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CAPTAIN  PARRT. 


AVD  OTHERS. 


M.  HE  Tery  great  intr^ent  ^wliicli  the  Voyages  of  Capt. 
Psrry  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  cannot  but  render 
a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  valuable  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. The  journals  already  published  embrace  a  yolu- 
minous  account,  interesting  to  nautical  and  scientific  men, 
but  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader. 

The  narrative  presented  in  the  succeeding  pages  embraces 
only  those  incidents  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  just  laws,  mildly  and  equitably  administered.  I 
is  said  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example 
when  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge,  that  there 
are  many  of  his  fellow  men  who  have  a  very  limited  suppl 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  almost  entire  priva^ 
tion  of  those  social  and  other  comforts  which  are  placed 
within  the  grasp  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  British 
empire,  how  will  he  be  led  to  be  satisfied  in  the  station  of 
life  assigned  him  ;  and  instead  of  murmuring  that  he  has 
not  all  he  desires,  he  will  feel  sentiments  of  gratitude  that 
bis  comforts  are  so  numerous  as  they  are.  To  draw  such 
conclusions  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  reader  ;  and  then  only 
education  becomes  useful  to  society,  when  the  information 
P.  V.  1  B 
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it  obtains  inflticncos  and  icgiilutcs  (lie  will  niid   afTeclionA, 
•11(1  producos  order  nnd  |)ro|:ricty  of  conduct. 

The  idea  uf  a  passage  tu  the  East  Indies   by   tlie    North 
Pule  was  Hug|^c8ted  as  early  ns  the  year  1527,  by   Robert 
Thome,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  as  appears  from  two  papers 
preserved   by  Ilackluit  ;  the  one  addressed  to  king^  Henry 
Vill  ;  the  other  to  Dr.   Ley,  the  king^'s    ambassador  to 
Charles  V.     In  that   addressed   to   the  king  he  says,  ^'  I 
know  it  to  be  my  bounden   duty  to  manifest  this  secret  tc 
your  grace,    which    hitherto,    I    suppose,  has  been  hid.*'' 
'J'his  secret  appears  to  be  the  honour  and  advantage   which 
would  be  <lerivcd  from  the  tliscovery  of  a  passage  by  the 
North  Pole.     He   represents   in    the   strongest   terms   the 
glory  whicii  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal   had  obtained 
by  their  discoveries  East  and  West,  and    exhorts  the  king 
to  emulate  their  fame  by  undertaking   discoveries   towards 
(he  North.     He  states  in  a  very  masterly  style   the  reputa- 
tion that  must  attend  the  attempt,  and    the  great  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,   from  their 
advantageous  situation,  should  it  be  crowned  with  success, 
which,  he  observes,  seems  to  make  the  exploring  this,  the 
only  hitherto  undiscovered  part,  the  king^s  peculiar  duty. 

To  remove  any  objection  to  the  undertaking  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  supposed  danger,  he  insists  upon  "  the 
great  advantages  of  constant  day-light  in  seas,  that  men 
say,  without  great  danger,  difficulty,  and  peril,  yea,  rather, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  ;  for  they  being  past  this  little  way 
which  they  named  so  dangerous  (which  may  be  two  or  three 
leagues  before  they  come  to  the  Pole,  and  as  much  more 
after  they  pass  the  Pole),  it  is  clear  from  thenceforth  the 
seas  and  lands  are  as  temperate  ns  in  these  parts.*' 

In  the  paper  addressed  to  Dr.  Ley  he  enters  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking. Anongst  many  ot':"r  arguments  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  discovery,  he  urges,  that  by  sailing  northward 
and  passing  the  Pole,  the  navigation  from  England  to  the 
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Spice  Island!)  would  be  shorter,  by  more  thnn  two  thou- 
sand leagues,  than  either  from  Spain  by  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, or  Portugal  by  the  Cape  of  Goo  1  Hope  ;  and  to  shew 
the  likelihood  of  uccess  in  the  enterprizo  he  says,  it  is  as 
probable  that  the  cosmographcrs  should  be  mistaken  iu  the 
opinion  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  being  impassa- 
!)Ie  from  extreme  cold,  as,  it  has  been  found,  they  were,  in 
supposing  the  countries  under  the  line  to  be  uninhabitable 
from  excessive  heat.  With  all  the  spirit  of  a  man  convinced 
of  the  glory  to  be  gaine<l,  and  the  probability  of  success  m 
the  undertaking,  he  adds, — '*  God  knoweth,  that  though 
by  it  I  should  have  no  great  interest,  yet  1  have  had,  and 
still  have,  no  little  mind  of  this  business  ;  so  that  if  1  had 
faculty  to  my  will,  it  should  be  the  first  thing  that  I  would 
understand,  even  to  attempt,  if  our  seas  northward  be  na- 
vigable  to  the  Pole  or  no  "  Notwithstanding  the  many 
good  arguments,  with  which  he  supported  his  proposition, 
and  the  offer  of  his  own  services,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  an  attempt  to  be  made. 

No  voyage  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  undertaken 
to  explore  the  polar  seas,  till  the  year  1607,  when  "  Henry 
Hudson  was  set  forth,  at  the  charge  of  certain  worshipful 
merchants  of  London,  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North 
Pole  to  Japan  and  China."  He  sailed  from  Gravescnd  on 
the  first  of  May,  in  a  ship  called  the  Hopewell,  having  with 
him  ten  men  and  a  boy.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
find  his  original  journal,  as  well  as  those  of  some  others  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  him ;  but  without  success  : 
the  only  account  is  an  imperfect  abridgement  in  Purchas, 
by  which  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  his  track  ;  from 
which,  however,  are  drawn  the  following  particulars  : — He 
fell  in  with  the  land  to  the  westward  in  latitude  73°,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  which  he  named  Hold- with- Hope. 
The  twenty-seventh,  he  fell  in  with  Spitsbergen,  and  met 
with  much  ice ;  he  cot  to  80°  23',  which  was  (he  northern' 
most  latitude  he  observed  in.     Giving   an   account  of  tha 
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conclusion  of  his  discoveries,  he  says,  "  On  the  sixteenth  of 
August  I  saw  land,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  the  wea- 
ther, stretching  far  into  82^,  and,  by  the  bowing  and  shew- 
ing of  the  sky,  much  farther ;  which  when  I  first  saw,  I 
hoped  to  have  had  a  free  sea  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
and  meant  to  have  compassed  this  land  by  the  north ;  but 
now  finding  it  was  impossible,  by  means  of  the  abundance 
of  ice  compassing  us  about  by  the  north,  and  joining  to  the 
3and  ;  and  seeing  God  did  bless  us  with  a  wind,  we  re- 
turned, bearing  up  the  helm."  He  afterwards  adds : 
**  And  this  I  can  assure  at  this  present,  that  between  TSI**, 
and  82*,  by  this  way  there  is  no  passage.**— >In  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  he  was  the  next  year  employed  on  the  north- 
east discovary. 

In  March  1609,  old  style,  "  A  voyage  was  set  forth  by 
the  right  worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  to  Cherry  Island,  and  for  a  further 
discovery  to  be  made  toward  the  North  Pole,  for  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  trade  or  passage  that  way,  in  the  ship  called  the 
Amity,  of  burthen  seventy  tons,  in  which  Jonas  Poole  was 
master,  having  fourteen  men  and  one  boy.*' — He  weighed 
from  Blackwall,  March  the  first,  old  style  ;  and  after  great 
severity  of  weather,  and  much  difficulty  from  the  ice,  he 
made  the  south  part  of  Spitsbergen  on  the  16th  of  May.  He 
sailed  along  and  sounded  the  coast,  giving  names  to  several 
places,  and  making  many  very  accurate  observations.  On 
the  26th,  being  near  Fair  Foreland,  he  sent  his  mate  on 
shore  ; — and  in  speaking  of  this  at  his  return,  says,  '*  More- 
over,  I  was  certified  that  all  the  ponds  and  lakes  were  un> 
frozen,  they  being  fresh  water  ;  which  putteth  me  in  hope  of 
a  mild  summer  here,  after  so  sharp  a  beginning  as  I  have 
had  ;  and  my  opinion  is  such,  and  I  assure  myself  it  is  so, 
that  a  passsage  may  be  as  soon  attained  this  way  by  the 
Pole,  as  any  unknown  way  whatsoever,  by  reason  the  sun 
doth  give  a  great  heat  in  this  climate,  and  the  ice  (I  mean 
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that  freezeth  here)  is   nothing  so  huge  us  I  have  seen  In 
t|         seventy-three  degrees." 
M  Tiiese  hopes,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 

P  for  that  year,  having  twice  attempted  in  vain  to  get  beyond 
f  70**  50'.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  stood  to  the  southward, 
V  to  get  a  loading  of  fish,  and  arrived  in   London  the  last  of 

I  August.     He  was  employed  the  following  year   (1611)  in  a 

small  bark  called  the  Elizabeth,  of  50  tuns.  The  instruc- 
tions for  this  voyage,  which  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pur- 
chas,  are  excellently  drawn  up  :  they  direct  him,  after 
having  attended  the  fishery  for  some  time,  to  attempt  dis- 
coveries  to  the  North  Pole  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit ; 
with  a  discretionary  clause,  to  act  in  unforeseen  cases  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  for  the  advancement  of  the  disco- 
very, and  interest  of  his  employers.  This  however  proved 
an  unfortunate  voyage  :  for  having  staid  in  Cross  Road  till 
I  the  16th  of  June,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  and  great 

quantity  of  ice,  he  sailed  from  thence  on  that  day,  and 
steered  WbN  fourteen  leagues,  where  he  found  a  bank 
of  ice  :  he  returned  to  Cross  Road ;  from  whence  when  he 
sailed  he  found  the  ice  to  lie  close  to  the  land  about  the  lati- 
tude of  80^,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  that  way  ; 
and  the  strong  tides  making  it  dangerous  to  deal  with  the 
ice,  he  determined  to  stand  along  it  to  the  southward,  to 
try  if  be  could  find  the  sea  more  open  that  way,  and  so 
get  to  the  westward,  and  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He 
found  the  ice  to  lie  nearest  SW  and  SWbS  and  ran 
along  it  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  He  had  no 
ground  near  the  ice  at  160,  180,  or  200  fathoms  :  per- 
ceiving the  ice  still  to 'trend  to  the  southward,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Spitsbergen  for  the  fishery,  where  he  lost 
his  ship. 

In  the  year  1614,  another  voyage  was  undertaken,  in 
which  Baffin  and  Fothcrby  were  employed.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  after  repeated  attempts  in  vain  with  the  ship, 
they  got  with  their  boats  to  the  firm   ice,  which  joined  to 
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Red-Beacli  ;  they  walked  over  the  ice,  to  that  place,  in 
hopes  of  finding  whale-fins,  &c.  in  which  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Fotherby  adds,  in  his  account :  **  Thus,  as 
we  could  not  find  what  we  desired  to  see,  so  did  we  behold 
that  which  we  wished  had  not  been  there  to  be  seen  ;  which 
was  great  abundance  of  ice,  that  lay  close  to  the  shore,  and 
also  off  at  sea  as  far  as  we  could  discern.  On  the  eleventh 
of  August  they  sailed  from  Fair- Haven,  to  try  if  the  ice 
would  let  them  pass  to  the  northward,  or  north-eastward  ; 
they  steered  from  Cape  Barren,  or  Vogel  Sang,  NEbE 
eight  leagues,  where  they  met  with  the  ice,  which  lay 
EbS  and  WbN.  The  fifteenth  of  August  they  saw 
ice  frozen  in  the  sea  of  above  the  thickness  of  an  half- 
crown. 

Fotherby  was  again  fitted  out  the  next  year  in  a  pinnace 
of  twenty  tons,  called  the  Richard,  with  ten  men.     In  this 
voyage  he   was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  getting  farther 
than  in  his  last.     He  refers  to  a  chart,  in  which  he  had 
traced  the  ship's  course  on  every  traverse,  to  shew  how  far 
the  state  of  that  sea  was  discovered  between  80  and  71°  of  la- 
titude, and  for  26*  of  longitude  from  Hackluit's  headland.  He 
concludes  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  Now  if  any  demand  my  opinion  concerning  hope  of  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  those  seas,  I  answer,  that  it  is  true, 
that  I  both  hi  ned  and  much  desired  to  have  passed  further 
than  I  did,  but  was  hindered  with  ice ;  wherein  although  I 
have  not  attained  my  desire,  yet  forasmuch  as  it  appears  not 
yet  to  the  contrary,  but  that  there  is  a  spacious  sea  betwixt 
Groinland  and  king  James  his  new  land   [Spitsberfi:en]  al- 
though much  pestered  with  ice  ;  I  will  not  seem  to  dissuade 
this  worshipful  company  from  the  yearly  adventuring  of  15C 
oi  200  pounds  at  the  most,  till  some  further  discovery  be 
made  of  the  said  seas  and  land  adjacent."     It  appears  that 
the  Russia  company,  cither  satisfied  with  his  endeavours  and 
despairing  of  further  success,  or  tired  of  the  expencei  neve 
employed  any  mure  ships  on  this  discovery. 
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As  these  voyages  were  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers, 
)br  the  double  purpose  of  discovery  and  present  advantage  ; 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  attention  of  the  navigators  was 
in  a  measure  diverted  from  pursuing  the  more  remote  and 
less  profitable  object  of  the  two,  with  all  the  attention  that 
could  have  been  wished.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  me- 
mory of  these  men,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  appear  to 
have  encountered  dangers,  which  at  that  period  must  have 
been  particularly  alarming  from  their  novelty,  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  perseverance ;  as  well  as  to  have 
shewn  a  degree  of  diligence  and  skill,  not  only  in  the  ordi- 
nary  and  practical,  but  more  scientific  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  might  have  done  honour  to  modern  seamen, 
with  all  their  advantages  of  later  improvements. 

This  great  point  of  geography,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  to  a  commercial  nation  and  mari- 
time power,  but  the  only  one  which  had  never  yet  been  the 
object  of  royal  attention,  was  suffered  to  remain  without 
further  investigation,  from  the  year  1613  till  1773,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  consequence  of  an  application  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  laid  before 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  a  proposal  for  an 
expedition  to  try  how  far  navigation  was  practicable  to- 
wards the  North  Pole :  which  bis  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
direct  should  be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  en- 
couragement that  could  countenance  such  an  enterprize, 
and  every  assistance  that  could  contribute  to  its  success. 

Capt  Constantino  John  Phipps,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  undertaking.  The  nature  of  the  voyage  re- 
quiring particular  care  in  the  choice  and  equipment  of  the 
ships,  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass  bombs  were  fixed  upon 
as  the  strongest,  and  therefore  properest  for  the  purpose. 
The  probability  that  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  meeting  with  much  ice,  made  some  additional 
strengthening  necessary  :  they  were  therefore  immediately 
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taken  into  dock,  and  fitted  in  the  most  complete  manner 
hr  the  service.  The  complement  for  the  Racehorse  was 
fixed  at  ninety  men,  and  the  ordinary  establishment  de- 
parted from,  by  appointing  an  additional  number  of  ofli- 
oers,  and  enterinjB^  effective  men  instead  of  the  usual  num- 
ber of  boys. 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  voyage,  Capt.  Phipps  says — • 
'*  I  was  allowed  to  recommend  the  officers  ;  and  was  very 
happy  to  find,  during   the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  the 
great  assistance  I  received  on  many  occasions  from  their  abi- 
lities and  experience,  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in   the 
characters  of  those  upon  whom  so  much  de])ended  in  the 
performance  of  this  service.     Two  masters  of  Greenland- 
men  were  employed  as  pilots  for  each  ship.      The  Race- 
horse was  also  furnished  with  the  new  chain-pumps  made 
by  Mr.  Cole  aoc(rdingto  Capt.  Bentinck's  improvements, 
which  were  found  to  answer  perfectly  well.     We  also  made 
use  of  Dr.  Irving's  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea,  with  the  greatest  success.     Some  small  but  useful 
alterations,  w^re  made  in  the  species  of  provisions  usually 
supplied  in  the  navy  ;  an  additional  quantity  of  spirits  was 
allowed  for  each  ship,  to  be  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanders,  when  extraordinary  fatigue  or  severity  of  the 
weatherraight  make  it  expedient     A  quantity  of  wine  was 
also  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  sick.    Additional  clothing, 
adapted  to  that  rigour  of  climate,  which  from  the  relation  of 
former  navigators  we  w«re  taught  to  expect,  was  ordered 
to  be  put  on  board,  to  be  given  to  the  seamen  when  we  ar- 
rived in  the  high  latitudes.    It  was  foreseen  that  one  or 
Doth  of  the  ships  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  prosecution   of 
this  undertaking;  the  boats  for  each  ship  were  therefore 
calculated  in  number  and  size,  to  be  fit,  on  any  emergency, 
to  transport  the  whole  crew.    In  short,  every  thing  which 
oould  tend  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  or 
contribute  to  the  security,  health,  and  conveoieoce  of  the 
ehip^B  companies,  was  granted. 
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On  tlie  10th  of  April,  1773,  Capt.  Pbipps  leecived  lug 
commission  for  the  Racphorse,  with  an  order  to  get  her 
fitted  with  the  greatest  dispatc!i  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
towards  the  Nortli  Pole,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Nore  for 
further  orders. 

On  the  S7th,  he  anchored  at  thp  Nore,  and  was  joined 
by  Capt.   Lutwidge,   in  the  Carcass,  on  the  30th:    her 
equipment  was  to  have  been  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Racehorse,  but  when   fitted,   Capt  Lutwidge 
finding  her  too  deep  in  the  water  to  proceed  to  sea  with 
safety,  obtained  leave  of  the  Admiralty  to  put  six  guns 
on  shore,  to  reduce  the  complement  of  men,  and  return  a 
quantity  of  provisions  proportionable  to  that  reduction.  On 
the  4th  of  June  they  sailed,  and  on  the  20th  began  to  make 
use  of  Dr«  Irving^s  apparatus  fur  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  :  repeated  trials  gave  us  the  roost  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  utility  :  the  water  produced  from  it  was  perfectly  free 
from  salt,  and  wholesome,  being  used  for  boiling  the  sbip*s 
provisions  ;   which  convenience  would  alone  be  a  desirable 
object  in  all  voyages,  independent  of  the  benefit  of  so  use- 
ful a  resource  in  case  of  distress  for  water.     The  quantity 
produced  every  day  varied  from  accidental  circumstances, 
but  was  generally  from  thirty-  four  to  forty  gallons,  without 
any  great   addition   of  fuel.     Twice  indeed  the  quantity 
produced  was  only  twenty-three  gayons   on  each  distilla^ 
tion  ;  this  amounts  to  more  than   a   quart   for   each  man, 
which,  though  not  a  plentiful  allowance,  is  much  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  uubsistence.     In  cases  of  real  ne- 
cessity there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  much  greater 
quantity  might  be  produced  without  an  inconvenient  ex- 
pence  ot  fuel. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  up  to  the  first  of  August 
to  proceed,  being  in  latitude  80^  31 ,  and  longitude  18^  48, 
the  captain  in  his  journal  says,  "  The  ice  pressed  in  fast| 
there  was  not  now  the  smallest  opening  ;  the  two  ship.( 
wore  within  less  than  two  lengths  of  each  other*  separatetl 
P.  V.  1  C 
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by  ice,  and  neither  linviiii;  room  to  turn.  The  ice  which 
/lad  been  all  flat  the  day  hofore,  and  ahiiost  level  with  the 
uater's  edge,  was  novv  in  many  places  forced  hijj;;her  than 
the  main  }ard,  by  the  pieces  squeezing  toj^ether,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out  again, 
without  a  strong  east,  or  north-east  wind.  There  was  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  open  water,  except  a  little  to- 
wards the  west  point  of  the  north-east  land.  The  seven 
islands  and  north-east  land,  with  the  frozen  sea,  formed 
almost  a  bason,  Heaving  but  about  four  points  opening  for 
the  ice  to  drift  out,  in  case  of  a  change  of  wind.  On  the 
3rd,  the  weather  was  very  fine,  clear,  and  cahn  ;  we  perceived 
that  the  ships  had  been  driven  far  to  the  eastward  ;  the  ice 
was  much  closer  than  before,  and  the  passage  by  which  we 
had  come  in  closed  up,  no  open  water  being  in  sight,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  The  pilots  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  get  if  possible  farther  out,  the  ship's  com])an!es 
were  set  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  ice,  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to 
the  westward.  We  found  the  ice  very  deep,  having  sawed 
sometimes  through  pieces  twelve  feet  thick.  This  labour 
was  contin;2ied  the  whole  day,  but  without  any  success  ; 
our  utmost  efforts  not  having  moved  the  ships  above  three 
hundred  yards  to  the  westward  through  the  ice,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  been  driven  ^together  with  the  ice  itself, 
to  which  they  were  fast)  far  to  the  NE  and  eastward,  by 
the  current ;  which  had  also  forced  the  loose  ice  from  the 
westward,  between  the  island,  where  it  became  packed,  and 
as  firm  as  the  main  body. 

On  the  5th,  the  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out  ap- 
pearing every  hour  less,  and  the  season  being  already  far 
advanced,  some  speedy  resolution  became  necessary  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  As 
the  situation  of  the  ships  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  state 
of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  by  which  our  future  proceedings 
must  in  agreat  measure  be  determined,  I  sent  Mr.  Walden, 
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one  of  the  midshipmen,  with  two  j)ilots,  to  an  island  about 
twelve  miles  off:  on  his  return  they  stated  that  the  ice, 
thou'»h  close  all  about  us,  was  open  to  the  westward  round 
the  point  by  which  we  came  in.  They  also  told  me,  that 
when  upon  the  island  they  had  the  wind  very  fresh  to  the 
eastward,  though  where  the  ships  lay  it  had  been  almost 
calm  all  day.  This  circumstance  considerably  lessened  the 
hopes  we  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  immediate  effect  of 
an  easterly  wind  in  clearing  the  bay.  We  had  but  one  al- 
ternative ;  either  patiently  to  wait  the  event  of  the  weather 
upon  the  ships,  in  hopes  of  getting  them  out,  or  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  boats.  The  ships  had  driven  into  shoal 
water,  having  but  fourteen  fathoms.  ShouUI  they,  or  the 
ice  to  which  they  were  fast,  take  the  grouiul,  they  must  be  in.- 
evitably  lost,  and  probably  overset.  The  hopes  of  getting 
the  ships  out  was  not  hastily  to  be  relinquished,  nor  obsti- 
nately adhered  toj  till  all  other  means  of  reheat  were  cut 
off.  Having  no  harbour  to  lodge  them  in,  it  would  be  im- 
])ossible  to  winter  them  here,  with  any  probability  of  their 
being  again  serviceable;  our  provisions  would  be  very  short 
for  such  an  undertaking,  were  it  otherwise  feasible;  and  sup- 
posing, what  appeared  impossible,  that  we  could  get  to  the 
nearest  rocks,  and  make  some  conveniences  for  wintering, 
being  now  in  an  unfrequented  part,  where  ships  never  even 
attempt  to  come,  we  should  have  the  same  difBculties  to 
encounter  the  next  year,  without  the  same  resources  ;  the 
remains  of  the  ships  company,  in  all  probability,  not  in 
health ;  no  provisions,  and  the  sea  not  so  open,  this  year 
having  certainly  been  uncommonly  clear.  Indeed  it  couM 
not  have  been  expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  part 
shouhl  survive  the  hardships  of  such  a  winter  with  every 
advantage ;  much  less  in  our  present  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undertaking  to  move  so  large  a  body  for  so 
considerable  a  distance  by  boats,  was  not  without  very 
serious  difficulties.  Should  we  remain  much  longer  here, 
the  bad  weather  must  be  expecte<l  to  set   in      The  stay   of 
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the  Dutchmen  to  the  Nurthward  is  very  doubtful :  if  the 
northern  harbours  kept  clear,  they  stay  till  the  beginning 
of  September  ;  but  when  the  loose  ice  sets  in,  they  quit 
them  immediately.  I  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  the 
officers  of  both  ships,  and  informed  them  of  my  intention  of 
prepairing  the  boats  for  going  away  I  immediately  hoisted 
out  the  boats,  and  took  every  precaution  in  my  power  to 
make  them  secure  and  comfortable ;  the  fitting  would 
necessarily  take  up  some  days.  The  water  sli-)alini>-,  and 
the  ships  driving  fast  towards  the  rocks  to  the  NE,  I  or- 
dered canvass  bread-bags  to  be  made,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  very  suddenly  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  boats  : 
I  also  sent  a  man  with  a  lead  and  line  to  the  northward, 
"^nd  another  from  the  Carcass  to  the  eastward,  to  sound 
wherever  they  found  cracks  in  the  ice,  that  we  might  have 
notice  before  either  the  ships,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were 
fast,  took  the  ground  ;  as  in  that  case,  tli<y  must  instantly 
have  been  crushed  jr  overset. 

**  On  the  7tb,  in  the  morning  I  set  out  with  the  launch  over 
the  ice  ;  she  hauled  much  easier  than  1  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  we  got  her  about  two  miles.  I  then  returned  with 
the  people  for  their  dinner.  Finding  the  ice  rather  more 
«pen  near  the  ships,  I  was  encouraged  to  attempt  moving 
them.  The  wind  being'  easterly,  though  but  little  of  it, 
we  set  the  sails,  and  got  the  ships  about  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward. They  moved  indeed,  but  very  slowly,  and  were  not 
now  by  a  great  deal  so  far  to  the  westward  as  where  they 
were  beset.  However,  I  kept  all  the  sail  upon  them,  to 
force  through  whenever  the  ice  slacked  the  least.  The  peo- 
ple behaved  very  well  in  hauling  the  boat ;  they  seemed  re- 
conciled to  the  idea  of  quitting  the  ships,  and  to  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  their  officers.  The  boats  could  not 
with  the  greatest  diligence  be  got  to  the  water  side  before 
the  fourteentlt  ;  if  the  situation  of  the  ships  did  not  alter  by 
that  time,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  staying  longer  by  them» 
In  the  mean  time,  1  resolved  to  carry  on  bothatlempte  to- 
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crether,  mnvin|^  the  boats  cons^tiiiKly   hut  without  omitting 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  ships  through. 

On  the  8th,  at  half  past  four,  I  sent  two  pilots  with  three 
men  to  see  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  that  I 
might  judge  of  the  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out.  At 
nine  they  returned,  and  reported  the  ice  to  be  very  heavy 
and  close,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  tields.  Between  nine, 
and  ten  this  morning,  I  set  out  with  the  people,  and  got 
the  launch  above  three  miles.  The  weather  being  foggy 
and  the  people  ha\, ng  worked  hard,  I  thought  it  best  to 
return  on  board  between  six  and  seven.  The  ships  had  in 
the  mean  time  moved  something  through  the  ice,  and  the 
ice  itself  had  drifted  still  more  to  the  westward.  At 
night  there  was  little  wind,  and  a  thick  fog,  so  that  I  could 
notjudgeprecisely  of  the  advantages  we  had  gained  ;  but  I 
still  feared  that,  however  flattering,  it  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  my  giving  up  the  idea  of  moving  the  boats,  the  sea- 
son advancing  so  fast,  the  preservation  of  the  ships  being 
so  uncertain,  and  the  situation  of  the  people  so  critical. 

On  the  9th,  we  moved  the  ship  a  little  through  some  very 
small  openings.  In  the  afternoon,  upon  its  clearing  up,  wc 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  ships  had  driven  much 
more  than  we  could  have  expected  to  the  westward.  We 
worked  hard  all  day,  and  got  them  something  more  to  the 
westward  through  the  ice;  but  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  the  ice  itself  had  drifted.  We  got  past  the  launches; 
I  sent  a  number  of  men  for  them,  and  got  them  on  board. 
Betwecin  three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  \»ind  was  west- 
erly, and  it  snowed  fast'  The  people  having  been  much 
fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  working  for  a  few 
hours.  The  progress  which  the  ships  had  made  through 
the  ice  was,  however,  a  very  favourable  event ;  the  drift  of 
the  ice  was  an  advantage  that  might  be  as  suddenly  lost, 
as  it  had  been  unexpectedly  gained,  by  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent; we  had  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  an  easterly  wind 
(vhen  far  in  the  bay,  an4  under  the  high  land  ;  but  having 
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now  G^ot  thfOUi^li  81)  inucli  of  the  ice,  wt>bc!;;;an  ni^uiii  to  con* 
ceivc  liopos  that  .i  brisk  pfale  from  that  <maripr  wciild  hooii 
cttectually  clear  ns. 

On  tlu!  lOtli,  tlie  wind  sprinsfiii:^  up  iolheNNE  in  tlir^ 
morning,  we  set  all  the  sai'  could  upon  tlie  hIiI]),  and 
forced  her  through  a  gre.  .eal  of  very  heavy  ice  ;  aUe 
struck  often  very  hard,  and  with  one  stroke  broke  the 
shank  of  the  best  bower  anchor  About  noon  wo  had  got 
her  through  all  the  ice,  and  out  to  sea.  I  stood  to  the 
NW  to  make  the  ice,  and  found  the  main  body  just 
Mrhere  we  left  it.  At  three  in  the  morning,  with  a  good 
breeze  easterly,  we  were  standing  to  the  westward,  be- 
tween the  lancTand  the  ice,  both  in  sight  ;  the  weather 
hazy. 

On  the  1 1th,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Smeerenberg,  to  refresh  the  people  after  their  fatigues. 
We  found  here  four  of  the  Dutch  ships,  which  we  had  left 
in  the  Norways  when  we  sailed  from  Vogel  Sang,  and 
upon  which  I  had  depended  for  carrying  the  people  home  in 
case  we  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  ships.  In  this  sound 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  thirteen  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
not  far  from  the  shore  ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
The  island  close  to  which  we  lay  is  called  Amsterdam  Is- 
land, the  westernmost  point  of  wnich  is  Hacluyt's  Head 
Land  ;  here  the  Dutch  used  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil, 
and  the  remains  of  some  conveniences  erected  by  them  for 
that  purpose  are  still  visible.  Once  they  attempted  to  make 
an  establishment,  and  left  some  people  to  winter  here,  who 
all  perished.  The  Dutch  ships  still  resort  to  this  place  for 
the  latter  season  of  the  whale  fishery.  The  black  moun- 
tains, white  snow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  ice,  make  a 
romantic  and  uncommon  picture.  Large  pieces  frequently 
break  off  from  the  icebergs,  and  fall  with  great  noise  into 
the  water  :  w«  observed  one  piece  which  had  floated  out 
into  the  bay,  and  grounded  in  twenty>four  fathoms  j  it  was 
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fifty  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
same  beautiful  colour  as  the  iceberg. 

"  We  saw  no  springs  uv  rivers,  the  water,  which  we 
found  in  great  plenty,  being  all  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  from  the  mountains.  During  the  whole  time  we 
were  in  these  latitudes,  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning. 
I  must  also  add,  that  I  never  found  what  is  mentioned  by 
Murtcn,  (who  is  generally  accurate  in  his  observations,  and 
faithful  in  his  accounts)  of  the  sun  at  midnight  resembling 
in  appearance  the  moon  ;  1  saw  no  ditference  in  clear 
weather  between  the  sun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time, 
but  what  arose  from  a  different  degree  of  altitude  ;  the 
brightness  of  the  light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, to  depend  upon  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  The  sky 
was  in  general  loaded  with  hard  white  clouds  ;  so  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  sun  and  the  horizon  both 
free  from  them  even  in  the  clearest  weather.  We  could  al- 
ways perceive  when  we  were  approaching  the  ice,  long  be- 
fore we  saw  it,  by  a  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon, 
which  the  pilots  called  the  blink  of  the  ice.  Hudson  re- 
marked, that  the  sea  where  he  met  with  ice  was  blue  ;  but 
the  green  sea  was  free  irom  it.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  fast  amongst  the  Seven  Islands,  we  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  large 
bodies  of  floating  ice.  We  have  often  seen  a  piece  of  several 
acres  square  lifted  up  between  two  much  larger  pieces,  and 
as  it  were  becoming  one  with  them  ;  and  afterwards  this 
piece  so  formed  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  second 
and  third  ;  which  woulr.  probably  have  continued  to  be  the 
effect,  till  the  whole  bay  had  been  so  filled  with  ice  that  the 
different  pieces  could  have  had  no  motion,  had  not  the 
stream  taken  an  unexpected  turn,  and  set  the  ice  out  of 
the  bay 

"  On  tne  22nd,  the  season  was  so  very  far  advanced,  and 
fogs  as  well  as  gales  of  wind  so  much  to  be  expected,  that 
nothing  more  could  now  b?  done,  had  any  thing  been  left 
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untried.  The  summer  appears  to  have  been  uncommonly 
favourable  for  our  purpose,  and  afforded  us  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  repeatedly  the  situation  of  that  wall  of 
ice,  extendinp^  for  n>ore  *han  twenty  degrees  between  the  la- 
titudes of  sixty  and  eighty-one,  without  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  any  opening. 

**  I  should  here  conclude  the  account  of  the  voyage,  had 
not  some  observations  and  experiments  occurred  on  the  pas- 
sage home. 

**  In  steering  to  the  southward  we  soon  found  the  weather 
grow  more  mild,  or  rather  to  our  feelings  warm.  August 
S4th,  we  saw  Jupiter ;  the  sight  of  a  star  was  now  become 
almost  as  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  as  the  sun  at  mid- 
night, when  we  first  got  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  wea- 
ther was  very  fine  for  some  part  of  the  voyage ;  on  the  4th 
of  September,  the  water  being  perfectly  smooth  with  a  dead 
calm,  I  repeated  with  success  the  attempt  I  had  made  to  get 
soundings  in  the  main  ocean  at  great  depths,  and  struck 
ground  *n  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  fathoms,  with  cir- 
cumstances that  convince  me  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
depth ;  the  bottom  was  a  fine  soft  blue  clay.  From  the  7th, 
of  September,  when  we  were  off  Shetland,  till  the  24th, 
when  we  made  Orfordness,  we  had  very  hard  gales  of  wind 
with  little  intermission,  which  were  constantly  indicated 
several  hours  before  they  came  on  by  the  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  rise  of  the  manometer:  this  proved  to  me  the 
utility  of  those  instruments  at  sea.  In  one  of  these  gales, 
the  hardest,  I  think,  I  ever  was  in,  and  with  the  greatest 
sea,  we  lost  three  of  our  boats,  and  were  obliged  to  heave 
two  of  our  guns  overboard,  and  bear  away  for  some  time, 
though  near  a  lee  shore,  to  clear  the  ship  of  water.  In  one 
of  these  gales  on  the  12th  of  September,  Dr.  Irving  tried 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  that  state  of  agitation,  and 
found  it  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  observation  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  agrees  with 
%  passage  in  Plutarch's  Natural   Questions  not  (I  believe) 
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Vcfore  taken  notice  of,  or  oonfirmod  by  experiment,  in  which 
he  remarks,  *'  that  the  sea  bccomeM  warmer  by  being  agi- 
tated in  waveH." 
f         The  frc(|uent  and  very  heavy  giileM  at  (he  latter  end  of  the 
yeai',  cuniirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  time  of  our  sa'il- 
iiiir  from  Elngland  wan  the  properest  that  could   have  been 
choMen.     These  gales  are  us  common  in  the  Spring  as  in  the 
Autumn  ;  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  therefore,  tliat  at 
an   early   season  we  should  have  met  with  the  same   bad 
weather  in  going  out  as  we  did  on  our  return.     The   una- 
voidable  necessity   of  carrying  a  quantity   of  additional 
stores  and  provisions,  rendered  the  shii>s  so  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, that  in  heavy  gales  the  boats,  with  many  of  the  stores, 
must  probably  have  been  thrown  overboard  ;  as  we  expe- 
rienced on  our  way  home,  though  the  ships  were  then  much 
lightened   by  the  consumption  of  provisions,    and  expendi- 
ture of  stores.     Such  accidents  in  the  outset  must  have  de- 
feated the  voyage.     At  the  time  we  sailed,  added  to  the  fine 
weather,  we  had  the  further  advantage  of  nearly  reaching 
the  latitude  of  eighty  without  seeing  ice,  whiuh  the  Green- 
landmen   generally  fall  in  with  in  the  latitude  of  seventy- 
three  or  seventy-four.     There  was  also  most  probability,  if 
ever  navigation  should  be  practicable  to  the  Pole,   of  find- 
ing the  sea  open  to  the  northward  after  the  solstice  ;  the 
sun   having   then  exerted  the  full  infli«ence   of  his   rays, 
though  there  was  enough  of  the  summer  still  remaining  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  seas  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  Spitsbergen.  With  these  observations  Capt.  Phipps 
ccncluden  his  narrative. 

To  seek  for  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  was  among  the 
objects  committed  to  the  exertions  of  that  great  navigator 
Captain  Cook,  but  their  efforts  led  them  to  assert  the  utter 
impossibility  of  eflfecting  it.  Passing  over  other  attempts, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  narration  of  the  circumstance's  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  First  Voyage 
which  was  committed  to  his  superintcndance. 
P.  V.  1.  D 
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The  spirit  and  capacity  manifested  by  him  when  he  ac- 
eomp'^nied  Capt-  Ross,  led  the  government  to  select  him  in 
another  attempt  at  discovery  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  • 
accordingly  be  was  appointed  to  command  a  bomb  ves- 
sel called  the  Hecla,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons  burthen,  and  put  into  commission  on  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1819.  A  gun  brig,  named  the  Griper,  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  this  service  and  the  command  given  to  Lieut. 
Lidtion,  with  orders  to  obey  Lieut.  Parry's  directions. 
Both  ships  underwent  a  thorougii  repair,  and  every  mode 
was  adopted  to  strengthen  their  timbers  and  enable  them 
to  encounter  the  rough  and  tempestuous  seas  they  were  to 
explore.  The  officers  and  crew  were  to  receive  double  pay  i 
and  as  most  of  the  seamen  who  had  sailed  with  Capt.  Ross 
entered  themselves  for  the  present  voyage,  more  expert  and 
ijualified  seamen  were  not  to  be  found.  Every  thing  which 
former  experience  3ould  suggest,  and  which  money  and  ef- 
fort could  produce,  was  adopted  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew 
and  to  render  the  voyage  successful.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred chaldrons  of  coals  were  taken  in  as  ballast.  Abun- 
dance of  warm  clothing  was  also  provided  to  be  used  when 
necessary,  and  a  quantity  of  such  articles  as  it  was  supposed 
would  be  acceptable  to  any  of  the  natives  of  the  different 
places  they  might  visit. 

That  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  might  be  procured 
of  proper  attention  being  paid  to  every  arrangement,  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  others  high  in  office  visited 
the  vessels  previous  to  their  sailing 

All  the  preparations  were  completed  early  in  the  month 
of  April  and  the  vessels  now  only  waited  for  a  wind  to  take 
them  down  the  river.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
eompletement  of  each,  with  the  rank  they  held. 
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\ame8  of  the  officers,  &c.  wlio  sailed  on   board  the  two 

ships. 

On  board  the  Hecla, 

Lieut.  William  Edward  Parry, ....  Commander 

Capt.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A Astronomer. 

Frederick  William  Beechey,  Lieutenant. 

John  Edwards,    Surgeon. 

Alexander  Fisher,    Assistant  Surgeon 

William  Harvey  Hooper    Purser. 

Messrs.  Nias,  Dealey,    Palmer,  I  . 

_             ,  _     ,  i  Midshipmen. 

Ross,  and  Bushnan,     J 

James  Halse,    Clerk. 

James  Scallon,     Gunner. 

Jacob  Swansea,    Boatswain. 

Willianr.  Wallis,   Carpenter. 

Other  officers  and  seamen,  43. 

On  hoard  the  Griper. 

Lieut.  Liddon, Commander. 

H.  P.  Hop])iier,     Lieutenant. 

Charles  James  Beverly,  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Reid,  Skene,  and  Griffiths,  Midshipmen. 

Cyrus  Wakehara,  Clerk. 

With  29  inferior  officers  and  seamen. 

The   following  instructions  for  his  general  conduct  were 

issued  to  Capt.  Parry  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  the  Commi8sioner8  for  executing  the  Ojffice  of  Lord 

High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  oj"  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  8fc.  8fc. 

WHEREAS  we  have  thought  fit  to   appoint  you   to  the 

command  of  an  Expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 

to  discover  a  North-W^est  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put 

to  sea   in  the   Hecla,  and,  in  company   with  the  Griper, 

which,  with  her  commander  Lieutenant  Liddon,  has  been 

placed  under  your  orders,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 

entrance  of  Davis'  Strait. 

D  2 
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On  5our  arrival  in  ihis  Strait,  your  further  proceedings 
must  be  rc^gulated  chiefly  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice  ;  but,  on  finding  it  sufficiently  open  to  permit  your  ap- 
proach to  the  western  shores  of  the  Strait,  and  your  ad- 
vance to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  opening  into  Sir  James 
Lancaster's  Sound,  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
to  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  that  Sound  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  a  strait  opening  to  the  westward,  you  are  to  use  all 
possible  means,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  two 
ships,  to  pass  through  it,  and  ascertain  its  direction  and  com- 
munications ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  connect  itself 
with  the  northern  sea,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way 
to  Behring*s  Strait. 

If,  however,  you  should  ascertain  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sage through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  but  that  it  is 
enclosed  by  continuous  land,  or  so  completely  blocked  up 
with  ice  as  to  afford  no  hope  of  a  passage  through  it,  you 
are  in  that  case  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  in  like 
manner  examine  Alderman  Jones's  Sound.  Failing  to  find 
a  passage  through  this  Sound,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  described 
by  Baffin  as  the  largest  in  the  whole  bay  ;  and  carefully  ex- 
plore, as  far  as  practicable,  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
any  strait  you  may  discover,  leading  from  it  into  any  other 
sea.  On  failing  to  make  a  passage  through  this  Sound, 
you  are  to  return  to  the  southward  down  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
endeavour  to  make  your  way  through  Cumberland  Strait 
or  any  opening  in  that  neighbourhood  which  may  lead  you  to 
the  seas  adjoining  the  eastern  or  northern  coast  of  America; 
you  are  then,  by  whatever  course  you  may  have  reached 
these  seas,  to  pursue  your  voyage  along  that  coast  to  the 
northward  or  westward  to  Behring's  Strait. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that,  on  your  first  arrival  in 
Davis'  Strait,  the  navigation  to  the  northward  shall  be  found 
practicable.     If,   however,  >ou   should  find  the  contrary  to 
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be  the  case,  and  that  the  sea  towards  the  western  side  of  the 
Strait  is  so  loaded  with  ice,  as  tu  render  it  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  ships  to  proceed  so  far  to  the  northward  a« 
Lancaster  Sound,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season  ;  it  may 
be  adviseable,  in   that  case,  to  endeavour  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  examine  Cumberland  Strait,  or  any  other  open- 
ing that  may  be  likely  to  bring  you  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  time  and  danger  to  the 
ships,  which  might  be  occasioned  in  persevering  too  anxiously 
in  the  attempt  to  get  to  Lancaster  Sound  ;  and  should  you, 
on  your  first  reaching  Davis'  Strait,  find  it  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  make  your  way  up  the  western  side  of  the  Strait  to  that 
Sound,  or  even  to  Cumberland  Strait,  you  will  understand, 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  towards  those  places,  go- 
ing round  by  a  more  easterly  track,  if  the  stats  of  the  ice, 
and  all  other  circumstances,   should  induce  you  to  think  it 
most  advisable  to  do  so.     Thus,  although  the  track,  which 
we  wish  you  to  pursue,  if  practicable^  is  pointed  out  ;  you 
will,  nevertheless,  perceive,  tliat  the  course  to   be  finally 
adopted  by  you  for  getting   to   the  northward,  is,  in  fact, 
left  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a  careful   examination   into 
the  state  of  the  ice  on  your  arrival  in  Dairis*  Strait ;  always 
bearing  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  important  object  of  the  Expe- 
dition, that  Lancaster  Sound  be  thoroughly  examined   by 
you,  and    afterwards   those  of  Jones   and    Smith,    if  you 
should  have  failed  in  previously  finding  a  passage  to  the 
westward. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
westward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  best  of  your  way, 
without  stopping  to  examine  any  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  to  Behring*s  Strait  ;  and  if  you  should  fortu- 
nately accomplish  your  passage  through  that  Strait,  you  are 
then  to  proceed  to  Kamtschatka  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so 
without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast),  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian  Governor,  dupli- 
i!ates  of  all  the  Journals  and  other  documents  which  the 
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passage  may  liafe  supplied,  with  a  request  that  they  may 
be  forwarded  oYer-land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed 
from  thence  to  London.  From  Kamtschatka  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such  other 
place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  refresh 
the  crews ;  and,  if  during  your  stay  at  such  place,  a  safe  op- 
portunity should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you 
should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And,  after 
having  refitted  and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in 
returning  to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most 
convenient. 

If,  at  any  period  of  your  voyage,  but  particularly  after 
you  shall  have  doubled  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
America,  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  not  being  free  from  ice  ;  and  the 
health  of  your  crews,  the  state  of  the  ships,  and  all  con- 
current circumstances,  should  combine  to  induce  you  to 
form  the  resolution  of  wintering  in  those  regions,  you  are 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  safe 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  security  for  the 
winter ;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  comfori  of 
the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you  are  supplied  for  housing-in  the  ships,  or  hutting 
the  men  onshore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And,  if  you  shall 
find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and  you  should 
meet  with  any' inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Indians, 
near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endea^^  jur,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may 
be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them.  You  will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suffer  your- 
self to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and 
be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  bv  such  reward. 
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6wer  the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  ?f  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North- West  Company, 
an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceedings  ;  with  an  ur- 
gent request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  £ngland  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much  must,  of 
course,  be  always'  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
uDicer  ;  and,  as  the  objects  of  this  Expedition  have  been 
fully  explained  to  you,  and  you  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience on  service  of  this  nature,  we  are  convinced  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  when  on 
tlie  spot,  in  the  event  of  your  not  making  a  par^sage  this 
season,  either  to  winter  on  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing up  next  season,  any  hopes  or  expectations  which 
your  observations  this  year  may  lead  you  to  entertain,  or  to 
return  to  England,  to  report  to  us  the  result  of  such  obser- 
vations ;  always  recollecting  our  anxiety  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  safety  of  yourself,  your  officers,  and  men  ;  and 
further  considering  how  far  the  advantage  of  starting  next 
season  from  an  advanced  position,  may  not  be  counter- 
balanced by  what  may  be  suffered  during  the  winter,  and 
by  the  want  of  such  refreshment  and  refitting,  as  would  be 
afforded  by  your  return  to  England. 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity,  and  we 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  the  commander  of  the  Griper  ;  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general 
tenor  of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them  ;  that  the  ser- 
vice may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  service  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  un- 
avoidable separation,  or  of  any  accident  to  yourself,  Lieut. 
Liddon  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  up  to  the 
latest  practicable  period^  all  your  ideas  and  intentions,  re- 
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lative  to  a  satisfactory  completion  of  this  interesting  under- 
taking. 

We  also  recommend^  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  tako 
place,  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in 
the  two  ships  ;  that  any  scientific  discovery  made  by  the  one 
be,  as  quickly  as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  observa- 
tions ;  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders  ;  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  u  list,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  and  we  have  also,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Hecla, 
Captain  Snbine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  is  represented 
to  us  as  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you 
in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  in  general.  Among  other  subjects  of  scientific 
inquiry,  you  will  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  ;  you  will  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pherical electricity,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced  on 
the  electrometer  and  magnetic  needle  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will  keep  a  correct  register  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea,  at  the  surface  and 
at  different  depths.  You  will  cause  the  dip  of  the  ho- 
rizon to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip  sector,  invented 
by  Dr.  W'ollaston  ;  and  ascertain  what  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of  ice,  as  com- 
pared with  its  measurement  across  the  surface  of  the  open 
sea.  You  will  also  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made 
for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  effect  may  be  pro- 
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duced  bj  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over 
a  surface  of  water ;  together  with  such  other  meteorolo- 
^icial  remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making. 
You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rents ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea^  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are  supplied  with 
an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  substances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main 
object  of  this  expedition,  yet,  that  the  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  diiTerent  points  of  the  land  6n  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  different  observations 
you  may  be  enabled  to  make  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
influence  in  that  neighbourhood  supposed  to  be  so  near  the 
si  tion  of  one  of  the  great  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  such  other  observations  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of 
making  in  Natural  History,  Geography,  &c.  in  parts  of  the 
globe  &c.  little  known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting to  the  .science  of  our  country  ;  and  we,  therefore, 
desire  you  to  give  your  uniremitting  attention,  and  to  call 
that  of  all  the  officers  under  yourcoitimand,  to  these  points ; 
as  being  objects  likely  to  prove  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  the  principal  one  before  mentioned,  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther there  exist  any  passage  to  the  northward,  from  the  one 
ocean  to  the  other. 

For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  of  affording  more  fre- 
quent chances  of  hearing  of  your  progress,  we  desire  that 
you  do,  frequently  after  you  havti  passed  the  latitude  of  65 
degrees  north,  and  orice  every  day,  when  you  shall  be  in  an 
ascertained  current,  throw  overboard  a  bottle,  closely 
^caled,  and  containing  a  paper  stating  the  date  and  posi- 
tion at  which  it  is  launched  ;  and  you  will  give  similar  ot- 
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dcrs  to  tlie  C»)minander  of  tlie  Griper,  to  he  executed  in 
case  of  sej)nriiti(»ii  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  caused, 
each  bhip  to  be  8up|)li('d  with  papers,  on  which  is  printed  in 
several  languages,  a  retpiesf,  (hat  whoever  may  find  it  should 
t^keir.easure  for  transmitting  it  to  this  office. 

And  although  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  are  employed,  as 
long  as  you  may  be  cniibled  to  make  any  progress ;  yet, 
whenever  you  may  be  impeded  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you 
aivto  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours,  headlands,  &c.  to  be 
carefully  taken,  to  i/lustraie  and  explain  the  track  of  the 
vessels,  or  such  charts  as  you  may  be  able  to  make  ;  in 
which  duly  you  will  be  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beechey 
and  Hoppner,  whose  skill  in  drawing  is  represented  to  be 
so  considerable,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  appointing 
professional  draughtsmen.        s  •<;!•!(.     '      ;   ;,,•..:,=  »  s 

.  You  are  to  make  use  of  every  means  in  your  power  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  on 
board  the  ships  ;  and  of  the  larger  animaLs  you  are  to  cause 
accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and  elucidate 
the  descriptions  of  them:  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
material  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine.      ,         «  ,  .,  ,    ^. 

*'  In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other  ;  and 
with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or 
return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances  shall  appear 
to  require;  understanding  that  the  officers  and  crews  of 
both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  continue  to 
perform  their  duties,  according  to  their  respective  ranks 
and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to  which  they  may  be  so 
removed,  in  the  event  of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature. 
Should,  unfortunately,  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled, 
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you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take  the  command  of  tlu*  CJriper;; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself, 
Lieut.  Liddon  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  ot 
the  ITecla,  placing  the  officer  of  the  expedition  who  may 
then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him  in  command  of  the  Griper  ; 
also,  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability  by  sickness  or  other- 
wise, at  any  period  of  this  service,  to  continue  to  carry 
these  Instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them 
to  the  officer  the  next  in  command  to  you  employed  on  the 
Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute  them  in  the 
best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several  objects 
in  view.      '    ''• 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  cxj)lor(» 
the  northern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  moiitli  of 
the  Copper-mine  River  of  Ileariie,  it  wouhl  be  desirable, 
in  the  event  of  your  touching  on  that  coast,  to  leave  some 
testimonial  of  your  having  been  there,  with  the  date,  and 
such  circumstances  as  you  may  find  convenient,  for  the 
lieutenant's  information. ;  and  you  will  do  the  same  where- 
ever  you  may  stop  on  that  coast,  by  erecting  a  pole,  having 
a  tlag,  or  some  other  mark,  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance,  (and  you  should  endeavour  to  plac« 
such  mark  on  the  situation  in  which  it  may  be  most  exten- 
sively visible,)  and  burying  a  bottle  at  the  foot  of  it,  or 
otherwise,  containing  en  abstract  of  your  proceedings  and 
future  intentions;  corresponding  instructions  having  been 
given  to  Lieutenant  Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at 
any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which  he  may  discover  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  siA  river  ind  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America. 

"  You  are,  while  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in 
these  Instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  acquainting  our  Secretary,  for  our  information, 
with  your  progress  :  and  on  your  arrival  o  England,  you 
■re  immediately  to  repair  to  this  office,  [r    ;)n\cr  to  lay  b«> 
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fore  un  u  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whoU 
course  of  your  Toyage;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the 
ship,  to  demand  from  the  oflTicers,  petty  otiiceru,  and  all 
other  persons  on  board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept;  together  \  i(h  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have 
made ;  which  are  uU  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue 
similar  directions  to  Lieutenant  Liddon  und  liis  olHcers, 
&c. ;  the  suid  logs,  journalsy  or  other  documents,  to  be 
thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper  to  deter- 
mine. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  1st  day  of  May,  1810. 


Melville, 
G.  Moo-iiE, 
G.  CocKBunN. 


(Signed) 

By  Cowman  (I  itf  t  hi  ir  Lordships, 

(Signt'd)         J.  W.  Ci'OKER. 

To  Licutcnnvl  IVilhom  Kduaril  Parrj/, 
Commauding  His  AJujesty's  Ship  the 
Hecla. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary  during  the  remamdcr  of 
the  month  of  April,  the  tuo  ships  were  towed  down  to  Noith- 
fleet  by  steam  boats,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  10th 
they  took  their  departure  from  the  Nore.  As  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  a  bottle  was  thrown  overboard  daily,  according 
to  the  instructions  which  Capt.  Parry  received  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  containing  a  printed  paper  stating 
the  date  and  situation  of  the  ships.  A  request  in  six  differ- 
ent languages  was  added  requesting  any  person  who  found 
it  to  send  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  London, 
and  to  state  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bottle  was 
found. 

The  Hecla  was  found  to  be  a  much  superior  sailor  to  the 
Griper  ;  and  she  often  had  to  take  the  latter  vessel  in  tour 
or  to  lay  by  for  her  coming  up. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  being  King  George  the  Third's  birth- 
day, an  additional  allowance  of  grog  was  served  to  each 
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mcHS  that  they  might  drink  their  sovcr«igii*s  health.  On 
jhe  18th  thoy  first  saw  the  ice,  and  iirot  long  alter  noticed  se- 
veral icebergH,  or  large  piles  or  mountains  of  ice.  On  the 
24th  asuccession  of  icebergs  were  observed  extending  several 
mileH  and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  covered  with  ica 
beyond   where  the  eye  could  reach. 

On  the  25th  the  shi|>s  were  completely  surrounded  with 
ice  and  immovable ;  and  continued  in  this  state  till  the  30th, 
when  after  great  efforts  they  succeeded  in  extricating  the  ships, 
hut  with  sumo  serious  damage  to  the  vessels.  Ou  die  3d  of 
July  they  again  fell  in  with  a  succession  of  icebergs 
and  the  sea  running  high  and  dashing  against  them,  had  a 
very  terrific  appearance.  The  ice  was  so  thick  that  the  Gri- 
per had  not  power  to  force  her  way,  but  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Hecla  ;  and  oftentimes  the  boats  were  occupied 
ill  towing  the  ships  into  the  open  sea. 

Herds  of  sea  horses  were  seen,  which  were  so  tame  that 
the  boats  came  often  within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  the 
crew  fired.  They  also  saw  several  bears,  some  of  which 
they  kilted  ;  these  animals  however  sometimes  attacked  the 
boats  and  put  the  crews  into  an  alarm. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  ships  had  a  most  arduous  duty 
in  passing  through  the  ice,  and  one  of  the  boats,  in  which 
was  Mr.  Pulmer  one  of  the  midshipmen,  was  upset.  The 
crew  escaped  by  getting  on  the  ice. 

On  the  21st  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  73rd  degree 
of  latitude,  and  perceiving  no  possibility  of  a  passage  from 
the  closeness  of  the  ice,  they  altered  tlieir  course,  and  the 
ships  were  worked  through  the  ice  by  hawsers,  and  from  the 
crow's  nest,  (an  enclosement  of  wood  at  the  mast  hea<l)  no 
opening  could  be  discovered.  At  length  on  the  25th,  a 
small  opening  appeared,  had  the  ships  were  warped  through 
the  ice.  Every  efl'ort  was  now  used  to  get  the  ships  through 
the  ice,  to  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound. 

Ou  the  29th  they  got  into  the  latitude  of  '73*  51'  und  lon- 
gitude 67®  47*,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong,  the  ice  dis- 
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persed,  nnd  tlie  ships  sailed  upwards  of  ^ixty  miles,  and  soon 
entered  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound.  Tliey  now  f(iund 
great  numbers  ot'lar^e  whales  swimmini^  around  them,  and 
were  exhilarated  nt  the  knowledfre  that  by  perseverance 
stimulated  by  a  confidence  of  success,  they  had  reached 
their  present  destination  a  month  earlier  than  Capt.  Ross 
had  done.       '        '  •  ■  '  •  «  ""i-      ^  ■  '' 

On  the  31st  the  ships  stood  in  for  Possession  FJay,  and 
noticed  a  fla^  staff  which  had  been  erected  the  precedint^ 
year  by  Capt.  Ross's  people.  Mr.  Fisher  the  assistant  sur- 
geon, on  going  a  few  miles  up  the  country,  perceived  the 
marks  of  human  feet,  and  noticed  marks  that  the  Esqui' 
mnux  had  at  some  former  period  visited  this  spot. 

They  now  proceeded  to  sail  up  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  and  made  considerable  way.  In  attempting  to  take 
in  some  ice  which  was  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  one  of 
the  boats  was  upset  by  the  fail  of  a  large  piece  of  ice,  as  the 
men  virere  occupied  in  breaking  it  off.  Being  anxious 
to  proceed,  and  the  Griper  being  a  heavy  sailor,  Capt. 
Parry  determined  to  proceed  without  her ;  and  giving 
Lieutenant  Liddon  directions  how  to  proceed  and  appoint- 
ing 85**  west,  and  the  middle  of  the  sound  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  Hecia  bent  her  way  with  a  press  of  sail  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  a  passage  this  way  into  the  Arctic 
sea.  The  efforts  now  making  arrested  the  attention  of  all  on 
board  ;  officers  and  seamen  crowded  the  rigging,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation.  The  place  called  the 
crow's  nest,  which  as  before  observed,  was  an  enclosed 
place,  at  the  mast  head,  from  whence  the  appointed  person 
might  keep  a  good  look  out,  continually  were  making  re- 
ports of  the  situations  which  presented  themselves  to  their 
notice.  The  sea  was  free  from  ice,  and  many  on  board  were 
now  calculating  upon  seeing  Icy  Cape.  ,  ■     :ui 

The  ships  continued  to  make  daily  progress  up  Lancaster 
Sound  sometimes  boring  their  way  through  long  tracks  of 
ioe,  and  in  foggy  weather.     They  pubscd   various  islands* 
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to  whiih  (';ipt.  Parry  gave  names,  and  advanced  vrcstward 
Hs  fust  as  the  unfavourahl*^  winds  would  permit  to  the  lut.  of 
7i°  longitu(l<!  100®.  The  sea  before  them  appeared  as  one 
field  of  ice,  excepting  a  small  channel  of  suilicient  breadth  to 
»\diMit  Ihe  passage  of  the  ships.  •  !r  '    •        '.  -  -      ■   '  '■  ■• 

On  ihe  28th  of  August  they  reached  an  island  '.o  which 
<^apt.  Parry  gave  the  name  of  By  am  Martin's  Island,  inlati-  ' 
tude  75*  3*,  longitude  103°  44*.  Capt.  Sabine,  Mr.  Ross, 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Fisher  went  on  shore  ;  after  which 
a  thick  fog  coming  on,  guns  were  continually  fired  as  signals 
from  the  ships.  On  returning  the  gentlemen  stated  that 
they  had  seen  the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  huts  and 
found  the  island  more  fertile  than  any  land  they  had  noticed 
in  the  polar  regions.  Tracks  of  the  musk  ox  and  rein  deer 
were  also  visible  in  many  places  which  shewed  that  these  ani- 
mals had  lately  been  in  these  parts. 

The  ships  continued  to  advance  with  great  confidence  to 
the  29th,  when  they  found  land  to  the  northward  arresting 
their  jjrogress  ;  to  the  southward  the  ice  appeared  as  an  ob- 
struction ;  the  compass  had  long  ceased  to  fulfil  their  of- 
fice,— a  thick  fog  enveloped  them  in  darkness,  so  that  the 
ships  could  see  each  other  only  at  intervals  and  then  only  at 
a  short  distance.  After  some  hours,  the  weather  so  far 
cleared  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  a  track  through  the  ice, 
which  lay  ahead,  and  some  appearance  of  an  open  sea  at  a 
distance.  The  ships  were  often  in  the  foggy  weather  in  the 
habit  of  taking  each  other  as  the  point  to  sail  by.  The 
Hecla  keeping  the  Griper  directly  astern  and  the  Griper 
keeping  the  Hecla  right  ahead  ;  thus  steering  one  ship  by  the 
other.      '       -V       .         ...  .        ...  *   1..  i;>.    /.  ..  .'.     i 

On  the  1st  of  September  a  breeze  springing  up  and  the 
ice  clearing  away  the  ships  shaped  their  course  to  the  west- 
ward. On  the  following  day  they  had  sight  of  a  star,  being 
the  only  one  they  had  seen  for  near  two  months,  by  whicii 
it  must  be  manifest  what  fogs  they  had  met  with.  The  ships 
received  now  some  heavy  blows  from  the  ice,  although  they 
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were  from  looise  and  broken  |)it>ces  through  which  the  shi^ 
were  now  inaktii^'r  their  passage.     Finding  they  couhl  n :' 
get  to  the  westward,  they  stood  in  for  land,  and  a  large  part.* 
from  both  ships  went  on  shore  with  a  view  to  kill  deer 
They  had  however  but  little  sucoess,  although  it  appeared 
evidently  that  several  musk  oxen  and   deer   had  been  on 
the  spot,  and  the  place  was  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  ; 
quantities  of  hair  and  wool  being  observed  in  different  parts 
They  found  several  heads  of  the  musk  ox,  and  saw  two 
deer,  but  they  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  party 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  killing  them.     The  latitudo 
was  74°  58*,  and  their  longitude  107*  3'.     At  this  place  a 
bottle  was  buried  containing  the  names  of  the  ships  and 
other  particulars. 

The  approaches  of  uinter  now  began  to  be  manifest,  the 
main  ice  approaching  towai;|is  the  shore,  and  contracting 
the  space  through  which  the  ships  could  make  their  way. 
They  were  now  making  little  progess,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  great  probability  that  they  should  have  to  pass  a 
long  wii^ter  somewhere  near  their  present  station  ;  still  how- 
ever  they  took  advantage  of  all  opportunities  of  proceeding, 
and  at  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o*clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  September  crossed  the  meridian  of  110*  W  from 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  latitude  of  74*  4i',  by  which  they  be- 
came entitled  to  a  reward  voted  by  the  parliament  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  had  been  offered  by  the  go- 
vernment under  the  aut^'ority  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  for  a  discovery  of  a  NW  passage,  and 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  an  headland  on  Melville 
Island  which  they  had  just  passed  was  called  Bounty  Cape. 

On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday  the  5th,  Capt.  Parry 
assembled  the  men  on  deck  and  gave  them  an  official  notifi' 
cation  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  before  mentioned  reward, 
and  then  took  occasion  to  urge  them  to  use  every  effort  to  pro- 
ceed further  before  the  winter  advanced,  as  then  he  said,  he 
doubted  not  ofeffoctiiii^j  the  ensuing  summer,  the  passage  they 
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wercnnrticularly  sentto  explore,  or  determine  Its  impossibility.  ^ 
He  senia  message  of  like  innrport  to  Jieut.  JLiiddon,  and  ordered 
an  additional  jvllowance  of  meat  and  beer  o*n  the  occasion.    !,,,] 

The  ships  at  this  time  lay  in  a  bay  to  which  Capt.  Parry 
gave  the  name  of  Hecla  and  Griper  Bay,  and  the  wind  ia- 
creasing,  the  vessels  were  brought  to  anchor  in  seven  fatlioma 
water,  having  not  till  now  dropped  anchor  since  the  ships  Ivft 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England.      v  '    •    '  ■        •     ■  ^ 

On  the  6th  the  boats  were  sent  to  bring  on  board  some  moss 
peat  which  was  substituted  for  coals,  and  the  wind  moderating, 
the  ships  made  sail  round  a  cape  a  short  distance,  but  on  ex- 
ploring theseaaround,  it  appeared  manifest  that  nopassage  to 
the  westward  could  be  effected.  On  the  7th  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals, were  supposed  to  be  musk  oxen,  seen  feeding,  and 
two  white  hares  were  killed  by  some  of  the  officets. 

On  the  8th  the  ships  were  towed  in  shore,  and  on  the  9th 
the  ice  was  so  close  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  the  ships  be- 
ing able  to  move.  Two  large  bodies  of  ice  called  icebergs, 
which  were  aground  near  the  shore,  formed  bays,  in  which^ 
the  Hecla  and  Griper  were  secured  from  accidents  from  the 
large  pieces  of  floating  ice  and  other  dangers.  Three  days 
after  Mr.  Dealy  shot  a  musk  ox,  but  the  smell  was  unplea- 
sant, and  none  seemed  to  relish  the  flesh  as  food.  The  Hecla 
was  moved  farther  in  shore,  which  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as'the  iceberg  was  driven  from  its  situation.      .yVf 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Fife  av>d  sipartof  the  crew  ofti>e  Gripei? 
were  sent  in  ptif  suit  of  rein-deer,  whose  footsteps  th'^y  had  no- 
ticed. !Sight  eamfe  on  without  any  appearaikce  of  tlieit  return, 
and  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  for  their  safety.     Early  iu 
the  following  morning  therefore,  a  party  was  sent  im  search  of 
them ;  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  coming  on,  all  traces  of  the 
former  party  were-  lost,  and  these  latter  persooHs  ttiissed  their 
road  back,  and  it  was  not  till  after  dark,  and  rockets  were  fired 
from  the  ship,  that  they  were  able  to  get  back,  in  a  state  of 
grefit  distress  and  suffering,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  their 
.•oiiipnriions.  Another  night  of  distressing  anxiety  was  passed, 
P.  V.  '2.  F 
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and  parties  were  again  sent  on  the  look-out.  Tn  the  mean 
time  a  large  mast  with  a  flag  was  erected  on  an  adjoining 
hill,  and  smaller  poles  with  directions  attached  to  them  were 
tuck  up,  stating  thai  provisions  would  be  found  under  the 
flag  stafll  But  it  was  not  till  the  13th,  after  they  had  been 
absent  four  days,  that  any  of  the  party  were  discovered. 

Mr.  Fife's  party  consisted  of  himself  and  six  men ;  and 
after  they  had  wandered  for  three  days  they  observed  the  flag 
staff'  at  a  great  distance.  Here  a  difl'erence  of  opinion  arose, 
whether  what  they  saw  was  a  pole  erected  before  they  uad 
set  out,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ships,  or  was  in- 
tended for  their  guidance  ;  and  their  opinions  on  this  circum- 
stance so  differed,  that  four  of  the  party  proceeded  towards 
the  signal  post,  and  Mr.  Fife,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  staff  which  had  been  erected  previous  to 
their  journey,  took  a  quite  different  route.  The  four  men  af- 
ter a  journey  of  much  fatigue  reached  the  flag  staff,  and  par- 
taking of  the  provisions  and  some  rum  placed  there,  they  at- 
tempted to  proceed,  and  perceiving  footsteps,  fell  in  with 
a  party  under  Mr.  Nias,  who  were  in  search  for  them.  The 
distress  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  was  increased,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  Mr.  Fife  and  the  two  sailors  would  perish.  A 
new  party  were  just  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  advice 
was  brought  that  they  were  found.      '  '     *' 

Every  attentioQ  was  now  paid  to  the  situation  of  such  of 
the  lost  party  as  appeared  to  be  in  danger.  Some  of  them 
were  severely  frostbitten,  and  all  of  them  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion ;  but  every  attention  being  paid  to  their  situation, 
they  all  recovered  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  gave 
name  to  a  point  of  land  which  was  in  consequence  called  Cape 
Providence. 

On  the  10th  the  weather  being  clear,  the  ships  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  passing  Cape  Providence.  A  large  piece 
of  ice,  which  drifted  from  the  shore,  ran  so  close  to  the 
Httcla  as  to  strike  ^er  violently,  and  lifted  up  her  rudder. 
Vhe  ships  continued  to  sail  near  the  land  on  the  following  day. 
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From  this  time  to  the  21st,   the  ships  sailed  with  difficulty 
throu^-h  the  small  openings  which  occasionally  were  discovered, 
and  sometimes  pressed  through  the  new  ice  which  was  gather- 
ing round  very  fast.     The  Griper  was  forced  on  shore  by  a 
powerful  body  of  ice.     £b  this  dilemma  it  appeared  necessary 
to  lio"hten  her  in  order  to  get  her  afloat.  Fortunately  the  wind 
drove  the  ice  from  the  shore,  and  the  tide  rising,  the  vessel  was 
got  afloat.    The  near  approach  of  winter,  and  the  many  hin- 
drances which  daily  presented  themselves,  now  manifested  tho 
necessity  of  seeking  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  ships  to 
be  stationed  till  the  ensuing  summer.     With  this  view,  on  the 
22nd  the  ships  weighed  anchors,  and  steered  towards  Heclaand 
Griper  Bay,  at  which  place  they  had  seen  the  most  proper  situa- 
tion to  place  the  ships  during  the  winter.     The  ice  now  accu- 
mu  lated  so  fast,  that  they  began  to  fear  the  ships  would  be  frozen 
ill  during  the  night,  and  that  they  might  not  reach  the  harbour. 
Capt.  Parry  manned  a  boat,  and  accompanied  by  another 
boat  from  the-Griper^  and  the  wind  favouring  them  by  opening 
a  passage,  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
made  a  signal  for  the  ships  to  make  towards,  it.    A  body  of 
fixed  ice  of  several  inches  thick  had  formed  in  the  harbour, 
and  it  appeared  that  to  bring  the  ships  into  a  place  of  security, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  for  the  length 
of  two  miles.     They  made  holes  through  the  ice  at  different 
places,  and  found  the  depth  of  this  intended  channel  to  ue 
several  fathoms.     On  the  24th  the  ships  were  brought  into  a 
proper  situation  for  commencing  the  opening,  and  Capt.  Parry 
ordered  a  party  to  sound  and  mark  the^most  proper  way  for  the 
channel  to  be  cut.     The  opening  of  this  passage  was  a  work  of 
immense  labour  and  fatigue*  and  on  the  second  morning  of  the 
attempt,  the  opening  through  which  the  ships  had  passed  was 
found  so  much  frozen,  that  they  were  obliged  to  force  the 
pieces  of  ice  which  were  now  cut  to  form  the  channel,  under 
the  great  body  of  ice  ;  to  effect  which,  several  of  the  'tew  stood 
on  one  end  of  the  pieces,  while  others  witl»rope   raised  the 
opposite  end.  In. accomplishing  this,  the  men  stood  up  to  their 
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knees  in  water.  On  the  third  dtiy  the  canal  was  compleleiv 
cut,  and  the  ships  were  warped  into  their  proper  stations,  and 
the  captain  named  the  place  Winter  Harbour. 

Having  thus  placed  the  ships,  they  had  now  time  to  reflect 
on  the  various  difficulties  wMcii  they  might  expect  to«ncouuter 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  months.    Secluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  others,  dark  and  dreary  days  and  nights  to  be 
passed,  and  no  means  of  recreation  or  comfort  to  be  procui^d, 
excepting  what  the   ships*  stores  aflbrded ;  much   depended 
upon  the  management  and  forethought  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand :  to  this  end  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  or- 
der and  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  crews  were  issued. 
The  decks  were  roofed  over  with  a  wadding  tilt,  and  every 
mode  was  adopted  to  shelter  the  crew  from  the  snow  and 
wind.     They  were  also  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the 
crews  to  walk  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  might  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  exercise  on  shore.   ,i,uf   vrj/;';  .-*  .    • 
A  house  was  built  for  the  reception  of  the  clocks  and  ma- 
thematical mstruments  which  had  been  brought  out.     Thi^; 
was  erected  with  some  labour,  as  the  ground  wa,«  so  frozen 
as  to  be  opened  with  difficulty.     It  was  however  at  length  so 
nuilt  and  lined  with  moss,  as  to  sustain  a  warm  temperature 
at  the  severest  part  of  the  winter  <•  •  •-'     •  •^^     •  ■  •' '  • 

Attention  was  paid  to  adopt  nil  useful  regulations  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  crews,  who  at  this  time,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  when  they 
quitted  their  native  country.  Stoves  were  erected,  am; 
stove  pipes  so  placed,  as  to  impart  heat  and  convey  the  warm 
air  between  the  decks.  Beer  was  brewed  of  the  essence  of 
malt  and  hops,  until  the  weather  became  so  severe  that  the 
liquor  would  not  ferment.  Donkin's  preserved  meat,  sour 
krout,  pickles,  and  vinegar  was  issued .  Lime  jaice  and  su- 
gar, mixed  with  water,  was  supplied  to  the  men.  Attention 
was  paid  to  their  clothing,  and  the  men  were  daily  mustered 
and  examined  by  the  proper  officers.  The  bedding  also,  was 
regularly  examined.     Thff  medical  uflicers  examined  every 
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^lan  at  stated  times,  to  observe  if  any  appearances  of  an 
unhealthy  character  were  manifested.  *•!-   .••'••«  ""t 

To  prevent  a  state  of  inactivity,  Capt.  Parry  proposed  to 
the  officers  to  establish  a  course  of  theatrical  amusements  ; 
which  being  readily  acceded  to.  Lieutenant  Beechey  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  performances,  and  on  the  5th 
of  November,  the  ships*  crews  virere  amused  by  a  theatrical 
exhibition.  A  Newspaper  wag  also  established  and  pub* 
lished  weekly  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  officers,  to 
which  they  gave  the  Nam«  of  the  North  Georgia  Gazette 
and  Winter  Chronicle.  These  various  contrivances  were 
adopted  and  pursued  that  the  minds  of  the  people  might  be 
occupied  and  diverted  during  the  many  dark  and  dreary 
months  they  liad  to  remain  frozen  up  in  Winter  HarboMr. 

Before  the  cl4)se  of  the  month  of  October,  the  sea  was 
completely  frozen  over,  and  presented  to  the  eye  one  solid 
and  compact  field  of  immoveable  ice.  They  saw  several 
rein  deer,  and  a  white  bear  pursued  one  of  the  crew  to  the 
ships,  where  some  of  (he  people  fired  at,  and  wounded  him, 
but  nevertheless  he  made  his  escape.  On  the  lOtfo  of  Octo- 
ber, n  party  went  in  pursuit  of  some  rein  deer ;  and  staying 
out  until  the  night  set  is,  considerable  apprehension  was  ex- 
cited on  their  behalf,  and  others  were  sent  in  search  of  them, 
and  rockets  fired  to  direct  them  the  way.  One  man  was 
found  in  that  state  of  insensibility  which  excessive  cold  in- 
duces;  his  hands  were  frost  bitten,  and  probably  he  would 
have  perished,  bnt  for  the  assistance  of  those  sent  in  pursuit 
of  them.  His  fingers  were  become  stiff,  and  it  was  after- 
wards necessary  to  take  off  three  of  them.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  went  on  this  party  were  so  affected  as  to  appear 
in  a  state  of  idiotoy  ;  hut  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin  and 
j)roperly  attended  to,  they  soon  recovered  their  useful  fa- 
culties. In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  direction  posts 
were  erected  on  difierent  high  parts,  pointmg  to  the  ships. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  snow,  during  a  hard 
gale  of  wind,  drifted  with  such  force  that  it  was  found  ne- 
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cessary  to  keep  under  the  coverings  erected,  and  to  extend 
a  line  from  sliip  to  ship,  and  from  the  ships  to  the  shed 
erected  on  the  land,  as  the  sight  was  interrupted  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  snow.  The  deer  about  this  time  accu- 
mulated in  considerable  numbers,  probably  it  being  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  these  regions.  Parties  who 
went  out  afterwards  with  their  gun«  to  kill  game,  returned 
without  discovering  animals  of  any  kind.  The  party  had  now 
about  five  hours  of  day-light,  the  remainder  of  ti)e  twenty 
four  were  marked  by  its  absence.  A  peculiar  sensation  at- 
tended the  touching  of  any  metallic  substance,  tending  to 
produce  a  kind  of  pain  as  when  a  person  had  passed  his  band 
on  heated  iron,        v/n-.n-   •■  >;  ••,  i.  ;.  ■.   r.  .;i  ..•;,'«   [.•;.•;;  ^  ■■!;*?•:  ;,. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  sun  took  his  departure 
for  the  winter  months  ;  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  activity, 
and  present  a  means  of  exciting  attention  among  the  Crew^ 
the  force  of  Miss  in  her  Teens  was  performed  by  different 
officers  of  the  ships.  The  preparations  necessary  on  the 
occasion  occupied  a  few  days  of  their  time,  and  tended  to 
their  health  and  diversion  ;  these  kind  of  amusements  were 
afterwards  repeated.  Half  the  month  of  December  had 
now  passed  away,  and  it  was  become  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  use  some  of  the  instruments  ;  for  if  on  looking 
through  the  glasses  any  breath  escaped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  party,  it  became  converted  into  a  coat  of  ice  on  the 
glass.  The  vivid  light  of  the  Aurora  Boreuhi  was  now 
constantly  visiting  them,  and  afforded  most  inteie»tmg  sub" 
jects  for  their  observation.  The  vinegar  became  frozen, 
the  lemon  juice,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  in  bottles, 
froze,  and  the  bottles  burst.  They  had  a  few  gallons  of 
concentrated  vinegar,  which  resisted  the  operation  of  the 
frost,  at  least  it  only  assumed  the  consistency  of  lard. 

One  half  the  winter  passed  away  and  they  approached 
the  new  year,  without  having  ex[)erienced  the  tedium  which 
such  a  lengthened  period  of  dark'^ebs  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  to  pro<iuce,  and  tliey  felt  surprised  at  the  quickness 
with  which  the  time  had  appeared  to  pass  by.  i,,..     .  ,  , 

To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  crew  by  occupying  their 
time,  they  were  divided  into  four  watches,  and  a  daily 
ouurse  of  duty  required  to  be  fulfilled ;  an  inspection  took 
place  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  cleanliness,  warmth  of 
cloathing,  and  their  general  comfort ;  the  sides  of  the  ship 
were  rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  to  take  off  any  humidity  that 
might  appear,  and  tlie  decks  and  other  parts  were  rubbed 
with  hot  sand.  If  any  appearance  of  ice  between  decks,  it 
was  scraped  uif  and  carefully  removed,  and  a  pipe  conveying 
hut  air  was  placed  in  a  direction  to  remove  such  dampness. 
Capt.  Parry  remarks  that  this  inconvenience  might  to  a  great 
degree  have  been  avoided,  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  to 
keep  up  two  good  fires  on  the  lower  deck,  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  stock  of  coals  would  not  per- 
mit this,  considering  the  probability  of  their  spending  a  se- 
cond winter  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  therefore  was  only 
allowed  on  a  few  occasions  during  the  most  severe  part  of 
the  winter.  When  the  weather  permitted,  they  were  sent 
on  shore  to  walk  or  take  exercise,  and  on  other  occasions 
they  were  required  to  run  for  a  time  round  the  deck,  sing- 
ing some  tune  or  some  one  playing  an  organ.  In  the  even- 
ing they  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  might  feel 
inclined,  and  the  officers  spent  their  evening  in  musical 
pursuits,  or  in  some  game  of  amusement. 

The  Sundays  appear  to  have  been  generally  spent  in  much 
of  a  christian  spirit.  A  regular  course  of  duties  were  gone 
through,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their 
religious  services  were  performed  impressed  no  small  de« 
gree  of  seriousness  and  reverence  on  the  occasion.  On 
Christmas  Day  also  divine  service  was  performed  and  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  grog  ani  provisions  issued  to  the  men. 

Symptoms  of  scurvy  having  made  their  appearance  on 
Mr.  Scallon,  the  gunner  of  the  Hecla,  Capt.  Parry  tried  to 
raise  sallads  of  mustard  and  cress  in  his  cabin,  in   mould 
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placed ' along  the  side  of  the  stov(>  pipe,  nnd  lie  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  geHeratly  procure  a  small  crop  on  the 
sixth  or  y^veivth  day.  The  use  of  th«se  were  so  for  suc- 
cessful on  Mr.  Scallon^  that  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself 
in  a  consrder^Me  state  o^iMnvatescence. 

On  th«  fi'ftee'rvih  of  January  they  siaw  a  remarkable  in< 
teresting  display  of  the  Aurora  Burealis,  forming  a  com- 
pTete  arch,  and  tarying  its  lights  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner.  During  the  wbote  time  of  their  staying  here, 
though  these  northern  liglHs  continually  appeared,  nothing 
bearing  comparison'  with  this  was  observed  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. 

On  the  Sd  of  February  the  sun  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  having  not  been  visible  since  the  11th  of  November. 

The  weather  was  about  this  tim«  more  severely  cold  than 
at  aay  other  part  of  the  season,  and  frequently  frost  bitten 
cases  were  brought  under  the  surgeon's  notice.  Most  of  the 
cases'  were  in  the  feet,  which  being  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  center  of  circulation,  were  more  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. Whenever  any  cases  did  occur,  it  t^as  with  great 
slowness  that  a  recovery  proceeded,  and  in  general  it  was 
with  the  loss  of  the  toe-nail,  or  of  the  skid.  .  j<>.;  ,^.,,j 

It  was  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  notioe,^  at  how 
great  a  distance  soonda  were  heard.  Godversation  in  the 
common  tone  o(^  voioe  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile.         .''i.nn-sfiiuiii;  /t*  ';u:i;^  '.iiiuyt*  m  'in 
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The  increasing  length  of  the  day,  and  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  induced>  C»pt.  Parry  to  attempt  opening  the  win- 
dows below  deck.  The  Heola  had  double  windows  in  her 
stem,  with  am  interval  of  about  two  feet  between  each  win- 
dow. It  appeared  that  the  vapour  which  bad  arisen  from 
the  stoves  ha«l  become  frozen  between  the  two  windows,  so 
that  more  than  a  dozen  baskets  full  of  ice  were  removed  in 
i>rder  to  admit  the  light.  The  consequence  of  this  however 
was,  that  the  cabin  became  exceedingly  cold,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  sit  there  without  being  warmly  wrapped  up^:;; 
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An  accident  of  a  most  serious  nature  took  place  on  tb« 
24  ill  of  February.  The  house  erected  on  shore  for  the  re- 
ception of  (he  clocks  and  instruments,  by  some  accidiMit took 
i  fire.  The  crew  at  the  time  were  on  deck  tuking  thinr  usual 
exercise,  so  that  a  most  ready  attention  was  paid,  and  for> 
tunately  it  «va8  soon  got  under  ;  but  the  effort  was  accom- 
panied with  distressing  circumstances  of  frost-bite  to  seve- 
ral of  the  crew.  Almost  every  nose  and  ch«^ek,  manifested 
by  their  deadly  whiteness,  (r^irhile  they  were  engaged  in  pat- 
ting out  the  flames)  the  state  in  which  they  were,  and  the 
medical  gentlemen,  with  assistants,  were  employed  rubbing 
the  parts  with  snow,  so  that  no  less  than  sixteen  men  were 
added  to  the  sick  list,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  fingers. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  they  concluded  their  theatrical  per- 
formances with  the  Citizen,  and  the  Mayor  of  Garratt.  The 
theatre  was  now  dismantled,  and  the  enclosures  removed 
to  afford  light  to  the  officers  cabins. 

Their  solicitude  to  proceed  on  the  purposes  of  their  voy- 
age was  now  considerable.  They  had  advanced  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  the  sun  was  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  above  the  horizon,  yet  still  the  cold  was  extremely  se- 
vere, and  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  white  surface,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  chilled  every  prospect.  The  health  of  the  ships 
companies  however  daily  improved  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  all  appeared  in  a  convalescent  state 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  by  the  end  of  April,  became 
60  much  more  mild,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  tbe  freez- 
ing point,  and  some  of  the  crew  seemed  disposed  to  forego 
the  use  of  some  of  their  clothing,  but  were  prevented  by 
their  superior  officers.  Their  clothing,  which  had  hitherto 
been  washed  and  dried  below  deck  by  means  of  the  stoves, 
was  now  exposed  for  this  purpose  to  the  open  air.  Under 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  be  needful,  the  provisions  were 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  usual  allowance,  which  was  sub* 
mitted  to  by  both  officers  and  men  without  a  murmur 
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Tn  the  middle  of  May,  the  crew  proceeded  to  cut  the  ice 
from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  was  a  coUl  and  tedious  per- 
formance, and  occupied  their  attention  for  nine  days.  To- 
wards the  end  of  tliis  month,  they  had  a  smartshower  of  rain, 
yet  except  in  this  instance,  but  little  appearance  of  a  thaw 
was  manifest,  and  they  were  now  approaching  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  sun's  longest  continuance  among  them.  Th«» 
Commander  had  resolved  upon  an  excursion  to  Table  Hill, 
and  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country.  Every  one  offered  to 
be  of  the  party ;  but  Capt.  Parry  thought  proper  to  confine 
his  number  to  eleven  persons  beside  himself.  A  small  cart 
was  built  to  carry  provisions,  a  cooking  apparatus,  and  other 
necessary  articles;  and  every  one  took  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  necessary  clothing.  An  additional  party  went 
with  them  the  first  day's  journey ;  and  in  good  spirits,  they 
fixed  their  first  encampment,  and  retired  to  their  repose,  each 
man  having  a  warm  blanket  sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 
To  avoid  the  injury  which  their  eyes  might  sustain  by  the  re* 
Hetttion  of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  up 
for  their  repose  in  the  middle  of  t!»e  day  and  to  travel  by 
night,  if  night  it  might  be  called  w  hen  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  They  continued  their 
journey  over  Melville  Island  till  they  came  within  view  of 
what  appeared  to  them  the  frozen  sea.  To  determine  this, 
Capt.  Parry,  accompanied  by  three  others  of  the  party,  set 
out  to  make  a  closer  examination.  On  their  getting  nearer, 
they  were  satisfied  by  the  cracks  in  the  ice  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  occurred  at  Winter  Harbour,  that  these  cracks 
were  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  To  determine 
this  point  however  more  satisfactorily,  they  went  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  on  the  ice,  and  attempted  to  make  an  opening 
with  a  pickaxe ;  but  after  digging  about  two  feet  into  the 
ice  without  obtaining  an  opening,  they  resolved  to  return  (o 
the  party,  and  procure  more  assistance.  They  returned 
therefore  to  their  companions,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded with  the  whole  party,  and  renewed  their  attempt  to 
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di"-  through  the  ice.  After  several  hours  labour  the  peo- 
ple at  length  carac  to  water,  having  dug  into  the  ico  to  the 
dejith  of  nearly  fifteen  feet.  The  water  rose  to  nearly 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface,  and  on  tasting  it 
It  was  manifestly  the  sea  water.  They  met  with  a  few 
ducks  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  killed  one.  At  this  place 
they  erected  a  monument  of  stones,  twelve  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  and  placed  under  it   a  tin  case  containing  an  account 

of  the  party,  .        , 

Having  proceeded  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Melville 
Island,  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  dilferent  direction. 
About  seven  in  the  nsorning  they  halted,  and  were  preparing 
for  repose,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  knapsack  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Reid  had  fallen  offthe  cart  in  their  journey .  He 
set  out  to  look  for  it,  but  did  not  return  till  eleven  o'clock, 
when  he  appeared  so  severely  affected  by  snow-'blindness, 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  see  his  way,  so  great  was  the  glare 
of  the  snow,  when  the  sun  shone  most  powerful  upon  it. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  met  with  so  rough  a  road, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone  of  all  sizes,  as  occa- 
sioned the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  in  which  they  had  carried 
their  baggage  to  break.  As  it  was  now  becorie  useless, 
they  pitched  their  tents,  made  a  fire  of  the  wood,  and 
having  shot  a  few  ptarmigans,  made  a  sumptuous  meal  com- 
pared with  their  usual  fare.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  mostly 
on  preserved  meats,  which  in  general  they  found  hard  Fro- 
zen, when  taken  out  of  their  canisters. 

It  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of 
the  cart,  that  the  baggage  should  be  carried  on  the  per)ple's 
shoulders.  It  was  accordingly  distributed  in  regular  pro- 
portions, the  weight  of  the  officers  knapsacks  hping  a  few 
pounds  lighter  than  those  of  the  men. 

Having  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  for  several 
miles,  over  ice,  they  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  cros- 
sing a  gulph  of  the  sea;  and  Capt.  Parry,  desirous  of  satis- 
fying himself,    was   proceeding  to   dig  through   the   ice, 
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when  one  of  tlio  seamen,  goin^  tu  u  puoi  of  wntrr  on  tlir  flue, 
that  ho  might  drink,  Mtated  that  the  wnter  was  suit,  'lud 
thu§  satisfied  his  wishes  without  farther  trouble.  Alter  tliisi 
he  ascended  an  eminence  and  ubtuincd  a  distinct  view  of 
the  entrance  into  it,  and  nuined  it  Liddon's  Gulph,  after 
the  name  of  the  commanding  olHcer  of  the  Griper. 

As  the  party  were  now  drawing  near  Winter  llarhour, 
they  resolved  to  enjoy  a  day's  sporting.  They  accordingly 
went  out  in  parties  early  in  the  morning,  und  soon  saw  a 
musk  o\  feeding  in  an  excellent  pasture,  and  where  from 
its  appearance,  many  more  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  deer,  had 
hcen  lately  feeding.  On  firing  at  him,  th<^  distance  was  so 
great  that  the  shot  either  missed  him,  or  did  not  penetrate. 
He  set  otT  however  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  hills,  and  they 
saw  him  no  more.  They  found  a  small  herd  of  deer,  some 
brent-geese,  and  ptarmigans,  but  did  not  profit  much  from 
their  excursion.  They  discovered  the  remains  of  some  Es- 
quimaux huts.  The  moss  was  spread  oyer  the  floors,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  growth  of  three  or  four  years.  A"  they 
drew  near  the  ships,  they  were  met  by  almost  every  ofiicer 
and  seaman  of  the  ships,  who  most  heartily  welcomed  their 
return,  and  expressed  their  peculiar  joy  to  perceive,  as  they 
said,  that  every  one  of  the  party  appeared  to  look  in  better 
health  than  when  they  set  out  on  their  departure  just  n  I'ort- 
night  preceding.    <  •  «^     .  ....  .,i  ;  i.iv 

During  the  absence  of  the  party  rh  the  })i'eceding  excur- 
sion. Lieutenant  Liddon  and  the  officer  left  in  command 
of  the  Hecia,  had  been  diligently  occupied  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  departure  of  the  ships,  as  soon  as  the  wea« 
ther  should  permit.  A  great  quantity  of  ballast  had  been 
taken  into  each  ship,  to  supply  the  deficiences  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  consumption  of  coals,  during  the 
time  they  had  been  frozen  into  their  present  situation 
A  survey  had  been  made  of  the  various  stores  and  provi- 
sions, and  excepting  the  lemon-juice  and  vinegar  noticed 
before,  all  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.     Indeed  almost  th« 
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riie  snow  continued  to  roelt  very  fast,  and  a  great 
change  was  manifest  in  the  ice  ;  it  being  covered  with  re- 
servoirs or  basons  of  water,  as  the  thaw  proceeded. 

Flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  ai  well  as  deer  and  other 
birds,  and  animals,  now  continually  made  their  appearance ; 
and  Capt.  Parry  being  desirous  to  procure  as  large  a  sup- 
ply as  possible  for  both  ships,  from  which  these  creatures 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  directed  a  party  from  each 
ship  to  go  out  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  success.  Accordingly  they  set  out, 
headed  by  Lieutenants  Beechy  and  Hoppner,  taking  tents, 
blankets,  fuel,  au()  the  regular  allowance  of  provisions  to 
each  man.  By  this  queans  they  obtained  a  seasonable  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  the  change  of  diet  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  every  man  on  board  after  having  lived  on  such  provi- 
sions as  the  ship  afforded  for  so  many  months. 

The  face  of  the  country  also  presented  a  general  state  of 
vegetation.  Sorrel  was  gathered  in  considerable  quantities, 
some  of  the  men  being  regularly  sent  out  to  pick  it.  The 
leaves  were  served  out  to  the  messes  both  of  officers  and 
men,  and  eaten  as  sallads  or  boiled  as  greens,  or  made  into 
puddings.  So  abundantly  were  the  ships  thus  supplied,  that 
their  beneficial  effects  were  quickly  manifested  in  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  crews. 

On  the  27th  of  June  a  seaman  named  William  Scott,  and 
who  had  been  on  the  sick  list  for  about  two  months,  died. 
The  first  symptoms  were  fever  and  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Strong  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  afterwards  ma- 
nifest, and  a  treatment  consistent  with  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  presented  themselves  was  pursued  by  the 
medical  officer.  A  state  of  stupor  afterwards  followed, 
which   was  succeeded  by  delirium.     After  a  time  this  ex- 
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citemeut    subsided ;  but  a  relapse  shortly  followed   which 
carried   him  off.     At  the  request  of  the  surgeon,  Captain 
Parry  suffered  the  body  to  be  opened  ;  but  it  appeared  af- 
terwards that  the  great  obstacle  to   his  recovery,  and  which 
could  not  but  counteract  all  systematic  efforts,  was  an  un- 
fortup  ate  propensity  to  liquor,  which  he  gratified  by  illici 
bartering  with  others  of  the  crew.     This  event,  in  a  voyage 
undertaken  and  pursued  under  circumstances    so  different 
from  all   former    voyages,  in  what  had  been  considered  an 
uninhabitable  climate  during  the  winter  months,  exposed  to 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  cause  disease 
and  death,  can   be  considered  only  as  remarkable,    that  it 
shouM  stand  alone,    and   be  the   only  instance  of  the  fatal 
power  of  disease  among  the  crew.     On  the  following  Sun- 
day, after   divine   service  had  been  performed,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  deposited  in  a  grave  made  for  its  recep- 
tion a  short  distance   from  the   beach.     The   ensigns    and 
pendants    were  lowered  half  mast  during  the  procession  to 
the  grave,  which  consisted  of  the  whole  crew,  both   officers 
and  men.     The  whole  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  decorum.     A  tomb  stone  was  placed  a  t 
the  head  of  the  grave,  with  an  inscription   stating  the  cir- 
cumstance. '  ^     i  ;  ,;  .,       ^  ,      ,^,  ^ 
3n  the  beginning  of  July  an  herd  of  deer  being  observed, 
a  party   were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  the  open  - 
ness  of  the  country,  giving  the  people  n<>   opportunity  of 
approaching  them  unperceived,  the  whole  of  them  escaped. 
The  thaw  was  now  become  very  rapid.     Currents  of  water 
were  pouring  down  the  hills  from  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
Pools  of  water  were  every  where  forming  on  the  ice  from  the 
thaw.     Much  rain  also  fell,  which  increased  the  number  and 
depths  of  the  holes   in  the  ice,  which  now  ap))roached  to 
that  state  of  rottenness  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  walk 
across   the   pools.     Boats  were    able  to    pass  by  means  of 
these  pools  from  ship  to  ship  and  also  from  the  ships  to  the 
laud.     All  the  preparations  necessary  for   their  departure 
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were  now  completed.  The  thermometer  now  generally 
stood  aHrom  55  to60°andthemost  pleasant  sensations  Were 
excited  in  all  at  the  comfortable  alteration  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  The  enjoyments  of  a  pleasant  walk, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  living  from  the  hunting  parties, 
and  the  abundance  of  sorrel  supplied  now  for  every  meal, 
presented  such  a  scene  of  enjoyment  as  was  most  cheering 
so  far  as  regarded  all  their  temporal  comfort ;  but  the 
month  of  July  was  so  far  advanced,  that  they  began  to  be 
apprehensive  there  would  be  no  time  for  active  operations 
as  to  the  main  object  of  their  enterprize,  as  winter  would 
be  soon  again  setting  in,  for  the  great  body  of  ice  had  not 
yet  broken  up  so  as  to  make  sea  room  for  the  ships. 

About  the  20th,  during  a  strong  breeze,  the  ice  round  the 
ships  separated  so  as  to  leave  them  completely  free  ;  no 
appearance  however  presented  itself  of  any  disruption  or 
opening  of  the  ice  out  at  sea,  so  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of 
their  escaping  from  their  present  situation.  Some  few 
iiuramocks  of  ice  were  pressed  up  round  the  beach,  and  the 
moving  of  these  bodies  as  the  wind  or  tide  varied,  put  the 
ships  sometimes  into  considerable  peril.  A  large  portion 
of  the  ice  was  detached  on  the  30th  from  the  main  body  so 
as  to  leave  a  greater  extent  of  clear  water  round  the  ships 
and  the  whole  body  of  ice  in  the  harbour  appeared  to  be 
moving,  but  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  remained  as  yet  one 
body  of  ice.  During  the  nights  the  cold  now  was  manifest 
and  the  pools  of  water  which  were  on  the  ice  became 
on  these  occasions  slightly  frozen  over.  The  following  day 
the  wind  blowing  fresh,  and  every  appearance,  by  the  driving 
of  the  ice,  indicating  that  they  would  find  an  opening,  Capt. 
Parry  directed  every  thing  that  remained  on  shore  to  be 
embarked  and  prepared  for  sailing.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  ships  weighed,  and  the  ice  moving,  they  sailed  out  of 
Winter  Harbour,  after  having  been  frozen  in  upwards  of 
ten  months,  having  passed  part  of  the  September  of  the 
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year  1619  and  quitting  it  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  1820. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  advanced,  they 
could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  little 
summer  which  remained  for  the  purpose  oi  pursuing  further 
discoveries.  The  heavy  masses  of  ice  which  every  where 
presented  themselves  and  the  small  appearances  of  open  sea 
were  very  discouraging  ;  but  Capt.  Parry  resolved  to  use 
every  effort  in  pushing  to  the  westward.  It  required  every 
exertion  and  the  most  quick  judgment  and  decission  tu 
avoid  being  crushed  by  the  large  floes  and  hummocks  of 
ice  which  were  passing  or  repassing  as  the  wind  or  tide 
changed.  The  Griper  on  different  days  was  lifted  two  feet 
out  of  the  water.      •'-''<,.'; 

Capt.  Parry  took  repeated  observations  on  the  high  land, 
as  he  sailed  to  the  westward  round  Melvillo  Island,  but 
could  discover  no  clear  way  for  the  sliips  to  move.  The 
Tlecla  was  often  obliged  to  unship  her  rudder  and  to  use 
prompt  efforts  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ice,  and  was  notwith- 
standing nipped  or  severely  pressed  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. The  Griper  was  twisted  so  as  to  make  her  crack 
a  great  deal.  So  truly  alarming  were  the  circumstances,  that 
Lieutenant  Liddon  landed  all  the  journals  and  documents 
of  importance,  and  made  every  arrangement  for  saving  the 
stores  and  provisions,  as  he  now  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  shipwreck.  Oapt.  Parry  at  this  time  also  felt  almost 
equally  a])prehensive  for  the  fate  of  the  Hecla*  as  she  was 
so  closely  surrounded  by  loose  ice,  that  a  slight  pressure  of 
so  weighty  a  body  towards  the  shore  would  have  produced 
most  distressing  consequences.  In  the  night,  the  ice  gave 
the  Hecla  a  heel  of  eighteen  inches  towards  the  shore,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  do  her  any  material  injury.  They  were 
at  length  relieved  from  farther  apprehensions  at  this  time 
by  the  ice  gradually  receding  from  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up. 

On  tho  16th,  it  bein^  a  fine  day,  Capt.  Parry  with  some 
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of  the  officers  landed,  and  made  an  excursion  to  the  west- 
wiird,  along  the  high  part  of  the  land  next  the  sea,  with  a 
vie     to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  that 
way.     They  found  a  channel  of  open   water  between  the 
land  an«l  the  ice,  extending  is  far  as  a  headland,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Dundas;  but  beyond  this,  to 
the  westward,  all  appeared  one  solid  body  of  ice.     Cap- 
tain  Parry,   therefore,    determined  to  attempt   no  longer 
sailing  in  this  direction,  but  to  make  trial  of  a  more  south- 
ern )n^*tude,  in  which  he  flattered  himself  his  etforts  would 
be  attended  with  success.     Cape  Dundas,  which   was  the 
most  westernmost  point  of  the  Polar  Sea,  which  they  made, 
is  in  latitude  74°  2',  and  in  longitude  113P  57*.     The  length 
of  Melville  Island,  which  for  so  many  months  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  residence,  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  ships,  they  made  sail  to 
the  eastward.  A  vigilant  watch  was  directed  to  be  made 
for  any  opening  which  might  present  itself.  After  sailing 
a  few  miles,  the  Hecia  was  secured  for  the  night  in  a  kind 
of  harbour  formed  by  large  masses  of  ice,  which,  while  it 
afforded  the  best  security  to  be  obtained,  was  not  a  little 
terrific  iu  its  appearance,  as  on  the  opposite  side  masses  of 
ice  were  accumulated  which  leaned  so  much  towards  the 
ship,  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  might  fall  upon  it. 
The  Griper  was  made  fast  near  the  beach,  in  a  more  open 
situation,  and  her  rudder  unshipped,  in  case  she  should  be 
assailed  by  the  ice.  In  efforts  to  proceed,  amidst  all  the 
difficulties  which  these  frozen  seas  presented,  the  succeed- 
ing days  were  spent.  The  large  flo^^  of  ice  which  were 
sailing  about,  often  drew  more  water  than  the  ships,  and 
they  received  some  severe  shocks  from  them.  The  new 
ice  which  formed  every  night,  the  situation  in  which  the 
ships  were  placed,  the  shortness  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  extent  of  their  resources  in  provisions 
end  necessary  articles,  required  now  the  most  serious  con- 
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tUlL^ratioM,  in  refereiic*^  to  the  accomplishment  uf  the  pur- 
poses of  the  voyage,  aiul  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
eople.  In  a  fortnight  they  would  arrive  at  that  period 
R'hen  it  was  considered  no  efforts  to  navigate  the  Polar  Sea 
was  practicable."— The  distance  to  Icy  Cape  was  eight  or 
nine  hundred  miles,  and  all  their  efforts  this  season  had  not 
taken  them  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  in  the  de- 
tired  direction.  Indeed,  they  had  experienced  such  a 
series  of  difficulties  and  delays,  ana  the  ships  had  been  in 
such  repeated  states  of  danger,  that  Captain  Parry  consi- 
dered himself,  under  all  circumstances,  uo  longer  justified 
in  his  attempt  to  proceed  in  discovery 

The  ships  were  still  in  good  condition — the  health  of  the 
whole  crew  was  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  they  quitted 
England  ;— but  the  loss  of  the  lemon  juice,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  so  powerful  an  antiscorbutic ;  the  inconvenience 
of  crowding  so  many  persons  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  ships  afforded,  which  preventeu  the  keeping  the 
ships  in  a  dry  and  healthy  state;  these,  with  other  reasons, 
induced  Captain  Parry  to  submit  a  specific  question  to  the 
officers,  calling  upon  them  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circuuistanoes,  and  after  well  reflecting  on  the  whple, 
to  give  him  their  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing 
further  the  specific  object  of  their  voyage. 

After  due  consideration,  the  officers  gave  in  their  opinion 
to  Captain  Parry,  in  which  they  unanimously  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  futility  of  any  further  attempts  at  exploring  the 
sea  to  the  westward  \  and  agreeing  in  opinion  also  with  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  an  opening  which  might  lead  towards  the 
American  continent ;  and  that  after  a  reasonable  time  fail- 
ing to  find  such  passage,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to 
return  to  England,  than  to  risk  the  passing  another  winter 
in  these  seas,  from  whence  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
would  derive  any  peculiar  advantas^e,  as  to  starting  early  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season 
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On  the  27th  of  August  they  passed  the  east  end  of  Mel- 
ville Island.  The  navigahle  channel  now  increased  nsi 
they  sailed  to  the  eastward,  so  that  it  became  not  less  than 
ten  miles  wide.  A  constant  look-out  was  had  from  the 
crow's-nest  for  an  opening  to  the  southward,  but  without 
any  success.  During  a  thick  fog  they  kept  the  ships  as 
close  to  the  ice  as  ;>nssible,  that  they  might  not  miss  any 
opening  to  the  southward.  In  the  evening  of  this  day  they 
were  near  to  the  same  spot  as  they  had  been  on  the  same 
(|:iy  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  to  add  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstance,  were  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  of 
steering  the  ships  by  each  other,  the  Griper  keeping  the 
Ilecia  ahead,  and  the  Hecla  keeping  the  Griper  directly 
astern,  having  no  better  means  of  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion the  ships  were  sailing. 

The  ships  having  traced  the  ice,  with  a  view  to  discover 
an  o|)ening  to  (he  southward,  from  the  longitude  of  114*  to 
that  of  90®,  without  effect.  Captain  Parry  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  return  to  England.  li)  consequence  of  this  reso- 
lution,  by  which  there  was  no  necessity  to  make  such  a 
reserve  of  provisions  or  fuel,  as  would  have  been  the  ca&e, 
had  they  proceeded  in  an  attempt  at  further  discovery, 
they  were  put  upon  full  allowance  of  food,  and  such  an 
issue  of  coals  as  might  contribute  to  their  comfort.  For 
near  eleven  months  they  had  been  on  an  allowance  of  two- 
thirds  of  breud  and  other  provisions,  and  only  a  partial 
supply  of  coals  ;  and  tins  during  a  severity  of  weather  that 
particularly  needed  every  comfort,  both  of  nourishment 
and  warmth;  an  order  to  the  effect  above  alluded  to,  could 
not  therefore  hut  be  received  with  the  most  heart-cheering 
satisfaction.  .:jj 

On  <he  30th  of  August,  having  a  westerly  breeze,  the 
bhlps  advanced  through  the  strait,  with  a  view  to  run  out 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  it  being  the  determination  of  Captain 
Parry,  in  his  return,  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  conceiving  that  it  might  be 
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nn  iinpurlant  lulvanUige  to  Whaleru  on  this  station.  It 
might  also  be  possible  to  find  some  outlet  into  the  Polar 
Sea  in  a  lower  latitude  than  that  of  Sir  Janoes  Lancaster*! 
Sound,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  any  further  attempts  at  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passajje. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  being  in  latitude  71"  24',  they 
passed  some  of  the  highest  icebergs  they  had  ever  seen, 
one  of  them  being  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Landing  on  the  beach  at  a  place  named  Pond^s  Bay,  they 
found  several  ponds  of  water,  and  Mr.  Hoppner  saw  two 
large  flocks  of  geese.  They  met  also  with  the  tracks  of 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Upon  the  beach  they 
found  part  of  the  bone  of  a  whale,  which  had  been  cut  at 
one  end  ;  they  also  found  a  quantity  of  chips  lying  about  it, 
by  which  it  was  manifest  that  these  parts  had  been  visited 
recently  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  indeed,  Captain 
Parry  surmised  that  some  of  these  people  were  resident  in 
the  vicinity,  but  his  time  did  not  admit  of  his  seeking  to 
fi.id  them.     The  latitude  was  71"  15'. 

On  the  4th  of  September  they  were  most  agreeably  sur* 
prised  with  seeing,  from  the  mast  head,  a  ship,  and  soon 
afterwards  two  others.  They  soon  perceivad  that  they 
were  whalers  ;  but  they  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  en* 
suing  night. — They  came  in  sight  of  these  and  other  whalers 
again  on  the  dth,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Williamson,  the 
master  of  the  ship  Lee,  of  Hull,  of  the  death  of  King 
George  the  Third,  and  also  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. — Mr. 
Williamson  also  told  them  he  had  met  with  some  Esqui- 
maux in  the  inlet  called  the  river  Clyde^  when  he  was  in 
these  seas  in  the  year  1818 ;  and  Captain  Parry  being  de- 
sirous to  have  some  communication  with  them,  and  also  to 
examine  the  inlet  more  minutely,  made  up  a  packet  of  dis- 
pfttches  and  letters,  and  sent  on  board  the  Lee,  and  then 
nade  sail  for  the  inlet,  and  made  for  that  part  where  they 
were  directed  to  look  for  the  Esquimaux  huts.     Night  came 
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9n,  however,  before  lliey  could  discover  them,  and  the 
weather  the  next  day  bein^  very  thick  with  snow,  did  not 
permit  their  standing  in  lor  the  land.  Here  they  found 
themselves  near  an  immense  iceberg,  \vhich  they  recognised 
to  be  the  same,  from  its  shape  and  dimensions,  as  they 
had  met  with  in  September  1818,  and  measured  upwards 
of  two  miles  in  length.  It  was  aground  in  the  very  same 
spot  as  when  then  noticed. 

In  the  evenint;,  being*  near  one  of  the  islands  situated 
in  this  inlet,  they  saw  some  canoes  paddling  towards  the 
ships.  They  came  along  side  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  nr.ade  signs  to  have  their  canoes  taken  on 
board,  and  then  camo  up  tlie  ships  side  without  manifesting 
any  apprehension.— The  party  consisted  of  four  persons, 
an  old  man  of  about  sixty,  and  three  young  men.  They 
manifested  their  astonishment  and  delight  by  much  noise, 
and  a  variety  of  gestures,  if  a  present  was  made  to 
cither  of  them,  or  any  thing  they  saw  excited  particular 
attention,  their  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  a  bawling 
noise,  until  they  became  almost  hoarse,  and  at  the  same 
time  jumping  and  dancing  till  their  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted. 

They  were  afterwards  taken  below  deck,  although  at 
first  some  of  the  younger  ones  seemed  reluctant  to  descend ; 
but  the  old  man  leading  the  way,  the  others  then  followed, 
with  the  utmost  readiness.  Lieutenant  Beechey  being  de- 
sirous of  taking  a  likeness  of  the  old  man,  he  was  requested 
to  seat  himself  in  a  position  for  that  purpose  ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  to  excite  emotion,  he  remained  iu  his  posi- 
tion for  an  hour.  They  bartered  their  clothes,  spears, 
and  whalebone,  with  our  people,  for  knives,  and  other  arti- 
clefi,  and  appeared  to  act  with  honesty  in  these  exchanges, 
exercising  a  seeming  reflection,  as  to  whether  the  articles 
were  equivalent  in  value  to  those  sought  to  ho  purchased 
fruii)  them.     There  appeared  to  be  a  becoming  diflidtiuce  in 
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tliu  younger  persons,  these  modestly  keepin<;  behind,  aitd 
by  that  means  at  first  missing  some  presents,  whicii  tliusi; 
tvhu  stood  more  forward  received.  As  the  evening  close<i, 
they  were  desirous  of  returning  on  shore.  One  of  the 
party  having  bartered  his  canoe  with  Captain  Pnrry,  ho 
was  sent  on  shore  in  one  of  tlie  boats,  because  their  canoes 
were  calculated  to  hold  only  one  person  in  e«ch.  Mr. 
Pulmcr,  who  went  with  the  boat  to  the  shore,  stated  that, 
if  disposed,  their  canoes  could  outrun  the  boat.  These 
Esquimaux  appeared  very  vet  iy  in  imitating  sounds,  and 
took  great  delight  in  using  any  words  which  they  noticed 
as  expressed  by  our  people. 

Mr.  Bell,  a  part  owner  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  lluti, 
went  on  board  the  Ilecia  this  evening,  oifering  any  assist- 
ance he  could  render  thrni.  From  this  interview  they  ob- 
tained a  statement  of  a  number  of  interesting  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  seventeen 
months  which  they  had  been  absent  from  their  native 
country. 

On  the  7th  a  breeze  springing  u|>,  they  made  sail  further 
up  the  inlet.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  there  being  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Sabino 
landed  on  an  island  near,  in  order  to  make  observations. 
By  the  time  however  that  they  were  prepared  with  their 
glasses  the  eclipse  was  at  an  end.  However  soon  after  they 
landed  two  of  the  Es.|uimaux,  the  old  man  and  one  of  \m 
young  companions,  paddled  over  to  them  from  the  main  land. 
They  had  with  them  some  seal-skins,  dresses  and  whale- 
bone ;  but  in  trading  they  were  cautious  to  produce  only 
one  article  at  a  time,  leaving  the  remainder  in  their  canoes 
till  they  had  disposed  of  the  one  they  brought.  Thus  they 
<iontinued  to  proceed  in  a  fair  and  honest  system  of  barter 
Until  the  whole  stock  of  articles  they  had  brought  with  thtm 
was  expended.  While  Captains  Parry  and  Sabine  were 
engaged  on  shore,  a  boat  landed  from  the  Griper  with 
Lieutenant    lloppner  and  a    party.     Desirous  of  taking  a 
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iikenest  of  tlie  young  man,  Lieutenant  Hoppncr  with  some 
difficulty  and  by  means  of  presents,  prevailed  on  him  to  be 
seated  for  that  purpose.  The  inclination  so  predominant 
In  the  youth  to  jump  and  dance  about  was  not  easily  re- 
strained, though  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  the  utmost 
tfood  nature  was  manifest.  Indeed  after  he  was  liberated 
from  the  necessity  of  this  confined  position,  he  shewed  his 
good  will  by  taking  the  seamens  knives  and  sharpening 
them  on  any  smooth  stone  he  met  with,  returning  to  each 
individual  his  own  knife. 

On  shewing  them  a  looking  glass,  the  younger  one  jumped 
about  in  raptures  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  attention 
of  the  old  man  having  been  previously  attracted  to  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  tin  canisters  with  preserved  meat  for 
dinner,  by  driving  an  axe  with  a  mallet  in  order  to  split  it 
open,  after  one  look  at  the  glass,  his  attention  became  re- 
fixed  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  canister  ;  and  when 
this  had  been  effected,  solicited  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  mallet  which  had  effected  so  useful  an  end  in  his  esti- 
mation. 

Great  caution  was   requisite  in  getting  into  their  canoes 
to  keep  them  from  turning  over.     The  young  man  launched 
the  canoe  of  his  aged  companion,  and  kept  it  steady  while 
the  old   man  took  his  seat,  and  then  with  much  caution  got 
into  his  own  and  they  both  paddled  from  the  shore,  accom- 
panying the   boats,  which  had  quitted  the  island  and  were 
making  for  a  point  of  land  where  some  Esquimaux  families 
had  fixed  their  tents.     No  sooner  did  the  party  come  with- 
in sight  of  the   tents,  than  all  were  in  motion.     Men,  wo- 
men and  children  all  ran  out  to  meet  them  with  expressions 
of  joy,  at  seeing  them.     Some  of  the  women  had  their  in- 
fants tied  to  their  backs,  much  after  the  same  manner  in 
which  gypsies  carry  their  infants  in  England. 

A  trade  in  barter  soon  commenced  between  the  different 
parties,  and  knives,  axes,  brass  kettles,  needles,  and  other 
useful  articles,  were  exchanged  with  them.     Presents  were 
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also  inatic  to  them,  and  the  females  were  very  importunate 
ill  oiiilovourinf^  to  obtain   what   they  wanted. —  Pilletay^ 
pilletayy  was    noised   around,    which   signified,   Give   mcf, 
^iveme^  until  the  ship's  party  had  disposed  of  all  they  lind 
K>  give.     Thrre  did  not  appear,  however,  the  slightest  dis- 
position (o  dishonesty,  but  a  strict  regard  was  paid  to  fulfil 
u  bargain  when  made.     Captain   Parry   being  desirous   of 
purchasing  a  sledgo,  applied  to  one  uf  them,  to  whom  he 
supposed  it  belonged  ;  and  although  that  person  might  have 
obtained  the  value  of  it,  and  then  have  left  the  Captain  un> 
der   this   deception,  he  distinctly    gave  him.  by   signs,  to 
understand  that  the  sledge  belonged  to  another  person,  to 
whom  he  pointinl,  and  with  whom  the  Captain  soon  com- 
pleted the  purchase.     It  was  observed,  that  whenever  they 
purchased   any  article,  or  received  any  thing  as  a  present, 
they  licked  it  twice  with  their  tongue. 

In  another  instance  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Griper 
being  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  their  dogs,  the  bargain 
was  made  for  an  axe,  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  women  ;  she  had  then  to  go  and  catch  the  dog, 
which  she  readily  and  faithfully  did,  bringing  one  of  the 
finest  that  tiiey  had.  Captain  Parry  endeavoured  to  bar- 
gain with  this  woman  for  a  second  canoe,  but  no  price  that 
was  offered  could  induce  her  to  part  with  it. 

These  Esquimaux  were  of  low  stature,  like  the  Esqui- 
maux in  general.  Their  faces  were  round  and  plump, 
with  a  smooth  skin,  small  eyes,  teeth  white,  sallow  com- 
plexion, broad  nose,  hair  strait  and  black,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  remarkably  small.  All  the  women,  except  the 
younger,  were  tattooed  upon  the  face.  The  countenances 
of  the  younger  females  were  upon  the  whole  pleasing,  and 
the  youngest,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  unmarried, 
manifestad  much  natural  bashfulness  and  timidity.  There 
were  several  children,  who  at  first  appeared  alarmed,  but 
they  were  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  familiarity  by  a  fev7 
presents  and  a  little  attention. 
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Tlie  dress  of  .ese  people  was  made  of  seal -skin,  eonsist- 
i„(.  uf  a  jacket  with  a  kind  of  hood,  with  breeches,  and  boots. 
There  was  but  little  ditfereoce  betweeu  the  dress  of  the  men 
uud  tlie  woireDr  and  upou  the  wbolr  they  were  WttU  and  com- 
fortably clothed  for  such  a  climate. 

The  tents  which  form  their  summer  habitations,  ore  sup- 
ported by  a  long  pole  of  whalebone,  fourteen  feet  high, 
rising  a  few  feet  above  the  skins  which  form  the  roof  and 
sides.  The  length  of  the  tents  is  about  seventeen  feet,  and 
the  breadth  from  seven  to  nine  feet.  The  beds  were  forHied 
of  small  shrubby  plants.  The  door  was  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  bone,  fastened  together  at  the  top ;  and  tlie  skins 
were  placed  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  outer  cover- 
ing was  fastened  to  the  ground  by  curved  pieces  of  bone, 
commonly  of  the  whale. 

The  canoe  purchased  by  Captain  Parry,  was  one  of  the 
best  to  be  seen  among  these  people  ;  its  length  was  nearly 
seventeen  feet,  and  its  breadth  rather  more  than  two  feet. 
Two  feet  of  the  fore  end  are  out  of  the  water  when  it  is 
floating.  In  many  respects  it  was  formed  like  the  canoe  of 
the  Greenlanders.  The  timbers,  or  ribs,  were  live  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  were  of  whalebone  or  driftwood,  and  co- 
vered with  the  skins  of  seals,  or  of  the  sea-horse  ;  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to  prevent  their  rot- 
ting, whenever  they  were  not  used.      .  • 

They  use  spears  or  darts  in  killing  seals,  and  other  sek 
animals.  These  consist  of  two  parts,  a  staff,  and  the  spear 
itself.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  throwing  the  spea^, 
and  will  strike  an  object  at  a  considerable  distance.  While 
the  ship's  people  were  on  the  island  before  alluded  to,  and 
which  Captain  Parry  named  Observation  Island,  a  small 
[bird  flying  past,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  indicated,  by  signs, 
that  he  could  kill  it,  although  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  bows  or  arrows  about  their  tents,  except  a  small 
one,  made  of  whalebone,  about  six  iuches  long,  and  which 
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seemed  rather  as  a  toy  to  plea§e  their  children,  than  capable 
of  being  employed  to  any  useful  purpose, 
j  Captain  Parry  saw  but  one  sledge,  which  app^^i^d  to  be 
composed  of  the  right  and  left  jawbones  of  a  yotlhg  whale, 
being  about  ten  feet  long^  and  about  nineteen  inches  apart, 
connected  by  parallel  pieces  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  whale,  and 
secured  by  whalebones  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sledge. 
The  lower  part  was  shod  withbone  to  meet  the  friction  which 
must  rise  on  its  motion.    The  whole  was  yery  rudely  made. 

T'lese  people  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
peared very  wild  and  shy,  and  the  natives  had  some  difficulty 
in  catching  them,  and  of  keeping  them  under  controul  when 
caught.  They  appeared  most  ravenous  cteatutes,  devouring 
their  food  with  the  greatest  greediness,  swallowing  the  fea- 
thers and  every  part  of  any  bird  which  might  b^  thrown  to 
them.  One  of  these  dogs,  which  was  pnrchaised  by  Captain 
Parry^  although  regtilarly  fed  when  brought  on  board,  eat 
with  the  greatest  avidity  a  large  piece  of  canvass,  a  cotton 
handke/chief,  and  paft  of  a  check  shirt.  Indeed  it  Was  un- 
derstood that  they  will  so  gorge  their  food  as  often  to  occa- 
sion  their  death. 

Their  mode  of  cocking  their  food  appeared  to  be  most  fil- 
thy.  A  large  mess  of  sea-horse  flesh,  not  cleaned  flrom  the 
blood,  was  put  into  a  stone  vessel  and  suspended  over  a 
lamp.  The  meat  in  itself  did  not  look  so  forbidding ;  but 
the  filthy  manner  in  which  it  was  cooked  rendered  it  most 
disgusting. 

Their  knives  were  made  of  the  tusks  of  the  walms,  cut  or 
ground  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  having  the  original 
curve,  so  as  to  resemble  the  swords  which  children  have  as 
toys  in  England.  From  the  few  tools  which  were  among 
them,  to  accomplish  (his  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  la- 
bour and  patience.  ■}    ,.;  4*»*  » 

A  drawmg  of  the  musk-ox  was  shewn  to  them  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  this  animal.  The 
smalkes!*  of  the  figure  not  corresponding  with  the  original 
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•  e  they  did  not  appear  rearli'y  to  understand  it,  but  when 
the  real  head  and  horns  were  shewn  to  them,,  they  manifested 
their  knowledge  of  the  creature,  calling  it  oomingmack. 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  sounding  part  of  Observation  Island,  met 
with  the  winter  huts  of  these  people,  which  consisted  of  ex- 
cavations in  a  bank  about  two  miles  distant  from  their  tents. 
Great  store  of  provisions  in  sea-horses  and  seals  were  also 
found  concealed  under  stones  along  the  shore,  so  that  it 
should  seem  that  there  was  no  lack  of  the  means  of  subsis. 
tence  among  them.  •      •        " 

The  whole  of  these  Esquimaux  looked  healthy,  and  were 
free  from  disease.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  record  that  in  no 
instance  did  any  of  them  manifest  a  disposition  to  disho- 
nesty. In  this  feature  of  their  character,  they  would  put  to 
shame  thousands  of  the  more  enlightened  and  (as  such  would 
call  themselves)  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  our  own 

country. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  party,  they  watched  the  boat  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  and  then  quietly  returned  to  their  tents. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  ships  came  in  view  of  a 
spacious  bay,  the  width  of  the  entrance  of  which  was  not 
less  than  fifteen  leagues.  They  found,  on  examining  it,  a 
considerable  number  of  islands,  and  perceived  land  nearly 
round  the  whole  of  the  Bay.  Captain  Parry  however  hav- 
ing resolved  to  seek  for  a  passage  in  a  lower  latitude,  did 
not  examine  it  with  that  dope  attention  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine the  tact,  and  he  (suggests  the  probability  of  some 
outlet  being  found  from  this  bay  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Un- 
der this  determinatipn  he  crossed  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
took  advantage  of  a  hree?;e  which  sprung  up  to  proceed. 
They  found  the  ships  however  go  much  beset  with  ice, 
that  the  Hecla  was  soop  ^topped  altogether.  On  the  12th 
of  September  they  were  in  latitude  68°  16',  and  longitude 
{)5*48'.  In  the  night  the  Aurora  Porealis  were  remarkably 
striking  and  picturesque  ;  the  various  streaks  oi'  light  pass- 
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ing  wi\'h  the  greatest  rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other. 

The  ships  continued  using  every  effort  to  discover  a  pas- 
sage in  a  more  southern  latitude  until  the  36th,  being  often 
so  beset  with  ice  as  to  make  their  sailing  ex*  eedingly  dan- 
gerous. At  length  Captain  Parry  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect  any  useful 
results  from  any  further  efforts,  and  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  for  England.  The  boats  were  therefore 
hoisted  in,  and  preparations  made  for  their  return  home. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  in 
this  voyage  to  discover  a  NW  passage,  accompanied  with 
observations  on  the  efforts  of  others,  Captain  Parry  suggests 
the  propriety  of  trying  a  lower  latitude,  along  the  shore  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  he  says  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
explored. 

That  commerce  has  derived  great  advantage  from  these 
efforts  he  asserts ;  for  that  the  whalers,  since  the  year  1818, 
have  proceeded  to  occupy  stations  on  the  coast  of  BafHn's 
Bay,  where  fish  have  been  found  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  Captain  Parry  says,  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit  displayed  by  our  fishermen  in 
the  capture  of  the  whale.  At  whatever  time  of  night  or 
day,  a  whale  is  announced  by  the  look-out  man  in  the  crow's 
nest,  the  men  instantly  jump  into  the  boats,  frequently  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  and  with  an  alacrity  scarcely 
equalled  even  in  the  most  highly  disciplined  fleet,  push  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  regardless  of  cold,  and  wet,  and 
hunger,  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days  together.  Nor 
is  it  solely  on  occasions  where  their  immediate  interest  i» 
concerned,  that  this  activity  is  displayed  by  them.  It  hap. 
pened,  on  the  voyage  of  1818,  that  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
between  the  land  and  a  body  of  ice,  which  was  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  shore,    the  Alexander,   then  under  mv      'tumand, 
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touched  the  ground  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  wai 
necessary  to  push  through  the  narrow  an  I  u'  certain  pas- 
sa^e.  It  being  nearly  calm,  the  boats  were  sent  a-head  to 
tow,  but  the  little  way  which  they  could  give  the  ship,  was 
not  suflicient  to  have  rescued  us  in  time  from  approaching 
danger,  and  nothing  less  than  the  wreck  of  the  ship  was 
every  moment  to  be  expected.  Severa'  sal  of  whalers  were 
following  astern;  but  seeing  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  the  Alexander  was  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  through  themselves,  they  instantly  put  about  into 
the  clear  water  which  we  had  just  left,  and  before  we  had 
time  to  ask  for  assistance,  no  less  than  fourteen  boats,  many 
of  them  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  themselves  attending 
in  them,  placed  themselves  promptly  a-head  of  the  Alexan- 
der, and  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exertion  towed  her  off  into 
clear  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  not 
one  miiiute  too  soon  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  we  had  anti- 
cipated." 

Captain  Parry  continues  his  observations  on  the  eligible 
lity  of  Baffin's  Bay  as  a  point  where  the  whale  fishery  may 
be  pursued  with  great  success,  and  suggests  the  proper 
time  in  his  view  for  commencing  the  fishery  season.  On 
passing  Cape  Farewell,  they  met  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
on  ihe  first  and  second  of  October.  On  the  latter  day  a 
heavy  sea  struck  the  Hecla  on  the  larboard  quarter,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  press  her  forward  under  more  can- 
vass. By  this  circumstance  she  lost  sight  of  the  Griper,  and 
did  not  meet  with  her  again  till  they  arrived  in  England. 
They  had  in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  most 
vivid  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Boiealis  exhibiting  a  bright- 
ness equal  to  that  of  the  moon. 

On  the  16th,  the  sea  running  high  and  the  ship  pitching 
violently,  the  bowsprit  was  carried  away,  and  the  foremat>t 
and  maintopmast  very  quickly  followed.  The  main  mast  at 
one  time  appeared  in  great  danger ;  but  by  the  activity 
of  the  officers  and  men  it  was  saved.    They  got  up  jurv* 
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masts  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  proceeded  on  their  way. 
Captain  Parry  had  appointed  Lieutenant  Liddon  in  case  ol' 
separation  f  to  meet  at  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  to  remain  a  we^k  for  his  arrival,  but  on  the  28th,  the 
wind  being  fresh  from  th^  northward,  he  resolved  to  prO' 
ceed  to  Leitb.  On  the  30th,  Captain  Parry  landed  at  Pe- 
terhead, and  accompanied  by  Captain  Sabine  set  out  for 
LoudoUf  wh^r^  they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
November  X820. 

^  Such  were  the  excellent  methods  pursued  in  tn^  voyage, 
with  refprence  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  whole  crew, 
that  the  Captain  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  every  officer 
and  man  of  both  ships,  consisting  of  ninety-foqr  p6rson:^« 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  return  to  their  native  country 
as  well  in  health  as  on  quitting  England  eighteen  months 
preceding. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  this  voyage,  it  cannot  but  bt; 
remarked,  that  the  perseverance  and  steadiness  of  purpose, 
manifested  by  Captain  Parry,  are  deserving  the  highest 
praise*  and  that  all  that  hnman  effort  could  a^cprnplilih  wa» 
effected  by  him.  His  second  Voyage  presents  a  variety 
of  new  incid0nt9«  which  will  b^  highly  gratifying  to  every 
reoder. 
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The  information  which  was  ohtained  by  the  frst  voyage,,  VV' 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Parry,  to  discover  a  NW 
passage  through  the  Arctic  Sea  into  the  Pacific,  afforded 
such  reasons  to  scientific  and  informed  men  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  way  open  in  some  direction,  favourable  to  its  ul- 
timate success,  as  induced  the  government,  in  thesucceed- 
mg  year,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  for  the  very  same  pur- 
pose. The  Hecla  having  been  found  so  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  was  again  put  into  commission ;  and  the  Fury,  a 
vessel  of  the  same  description  and  size  of  the  Hecla,  was 
also  appointed  to  this  service.  Captain  Parry  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  and  received  his  com- 
mission for  his  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  tons  burthen,  on  the  thirtieth  of  December 
1820.  The  Hecla  was  re-commissioned  by  Captain  George 
Francis  Lyon,  on  the  fourth  of  January  following. 

The  ofiicers  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Parry  m  his 
former  expedition,  who  were  desirous  of  entering  on  this 
service,  had  the  preference  given  to  them,  and  such  of  the 
crews  as  went  on  the  former  voyage,  were  preferred,  so  far 
as  they  were  considered  fit  for  the  service.  The  Reverend 
George   Fisher  was  appointed  astronomer,   at  the  recom- 
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mendution  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Koyal  Soci- 
ety, and  who  also  waa  to  act  as  chaplixin  to  the  expedition. 

The  ships  were  strengthened  by  every  means  which 
could  be  devised,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  rough  seas 
they  were  expected  to  encounter.  The  ships  being  of  equal 
size,  the  foremasts  and  main  masts,  as  well  as  other  timbers 
of  each  ship,  were  exactly  the  same  in  size,  so  as  to  readily 
fit  'tkP:  .essel  in  case  repairs  should  be  required  or  any 
ace 
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*'e  place.  It  had  on  former  occasions  been  the 
usuai  Xii  ^0  fit  out  one  of  the  vessels  of  lesser  burthen, 
that  she  might  bo  able  to  go  into  shoaler  water  in  circum 
stances  of  necessity ;  but  Captain  Parry  remarks  that  all  such 
purposes  are  much  better  answered  by  boats,  which  can  be 
equipped  and  dispatched  on  such  emergencies  in  a  few  mi« 
nutes,  so  that  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  mode 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  voyage  now  about  to 
be  described  gave  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  this  regu- 
lation in  the  article  of  anchors ;  indeed  it  increased  their  re- 
sources in  this  respect  by  the  possibility  of  every  article  be- 
ing rendered  useful. 

A  thick  lining  of  cork  was  applied  round  the  ships  sides 
and  on  the  under  part  of  the  upper  decks,  fore  and  aft. 
Shutters  of  cork  were  also  made  for  every  window  or  other 
place,  so  as  to  surround  those  parts  of  the  ships  which 
were  occupied  by  the  people  and  to  retain  the  warmth  ex- 
cited by  the  fires.  A  method  was  also  adopted  to  convey 
a  current  of  warm  air  into  the  several  apartments  by  means  of 
flues. 

A  vessel  or  reservoir  was  also  contrived,  so  that  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  the  galley-fire,  and  which  was  principally 
used  for  cooking,  should  so  pass  round  the  vessel  as  to  melt 
the  snow  which  might  be  thrown  into  it  from  the  upper 
deck,  and  thus  supply  a  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  th« 
ship.  It  was  found  fully  to  answer  all  the  needful  consum]>- 
hon. 

Hammocks  were  also  placed  for  the  men,  and  cots  for 
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oflTiccrs,  so  as  to  aflorJ  a  fr.M>  circulation  of  warm  air. 

^ory  thing  relative  to  victuullinj^-  the  ships,   wliich  the  ox- 
Irience    of    the    former  voyage  sug;>ested  might   be    im- 

>ved,  was  also  adopted.  Preserved  meat  in  tin  cases  to 
amouni  of  two  pounds  a  week,  and  a  quart  of  vegeta- 
or  concentrated -meat  soup  per  man  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  spirits  were  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  above 
pfoof.  A  quantity  of  kiln-dried  flour  of  the  best  quality, 
wins  'aid  in,  to  bo  baked  inVo  bread.  A  great  part  of  the 
fore  hold  was  formed  into  binns  or  bread-rooms.  1  .e  'ue- 
gW  was  concentrated  to  one-seventh  of  the  uf^al  .u.lk. 
T^ie  lemon-juice  was  stowed  in  kegs  charred  wrthin,  and 
BQ^  quite  filled,  and  of  strength  to  resist  expansion  n  case 
of  freezing,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  fille  into  each 
k«g.  A  large  quantity  of  other  vegetables  were  also  pro- 
Y«|Bd,  so  as  to  form  an  abundant  supply  for  three  years  con- 
fUjpBption. 

To  assist  them  to  carry  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
itflfes,  the  Nautilus  transport  was  directed  by  the  Commis- 
i^(Hiers  of  the  Navy  Board,  to  take  parf  of  their  lading 
as  fer  as  the  margin  of  the  ice  ;  some  extra  stores  were  also 
put  into  the  transport,  among  which  were  twenty  live  bul- 
locks. 

The  following  official  instructions  were  issued  by  th» 
lil^rds  of  the  Admiralty  to  Captain  Parry. 

>t/  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
wh  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
Ireland,  &;c.  ^;c. 

lORD   Viscount   Melville  having  communicated  to   the 
ns,^  the  proceedings  of  the   late  Expedition  into  the  Arc- 
Seas,  and  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased 
express  his  commands  that  a  further  Expedition  should 
fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  renewinf^  the  attempt   to 
cover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
aris,  and  of  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the   Northr 
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ern  hojiii.liirics  of  thr  American  Continent,  ^ve  have  thought 
propter  to  appoint  you  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition; 
and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to  sea  i:. 
His  Miijesty's  ship  Fury  under  your  command,  together 
with  His  Majesty's  ship  Hechi,  whose  commander  lias 
been  placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  also  with  you 
the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the  Navy 
Board  to  place  at  your  disposal,  (for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  proportion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Davis'  Strait.)  you  are  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  may  be  consistent  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  your  parting  company  from  either  the  one  ship  or 
the  other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you 
shall  meet  with  the  ice,  when  vou  are  to  take  the  first  fa- 
vourable  opportunity  of  clearing  the  Nautilus  Transport  of 
the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with  for  the  Fury 
and  Hecla ;  and  having  so  done,  you  are  to  send  the  said 
transport  back  to  England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring 
any  risk  of  receiving  injury  amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by 
that  opportunity  your  proceedings  to  our  Secretary  for  our 
information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  dispatched  the  Transport, 
you  are,  with  the  two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  or- 
ders, to  penetrate  to  the  westward  through  Hudson's 
Strait,  until  you  reach,  either  in  Repulse  Bay  or  on  other 
part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  to  the  north  of  Wager 
lliver,  some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may  feel  convinced 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  Contluent  of  America.  You  are  then 
to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  ahvays| 
examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  may  appear  to  you 
likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward,  inj 
which  direction  it  is  the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to 
endeavour  to  find  your  way  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  '  •    ' 

In  the  event  of  your  having  consumed  the  open  weather! 
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in  the  examination  of  the  nortiiern  houndaries  of  Hudson's 
or  Cumberland  Straits,  and  of  your  having,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  returned  into  Davis'  Strait  or  llanin  s 
Hay,  or  if  you  should  have  made  no  considerable  progress 
to  the  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet  you  may  liave 
found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  (ho  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that 
you  should  return  to  England  to  rt'plwnish,  refit,  and  re- 
fresh, rather  than  winter  on  a  part  of  the  ("oast  which  you 
might  reach  again  next  season  as  early  as  would  be  nec(>,s- 
sary  for  prosecuting  your  further  inquiries.  The  judf;meiit 
which  you  have  shewn  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Expedi- 
tion, and  the  experience  which  you  have  acquired,  induce 
ns  to  trust  this  point  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a  view  of  all 
the  different  circumstances  which  may  exist  at  the  time  when 
your  determination  is  to  be  formed. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pt;s- 
sage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  tlie  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  that  object,  without  stopping 
to  examine  the  north  coast  of  America,  or  for  any  oilier 
object  not  of  imperious  importance ;  but  w  hen  the  ships  are 
checked  in  their  progress  by  ice,  or  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
the  coasts  you  may  be  near,  and  making  all  useful  observa- 
tions relating  thereto. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed 
to  Kamschatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of 
heing  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  to  the  Russian  governor  duplicates  of  the  journals 
and  other  documents  which  the  passage  may  have  supplied, 
with  a  request  that  they  may  be  forwarded  over  land  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  T^ondon. 

From  Kamschatka   you   will  proceed    to  the    Sandwich 

Islands,  or  Canton,    or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think 

proper,   to    refit    the    ships    and  refresh  the  crews;  and  if 

1  (luring  your   stay  at  such  place  a  safe  opportunity  should 
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occur  ofseiidin;^  pajxTs  to  Erip^laiid,  you  should  wik!  diij  !i. 
rates  by  such  convey.'ince.  And  ulter  having  refitted  and  re 
freshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England  b\ 
such  route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  proj,'ress  along  the  north  coasl 
of  the  American  Continent  may  be   so  slow  as  to  render  it 
desirable  that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your 
passage  into  the  Pacific  earlier  than  the  Autumn  of  18'il, 
you  should  be  assured  of  finding  a  depot  of  provisions  a: 
that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which    they 
can  safely  be  conveyed,     hi  the  event  then  of  our  not  re 
ceiving  from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  mea- 
sure unnecessary,  we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  182.3, 
direct    the    Commander-in-chief   on   the   South   American 
station  to  dispatch  a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  I 
stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Behring's  Strait  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember,  1824.     The  commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  di- 
rected to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of  I 
Wales,  where  he  may  expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find 
an  inlet  in  latitude  68°  30,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is 
stated  to  have  found  anchorage  a  few  years  since.     He  will 
he  directed  to  lie  in   that  anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good 
anchorage  lie  may  find  to  that  latitude ;  and  he  will  be  oi- 
dered  to  erect,  in  the  most  prominent  and  visible  situation, 
a  flagstaff  for  your  direction.     As  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  Officer  will  be  directed 
to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order  that  if  you  should  have  passed  to 
the  southward,  he  may  not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe    to  navigate  the  ships,    on    account    of  the  Ion; 
nights  having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable,  on  ac 
count  of  ice,  you  are,  if  you  should  not  return  to  England,] 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  sal 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  security  for  th 
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ivinter,  taking  inch  measures  fur  the  health  iind  comfort  of 
the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with  which 
you  are  supplied  for  housing  in  the  ships,  or  hutting  the  men 
on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  whether  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  near  the 
place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  mak- 
ing them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied 
with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them.  You 
will,  however,  take  jcare  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised 
hy  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  any  hostility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  an- 
swer the  ])urpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  Settlements  of  tho 
Hudson's  JBay  or  North-West  Companies,  an  account  of 
your  situation  and  proceedings,  with  an  urgent  request  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch. 

We  deem  It  right  to  caution  yon  ua^ainst  suffering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity ;  and  we 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  the  Commander  of  the  Hecla,  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general  tenor 
of  your  )rders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that  the  service  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  service,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  sepa- 
ration, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself,  Captain  Lyon  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  up  to  the  latest  practicable 
period,  all  your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  undertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in 
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the  tv/0  ships ;  that  .iny  scientilic  discovery  made  by  the  one, 
be  as  quickly  as  possible  communicate cl  for  the  advantagfe 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  observa- 
tions, and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders,  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  be  held  responsible;  and  we  have  also, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Iloyal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Fury 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentle- 
man well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you  in  making  such  ob- 
servations as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Geography 
and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry,  you  will 
particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  and  in- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  ;  you  will  endeavour  to  asxertain  how  far 
the  needle  may  be  aflfected  by  the  atmospherical  electricity, 
and  what  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  electrometic  and 
magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
You  will  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  temperature  of  the 
oir,  and  of  the  sea  at  the  surface,  and  at  diHerent  depths. 
You  will  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made  for  ascer- 
taining the  refraction,  and  what  effect  may  be  pioduced  by 
observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  over  a 
field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objqcts  observed  over  a  sur- 
face of  water ;  together  with  such  other  meteorological 
remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making.  You 
are  also  tio  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength,  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the 
currents;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  seij,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom,  for  which  ounjose  you  are  supplied  with 
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an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  substances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand,  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main  object 
of  this  expedition,  and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  American  Continent  is  the  next,  yet  that 
the  different  observations  you  may  be  enabled  to  make,  with 
regard  to  the  magnetic  influence,  as  well  as  such  other  ob- 
servations as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  mviiiing  in  Na- 
tural History,  Geography,  &c.  in  parts  of  the  globe  so  little 
known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  science; 
and  we  therefore  desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  to  call  that  of  all  the  officers  under  your  command, 
to  these  points,  as  being  objects  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  you  are  to  direct  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observations  that  shall 
be  made,  precisely  in  the  same  forms,  and  according  to  the 
same  arrangements,  that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine 
on  the  late  voyage ; — into  whose  charge  are  also  to  be  given 
the  several  chronometers  with  which  you  have  been  sup- 
plied. 

And  although,  as  already  specified,  you  are  not  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  main  object  of  the  service  on  which 
you  are  employed,  as  long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make 
any  progress,  yet,  whenever  you  may  be  impeded  by  the 
ice,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent or  islands,  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours, 
headlands,  &c.  to  be  carefully  taken,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate the  charts  you  may  make,  and  the  places  you  may 
discover,  on  which  duty  you  will  be  more  particularly 
assisted  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor 

You  are  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  Animal,  Mine- 
ral, and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently 
stow  on  board   the  ships ;  salti^.^  in  casks  the  skins  of  the 
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larger  animals,  as  well  as  causing  accurate  drawings  to  be 
made  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  descriptions  of  them ; 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  scientific 
duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  other  Officers  under  your  com- 
mand. 

In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and 
Crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other, 
and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voy- 
age, or  return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances 
shall  appear  to  require ;  understanding  that  the  Officers 
and  Crews  of  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  continue  to  perform  their  duties  accord!Qg 
to  their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  eitluM 
ship  to  which  they  may  be  so  removed,  in  the  eveot 
of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature.  Should  unfortunately 
your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are  in  that  case  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Hecla ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself.  Captain  Lyon  is 
hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition, 
either  on  board  the  Fury  or  Hecla,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing 
the  officer  who  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  ship;  also  in  the  event  of  your  inability, 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  continue  to  carry  these  Instruc- 
tions into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them  to  Captain  Lyon, 
or  to  the  surviving  officer  then  next  in  command  to  you,  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute 
them  in  the  best  manner  he  can  for  the  attainment  of  the  se- 
veral objects  in  view. 

His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Captain 
Franklin  to  the  command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  tho 
northern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  of  Hearne,  eastward,  it  would  be  desir- 
able, if  you  should  reach  that  coast,  that  you  should  mark 
your  progress  by  erecting  a  flagstaff  in  a  few  of  the  most 
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eonvenient  and  distinguishahle  pointss  which  you  may  suc- 
cessively visit,  and  you  are  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  stall' 
a  bottle,  coMtaiQing  such  iHd'ur (nation  as   may   be  useful   to 
Captain  Franklin,  and  such  further  particulars  respecting- 
vour  own  proceedings  as  you  may  think  proper  to  add  ;  cur- 
responding   instructions    having    been    given    to    Captain 
Frankhn  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at  any  convenient  part  of 
the  coast  which  be  may  discover  between  the  moutU  of  the 
said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.     And  in 
tbe  event  of  your  getting  to  the  westward  ofHeame's  river, 
you  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with  a  view  to  multiply 
tlie  chances  of  our  hearing  of  your  progress.     In  the  event 
of  your  finding  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  on  any  purt 
of  the  coast  of  America,  (which  being  possible,  you  should 
look  out  for  and  attend  to  any  signals  thatmay  be  displayed  on 
tbe  shores,)   you  are,  if  he  should   wish  it,  to  receive  him 
and  his  party  into  His  Majesty*s  ships  under  your  command, 
bearing  thsm  as  supernumeraries  for  victuals  unti!  you  re- 
turn, or  you  have  other  means  of  forwarding  them  to  Eng- 
land. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  ihe-ie 
instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  otfer  of  ac- 
quainting our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your 
progress:  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  imme- 
diately to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a 
full  account  of  ypur  proceedings  in  the  vvhole  course  of  your 
voyage  ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demaiul 
from  the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made,  which 
are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue  similar  orders 
to  Captain  Lyon  and  his  officers,  &o. ;  the  said  logs,  jour- 
nals, or  other  documents  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we 
may  think  proper.     *    '        
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74  parry's  secono  voyacr 

Given  umler  our  hands  this  9.1i    of  Aju.J,  1821. 

(Signed)  G,  C<r  jkburn, 

H.    HOTHAM, 

G.  Clekk. 
By  Command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)         J.  W.  Croker. 

To  WilUnm  Edward  Parry,  Esq.,  Com-  ■':■■-■  ,i, 

mander  of  His  Majesty's   Vessel  the      ,..    -.  •    !• 
Fury,  at  Deptford.  \ 

Names  of  the  officers,  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the  two 

ships.  '    •  •  •'•■'       •' 

On  board  the  Fury.  '        >    / 

William  Edward  Parry, ....  Commander.    "  '    ' 

George  Fisher, Chaplain  and  Astronomer. 

Joseph  Nias,  Andrew  Reid,  Lieutenants. 

John  Edwards, Surgeon.  '(>*:-    ; 

William  Harvey  Hooper, ....  Purser.  ' :    >  . 

James  Skeoch, Assistant  Surgeon.  '     ' 

Messrs.   Henderson,  Crozier,  ) 

Ross,  and  Bushnan,  ^Midshipmen.     ... 

James  Halse,  Cierk.  '   ' 

James  Scallon, Gunner.  '     '" 

.      William  Smith,    Boatswain.  ;-'•''• 

,   ,  George  Fiddis,    , Carpenter.  ■'■-'■:^^-"' 

John  Allison, Greenland  Master.'  ■  *' 

George  Crawford,  Greenland  Mate.       '" 

With  43  inferior  officers  and  seamen. 

'  .(  On  hoard  the  Hecla.         .    . 

■'>■  George  Francis  Lyon,    Commander. 

•    '    Henry  Parky ns  Hoppner,   7 

Charles  Palmer, J    Lieutenants.    ^ '■   '• 

Alexander  Fisher, Surgeon. 

JohnJermain, Purser. 

Allan  McLaren,  ,., Assistant  Surgeon. 
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Messrs.  Sherer,  Richards,    1 

Griffiths,  «nd  Bird,  ...      J  Midshipmen. 

W.  Mogcr,    Clerk.  ^ 

Joseph  Macklin,  Gunner. 

Joseph  Lilley, Boatswain. 

Charles  Parfer,    Carpenter. 

George  Fife,    Greenland  Master. 

Alexander  Elder,    Greenland  Mate. 

With  12  other  officers  and  seamen. 

The  two  ships,  with  the  Nttutihis  transport  laden  with 
provisions,  left  the  Nore  on  the  8tlj  of  May,  and  on  the  14th 
of  June  encountered  the  first  ice-berj^  in  the  entrance  of 
Davis's  Strait ;  and  havintif  here  cleared  the  Nautilus  of  her 
provisions,  and  dispatched  her  homewards,  they  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  and  proceeded  up  Hudson's  Strait  with  as 
much  speed  as  contrary  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  floes  of  ice 
always  in  motion,  would  permit ;  the  last  of  which  usually, 
perhaps  invariably,  hamper  all  ships  that  attempt  to  pass 
through  them  previous  to  the  month  of  August ;  so  much 
more  difficult  is  the  navigation  of  this  strait,  than  that  of 
Davis  or  Baffin's  Bay,  which  are  open  and  navigable,  with 
little  or  no  risk,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  first  of  July  they  passed  a  whaler  apparently 
homeward  bound  and  deeply  laden.  On  the  J4tli  they 
saw  three  ships  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  factories, 
carrying  settlers  for  the  Red  River.  The  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  the  ice  suddenly  closed,  and  nearly  carried  the  Hecla's 
bowsprit  awoy.  The  Fury  also  received  a  sevr  e  pressure, 
making  her  timbers  crack,  but  being  ko  strongly  built  and 
fortified  for  this  service,  the  injury  she  sustained  was  not 
material.  Captain  Parry  on  the  succeeding  day  sent  to  re- 
(|uest  a  visit  from  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  in  sight. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Davidson,  the  master  of  the  F 'nee  of 
Wales,  went  on  bdard  the  Furj-.  He  said  that  they  had  on 
board  one  hundred  and  sixty  settlers  for  the  Red  River. 
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*  '  parry's  skcond  voyage 

They  consisted  of  males  and  females  of  different  ages.  Be> 
fore  parting  they  sent  letters  on  board  for  England,  to  tlieir 
different  friends,  and  also  dispatches  to  the  Government, 
with  particulars  of  their  passage  hitherto. 

They  continued  to  proceed  slowly  to  the  westward  until 
the  21st,  when  in  latitude  01°  50  they  fell  in  with  several 
islands ;  and  the  wind  changing,  they  anchored  to  an  ice- 
berg.    They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  before  they 
observed  a  num1)er  of  canoes  putting  off  from  the  shore  and 
making  towards  the  ships.     On  approaching  the  ships,  they 
hauled  their  canoes  up  on  the  ice,  and  without  delay  or  ti- 
midity manifested  a  desire  to  trade.     The  commodities  they 
brought  with   them  consisted  of  the  skins  of  seals,  bears, 
foxes,  deer,  &c.  whalebone,  spears,  and  blubber.     It  was 
soon  manifest  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  in 
this  way,  and  that  they  were  for  procuring  the  best  articles 
in  their  estimation  for  the  commodities  they  had  to  dispose 
of.     Knives,  nails  and  pieces  of  iron  were  offered  them  in 
return,  and  the  mana  vures  of  the  keenest  trader  were  ma- 
nifested by  them  in  driving  th'iir  bargains ;  and  when  they 
had,  in  their  own  judgment,  obtained    a  valuable  return, 
they  manifested  their  satisfaction  by  jumpingabout  and  other 
uncoulh  modes.     As  had  been  observed  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  tlie  River  Clyde  on  the  former  voyage,  they  always  licked 
(vilh  their  tongues   whatever  articles   they  obtained,  and 
then  they  appeared  to  consider  the  contract  as  binding. 
This  party  of  Esquimaux  consisted  of  seventeen  persons; 
»«d  they  were  quickly  followed  by  another  party  consisting 
ui  several  women  and  four  men  with  skins,  oil  and  blubber, 
Tnes,^  latter  were  so  extremely  tenacious  of  obtaining  a  high 
prioe  from  the  i^eople  of  the  Fury,  that  onSy  a  part  was  pur- 
chased  by  them,  and  the  Esquimaux  thinking  to  drive  a  bet- 
tt  r  bargain^  quitted  this  ship  and  rowed  to  the  Hecla,  where 
howover  they  ultimately  sold  their  oil  at  a  lower  price  than 
had   been  offered  them   by  the  other  s'hip.     Several   other 
boats  at'terwards  came  Iroti:  the  shore,  each  boat  coiitaiiiinj,' 
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from  fourteen  to  about  twice  that  number  of  persons,  a  great 
pari  beini^  females  ;  so  that  not  less  than  an  hundred  or  more 
of  ttie  natives  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

These  people  were  extremely  di^iposed  to  pilfer,  and  to 
possess  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Their  ns- 
iiurance  and  want  of  shame  when  detected  in  such  attempts 
was  nut  less  than  the  bold  and  daring  manner  in  which  they 
made  their  efforts. 

Their  manner  of  feeding  was  most  disgusting  and  filthy. 
They  licked  the  oil  which  remained  attached  to  the  skins 
(he  ships  crew  had  just  emptied,  and  eat  the  raw  blubber, 
the  appearance  and  smell  of  which  were  extremely  disgusting^ 
Tiiis  disgust  however  excited  the  mirth  of  the  Esquimaux  ; 
and  they  would  follow  the  people,  with  a  piece  of  blubber 
or  raw  meat  dripping  with  oil  and  filth,  inviting  them  to  eat. 
Two  of  the  women  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  sell  their 
children,  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  have  parted 
with  for  articles  of  small  value.  On  the  22nd,  the  wind  be- 
coming favourable,  the  ships  made  sail  up  the  strait  to  the 
westward,  and  they  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 

They  continued  sailing  till  the  31st,  passing  several  is- 
lands. Thev  saw  also  a  ntintber  of  seals  and  a  sea-horse,  also 
gome  fish  were  noticed  as  jumping  out  of  the  water,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  salmon.  The  latitude  was  64**  1',  and 
longitude  75*  48'.  They  saw  a  number  of  islands  sprinkled 
along  the  coast ;  and  at  a  distance  to  the  south-west,  had  a 
sight  of  Salisbury  Island.  In  the  afternoon  they  perooived 
an  oomiak  or  large  boat  of  the  Esquimaux,  making  sail  to- 
wards them,  together  with  several  canoes.  The  ships  lay 
to  for  them  to  come  near.  The  boat  contained  sixteen  per- 
sons, almost  the  whole  of  them  women  and  children,  and 
having  traded  with  them  for  a  short  time,  the  ships  proceeded 
on  tlieir  way.  The  next  day  they  passed  Noitmgham  Is- 
land, and  were  visited  by  other  Esquimaux  in  canoes  and 
one  oomiak.  They  exchang*^!  i  few  articles  with  them  for 
iomc  skin  dresses,  some  tusks  of  the  walrus,  aiul  some  oil. 
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These  people  brought  also  a  variety  of  toys,  as  speari),  bows 
and  arrows,  a  canoe  with  paddles,  all  of  a  diminutive  sixe. 
Many  of  their  jackets,  particularly  those  of  the  women, 
were  lined  with  the  skins  of  birds,  haviui^  (heir  feathsjrs  in- 
ward. 

The  ships  made  considerable  way  durin^;  the  night,  but 
in  the  following  morning  they  found  themselves  so  beset 
with  ice  as  to  prevent  their  progress,  and    the    ships   re- 
ceived many  violent  biows  from  the  moving  masses.     Their 
latitude  was  now  Q4?  59'  and  their  longitude  79®  40  ;  and 
being  arrived  at  that  point  from  whence  the  new  discoveries 
were  to  commence,  it  became  a  matter  of  most  serious  ques- 
tion in  what  rout  to  direct  the  further  progress  of  the  ships  ; 
and  after  much  consideration  Captain  Parry    resolved  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  continental 
coast  from  Cape  Hope  northwards.     Having  thus  fiir  de- 
termined, another  consideration   presented  itself;  whether 
to  make  the  circuitous  rout  round  the  south-end  of  South- 
ampton  Island,  or  attempt  a  direct  passage  through  the 
Frozen  Strait.     The  one  route  would  require  them  to  sail 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  before  (hey 
reached  the  point  where  their  operations  were  to  commence. 
while  the  passage  through  the  Frozen  Strait  would  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  leagues  ;  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  sailing 
through  these  icy  seas.     He  came  to  the  determination  of 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Frozen  Strait ;  not,  he  says, 
without  considerable  anxiety  lest  the  non-existence  of  the 
Strait,  or  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  its  frozen  state,  should 
add  to  the  loss  of  time  which  now  could  so  ill  be  spared. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  the  ships  had  to  wait 
till  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice  became  favourable  to 
their  progress,  until  the  middle  of  the  day.  On  the  4th  of 
August  the  prospect  was  most  unpromising  j  when  almost 
on  a  sudden,  the  sea  became  navigable  by  the  ice  separating 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  evidencing  the  j)eculiari- 
tics  attached  to  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  shewing  the 
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possibility  of  making  progress  at  one  period,  which  at  anothet 
may  become  impenetrable.  The  ice  now  disappeared  in  the 
most  rapid  manner,  and  making  sail  to  the  westward,  the 
ship  soon  made  Southampton  Island.  After  a  run  of  about 
forty  miles  tho  ships  were  again  obstructed  by  the  ice,  being 
in  latitude  65*»  22'  and  in  longitude  81°  24'.  Some  of  the 
floes  or  bodies  of  ice  by  which  they  were  now  beset,  measured 
half  a  mile  each  way.  .;  i 

They  continued  to  force  their  way  as  opportunities  offered 
of  penetrating  through  the  ice,  and  by  experience  discovered 
that  their  progress  to  the  westward  was  best  effected  when 
i\te  wind  directly  opposed  them ;  for  a  westerly  wind  always 
conveyed  away  large  bodies  of  ice  from  that  quarter,  and 
left  a  large  spaee  of  open  water,  through  which,  if  they  at- 
tended to  the  moment  of  the  gale  ceasing,  they  were  able  to 
make  considerable  progress. 

On  the  13th  the  ships  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait,  but  the  ice  was  too  close  to  admit  of  their  making 
much  way,  although  they  used  every  endeavour  to  warp  the 
ships  through.  A  strong  breeze  to  the  westward  two  days 
after  drove  them  a  few  miles  back,  but  this  was  compensated 
by  its  clearing  away  the  ice,  and  enabling  the  Fury  to  gel 
forward :  the  Hecla  however  was  so  beset,  and  driven  to  the 
eastward  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  Fury*  Captain  Parry,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Ross,  left  the  ship  to  make  observations, 
and  landed  on  Southampton  Island.  Carrying  the  boat 
above  highwater  mark,  and  making  a  tent  of  the  sail  of  the 
boat,  they  passed  the  night  on  shore.  They  perceived 
traces  of  its  having  at  some  former  period  been  occupied  by 
Esquimaux.  '  ■   •  f  :      •  .     »    .     ,  .  .  .i  t-  • 

On  the  22nd  they  found  they  had  entirely  passed  through 
the  Frozen  Strait,  and  were  unexpectedly  in  Repulse  Bay. 
Boats  from  the  Fury  and  the  Hecla  were  dispatched  to  iaiidt 
They  found  the  remains  of  at  least  sixty  habitatious  of  the 
Esquimaux,  but  saw  no  inhabitants.  A  variety  of  aitiilcisl 
structures  of  these  people  and  piles  of  stones,  which  it  was 
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supposed  were  set  up  as  laud  marks  to  guide  tlieiu  when  the 
ground  Mas  covered  with  snow,  were  also  noticed.  Lieu- 
tenant Palmer  was  dispatched  with  a  boat  to  examine  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  buy,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  it  clearly  appeared  from  (ho 
report  he  made,  that  there  was  no  passage  out  of  the  bay 
to  the  westward,  but  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  continuity 
of  land. 

It  now  remained  for  the  expedition  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward,  and  examine  any  inlet  wliich 
might  present  a  prospect  of  a  passage  to  the  westward* 
After  clearing  Repulse  Bay,  Uiey  sailed  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Frozen  Strait.  Having  approached  on  the 
twenty-third  to  the  mouth  of  an  opening,  which  presented 
a  favourable  prospect  of  a  passage,  but  which  a  body  of  ice 
filling  up  the  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  or 
boats  to  enter,  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  and  two  seamen  from  each  ship,  was  dispatched  to  land 
and  examine  it  more  particularly.  They  took  a  tent»  blan- 
kets and  four  days  provisions.  Captain  Parry  cast  anchor 
to  wait  his  return ;  but  the  loose  and  heavy  ice  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  came  with  great  force,  and  gave  the  Fury  some 
violent  shocks,  causing  the  ancuor  to  drag,  and  ultimately 
broke  off  both  tlie  flukes,  and  polished  the  iron  stock  quite 
bright  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks. 

On  the  2dth  Captain  Lyon  returned  with  his  party,  and 
stated  that  the  inlet  appeared  to  be  bounded  by  land  at 
about  seven  miles  distance.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he 
passed  the  remains  of  many  Esquimaux  habitations,  but 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  recently  occupied.  At 
another  place  they  met  with  a  variety  of  store  rooms  of 
these  people,  (as  they  supposed  them  to  be.)  They  also 
passed  a  kind  of  paved  walk,  being  an  assemblage  of  flat 
stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about  three  yards  apart,  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  The  wea- 
ther during  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  Captain 
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Lyon  was  absent,  wns  rainy,  or  snowe<1,  nr  vviis  I'o^ijy,  so 
ns  to  prevent  his  obtaininj*-  a  satisfactory  view  <»f  tlu»  coun- 
try, but  hiH  conclusion  was  the  probability  of  Ibe  existence 
of  ft  passage  to  the  NE. 

Captain  Lyon  remained  on  board  the  Fury  durinir  (be 
night,  and  arranged  with  Captain  Parry  the  plan  of  (1m  ir 
future  operations.  They  concluded  that  (here  certainly  w.is 
a  communication  between  the  Frozen  Strait  and  a  sea  to  die 
northward  and  eastward  of  it,  and  it  was  determined  to  ush. 
every  effort  to  discover  it.  From  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel,  the  strenc^th  of  the  tides,  and  weij^ht  of  the  ice, 
there  presented  so  many  hazardous  circumstances  to  (heir 
noticc  as  induced  them  to  resolve  on  finding  some  pliicr  «>(' 
shelter  for  the  ships,  during'  the  time  necessary  for  examin- 
ing the  passap^e.  To  seek  for  a  secure  situation  ilier*  line, 
Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  attain  |iio- 
ceeded. 

At  this  time  the  Fury  was  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situ- 
ation. The  night  being  very  foggy,  and  the  tide  drivini;- 
the  ship  too  close  to  Passage  Island,  Captain  Parry  n  - 
dered  her  to  be  got  under  sail  that  he  miuht  act  as  circnin- 
stances  should  require.  A  large  space  of  open  Wiittr  was 
observed  at  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  but 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  tide  was  driving  the  ship 
between  the  island  and  a  small  rock  lying  to  the  eastward. 
Every  exertion  to  resist  this  appearing  useless,  and  the  tide 
driving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  hal£an  hour,  their  efforts 
were  directed  to  keep  her  in  mid-channel.  Had  they 
grounded,  with  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  around 
them,  every  probability  was  that  the  ship  would  be  wrecked; 
but  fortunately  the  ship  drove  through  without  sustaining 
any  injury.  At  day-light  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a  most 
anxious  night,  they  found  themselves  about  the  middle  Ok 
the  Frozen  Strait.  The  Hecla,  having  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  situation,  rejoined  her  consort  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  Captain  Lyon  proceeded  to  search  for  a  place  of  safety 
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fur  the  shi|>«i,  and  returned  at  nine  in  the  eveninu^,  stating 
thsit  he  had  foui.d  a  small  bay,  which  was  clear  uf  ice,  and 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  tide,  but  re- 
qnestint^  Captain  Parry  to  give  it  his  own  personal  ex- 
amination. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  Caj)tain  Parry  anil  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  proceeded  to  examine  the  situalion.  On  arriving  at  it, 
it  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  tilled  with  ice.  Ascending 
a  hill  which  was  near,  they  observed  another  bay,  and  find- 
ing good  anchorage,  returned  to  the  ships,  placing  a  flag 
on  a  mass  of  grounded  ice  near  a  shoal  point  at  the  entrance. 

The  Fury  gettini»-  under  way,  made  all  sail  for  the  inlet. 
On  passing  the  shoni  on  which  the  flng  was  flxed,  the  water 
suddenly  shoa!.;d  to  two  or  three  quarter  fathoms  ;  but  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail  the  ship  heeled,  and  by  that  means  did 
not  touch  the  ground,  and  they  anchored  in  safety.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  quantity  of  grounded  ice  had  changed  its  po- 
sition,  and  thus  ])laced  them  in  great  peril  ;  and  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  Hecia,  a  boat  was  placed  off  the  reef. 

Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  now  set  out  in  their  boats  to 
examine  two  different  channels,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
through  which  to  take  the  ships.  Captain  Parry  proceeded 
to  the  northern  shore,  steering  for  the  highest  hills.  They 
pitched  their  tents,  and  covered  with  their  blankets,  lay  un- 
til four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ross,  they  ascended  a  hill  to  look  out  for  a  passage  for  the 
ships ;  they  found  their  view  however  circumscribed  by  another 
hill  a  few  miles  distant,  and  which  rose  considerably  higher. 
They  returned  therefore  to  their  tents  to  breakfast.  Captain 
Parry  now  feeling  himself  unwell  left  the  examination  to 
Mr.  Ross,  who,  with  his  party  proceeded  accordingly.  On 
his  return,  Mr.  Ross  stated  that  on  ascending  the  hill,  he 
/bund  himself  overlooking  an  extensive  range  of  sea.  That 
Uiere  appeared  to  be  several  islands,  which  were  incum- 
bered with  ice,  and  that  the  sea  appeared  to  extend  to  the 
northward,  the  dk'ectioQ  in  which  Captain  Lyon  was  pro- 
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ceeding to  examine.  He  met  with  numerous  piles  of  stones, 
and  other  evidences  •f  the  place  having  been  visited  by  the 
Esquimaux*  The  party  fell  in  also  with  a  herd  of  rein-deer, 
one  of  which  they  shot,  but  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  dead,  the  man  who  had  shot  him  going  to  fetch  a  knife 
from  one  of  his  companions  in  order  to  skin  him,  the  animal 
in  the  interim  so  far  recovered  as  to  make  his  escape.  After 
reiiting  at  night,  the  party  on  the  following  morning  took  to 
their  boats  and  steered  for  another  island,  and  having 
erected  a  flag  on  a  particular  point  as  a  direction  for  the 
ships,  they  returned  on  board. 

Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  had,  durin'xthis,  proceeded 
lip  the  northern  channel.  They  saw  the  bottom  all  across. 
To  the  northward  they  had  the  view  of  a  noble  bay,  in  which 
were  a  few  islands  ;  to  the  eastward  was  a  large  opening  to 
the  sea.  The  land  on  the  eastern  si<le  of  the  strait  was  evi- 
dently an  island,  and  was  named  Georgiim  Island. 

The  ships  had  now  to  pass  through  a  narrow  strait  or 
channel  to  which  the  name  of  Hurd's  Channel  was  givf.n; 
and  for  safety  three  boats  were  previously  sent  to  take  sound- 
ings. All  things  being  ready  on  the  thirtieth,  and  the  pro- 
per time  foe  sailing  arrived,  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor  till  the  next 
ebb  tide.  Shortly  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  light  wind 
springing  up,  the  Fury  weighed,  and  was  by  the  help  «ff 
the  b(>;»f,s,  got  into  the  set  of  the  tide.  The  ice  was  driving 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
came  on  and  had  nearly  driven  the  ship  on  shore;  and  the 
Fury  was  twice  turned  completely  round.  The  Ilecla  in 
rounding  a  ])oint  was  beset  by  the  ice,  in  which  situation 
she  remained  for  two  hours,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the 
boats  was  at  length  towed  out  into  clear  waier. 

On  the  first  of  September  the  appearance  of  the  ice  was 
very  unfavourable  to  their  proceeding  to  the  northward. 
To  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south-south-west,  there  ap- 
peared liothing  but  sea,  and  that  entirely  covere<l  with  ice. 
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About  noon,  the  Fury  in  endes  /ouring  tu  sail  through  some 
new  ice,  was  so  beset  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
Hecla.  Captain  Lyou  §e'it  his  boats  with  lines  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  Fury,  and  by  the  impulse  thus  imparted,  toge- 
ther with  the  aid  of  the  wind,  the  !»hip  got  through:  the 
lines  however  broke  in  the  effort.       >    ^<  >     •' 

The  annals  of  navigation  perhaps  do  not  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  difficulties  to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers  so 
frequent  and  long  continued,  as  occurred  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Frozen  Strait  till  finally  getting  out  of  it.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  slow  as  their  progress  had  hitherto  been,  they 
hud  the  mortification  ou  the  2nd  of  September  to  find  that 
they  had  drifted  back  to  the  same  spot  where  they  had  beeii 
a  full  month  before.  This  most  disheartening  circumstance, 
at  this  time  when  the  navigable  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
did  not  however  abate  their  exertions.       ^-  '    '"  • 

The  month  of  September  was  employed  in  examining  se* 
veral  inlets  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Lyon^s  Inlet, 
]loppiier*s  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  and  Rosses  Bay.  A  number 
of  coves  and  creeks  were  also  minutely  examined  to  their 
respective  terminations,  so  that  an  extent  of  newly  disco- 
vered coast  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues 
was  explored.  In  almost  every  place  on  which  they  landed 
trares  of  the  Esquimaux  having  been  on  the  spot  were  evi- 
dent. 

In  proceeding  with  the  buats  to  examine  the  coast,  Cap- 
tain Parry  on  one  occasion,  observed  three  persons  on  a  hill 
looking  at  them  ;  and  as  the  boats  sttijed  on,  these  persons 
ran  towards  them,  and  c<»Iled  to  thrm.  The  bojits  accord- 
ingly put  in,  and  the  people  Innded  and  wvm  to  them.  Con- 
trary to  what  had  been  experienced  on  former  occasions,  on 
approaching  them  they  remained  silent,  and  manifested  no 
(lisposition  to  hold  an  intercourse.  These  peoph>  in  their  fi- 
gure a»  d  appearance  were  also  different  front  tlioir  formtT 
aeijuaintiince,  not  beinj;-  so  round  visaged.  There  were  two 
men,  and  one  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age.     Each  had  in 
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hi:^  hand  a  seul-skin  case,  containing-  a  few  arrows  and  a  bow. 
An  exchange  was  made  with  them  for  one  of  these  cases,  for 
which  a  knife  was  given.  At  first  they  appeared  a  little  ter- 
lilii'd,  but  a  familiarity  was  soon  established.  The  parly 
rxpressiag  a  desire  to  visit  their  habitatiuns,  the  Estpnsuaux 
most  readily  led  the  way.  Tho  tlistance  was  about  two 
Miiles,  over  very  rough  ground  ;  but  thtse  people  tripped 
ill  )iig  with  a  nimbleness  which  the  English  could  not  follow. 
As  they  drew  near  their  dwellings,  two  women  with  children 
00  their  backs  came  out  to  meet  them.  Their  tent  or  tlwel- 
liiig  place  was  situated  ou  a  rising  grouuil,  couimanding  » 
view  of  the  sea.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  two  children 
IojiumI  tixMii.  Only  three  persons  occupied  this  tent,  the 
iiabitaiions  of  the  others  being  farther  ilistant.  These  peo- 
ple were  more  cleanly  than  uiost  of  the  Esipruoai^ix  they 
liail  f'nuieily  im^t  with,  both  in  their  persons  and  in  their 
habitations. 

As  soon  as  a  familiarity  was  established  they  began  to  ask 
lor  iron,  and  they  were  invited  to  accompany  the  party  to 
the  boats,  with  an  assurance  that  they  should  have  some. 
Althoa<.';h  previously  they  had  umoifestcd  a  propriety  of  be- 
haviour; yet  no  sooner  were  Ihey  anivtd  to  the  boats,  and 
each  party  in  some  measure  <  ugagt-d  wiili  the  other  in  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  w'mU  the  u>e  oi  the  oars,  &,c.  but  the 
women  busily  eniployed  themselves  in  pillaring  whatever 
they  could  secrete,  and  conveying  the  articles  into  their  boots, 
which  in  the  wouien  are  always  remarkably  large,  aiul  have 
openings  at  the  sides  capable  of  obiaiiting  considerable 
bulk.  They  m,  'laged  this  with  su;;h  dexterity  that  till  Mr. 
Sherer  wanted  a  cup  which  was  required  at  supper,  no  sus- 
picion arose  of  what  was  taking  place  Upon  this  being 
missed,  a  general  search  was  made,  and  the  bouts  of  the  fe- 
males emptied  of  their  ill-got  wealth,  and  the  witole  party 
were  disniissed  with  proper  marks  of  disapprobation  of  their 
eonduct. 

On  thi    I. St   ol    Oi  lubcr,  jual  as  they  coniplLtevi   tni    exa- 
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inination  of  the  several  inlet;}  of  the  continent,  unequiTOcal 
symptoms  of  winter  setting  in  were  but  too  apparent.  The 
thermometer  had  1  t  several  days  past  permanently  fallen 
below  the  freezins:  point,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  20^  at 
night;  which  change,  together  with  the  altered  appei'.rance 
of  the  land,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near  the 
shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. The  commencement  of  this  dreary  season  in  these  re- 
gions, may,  indeed,  be  fairly  dated  from  the  time  when 
the  earth  no  longer  receives  and  radiates  heat  enough  tu 
melt  the  snow  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the  land  is  once 
covered  with  this  substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorific  process  seems  to  be 
carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  lieiining  very  clearly  the 
change  from  summer  to  winter,  with  little  or  no  interme- 
diate interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn  can  be  dis« 
tinctly  assigned. 

On  the  8th  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  young  ice.  The  nature  and  effect  of  this 
very  teasing  substance  are  thus  described  by  Captain  Parry. 
The  formation  of  young  ice  uj)on  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  the  circumstance  which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  navigation  of  these  sen^,  and  warns  the  seaman 
that  his  season  of  active  operatiuiis  is  roarly  at  an  end.  It 
is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  degree  of  hinder- 
ance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  iis  it  always 
appears  before  it  is  encountered.  When  the  sheet  has  ac- 
quired a  thickne$>s  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  a  sliij>  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  it,  unless 
favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind ;  and  even  when  still 
retaining  her  way  through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controul  of  the 
helmsman,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  sails,  but  depends  upon  some  accidental  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with 
which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in  contact.     Nor  is  it 
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possible  in  this  situation  fur  the  boats  to  render  their  usual 
assistance,  by  running  out  lines,  or  otherwise ;  for  having 
once  entered  the  young  ice,  they  can  only  be  propelled 
slowly  through  it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat-hooks  into 
it,  at  the  same  time  breaking  it  across  the  bows,  and  by 
rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side.  After  continuing  this  la- 
borious work  for  some  time,  with  little  good  effect,  and 
considerable  damage  tu  the  planks  and  oars,  a  boat  is  often 
obliged  to  return  the  same  way  that  she  cauie,  backing  out 
ill  the  canal  thus  formed  to  no  purpose.  A  shiji  in  (his 
belpless  state,  her  sails  in  vain  expanded  to  a  favourable 
breeie,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and  suddenly  arrested 
ill  her  course  upon  the  element  through  which  she  hns  been 
accustomed  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded 
me  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  feeble  hands  of  Lilliputians  ; 
Hor  are  the  struggles  she  makes  to  eflTect  a  release,  and  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts 
are  op{>osed,  the  least  just  or  the  least  vexatious  part  of  the 
"esemblance. 

All  these  circumstances  pointed  out  the  expediency  of 
immediately  placing  the  ships  in  the  best  security  (hat  could 
be  found  for  them  during  the  winter.  A  small  island  lying 
off  the  point  where  the  continent  begins  to  trend  to  the 
northward,  was  found  to  afford,  at  its  southern  side,  good 
anchorage ;  and  having  here  suffered  the  ships  to  be  frozen 
up,  they  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Winter  Island. 

Every  precaution  was  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  boats,  sails,  and  other  stores,  during  the  season  ;  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of 
the  men.  Captain  Parry  observes,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  cheerfulness  is 
more  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintained,  than 
among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  seamen  too)  se- 
cluded for  an  indefinite  period  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
having  little  or  no  employment  but  that  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner created  (o  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degree  of 
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tpcllous  monotony,  lU  nfoordini]^  witli  ttioir  usual  h.ibits. 
Nothing-  vnn  ho  more  just ;  ninl  it  is  lliorpforn  of  ilie  utmost 
importance  that  constant  pm|)IoymRnt,  aii<i  a  lialiit  of  clie<?r- 
fiilness  slionid  br  kept  up  by  men  so  situated  ;  it  beings  well 
known  that  there  exists  an  intimnto  connexion  between  de- 
])ressi(»n  of  mind,  and  that  dreadful  <lisorder  the  scurvy; 
that  hope  an«l  joy  not  only  prevent,  1»iit  materially  aid  in 
the  cure  of  it,  while  ijloom  and  deMj)air  never  fail  to  angra- 
vate  its  fatal  iitHliijnity.  ' 

As  a  source,  ther<»fore,  of  amusement  to  the  people, 
Captain  Parry  renewed  those  theatrical  entertainments 
frctn  which  they  had  derived  so  much  benefit  at  Melville 
Island,  on  a  former  voyai^e,  and  on  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  scale,  while  the  theatre  was  improved  in  its  de- 
corations, and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  in  its  wurnitli* 
Sylvester's  stove,  in  a  few  hours  after  lic^htinj;  it,  dissipated 
every  drop  of  moisture  which  was  found  so  annoying  on  the 
former  expedition  :  the  stieam  of  air  on  the  lower  deck  was 
generally  120**  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  in  the  cabin  near  the  ap- 
paratus, 100**,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flue,  in  Captain  Parry's 
cabin,  forty-six  feet  from  the  air  vessel,  from  65°  to  7'2* 
when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  about 
zero:  t  is  diffused  wurmth  g^enerally  over  the  whole  ship 
and  kept  her  |)erfectly  dry.  On  some  eveninjrs  they  had 
music  ;  and  on  others  (to  furnish  rational  and  useful  occu- 
pation,) a  sohool  was  established  in  both  ships  for  the  in- 
struction <»f  those  who  might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage ;  and  Captain  Parry,  who  visited  them  fre- 
quently, obsprves,  that  he  seldom  experienced  feelings  of 
higher  gratification  than  in  this  rare  and  interesting  sight: 
aiid  it  is  trulv  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ships  to  England,  *  every  man  on  buard  could  read  his 
Bible.'  In  these  pursuits,  blended  with  a  proper  degree  of 
exercise,  the  shortest  day  is  said  to  have  passed  over  their 
heads  without  any  of  that  interest  which,  on  a  former  voy- 
age, constituted    a  sort  of  era  in  their  winter's  calendar. 
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<  Our  winter,'  observes  ('ii|>tain  Piiiry,  *  wns  ,no  lonijor  tin 
ex|)p»iin<'i»l  :  oiir  cpmforts  \v,rr,c  i^reatly  iucn^sed  ;  luid  tli*^ 
i)r()S|iect  of  till  early  , release  I'loin  ^lie  ice  as  iavoiiiMlile  ns 
couUI  be  desired.'  Ln  short,'  he  |i<lds,  *  wli^t  wiih  rewd- 
in»-,  writing,  makin;3r  i'nd  palnulating  observatiunM,  oh- 
serving  the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  taking  the  ex< 
ercise  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  nobody,  I  believe, 
ever  fell  any  isymptoms  of  ennui  during  our  continuance  in 

winter  quarters.'     ,,.,, , . 

13ut,  perhi^p9,  ,the  greatest  of  all  their  amMsements,  and 
lliut  which  excUefl  M>e  highest  degree. of  interest,  was  the 
unexpected, appearance,  on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number 
of  strange  people  conning  toyvardstlfe   ships  over  the   ice. 
A  party  who  went  out  to  meet  them  soon  discovere^l  them  to 
be  £squiinaux,  who,  on  euming  up,  j)reseiited  a  few  bliides  of 
whalebone,  either  as  a  peiice-oilering,  or  for  barter,  most 
probably  the  latter.      Ijsome  of  ihe  women  wore  haiidsoine 
clothes  of  deer-skill,   which  attracted   the  attention    of   the 
party:  on  observing  this,  they  beg'in,  says  Captain  Parry, 
to    our    utter    asti^iiishinent    and    consteifiiation,    to    siri|>, 
though  the  thermometer  stood  at  23^  below  zero.     All  ap- 
prehension on  t|iis  score,  howeyer,  was   soon    relieved   by 
finding  that  they  were  comfortably  clothed  in  u  double  suit 
of  deer-skin 

Having  purchased  whatever  thiey  had  to  sell  and  made 
them  several  presents,  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  wish  of, the  English  to  visit  their  huts;  which 
they  very  readily  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  set  out  to- 
gether. In  their  way  thither  the  Esquiinaux  were  much 
mused  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  which  had  been  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry. 

It  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  these  people,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  sixty  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  should  have  erected  their  huts 
and  established  themselves  on  a  bpot  -within  view  of  the 
^hips,  without  having  been  observed  by  any  of  the  p 
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on  board,  and  to  appearance  as  complete  ni  tlioiiij^li  they 
had  been  long  erected.  They  were  formed  entirely  oI'huuw 
and  ice,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  entrance  being  low  and 
on  the  side,  throiiirh  a  passage  containing  two  door  ways 
which  were  arched.  From  the  Arst  apartment,  other  arched 
door  ways  led  into  recesses  or  other  apartments  which  were 
sevnrally  occupied,  and  the  women  were  seen  surrounded 
with  the  various  utensils  of  their  households,  their  children 
and  their  dogs  near  them.  These  apartments  were  about 
seven  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  each  bad  a  piece  of  ice, 
forming  a  window,  placed  in  the  roof.  Various  articles  were 
given  to  or  bartered  with  them  for  other  commodities,  and 
no  occasion  was  on  this  visit  given  to  suspect  their  fair- 
ness of  dealing. 

After  spending  some  time  with  them,  the  people  set  out  on 
their  return  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux,  wlto 
did  not  manifest  that  surprise  which  might  have  been  ex. 
pected  on  being  introduced  to  such  novelties  as  presented 
themselves  to  their  notice.  They  were  greatly  delighted  on 
going  on  board  the  Hecia,  at  hearing  the  tidier  play  and 
the  men  dancing,  and  joined  in  the  amusement  with  much 
apparent  glee  and  satisfaction.  They  then  returned  lo 
their  huts. 

The  next  day  a  large  party  paid  a  visit  to  their  huts,  and 
were  cheerfully  welcomed.  They  dined  ^n  the  huts  and 
presented  their  new  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  inent 
and  biscuit,  which  they  gladly  received.  A  little  wine  was 
afterwards  given  to  them,  but  it  did  not  meet  'ilieir  taste. 
On  one  of  their  visits  to  the  ships  they  were  requested  to 
build  a  snow  hut,  whicli  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  about 
three  hours  formed  one  of  these  habitations,  placing  a  piece  uf 
ice  at  the  top  to  admit  the  light;  and  in  forming  it  both 
men  and  women  were  employed. 

The  officers  having  naturally  selected  ditferent  individuals 
to  obtain  information  from  and  to  make  enquiries,  found 
it  produced  a  settled  intimacy  :  one  intelligent  youth,  who 
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^..nciied  iiimtelf  to  Captain  Lyon,  told  him  that  he  had 
Heeu  persons  like  themselves  some  months  previous.  Sup- 
posing that  this  intercourse  aflforded  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veyini;  intelligence  to  England,  Captain  Parry  desired  he 
mifrlit  be  furnished  with  a  letter  and  requested  him  to  con- 
vey it  to  them  should  he  meet  with  such  people  again. 

It  appears  that  these  people  were  often  in  want  of  neces- 
sary food,  being  very  improvident ;  devouring  with  greedi- 
ness large  quantities  of  food  when  they  had  killed  a  seal  or 
other  animal,  although  it  was  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
state,  not  being  cleaned  either  from  blood  or  dirt ;  but  at 
other  times  when  unsuccessful  they  were  in  a  state  of  starv- 
ation, and  it  does  seem  that  some  of  them  would  have  pe- 
rished had  not  they  been  supplied  from  the  ship  with  bread- 
dust.  This  supply  was  afforded  them  on  several  occasions, 
and  some  of  them  were  found  gnawing  a  piece  of  k.ard  seal- 
hkin  with  the  hair  on  it.  The  want  of  food  is  also  generally 
accompanied  with  the  want  of  light  and  warmth,  as  on  such 
occasions  they  arc  also  without  oil  to  burn,  so  that  it  is 
altogether  a  state  of  the  greatest  wretchedness.  In  these 
circumstances  also  they  could  obtain  no  water,  but  swal- 
lowed the  snow  to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  Esquimaux  appear  to  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
intellect  and  dulness,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  inge- 
nuity and  stupidity :  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  five, 
and  not  one  of  them  beyond  ten ;  nor  could  any  of  them 
speak  a  dozen  words  of  English,  after  a  constant  inter- 
course of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ;  yet  many  of  their 
i  could  imitate  the  manners  and  actions  of  the  strangers,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  excellent  mimics.     One  woman  in  par- 
ticuliar,  of  the  name  of  Iligliuk,  very  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  voyagers,  by  the  various  traits  of  that  supe- 
riority of  understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was 
r^'mnrkably  distinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by  her 
own  countrymen.     She  had  a  great  fondness  for  singing, 
jmsessed  a  soft  voice,  and  an  excellent  ear ;  but  there  was 
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<tr(fro(My  tfh^  sioppm^  her  when  slie  had  once  urgun  :  she 
\v(Mil(l  listen,  however,  for  hours  together  to  the  tunes 
pliiVcit  on  (ho  (ir^an.  She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her  uHn 
superiority,  and  hctniyed,  on  several  occasionS|  a  conscious 
pridij  of  ii  .  .  ,  .      , 

Hut  the  ^uj)rnof  Iht'pthg'rnfe  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
was  perhaps  mosi  conspicuous  in  (he  readiness  with  which 
Mhe  was  made  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  laying  down, 
6n  paper,  the  geographical  outline  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  America  slie  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouriiij]; 
islands,  so  as  to  construct  a  chart.  Al  first  it  was  found 
difficult  to  make  her  comprehend  what  was  meant ;  but 
uheii  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  already  acquainted  miU  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  for  which  they  nave  ajipropriate  names,  he 
drew  ^hem  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  that  portion 
of  tile  coast  just  discovered,  which  was  opposite  (o  Winter 
Island,  where  they  then  were,  and  of  course  well  known 
to  her 

Having  done  this,  he  desired  her  to  complete  the  rest; 
accordiiigly  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  intelligence, 
she  drew  a  chart  of  the  coast,  along  her  own  country  neurlv 
north  of  Winter  Island.  Without  taking  her  hand  off  the 
paper,  she  deputed  the  coast  to  the  westward  and  to  the 
south- west,  within  a  short  distance  of  Repulse  Buy.  The 
country  situated  on  the  shoreii  to  the  westward  she  named 
Akkoolee,  and  said  that  it  was  inhahited  by  numbers  of 
Esquimaux.  Between  Akkoulee  and  Repulse  Bay  she  de- 
scribed a  large  lake  in  which  were  found  abundance  of  fish 
and  on  its  hanks  many  herds  of  deer.  To  the  westward  of 
these  pipces  she  stated  the  existence  of  a   vast  and  wide 

A  party  once  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  on  an  excur- 
sion to  catch  seals.  Seven  jf  them,  engaged  In  the  same 
object,  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  line,  each  covering 
or  wsjlkinsf  immediate! v  behind  the  one  before  so  as  not  lobe 
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s(><!n  in  the  direction  (hey  were  moving.  In  thin  manner  they 
iiiiproaclied  a  Heal  which  wiih  lying  on  the  ice,  preparing 
tlieir  lines  and  spears  for  the  attack  ;  but  after  they  had  been 
more  than  an  hour  in  making  their  approaches,  thesral  sud- 
denly took  to  (he  water  and  disappointed  them  ofthrir  prey. 
At'tfr  this  tbey  turned  their  steps  towards  home,  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  finding  themselves  a  mile  and  a  half  from  thtt 
hhore,  on  a  sheet  of  ice  whicb  might  be  drifted  oflf  to  the  sea, 
iiii  accident  which  had  occurred  to  former  Esquimaux,  and 
probably  sometimes  every  soul  had  i)een  lost,  so  tliat  nono 
>urvived  to  relate  the  misfortune.  /        >   li    .»• 

In  moving  towards  the  shore  they  passed  a  small  rising 
(<t  the  ice,  which  quickly  drew  tlie  attention  of  one  of  the 
l^squimaux,  who  immediately  stopped.  It  was  stated  that 
tliis  was  the  work  of  a  seal,  who  probably  would  work 
(hroiiiih  iiiul  come  upon  the  ice-  NVhile  watching  at  this 
spot  like  man  olten  placed  his  ear  near  the  ice  as  if  to  listen 
wlutlur  the  seal  was  tkt  work.  On  this  ocGasion  however 
there  was  no  success.  !;     r 

When  out  on  these  parties,  if  an  Esquimaux  has  reason 
to  suspect  a  seal  is  working  beneath,  he  generally  remains 
(')  watch  until  he  has  killed  it.  To  protect  himself  from  the 
(■«)ld  wind  he  will  raise  a  wall  of  j.iow,  and  will  then  sit  for 
h^'Urs  together,  listening  to  the  working  of  the  seal  through 
the  ice.  When  the  seal  has  worked  its  way  to  the  surface, 
he  drives  his  spear  into  the  creature  with  all  his  force,  hav- 
ing a  line  attached  to  the  spear,  lie  then  clears  away  the 
ice  and  repeats  the  stroke  if  necessary  until  it  is  killed. 

On  the -20th  several  wolves,  which  had  for  some  days  made 
their  appearance,  attacked  a  dog  belonging  Ij  the  Esqui-* 
niaux.  3Ir.  Elder,  the  Greenland  mate,  witnessing  the  cir- 
eiHiisliUJce,  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  but  though 
the  <lo<;-  itiule  coositUMiihle  resistance,  the  wolves  had  torn 
him  in  pi(>ces  before  Mr. Elder  could  reach  the  spot,  leaving 
only  one  of  his  hind  lrt;s.  i  .       ,,  ,.  ,  , 

On  one  occasion  when  a  visit  was  paid  to   their   huis,  an 
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Esquimaux  had  just  brought  in  a  seal.  Two  women  with 
large  knives  in  their  hands,  and  besmeared  with  blood,  were 
cutting  up  the  animal,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  blood 
was  then  carefully  put  into  the  cooking  pot,  into "^ which  also 
all  loose  bits  were  thrown,  except  that  occasionally  they  eat 
it  themselves,  or  gave  a  taste  to  the  children  and  persons  who 
surrounded  them  ;  ihe  youngest  being  glad  to  receive  into  its 
open  mouth  a  lump  of  the  raw  flesh.  When  the  flesh  is  cut 
up,  the  blubber  is  lastly  taken  away.  During  the  process  it 
is  a  custom  to  stick  pieces  of  the  intestineis  or  skin  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  boys,  which  they  suppose  will  make  them  fortu- 
nate seal-hunters. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  Theatre  closed  with  the 
comedy  of  the  Citizen,  and  High  Life  below  Stairs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance  the  ships*  companies  testified 
their  thanks  by  three  hearty  cheers. 

The  month  of  March  was  now  entered  on,  and  the  sun  was 
more  than  ten  hours  above  the  horizon  every  day,  but  the 
earth  presented  one  uniform  white  surface  of  snow.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Esquimaux  had  indeed  changed  the  scene  of  their 
amusements,  and  the  time  had  passed  away  without  their 
feeling  any  extraordinary  solicitude  as  to  its  progress;  but 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  earnestness  for  the  opportunity  ot 
proceeding  in  the  discoveries.  However  anxious  their  feelings, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  patience;  but  the  information  they 
had  obtained  from  Iligliuk  suggested  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  an  investigation  of  the  coast  by  land,  so  far  ns 
was  practicable  while  the  ships  remained  frozen  up  in  Winter 
Island.  Captain  Lyon  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
party ;  and  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  Ayoket,  Captain  Lyon's 
friend,  was  invited  to  accompany  them.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Amitioke,  Iligliuk's  country. 
Ayoket,  however,  after  much  uncertainty  and  wavering, 
declined  to  be  of  the  party,  notwithstanding  a  brightly  po- 
lished brass   kettle,    of  a  larger   size,    and  of  much   more 
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value  than  any  present  hitherto  made  them,  was  to  be  tli^ 
recompekise  of  his  journey.  An  Esquimaux  is  of  a  charac- 
ter not  to  be  much  moved  by  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  prefers;  a  life  of  indolence  to  any  riches  which  may 
be  obtained  by  exertion.  That  part  of  the  coast  described  by 
Iligliuk,  which  the  English  had  examined,  was  found  very 
correct ;  and  other  charts,  which  others  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  desired  to  draw,  without  any  concert  with  each  other, 
were  found  to  ac^ree  with  Iligliuk's  in  a  surprising  degree.  In- 
deed, they  received  information  from  these  people  ou  vari- 
ous useful  matters,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, when  the  ships  came  to  the  places  described. 

On  the  15th  Captain  Lyon  left  the  ships,  a  breeze  of 
wind  blowing  from  the  northward,  accompanied  with  snow 
drift.  The  first  night  after  his  departure  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  inclement  that  any  of  the  people  had  been 
exposed  to,  and  excited  considerable  apprehension  for  their 
safety  among  those  remaining  in  the  ships.  The  wind  and 
drift  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  16th,  and  considera- 
bly increased  the  solicitude  for  their  safety,  but  to  send  a 
party  in  quest  of  them  while  the  state  of  the  weather  was 
such,  appeared  impossible,  as  no  traces  could  be  had  of  the 
way  they  had  taken,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
add  to  the  number  of  persons  placed  in  perilous  situations. 
A  party  was  however  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  whenever 
the  weather  might  moderate,  when  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on 
board,  they  arrived  at  the  ships. 

The  sufferings  which  this  party  had  endured  during  their 
short  absence  were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Having  as- 
cended a  hill  to  the  northward,  a  strong  wind  blew  the  snow 
directly  in  their  faces,  and  many  of  the  party  received  se- 
vere frost  bites.  They  proceeded  towards  a  bay  which  had 
been  observed,  and  afterwards  descending  suddenly  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther determined  Captain  Lyon  to  pitch  their  tents.  Every 
one  of  the  party  smoaked  tobacco  to  promote  warmth,  but 
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the  severity  of  the  cold  wiis  such  tliat  John  Lee,  one  of  the 
party,  was  seized  with  a  shivering^  fit  and  severe  pains  in  Ijis 
loins.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  to  admit  of  r^Cjeiying 
them  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  tire  was  made  with  difiicuUv, 
'ind  a  mess  of  warm  soup  was  prepared  for  every  man. 
After  taking  this  refreshment,  they  crept  ijito  their 
blanket  bags  and  endeavoured,  by  keeping  close  to  ©aich 
other,  to  obtain  a  little  warmth  anil/sleep.  ,Io  the  morning 
they  made  a  fire  and  prepared  a,  jCjip  of  warm  .tea,  after 
which  they  resolved  to  set  out  on  their  ret):^rn  to  the  ships, 
from  which  they  supposed  they  were  ^boutsiic  miles  distant. 
The  wind  being  at  their  backs,  they  proceeded  rather 
briskly,  but  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  some  of  the  party 
began  to  exhihit  symptoms  of  drowsiness  and  insensibility 
which  is  so  common  and  so  fatal  in  intensely  Qold.  cli- 
mates. The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost  bitten, 
and  they  had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling  in,  their  fingers  and 
toes.  Serjeant  Spackman,  though  repeatedly  warned  that 
his  nose  was  frozen,  was  in  such  a  state  of  senselessness  as 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  advice,  and  one  side  of  his  face  be- 
came frozen  quite  hard,  the  eye-lids  stitf,  and  part  of  the 
upper  lip  was  drawn  up.  Four  ot  the  party  appeared  to  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  he  incapable  of  surviving.  In  this 
state  they  unexpectedly  came  to  a  beaten  track  which  fortu- 
nately soon  led  them  to  the  ships,  All  had  severe  frost  bites 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  flesh  and  skin,  but  proper  c^e  b^ing  npw  t^keujof  thpni, 

they  all  ultimately  did  w^ll.  !»;>"!.        ';!•,;'' 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the, Esquimaux 
were  observed  moving  from  the  huts,  and  several  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  heavily  laden,  went  off  ^o  the  westward. 
It  appeared ,  on  enquiry,  that  half  of  the  people  ^d  gone 
over  the  ice  in  quest  of  food.  On  visiting  the  snow  huts 
which  they  had  just  quitted  they  fqtind  that  the  places  compos- 
ing their  beds  and  fire-places  were  turned  up  and  searched 
that  no  articles  might  he   lo.it.      The   walls  were  stained 
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With  lamp-black,  blood,  and  other  kinds  of  filth,  and  were 
ill  part  demolished  and  laid  open,  to  give  them  the  more 
ready  opportunity  of  removing  their  goods 

The  remainder  of  the  party  were  out  on  the  ice  in  pur 
suit  of  walrusses ;  and  although  the  ice  was  floating  and  in 
detached  masses,  they  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  danger  they  were  in.  The  wind  at  this  time 
indeed  set  in  for  the  land,  and  this  perhaps  might  render 
them  confident.      •;    *    -'!'    .'    , 

On  the  13th  of  April,  another  party  of  the  Esquimaux  be- 
gan to  remove  their  e£fects,  andlligliuk  and  her  husband, 
and  a  few  others,  came  on  boara  to  make  a  farewell  visit,  and 
said  that  on  the  succeeding  day  they  all  should  remove  from 
Winter  Island.  A  few  presents  were  made  to  them  on  their 
departure. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  it  became  a  matter  of 
general  observation,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how 
few  symptoms  of  thawing  had  yet  appeared  j  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  recollect  that  Melville  Island  had,  on  the 
same  day,  two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  in  throw 
ing  oflF  its  winter's  covering ;  that  before  this  time,  at  the 
latter  station,  they  had  experienced  several  hours  of  hard 
rain  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  ice  around  Melville  Is- 
land had  assumed  a  green  appearance,  while  at  Winter  Is- 
land it  remained  perfectly  white.  Anothci  comparison  was 
made  between  the  two  winter-quarters.  The  first  flower 
was  brought  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  the  9th  of 
June,  which  was  one  day  later  than  it.  had  made  its  appear 
anco  at  Melville  Island.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a 
few  gallons  of  water  were  collected  from  some  little  po  »]s 
while,  at  the  same  date,  at  Melville  Island,  the  ravines 
were  beginning  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  and  were  actually 
impassable  during  the  third  week  in  June ;  yet  Wintfcr  Is- 
land is  situated  in  lat.  66V,  or  81'  south  of  Melville  Island, 
which  lies  in  lat.  74|*.  The  lowest  temperature  at  Melville 
Island  was  55°,  at  Winter  Island,  40". 
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Hnving  nearly  completed  the  ninth  month  at  Winter  Is- 
land, on  tbe  2d  of  July,  the  ships,  partly  by  the  exertions  ol 
Jie  Bien  in  sawing-  the  ice,  and  partly  by  the  wind  drifting 
from  the  land,  finally  effected  their  escape;  doubled  the 
south-east  point  of  this  part  of  America^  and  stobd  to  the 
northward  up  Fox's  Channel;  keeping  the  coast  of  the  con* 
tinent,  as  directed  by  their  instructions^  close  on  board,  and 
sailing  in  a  channel  of  water  from  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  two  miles  in  width.    The  shore,  in  most  places, 
was  lined  with  old  ice,  while,  to  sea-ward,  large  floes  and 
masses  were  observed  in  violent  motion,  being  acted  upon 
by  the  wind,  cun-ents  and  tides.    By  these  agents,  in  so 
confined  a  channel,  one  of  the  sh-ns  was  swept  against  the 
other ;  and  after  some  grinding  and  squeezing,  they  es- 
caped Avith  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla's  boats,  which  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Fury's  anchor.    On  the  turn  of  tht 
tide,  however,  when  both  it  and  the  cun'ent  set  to  the  south- 
ward, the  whole  of  the  navigable  channel,  through  which 
the  ships  were  slowly  working  their  way,  was  almost  imme- 
diately filled  by  a  vast  body  of  drift  ice.         ^  ..  . ;  ,/»•••  -  <r. 
The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary quantity  of  ice,  pressed  the  ship  very  much«  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition 
to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land  ice.    This 
was  scarcely  accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive 
floe  took  the  ship  on  her  broadside,  and  being  backed  by 
another  large  body  of  ice,  gradually  lifted  her  stem  as  if  by 
the  action  of  a  wedge.    The  weight  every  moment  increas- 
ing, obliged  the  Hecla  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  friction 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads,  and  ul 
timately  set  them  oi .  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  peo- 
ple to  attend  with  buckets  of  water.    The  pressure  was  at 
length  too  powerful  for  resistance,  and  the  stream  cable,  wit 
two  six  inch  hav/sers  and  one  of  five  went  at  the  same  mo 
ment.    Three  others  soon  followed.    The  sea  was  too  full 
of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
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shc  could  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  which  oppressed  her 
was  by  leaning  over  the  land  ice,  while  her  stern  at   the 
same  time  was  entirely  lifted  more  than  iive  feet  out  of  the 
water.     The  lower  deck  beams  now  complained  very  much, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  underwent  a  trial  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  less  strengthened  vessel.    At 
his  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
which  broke  up  the  rudder  case  and  struck  the  driver  boom 
with  great  force.     The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dange- 
rous at  length   proved  their   friend,  for   by  its   increasing 
•veight  the  floe  on  which  they  were  borne  burst  upwards 
unable  to  resist  its  force.    The  ship  righted,  and,  a  small 
ilack  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  south- 
ward before  she  could  be  again  secured  to  get  the  ruddei 
hi  ng ;  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment 
as  ihe  I  eople  had  been  employed  with  but  little  intermissioi 
for  three  days  and  nights,  attending  to  the  safety  <  f  the  shij 
in  this  dangerous  tideway.  ^     ,     .   <•  . 

The  Fury  had  almost  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  Hecla  j 
a  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe  some  miles  in  length,  being 
probably  a  part  of  that  lately  detached  from  the  shore,  came 
driving  down  fast,  giving  serious  reason  to  apprehend  more 
fatal  catastro^  he  than  any  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  came  in  contact,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour,  with  a  point  of  the  land-ice  left  the  preceding  night 
by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses,  many  tons 
in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence 
they  again  rolled  down  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  Averc 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.  While  they  were 
obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this  grand  but  terrific  sight, 
being  withiia  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point,  the  dan- 
ger was  two-fold :  first,  lest  the  floe  should  now  swing  in, 
secondly,  lest  its  pressure  should  detach  the  land  ice  to 
which  the  ship  was  secured,  and  thiis  s^t  them  adrifi*  Ui4 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  tides.  Happily  however  neither  of  these 
occured,  the  floe  remaining  stationary  for  the  rest  of  tho 
tide  and  setting  off  with  the  ebb  which  made  soon  after. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  which  threatened  to  crush  and 
overwhelm  the  ships  among  these  tremendous  masses  of  ice, 
thus  thrown  into  violent  motion,  was  the  chance  of  being 
beset  in  tlie  midst  of  the  floes,  and  in  that  helpless  state 
swept  away  with  the  flood-tide  and  current  to  the  southward, 
and  drifted  back  again  to  Southampton  Island,  as  had  hap- 
pened to  them  before,  and  thus  again  would  the  labour  of 
weeks  be  inevitably  lost.  By  the  12th  of  July,  however, 
after  long  and  unremitting  perseverance,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  move  the 
ships  to  the  northward,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  67" 
18',  opposite  to  a  considerable  opening  in  the  land,  out  of 
which  a  strong  current  was  observed  to  set  into  the  sea. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty 
miles,  an  event  of  no  very  trifling  importance,  as  Captain 
Parry  says,  in  this  tedious  and  most  uncertain  navigation 
About  this  place  their  Esquimaux  frienas  nad  prepared  them 
for  meeting  with  vast  numbers  of  the  walrus,  or  sea>horse ; 
and  accordingly  they  fell  in  with  such  a  multitude  of  these 
animals,  as,  in  Captain  Parry's  opinion,  were  probably  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They  were  lying 
in  large  herds  on  the  loose  pieces  of  drift  ice,  huddled  upon 
one  another,  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  a  group.    They  were 
not  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  people  getting  upon  tho 
same  piece  of  ice  with  themselves;  but  when  approached 
close,  they  began   to  show  an  evident  disposition  to  give 
battle.     From  the  prodigious  numbers  of  these  creatures, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  navigators  were  now  certain 
that  the  names  of  the  two  islands,  Amitioke  and  Ooglit,  as 
laid  down  in  the  chart  of  Iligliuk  and  *he  other  Esquimaux, 
were  in  their  proper  positions.  •        -^  <  ,      ,.,; 

On  the  shore,  they  observed  several  tents,  and  soon  after 
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they  saw  some  canoes  coming  towards  them.  Captains 
Parry  and  Lyon  left  the  ships  and  went  to  meet  the  Esqui- 
maux in  their  boats.  At  first  they  manifested  some  timi- 
dity, but  this  was  soon  overcome.  It  appeared  however 
llmt  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  ships  being  in 
these  seas,  so  that  it  was  clear  none  of  the  people  from  Win- 
ter Island  had  yet  arrived  here.  On  reaching  the  shore  se- 
veral more  of  the  natives  met  them  and  conducted  them  to 
their  tents,  when  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
ii  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  them  pro- 
vided with  some  article  for  barter. 

Tliese  tents  formed  the  summer  habitations  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  formed  of  the 
skins  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  having  in  the  centre  a  pole 
by  which  they  are  supported.  Sometimes  they  join  two  tents 
together  to  form  an  habitation,  when  the  families  are  large. 
These  people  were  amused  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  which 
were  related  to  them  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  at 
Winter  Island,  and  to  which  they  listened  with  the  most 
solicitous  attention.  -r. 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  time  with  them,  the  En- 
glish took  to  their  boats  in  order  to  return.    The  weather 
had  become  very  severe,  the  wind  increasing  to   a  gale. 
After  considerable  eflfort  to  reach  the  ship,  Captain  Lyon 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  shore,  having  un- 
fortunately broken  one  of  his  oars.     Captain  Pany  f  7und  it 
also  impossible,  after  great  exertions,  to  reach  his  ship  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  landing  place.    The  Es- 
quimaux gladly  received  them,  and  they  were  accommo- 
dated in  diucrent  parties  with  lodgings,  at  the  tents  of  these 
people.    Having  all  their  clothes  wet,  they  were  provided 
with  change  of  apparel  by  their  hosts,  and  in  these,  with  a 
seal-skin  for  a  blanket,  they  contrived  to  pass  a  tolerably 
comfortable  night,  and  returned  to  the  ships  the  following 
morning.  '    ' 

/^le  ships  now  proceeded  to  sail  to  the   spot  beyond 
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llicm,  \vherc  they  expected  to  find  that  muc^ii  and  long, 
sought  passage  that  was  to  conduct  them  hito  tlic  Polar  Sea. 
This  passage  they  speedily  recognized  in  its  proper  place; 
and  congratulated  themselves  on  being  at  the  very  three- 
hold  of  the  door  that  was  to  open  a  way  to  the  final  success 
of  their  enterprizo  :  the  mortification  which  succeeded,  may 
be  imagined,  when  it  was  perceived  that  an  unbmkeii 
sheet  of  ice  extended  completely  across  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  land;  and  this 
too  at  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  middle  of  July.  The 
disappointment  became  the  more  serious  on  finding,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ice  which  formed  the  impediment,  that  it 
bore  evident  marks  of  being  a  floe  which  had  long  been  at- 
tached to  the  land  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  besides  so  le- 
vel and  continuous  as  to  convince  them  that  it  had  suffered 
no  disruption  in  the  course  of  that  reason. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  then*  unwearied  endeavours  to 
push  to  the  westward  through  this  frozen  passage ;  the 
scarcely  perceptible  progress  made  by  the  partial  and  ooca- 
sional  fragments  of  ice  that  separated  from  the  main  body, 
the  anxiety  with  which  every  such  breaking  oflF  was  watched; 
and  the  final  repulse  of  the  ships  before  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
ice  and  three  islands,  among  which  it  was  closely  jammed 
by  a  perpetual  current  from  the  westward,  would  be  a  rope- 
tion  of  simultaneous  movements,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
arrival  before  it,  until  frozen  again  into  their  winter  quar. 
ters.  They  struggled  to  make  way  for  sixty-days;  during 
which  the  whole  distance  they  advanced  to  the  westward  in 
the  strait  was  about  forty  miles;  of  this  period,  however, 
twenty-five  days  were  speat  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in 
the  narrows,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  every  piece 
that  separated  from  the  main  floe,  and  took  its  departure  to 
the  eastward.  ' 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  before  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  their  exertions  were  incessant,  not  only  to  force  the 
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ships  to  the  westward,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision  tlio 
(fcojjraphical  position  and  features  of  this  northern  extremity 
1)1*  America,  and  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocky  inlets 
in  this  neighbourhood,  by  which  the  passag-e  seeraetl  to  bo 
guarded.     Captain  Lyon  had  accompinied  an  Esquimaux 
to  a  salmon  fishoiy  up  a  large  inlet  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  the  strait,  but  from  the  thick  and  inclement  weather,  he 
was  unablo  to  point  out  its  exact  direction,  and  retunied 
without  reaching  its  extreme  westerly  termination.     It  was 
therefore  deemed  possible  that  it  might  be  a  second  strait, 
communicating  with  the  Polar  Sea.     To  ascertain  whether 
this  was  the  fact  or  not,  was  now  of  gieat  importance. 
Stopped,  as  they  had  now  been  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
north-west  ])assago  for  nearly  four  weeks,  without,  advanc- 
ing twice  OS  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such 
crisis  was  scarcely  the  less  painful  because  it  was  inevita- 
ole.    As  Captain  Pany  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  no  opening 
that  held  out  the  least  chance  of  a  passage,  without  deter- 
mining that  jioint,  he  sent  out  repeated  parties  to  explore  it, 
but  without  success ;  till  at  length  he  himself  effected  it,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  having  traced  it  into  the  American 
continent  until  he  found  only  a  few  feet  depth  in  water,  and 
rounded  its  extreme  end.    This  opening  was  named  Hoop- 
er's Inlet.      ':  'T  ►'••:^   «  •    -  .  :'  '••■.   ;.;    :     ■.  ,:._,  -.■„  ■,-  .,     ^   ,.  . 

When  the  17th  of  September  had  arrived,  it  was  observed 
with  pain  that  the  ice  of  the  preceding  year's  formation  was 
not  yet  detached  from  the  shores,  while  a  fresh  formation 
had  already  commenced.  Appearances  were  indeed  opposea 
not  only  to  making  any  further  ptogress,  but  to  continuing 
a  moment  longer  in  the  strait,  which  Captain  Parry  named 
the  strait  of  Fury  and  Hecla,  lest  they  should  be  frozen  in, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  eleven  months  before  the 
ships  would  be  extricated  from  the  ice.    '  ■  • 

After  the  laborious  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired  passage, 
the  disappointment  which  they  now  met  with,  can  be 
probiibly  appreciated   only  by  those   who  possess   spirit* 
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oi'dcut  in  the  ])ui-suit  of  an  object  on  which  their  JeHir^  ure 
fixed.  Civi>Uiiu  Parry  thought  proper  to  take  the  opinioji  of 
the  senior  officers  as  to  his  future  operations :  \  with  thiU 
view  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  >  .  Lieutenants 
Ho)>pner  and  Nias,  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him  that 
it  was  proper  not  to  risk  being  frozen  up  in  the  Strait  He 
then  caused  a  pubHc  notification  to  be  made  on  board  each 
ship,  stating  his  purpose  to  examine  the  coast  of  Cockburn 
Ishind  to  the  northward  and  eastward  for  a  proper  place  to 
winter  in ;  and  if  not  successful  there,  to  seek  a  place  at 
Igloolik,  hoping  that  by  an  early  release  of  the  ships  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  se* 
lecting  the  most  eligible  place  for  their  future  attempts  at 
discovery. 

During  the  night  the  new  ice  so  accumulated  as  to  pre- 
sent  a  strong  resistance  to  the  movements  of  the  ships. 
Various  means  were  resorted  to,  bat  oftentimes  without  ef- 
fect.   Tlic  only  successful  mode  appears  to  have  been  in 
what  is  called  in  the  sea-phrase  sallying,  that  is,  the  men 
in  a  body  run  from  side  to  side,  by  which  means  the  ship 
rolls  and  is  relieved  from  the  ice.    At  length,  after  mucii 
effort,  the  ships  got  clear  of  the  Strait.     From  an  attentive 
ot>servation  of  the  tides,  it  appears  that  the  flood  comes 
from  the  westward,  and  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
permanent  ennent  in  the  same  direction.    This  current  it 
was  supposed  arose  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Isea,  and  that  this  Strait  was  the  only 
outlet  for  it  to  the  solithward.  i  j.^.     .,>y  ..>im.!..'  •  v,'*.   n  ;  i  i,;. 
A  few  days  more  decided  what  was  to  be  done ;  the  young 
ice  had  assumed  that  consistency  which  baffles  all  attempts 
to  operate  upon  it.    Too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forced 
throug;h  it ;  too  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dange 
rous  for  men  to  walk  upon.    To  get  a  boat  her  own  length 
through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and,  after  all,  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  for  the 
shif .    Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  t,hat  no 
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time  was  to  be  lost  in  looking  out  for  the  best  winter-quarters 
that  the  neighbouring  islands  would  afford ;  but  it  was  nut 
till  after  many  dark  and  stormy  days  were  spent  at  sea 
among  the  floating  ice,  and  the  loss  of  several  anchors, 
that  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ships  into  their  destined 
births,  at  the  island  of  Igloolik,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
after  employing  the  men  for  several  days  in  the  arduous 
task  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet  j  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the 
level  and  regular  parts  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches, 
but  in  many  places,  where  a  separation  had  occurred, 
amounting  to  several  feet.  The  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  the  men  continued  this  laborious  work  during  thirt(!en 
days,  the  thermometer  being  frequently  at  zero,  and  once 
as  low  as  9"  in  that  interval,  cannot  but  be  admired.  It  was 
satisfactory,  moreover,  to  find  that  in  the  perfoiinance  of 
this,  not  a  single  addition  had  been  made  to  the  sick  list  of 
either  ship,  except  by.  the  accident  of  one  man^s  falling  into 
the  canal,  and  who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. .  .  ,  ..  ,  . 

Captain  Parry*s  reflections  on  this  occasion  are  both  just 
and  natural ;  and  the  expedient  to  which  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  resort  speaks  much  as  to  his  enterprising  character. 
Flattering  as  their  prospect  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  past  summer,  their  efforts  had  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success ;  and  little 
satisfaction  remained  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  season,  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means  within  their  reach 
untried,  that  could  promote  the  desired  object.  It  re- 
quired indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive 
that  whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
and  its  adjacent  islands,  they  had  eff'ected  nothing  in  refer 
ence  to  the  discovery  of  a  North-West  passage.  The  disco- 
very of  the  Frozen  Strait,  had  made  known  a  channel  oi 
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coTTjnmnication   bctxvccn   the   waters,  but  its   fi-ozrn   state 
A>riiuMl  nn  iinpeiirdHblo  burricr  to  uiiy  intercourse  by  human 
efforts.  -  .        .         ..'..,   ...»   ,    ...  .    .  .,(1    ,. 

Tlu*y  were  soon  gvcoted  by  a  number  of  Esquimaux,  who 
shouted  and  jumjiod  with  all  their  miglit.  A  crowd  of  them 
met  the  party  who  landed  and  manifested  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  When  told  that  the  English  purposed  to  spend 
the  winter  among  them,  they  manifested  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. They  made  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  bringing  their 
wives  and  children  in  great  numbers  on  sledges.  They  ap- 
peared gladly  to  assist  in  any  duties  which  the  people  of  the 
ships  were  employed  in ;  as  pulling  the  ropes,  sawing  the 
ice,  heaving  the  windlass,  and  other  labour ;  always  accora- 
l)jinying  their  efforts  with  the  tone  of  voice  which  the  crew 
used  on  such  occasions,  in  tho  imitation  of  which  they  seemed 
10  particularly  pride  themselves.  ■*■•?;'.'.•;,•.' 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  tho  ships*  companies 
had  spent  the  preceding '  inter  at  Winter  Island  also  had 
now  arrived  at  Igloolik,  and  copying  the  manners  of  the  En- 
glish, shook  their  friends  heartily  by  the  hand,  ajs  express- 
ing their  pleasure  at  meeting  them  again.  One  of  them, 
who  had  obtained  the  name  of  John  Bull,  accosted  almost 
every  individual  of  the  ship's  company,  with  a  how  do  ye 
do ;  and  desirous  of  manifesting  his  knowledge  and  familia- 
rity with  the  uses  of  the  machinery  to  his  companions,  he 
instructed  them  in  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. 

Being  now  fairly  fixed  in  their  second  wmter-quartcrs, 
they  set  about  making  such  arrangements  as  experience  had 
taught  them  would  add  considerably  to  their  comforts.  In- 
structod  by  the  Esquimaux,  Captain  Pan-y  caused  a  wall  of 
snow  twelve  feet  high  to  be  thrown  up  round  the  Fury,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  her,  foiining  a  largd  square 
like  tlmt  of  a  faiin-yavd,  by  which  the  snow-drift  was  kept 
out,  and  a  good  sheltered  walk  afforded  against  every  wind 
and  by  it  was  a!so  prevented^  in  some  measure,  the  abstrac- 
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lion  ()f  hcut  fnmi  tlio  slii|»,  wlr^h  was  found  to  oo  vory  con. 
sidi'iahle  in  lii«,Mi  winds.  Ihe  distumo  botwcoii  the  lw«» 
bliips  was  too  gieat  U)  dlov.'  of  llio  contiimancc  of  thentvicui 
ciilrrtainincnus,  which,  in  fact,  had,  with  otiier  occupations, 
ill  a  groat  dogrcc  1  )st  their  interest  with  their  nov«'lty ;  ilu; 
want  of  these,  liowevcr,  was  amply  compensated  l)y  the  al- 
most daily  visits  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  affordod  Imtli  i 
oiliccrs  and  men  a  fund  of  constant  variety  and  ncner- failing 
auuiseracnt,  that  no  resources  of  their  own  could  poshiMy 
have  funiished.  The  men,  however  were  too  well  awavi* 
of  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  the  schools, 
not  to  be  desirous  of  their  re-establishment ;  this  was  acooi  - 
(lingly  done,  and  they  continued  to  be  attended  regularly  for 
the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  fixed  their  wintcr-quartors  od 
t'.ic  island  of  Igloolik  were  more  numerous  than  those  ou 
Winter  Island.  The  snow-houses  were  constructed  on  tin- 
same  pr'nciple ;  some,  however,  were  lined  with  skins,  over 
which  wa.^.  a  covering  of  snow ;  and  some  had  passages  i( 
them  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  foii 
to  five  feet  high,  neatly  constructed  of  large  flat  slabs  o, 
ice,  cemonlcd  together  by  snow  and  water ;  others  v>%  ve 
entirely  built  of  this  material,  of  a  circular  or  ootanj'^alar 

Tlie  first  week  in  November  a  number  of  Esfpiiinanx  nr 
lived  from  the  island  of  Amitiokc,  among  whom  were  sonio 
of  their  old  acquaintance.  Among  others  of  their  old  friends 
was  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Tooloak,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  very  pretty  young  girl,  of  about  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  the  youth  himself  being  a  year  or  two  oldbr.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  appeared  to  consist  in  the  intended 
husband's  taking  away  the  girl  by  force,  her  parents  however 
quietly  permitting  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  parents' 
authority  and  will  in  this  respect  was  very  great.  The  new 
married  couple  then  occupy  a  separate  dwelling  and  form  a 
new  household  establishment.      Tooloak  with   his  bride, 
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afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships,  and  reccivcf'  a  nnmhor 
of  presents. 

One  of  these  people,  who  had  two  wives,  between  whom 
some  dispute  or  altercation  took  place,  with  his  knife  cut  one 
of  them  several  times  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other 
across  the  arm.  To  this  severe  chastisement  they  both  ap 
peared  to  submit  without  a  murmur  at  his  conduct ;  and  the 
man  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  sympathy  which  the 
English  manifested  on  the  occasion ;  but  seemed  to  act  as 
under  the  conviction  that  his  conduct  was  most  reasonable 
and  proper. 

Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon  purchased  each  of  them 
a  sledge  and  dogs,  which  they  often  made  use  of  during  the 
winter.  The  dogs  soon  became  familiarized  to  their  new 
masters,  and  remained  on  board  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  dogs  being  killed,  and  would 
not  part  with  them  until  assured  that  they  should  be  kept 
alive. 

On  the  8th  of  December  two  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
ships  set  off  in  pursuit  of  a  wolf,  but  one  of  them  (a  terrier,) 
was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  wolf.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  these  dogs  had  not  mistaken  the  wolf  for  the  Es- 
quimaux dogs. 

The  Christmas  of  this  year  was  kept  as  a  festival.  An 
additional  allowance  of  provisions  was  issued,  among  which 
was  a  piece  of  beef  which  had  been  killed  on  board  the  Nau- 
tilus  in  the  month  of  June  1821. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  Esquimaux 
had  spread  themselves  widely  around  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ships,  in  order  as  was  supposed  to  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  fishing.  They  departed  from  their  habitations  in 
so  quiet  and  peaceable  a  manner,  that  their  removal  had 
sometimes  taken  plac?  for  several  days  previous  to  the  peo- 
ple on  board  the  ships  having  any  intimation  of  their  having 
left  the  neighbourhood. 

At  this  time  great  numbers  of  the  Esquimaux  were  labour- 
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ing under  severe  sickness.  Several  deaths  took  place  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  medical  assistance,  although 
as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  came  to 
the  ears  of  Captain  Parry,  every  possible  assistance  was  af- 
forded them.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  ships,  and 
part  of  the  cabin  screened  off  for  their  accommodation. 
Warm  broth,  and  other  food  was  given  to  them,  and  every 
effort  used  for  their  recovery  and  comfort. 

One  family  was  taken  on  board  the  Hecla.   Captain  Lyon 
says,  the  mother,  named  Poo-too-alook,  was  about  35  years  of 
age,  the  child  about  three  years,  yet  not  weaned,  and  a  fe- 
male ;  there  was  also  another  daughter  Shega,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  as  well  as  her  father  was  a  most 
attentive  nurse.    My  hopes  were  but  small  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient  that  I  hoped 
from  its  docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing 
food,  as  its  only  complaint  was  actual  starvation.    I  screened 
off  a  portion  of  my  cabin,  and  arranged  some  bedding  for 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Esquimaux  do  their  own  • 
Warm  broth,  dry  bedding,  and  a  comfortable  cabin  did  won- 
dew  before  evening,  and  our  medical  men  gave  me  great 
hopes.    As  an  introduction  to  a  system  of  cleanliness,  and 
preparatory  to  washing  the  sick,  who  were  in  a  most  filthy 
state,  I  scrubbed  Shega  and  her  father  from  head  to  foot 
and  dressed  them  in  new  clothes.     During  the  night  I  per- 
suaded both  mother  and  child,  who  were  very  restless  and 
constantly  moaning,  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup.     On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  the  woman  appeared  considerably 
improved,  and  slie  both  spoke  and  ate  a  little.    As  she  was 
covered  with  so  thick  a  coating  of  dirt  that  it  could  be  tiuken 
off  in  scales,  I  obtained  her  assent  to  wash  her  face  and 
hands  a  little  before  noon.    The  man  and  his  daughter  now 
came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  things  I  had  Laid  out  to 
amuse  them;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Shega  lifted  the  cur- 
tain to  look  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  fall  and 
trembling  told  us  she  was  dead. 
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The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  poor  little  infant  made  the  moment  more  ois- 
tressing  by  calling  in  a  plaintive  tone  on  its  mother,  by  whose 
tide  it  was  lying.  I  determined  on  Inirying  the  woman  on 
shore,  and  the  husband  was  much  pleased  at  my  promising 
that  the  body  should  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men  instead 
of  dogs.  Takkeelikkeeta,  her  husband,  had  told  me  thai 
when  he  left  the  huts  with  his  wife,  a  dog  was  devouring 
the  body  of  another  Esquimaux,  as  he  passed  it. 

Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and 
in  the  first  place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer's  hair  and  put 
on  his  gloves,  seeming  unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  corpse.  I  observed  in  this  occupa- 
tion his  care  that  every  article  of  dress  should  be  as  care- 
fully  placed  as  when  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn 
the  boots  on  the  wrong  legs,  he  pulled  them  off  again  and 
put  them  properly;  this  ceremony  finished,  the  deceased 
was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  and  at  the  husband's  urgent 
request  her  face  was  left  uncovered.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  fancying  that  the  man, 
from  his  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living 
child  might  be  enclosed  with  its  mother.  We  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability  tliat  we  were 
right  in  our  conjecture ;  for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egedc 
."he  Greenlanders  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  mother- 
less infants  from  a  persuasion  that  they  must  otherwise  starve 
to  death,  and  tdso  from  being  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  the 
little  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days  without  suste- 
nance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk, 
which  they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
offspring.  My  dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's 
request,  a  party  of  our  people  accompanied  by  me  drew  the 
body  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a  grave  about  a  foot  deep, 
being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the  frozen  earth. 
The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  the  husband's  request, 
and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches 
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of  the  hammock,  although  without  throwing  it  open,  seem . 
ing  to  imply  that  the  dead  should  be  left  unconfincd.  I  lait. 
a  woman's  knife  by  the  side  of  the  body  and  we  fdled  up  the 
grave,  over  which  we  also  piled  a  quantity  of  heavy  stones 
which  no  animal  could  remove.  Wlien  all  was  done  and  we 
returned  to  the  ship,  the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes  be- 
hind us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if  address- 
ing himself  to  his  departed  wife :  he  then  silently  followed. 
We  found  Shega  quite  composed  and  attending  her  little  sis- 
ter, between  whose  eye-brows  she  had  .made  a  spot  with 
soot,  which  I  learned  was  because  being  unweaned  it  must 
certiiinly  die.  During  the  night  my  little  charge  called  on 
its  mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as 
soundly  until  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

All  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  gave 
me  great  hopes;  she  could  swallow  easily  and  was  even 
strong  enough  to  turn  or  sit  upright  without  assistance,  and 
in  the  forenoon  slept  very  soundly*    At  noon  the  sister  of 
the  deceased,  Ootooguak,  with  her  husband  and  son,  came 
to  visit  me.    She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury  and  was  laugh- 
ing on  deck,  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not 
caiing  to  hurry  herself  to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning. 
Even  when  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she  was  in  high  spirits, 
laughing  and  capering  on  dieck  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
but  on  being  shewn  to  my  cabin,  where  Shega  having  heard 
of  her  arrival  was  sitting  crying  in  readiness,  she  began  with 
her  niece  to  howl  most  wofuUy.    I  however  put  a  stop  to 
this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly  was,  under  the  plea  of 
its  disturbing  the  child.    The  arrival  of  a  pot  of  smoking 
walrus-flesh  soon  brought  smiles  on  all  faces  but  that  of 
Takkeelikkeeta,  who  refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply 
the  others  ate,  chatted,  and  laughed,  as  if  nothing  but  eat- 
ing was  worth  thinking  of.    Dinner  being  over,  I  receiver 
thanks  for  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
wolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,  for 
all  were  fidl  of  the  story  of  Keimooseuk,  and  even  begged 
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some  of  our  officers  to  go  to  Igloolik  and  shoot  the  offending 
dogs.  A  young  woman  named  Ablik,  sister  to  Ooyavra. 
was  induced  after  much  entreaty  and  a  very  large  present 
«)f  beads,  to  offer  her  breast  to  the  sick  child,  but  the  poor 
little  creature  pushed  it  angrily  away  Another  woman 
was  asked  to  do  the  same,  but  although  her  child  was  half 
weaned  she  flatly  refused.      ..    ■  ,    ,    .  .  .;  .    ,,  .  . 

The  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  anxious  to  remain, 
and  Shega  being  now  alone,  I  invited  her  to  stop  the  night. 
In  tlie  evening  the  child  took  meat  and  jelly  and  sat  up  to 
lielp  itself,  but  it  soon  cfter  resumed  its  melancholy  cry  for 
its  mother.  At  night  my  party  had  retired  to  sleep,  yet  I 
Jieard  loud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the  curtain 
I  saw  Takkeelikkeeta  standing  and  looking  mournfully  at 
his  child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose  him  and  he  promised 
to  go  to  bed,  but  hearing  him  sighing  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
went  and  found  the  pool  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  fa- 
ther had  been  some  time  aware  of  it.  He  nov/  told  me  it 
nad  seen  its  mother  the  lasl  time  it  called  on  her,  and  that 
fhe  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  in- 
stantly died.  He  said  it  was  "good"  that  the  child  was 
gone,  that  no  children  out-lived  their  mothers,  and  that  the 
black  spot  which  Shega  had  frequently  renewed  was  quite 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  infant 

My  party  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  26th,  and  I  ob- 
served they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the 
meat  on  the  dead  child,  which  I  had  wrapped  in  a  blanket : 
and  this  unnatural  table  excited  neither  disgust  nor  any  other 
feeling  amongst  them  more  than  a  block  of  wood  could  have 
done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the  dogs  as  Takkeelikkeeta  de- 
sired, and  took  the  child  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastern 
of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow ;  for  the  father  assured 
me  that  her  mother  would  cry  in  her  grave  if  any  weight  of 
stones  or  earth  pressed  on  ucr  infant.  She  herself,  he 
beared,  had  already  felt  pain  from  the  monument  of  stones 
which  we  had  laid  upon  her.    The  snow  in  which  we  dug 
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the  child's  grave  was  not  above  a  foot  deep,  yet  we  were  not 
a,llo\ved  to  cut  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it  in  con 
itnicting  the  little  tomb.  The  body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  having  the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put 
the  slings  by  which  its  deceased  mother  had  carried  it,  on 
the  right  side,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Esquimaux  cus- 
tom of  burying  toys  and  presents  with  their  dead,  I  threw  in 
some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  placed 
80  03  to  cover  without  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very 
shght  sepulchre  the  father  was  contented,  although  a  fox 
could  have  dug  through  it  in  half  a  minute.  We  however 
added  more  snow,  and  cemented  all  by  pouring  about  twenty 
buckets  of  water,  which  were  brought  from  the  ship,  on 
e^ery  part  of  the  mound,  I  remarked  that  before  our  task 
was  completed  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to  the 
ships.       ..,  ,;\   ;.,   .,-.  ;    .  ,,     f    .,.. .,   ..r .   •,,     ,    .     . 

During  the  two  last  days,  I  obtained  some  information 
with  respect  to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  aU  events  such 
as  related  to  the  loss  of  a  mother  of  a  family ;  three  days 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  survivors  without  their  walking 
out  on  the  ice,  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or  even  having 
any  thing  made  for  them.  Washing  is  out  of  the  question 
ivith  Esquimaux  at  most  times,  but  now  it  was  not  allowed 
to  perform  tho  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and  faces, 
however  greasy  or  dirty  they  might  be  made  by  their 
food;  the  girl's  hair  was  not  to  be  put  in  pigtails,  and 
every  thing  was  neglected ;  TakkeeUkkeeta  was  not  to  go 
sealing  until  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional sigh  from  the  man,  there  were  no  signs  of 
grief;  our  mourners  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  and  no 
one  would  have  supposed  they  ever  had  wife,  mother,  oi 
sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  is  singular  that 
such  should  be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to 
visit  the  grave ;  and  having  talked  with  his  wife,  all  duties 
were  to  oe  considered  as  over.  The  28th  was  our  third  day, 
but  a  heavy  northerly  gale  and  the  thick  drift  prevented  our 
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visiting  the  grave.    The  29th,  althmigli  not  fine,  u'as  more 
moderate,  and  I  accompanied  him  at  an  early  hour.    Amving 
at  the  giave,  he  anxiously  walked  up   to  it  and  carefully 
sought  for  foot- tracks  on  the  snow,  but  finding-  none,  re- 
peated to  himself,  "No  wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank 
ye,  thank  ye.'*    He  now  began  a  conversation  which  he  di. 
rected  entirely  to  the  grave,  as  if  addressing  his  wife.    Ho 
called  her  twice  by  iiame,  and  twice  tcdd  her  how  the  wind 
^'as  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  drift  was  coming.    He  next  broke  forth  into  a 
low  monotonous  chant,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
grave,  walked  slowly  round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
four  or  five  times,  and  at  each  circuit  he  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments  at  the  head.    His  song  was,  however,  uninteri-uptod. 
At  the  expiration  of  about  eight  minutes,  he  stopped,  and 
turning   suddenly  round    to  me,  exclaimed  Tugwa,  (that's 
enough)  and  began  walking  back  to  the  ship.    In  the  song  he 
chanted  I  coidd  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Koyenna, 
^thank  you)  and  it  was  occasionally  coupled  with  the  Kab- 
loonas.    Two  other  expressions,  both  the  names  of  the  spirits 
or  familiars  of  the  Annatko,  Toolemak,  were  used  a  few 
times ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  words  were  perfectly  unin- 
telligible  to  me.  '        '       -;  J ;  -..;.:>;.. 

I  now  sent  Shega  and  her  father  home,  well  clothed  ana 
in  good  case.  The  weelc  they  had  passed  on  board  was 
sufficient  time  to  have  gained  thienii  the  esteem  of  every  one, 
for  they  were  the  most  qiiiet  hioffensive  beings  I  ever  met 
with,  and  to  their  credit  they  never  oiice  biegged.  The  man 
•was  remarkable  lor  nis  extraordinary  fondness  for  treacle, 
sugar,  salt,  acids,  and  spi'uce  beer,  which  the  othei*s  of  the 
tribe  could  not  even  smell  without  disgust ;  and  he  walked 
about  to  the  diflferent  messed  in  hopes  of  being  treated  with 
these  delicacies.  Shega  was  a  timid  well-behaved  girl,  and 
generally  remained  eating  in  ray  cabin,  for  I  am  confident 
of  speakmg  far  within  bounds  when  I  say  she  got  through 
mght  poiinds  of  solids  per  diem.    As  far  as  gratitude  could 


receiving  a  present,  mv  lripn,lo  ^  ^     ioyenna'  on 

I  had  shown  , hem.  ^  "'"'''  '^■"""«  "^  "■«  "tewion. 

The  English  were  informed  tli.iM    ■'  ' '  '       "  "   '     ' 
who  had  died  in  the  hospital  h!^!*'.'?^'"'  "'  ^''^M, 
The  snow-eovering  beino    h  f"  ^'"'"  "P  '''  «he  dogs. 

a-conddisinteiJent  viator  <r'™7'"  "''"  *«  ''"^y, 
and  another  meal  made  by  thM  '  *?'^'^ "  '''^^  "^  '-»  after 
«tory.  at  wl.ieh  every  fl'.!  t/*-^  '^-    I"  ^^'ating  this 
.he  Esquimanx  pretended  to^be  vmT".  ^"""^"^  '"'">^"'- 
dogs,  and  let  some  of  the  eondJZ   T     "'""^'^  ""'"»  "'<■ 

.he   Kabloonas    ^ould    sh'ltim    "7  *"*'' "'""=" 
owners  of  the   dogs   who   exn-T^'   u      "   ""^   ""^   ""' 
imfe  was  quite  as  effeotn^    „T  ■      '^"   ^^'  "'"^  -  ' 
>«.  if  applied   With  ;;„!?    "^'''V  ^  "  "  ^"»  -"'■ 
P^pei-  to  inflict  such  a  punTsl  "    '  '^^  '''*'  "»'  «"■" 
would  more  properly  h  vrfirr;"'^"'  'I  ""«  "'  "" 
"oniplaint.    It  is  most  eertainlj  J  ,h  T  '"'"'  """'*  "" 
mediate  relatives  of  the  deceased  c!;;/?      "T  ''"'  "■*  ™- 
.«>■;  nor  did  the  other  individual?  •"     ''"^•"  ""«  """• 

H'.  as  they  heard  or  told  Us  ,7  ''""  ''"''^^  '" 
I'lesomgonttothevillaffe  thpvT  .  ,  " '°™«  "^  our  peo- 
1-1  died,  owing  probaK   I  ^is  Picc«,yaVs  child 

»«»'-n  of  its  mother  kC  1^"^'  '''"'^'^''<"'' '» 
".e  infirm  and  aged  paren,;^;  ^rh    iT'  T  ""'"''^  -«» 
From  the  morning  of  the  24th  tiH  mt     T  '■ 

"-  ■"eieury  i„  ,r>o  barometer  ws  1".";^  '  ""  "^  '""' 
.™<1  at  noon  on  the  latter  .Zl   ,        ^'""^  '''"•^^  '"ehes, 
-Weh  was  the  highest  tlvh"^^..  '"'"'"^  ^"'^  "'ohes 
»f «"»  voyage.     Tit  un      al    1*""''/' '»  *«  — 
J «  followed  by  hard  gal^l"  ZtlT  1  '"^  ''"-'"-• 
\f^  S  W.  and  aftorw^ds  from teTw    f "'  *"'  '''"" 
"ft  from  30.51   inches  at  2ht   P    J"  *"  """^""^  «>'- 
Wr,  about  ,i,e  4.  M.  on  .he   '  th  T   "'"'  '^''"''  '» 

»cl.  in  nine  hours,  before  th^  h!  "'  **""'  "-^e  of  an 

'""''-■'''' it.vachedt":i~l--.    -'""'''"■■^•« 

on  uie^^c  Wing- uig-ht  29.05 
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wnich  was  its  minimum  indicjition  during  the  gale,  llicse 
high  winds  were  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  thermometer 
very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
continuing  above  zero  for  several  lumrs,  and  very  near  thij 
point  of  the  scale  for  the  whole  two  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  re. 
markable  for  being  a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding 
month  had  been  in  a  contrary  way,  being  only  17 '.07,  or 
more  thiui  ten  degrees  warmer  than  December.  The  first 
fortnight  in  February  bid  fair  to  present  a  similar  anomaly; 
the  mild  weather  now  experienced  giving  great  hopes  of  a 
•winter  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  notwitlistandiug 
the  severity  with  which  it  had  set  in. 

About  this  time  they  were  much  shocked  to  hear,  by  an  ar- 
rival from  tae  distant  huts,  of  the  death  of  a  young  man 
named  Noogloo,  the  flower  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  com. 
plaint,  so  far  as  they  could  learn,  had  been  of  some  continu- 
ance ;  Tooleinftk,  a  native  who  considered  him  as  his 
adopted  son,  had  been  out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  times, 
and  was  much  afflicted  by  his  loss.  There  was  s<3methiiig 
peculiarly  shocking  in  the  havoc  which  death  appeared  nm 
to  be  making  among  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  iutli- 
viduals  of  this  tribe. 

On  passing  some  of  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  Captain 
Pariy  entered  the  one  belonging  to  the  parents  of  Kaga, 
the  widow  of  the  Esquimaux  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
English.  They  were  apparently  in  a  most  wretched  state, 
with  scarcely  any  clothes,  and  Kaga  lay  moaning,  covered 
with  some  dirty  skins.  On  inquiring  how  she  was,  she  said 
she  was  not  ill,  but  wretched,  some  of  the  natives  having 
robbed  her  of  almost  every  thing  she  had,  and  which  it  was 
understood  was  too  commonly  the  practice  towards  the  wi- 
dow on  the  death  of  the  husband.  All  the  presents  which 
had  been  made  to  her  and  her  husband  from  the  ships  were 
gone,  there  appeared  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  snow  melting, 
there  was  a  continual  drip.     •  •    ; 
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Captain  Lyon  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  si- 
tuation of  Kaga,  sent  to  fetch  her  and  lodged  her  in  his  ca* 
bin,  and  every  endeavour  was  used  for  her  recovery.  Per- 
ceivmg  the  wretched  state  in  which  widows  are  left,  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  matrimonial 
union  between  Kaga  and  Takkcelikkecta ;  the  latter  how- 
ever appeared  so  greatly  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  late  wife 
that  no  such  intimation  could  be  made  unto  him ;  and  fur- 
ther experience  showed  Kaga  to  be  void  of  those  feelings 
wliieh  could  induce  a  disposition  to  render  her  any  service. 

In  the  mean  time  the  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
into  which  the  Esquimaux  also  were  admitted,  began  so  to 
swarm  w:  h  lice  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  sick  be- 
longing to  the  ships'  companies  should  be  removed,  or  the  Es- 
quimaux no  longer  admitted  into  it.  Captain  Parry  therefore 
resolved  to  build  a  place  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the 
Esquimaux.  Having  suggested  this  to  the  ofl&cers,  ar- 
rangements were  made  without  delay  to  erect  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  natives,  and  an  house  was  quickly  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Skeoch 
arranged  every  thing  necessary  to  be  attended  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  infirmary,  and  Mr.  Hooper  provided  a  stock 
of  sea-horse  meat  for  their  support.       .,   r     ..   •  .i;,:. 

It  appeared  by  a  girdle  worn  by  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  Toolooak,  that  they  killed  a  great  number  of  deer 
This  girdle  was  adorned  with  twenty-nine  ears  of  that  ani- 
mal, all  which  had  been  killed  by  him  in  the  course  of  last 
summer.  >  ,  ' 

Although  these  people  had  not  been  discovered  in  many 
acts  of  thieving,  yet  it  oocasionally  occurred,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  their  desire  of  possesing  many  of  the  articles 
which  the  ships'  stores  presented  to  their  view,  oftentimes 
became  irresistible.  An  old  woman  whom  they  had  known 
at  Winter  Island,  having  been  suspected  by  Mr.  Skeoch  of 
stealing  a  silver  thimble  out  of  his  cabin,  a  few  days  previ- 
ous, now  brought  the  thimble  back^  telling  him  that  finding  it 
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t<T<»  sniiill  lor  her  ('n)f^er,  ^she  hml  lumosily  hroiiqiii  it  Itacit 
luul  io(iuesto(l  soino  present  in  return.       ,      ;.■     .*  u     -'  i 

l\ivty  feeling  and  pcliy  nniinosities  apiXNired  to  Influenco 
the  Esquimaux  as  powerfully  as  tliesie  sensations  are  mani- 
fested among  Europeans.  J'lio  diflerent  families  were  as 
euvious  and  ill  disposed  toUards  each  other  as  though  they 
were  hostile  nations,  and  eiU7  of  each  othei-s  prosperity  was 
not  disguised  among  them.  Mr.  Hooper  having  heen  to  the 
huts  to  purehitsc  food  for  the  sick  Es(piimaux  in  the  hospital 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  patients  of  whom  he  had  lihtained 
it,  and  having  named  the  person,  the  sick  man  declared  he 
would  on  that  account  partake  of  none  of  it.  No  reply  w.is 
made  to  this  declaration,  and  after  n  lew  days  the  angi) 
patient  received  the  food  ofTered  to  him  without  making  fur- 
ther inquiry.       •■   -  "^     .'    •    '    ./n.^f  a  vv   nnf  rfr  yjrmtr:  • 

They  had  among  them  u  number  of  peculiar  cusinujs. 
A  sick  person  was  cautious  not  to  see  another  sick  peiM  .i 
unless  it  were  a  Kabloona  or  European.     Any  vi?sse!  or  cii|i, 
out  of  which  a    .ck  person  drank,  must  be  used  Ijy  no  oilin 
person,  so  that  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  EsquiuKMix   hy 
the    English,  each   individual    had    separate   utensils.     Su 
particular  was  one  of  them,  that  he  would  not  take  the  waui 
which  came  from  the  great  boiler,  but  a  lamp  was  oMig.d 
to  he  kept  burning  for  his  use.     The  powers  of  prejudice  and 
the  force  of  imagination  cannot  but  be  noticed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  people  so  filthy  in  their  habits  should  have 
such  strong  objections  to  matters  of  no  manner  of  importance, 
as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  strong  andpow^crful  claims  of  theii* 
voracious  appetites,  which  on  all  other  occasions  appeared 
to  have  the  supreme  ascendancy.        .    .        '  / 
t  Unddr  such  repeated  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their  hupiano 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  people,  it  mtiy 
i^adily  be  supposed  that  the  medical  gentlemen  and  office) s 
had  thfeii*  time  greatly  occupied  in  theii*  attendance  on  tliem. 
Indeed  tlitir  patient  and  persevering  attention  and  endea- 
vours to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  people  deserves  the 
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highest  cdinmcndation.  Tlic  seemingly  want  of  gmtitmle 
and  thankfulness,  the  dirty  and  filthy  state  of  their  pi^rsonsj^ 
added  to  other  circumstances  of  a  repulsivo  character,  re- 
quired an  effort  of  some  force  on  the  part  of  those  attending 
them,  to  enable  them  to  persevere  until  theiif  patients  were 
iu  a  convalescent  state.  '  '  •'  ■  f  '^r  '  'fff^r:-  i  ; 
.  About  the  middle  of  February  meat  began  to  be  very 
Dundant  in  the  village.  Several  nea-hoi'ses  were  killed,  as 
»vell  as  a  number  of  bears.  A  youth  who  had  accidently  met 
with  a  severe  wound  in  his  leg,  and  was  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital to  be  cured,  manifested  the  strength  of  his  appetite  by 
"bating  four,  five,  and  even  six  pounds  of  solid  meat  as  his 
daily  allowance.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  people 
taking  such  quantities  of  food,  however  abundantly  supplied 
on  some  occasions,  would  often  be  in  a  state  of  Want,  in  a 
country  where  their  resources  were  drawn  from  the  sea,  or 
from  catching  the  wild  animals  which  occasionally  visited 
them. 

By  way  of  proving  what  quantity  of  food  these  people 
would  take,  on  one  occasion  a  lad  was  treated  with  as  full 
a  supply  as  he  was  disposed  to  eai  during  the  day,  the  quan- 
tity being  measured  out  to  him.  The  following  arc  the  par- 
ticulars, lbs.  oz. 

'     =  .  Sea-horse  flesh  frozen   *     .      4    4      -  '■  '    ■   ^ 

J./vii)  iw  u  j)itto|joiie(j      ^         ^         .44       '/«  f .  ''  V 

'•'■'■'   "'  Bread  and  bread-dust        .       1  12       ■!  .nln^::? 


a 


,-./r;:Ki;)h;ut'.    •       -'    r  -:..'-.      .        10      4 

.  '     !i\  Tj^^  proportion  of  liquids  was       '  ^  ■'<   '■'  '  ■'  • 

•     '^     •      Rich  gi'avy-soup        •       11  pint      ■'■'>'{  irlnr 

'  -'''f'-^^'     Raw  spirits        .        .      3  wine  glasses     -■■       '' 

'-   ^'''      Water        .         .         .     17  pints  ^i  '    '•:: 

'    "'        Strong  grog       .        .      1  tumbler'  '•■' '  ''''*» 

In  the  secliided  situation  of  the  Esquimaux^  in  a  climate 

where  the  earth  admits  of  no  cultivation,  of  at  lekit  scarcely 

liny,  uiicdiicated  and  Tsrithout  the  means  oi^  obtaining  knovr^* 
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ledge,  all  the  happiness  of  these  people  appears  to  centre  lu 
the  indulgence  of  their  gluttonous  appetites ;  and  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  gratify  tliis  disposition  although  the  pros- 
pect in  future  days  may  he  tbo  want  of  any  food  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  stay  which  the  ships  made,  i^moug 
the  Esquimaux,  some  idea  was  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  them  of  the  population,  climate,  productions,  and 
civil  government  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  ot  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  theii 
minds  were  brought  to  conceive  the  various  tanks  and  sta- 
tions which  different  persons  filled  in  civilized  society,:  ull 
importance  in  their  idea  was  to  be  measured  by  the  riches 
which  each  possessed.  The  ships  they  supposed  to  be  the 
respective  property  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon, 
and  were  consequently  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ot 
Lyon-oomiak  and  Parry-oomiak.  Upon  the  same  'principle 
tJiey  supposed  the  boats  to  belong  to  other  individuals  of  the 
ships ;  and  were  full  of  astonishment  when  informeu  *  hat 
the  ships  and  boats,  and  all  they  contained,  belonged  to  one 
person,  who  had  also  a  great  number  of  other  oomiaks,  both 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  these ;  that  it  was  by  his  order 
they  now  paid  this  visit  to  them.    .  j  ., ,,  { ,,.„,  .  .„j  ..frl-nf  ,.  , 

One  of  these  Esquimaux,  named  Ewerat,  who  possessed 
a  much  superior  understanding  to  most  of  his  countrymen, 
was  shown  a  chart,  and  the  distance  and  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  countries,  pointed  out  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  space  occupied  by  his  own  countrymen.  He 
was  soon  led  to  estimate  their  comparative  size  and  distance, 
and  his  astonishment  was  expressed  by  an  emphatical  hei-yay 
which  is  their  word  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  After 
having  pointed  out  these  circumstances,  h^  and  his  wife  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  leave  their  country  and 
friends  and  go  with  the  English  to  their  country.  To  this 
they  most  readily  assented,  and  expressed  the  highest  gra- 
tification at  the  prospect  of  seeing  those  wonderful  things 
ind  places  whiph  hsid  beep  presente4,to  their  attentioii^ 
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As  those  who  had  been  sick  recovered  any  measure  ot 
health,  they  manifested  the  greatest  impatience  to  be  again 
ranging  abroad  in  the  open  air ;  so  that  by  too  great  ex- 
ertions they  sometimes  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  it  was  only 
by  agreeing  to  their  wishes  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, that  they  were  in  most  instances  manageable  in 
these  circumstances.  , 

About  the  middle  of  March,  two  families  of  the  Esqii 
maux  left  Igloolik  and  moved  to  the  southward,  where  tht 
said  the  walrusses  were  more  abundant,  and  before  the  en 
of  the  month  many  more  families  took  their  final  departure. 
These  removals  could  not  arise  from  a  want  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  food,  but  is  the  consequence  of  habit,  and 
the  disposition  of  all  uncivilized  people  to  roam  about  and 
change  their  habitations.       . 

The  state  of  the  weather  was  now  such  that  the  ships'  crews 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  games  on  shore.  Cricket,  quoits, 
and  oiher  sports  occupied  some  hours  every  day,  and  both 
officers  and  men  found  the  cheering  effects  of  being  more 
abroad.  "  .        '■  '  ♦■  •:  .i^n  -        ;  r     i  .eir^-^e.  ':-•:  ., 

On  the  21st  the  wife  of  another  of  the  Esquimaux  died. 
She  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  a  few  days  preceding 
in  a  very  weak  state,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  As  she 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  she  took  the  hand  of  Mr.  Skeocli 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as  expressive  of  the  gratitude  she 
felt  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  her  during  her  sickness. 
Her  husband  also  manifested  much  thankfulness  for  his  at 
tention  to  her.  A  very  short  time  before  she  died,  the 
husband  fetched  two  of  his  sons  who  were  then  on  board  the 
ships,  to  see  their  mother,  and  on  her  expiring  they  all 
burst  out  into  crying  and  lamentations  for  a  few  mirintes, 
and  then  left  the  spot  apparently  as  cheerful  as  ever.  Her 
husband  now  dressed  her  in  her  clothes,  and  she  was  sewed 
up  in  a  hammock,  leaving  her  face  uncovered.  On  the  day 
ioiiowing  sh  was  buried,  the  body  being  placed  on  a  sledge 
hiKi  drawn  by  two  men  to  tne  place  of  interment.     When  it 
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was  put  into  the  grave,  some  staves  were  placed  across  to 
prevent  any  weight  resting  upon  it,  and  he  then  threw  on 
large  slabs  of  snow.  Having  thus  finished  his  duty,  he  per- 
mitted the  English  to  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  stones  and 
earth. 

The  difference  in  the  weather  between  day  and  night  be- 
gan to  evidence  itself  in  a  small  degree  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  but  the  return  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
change  Irom  almost  constant  darkness  to  almost  constant 
lay  was  that  which  the  English  beheld  as  the  most  cheer- 
ing circumstance.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  there  was  twilight  during  the  whole  of 
the  night. 

In  the  first  week  in  April,  Captain  Lyon  paid  a  visit  to  a 
village  of  the  Esquimaux  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
some  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  huts  comprehending  about  thirty  persons.  The 
captain  travelled  on  his  hledge,  drawn  by  dogs.  These  peo- 
ple had  been  very  successful  in  catching  young  walrusses 
and  seals,  and  two  young  men  among  them  were  in  a  state 
of  debility,  which,  from  the  inquiries  he  made,  Captain  Lyon 
imputed  to  excessive  eating. 

Other  parties  of  the  Esquimaux  were  settled  in  opposite 
directions.  Their  huts  were  built  upon  the  ice  near  the  land 
and  the  open  water  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  catch- 
ing walrusses.  In  his  return  on  his  sledge  to  the  ships, 
Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  entirely  to  the 
dogs,  a  heavy  snow  having  fallen,  and  it  drifting  with  the 
wind,  they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  any  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. :•;*  p  .'"I  '.;      • 

The  month  of  April  being  the  season  when  the  seals  ge- 
nerally produce  their  young,  the  natives  were  continually 
upon  the  watch  to  kill  them.  They  caught  the  young  ones 
in  abundance^  after  first  killmg  the  mother,  by  hookin;^ 
them  up  with  a  staff.  They  usually  produce  two  young* 
forming  a  kind  of  ca  cru  under  the  ice.    The  skins  wero 
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brought  to  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  and  those  of 
the  young  seal  possessed  the  feel  and  texture  of  raw  silk. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  died  Mr.  Alexander  Elder, 
Greenland  mate  of  the  Hecla,  of  the  dropsy.  He  had  been 
twice  before  on  the  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
west passage,  and  had  been  promoted  to  his  present  situa-  , 
tion  in  consequence  of  his  iaitlifiil  and  attentive  services  on 
former  occasions.  His  death  was  much  regretted  both  by 
officers  and  seamen.  He  was  buried  near  the  observatory 
with  all  proper  decorum,  and  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  head- 
stone, was  placed  over  his  body. 

About  this  time  large  flocks  of  ducks  visited  this  island, 
l)!it  the  open  water  where  they  were  to  be  met  with  was  too 
far  distant  to  enable  the  people  to  shoot  any  of  them. 

It  had  long  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Captain  Parry 
what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  as  soon  as 
the  weather  should  liberate  the  ships  from  their  winter  sta- 
tion. Tlie  stores  on  board  the  two  ships  he  considered  as 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  crews,  were  they  to  remain 
another  winter  frozen  up  in  this  northern  climate,  and  the 
effort  for  further  discovery  would  probably  be  ineflFectual  ex- 
cepting the  attempt  was  persevered  in  so  far  as  to  render 
such  circumstances  more  than  probable.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  practicable  for  only  one  ship  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  that  the  Fury  should  take  as  much 
provisions  and  stores  as  might  be  necessary  out  of  the  Hecla, 
and  Captain  Lyon  should  return  with  her  to  England.  By 
this  means  also  he  would  have  the  o;>portunity  of  stating  to 
tlie  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ail  their  past  efforts,  and  thereby 
they  might  make  any  alterations  in  their  purpose  of  sendmg 
•  the  vessel  which  was  to  mee<-  ih€m  in  Beerings  Straits,  On 
all  these  matters  he  consumed  with  Captain  Lyon,  who  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  him. 

Having  thus  determined,  Captain  Parry  made  known  his 
intentions  to  the  ships'  companies  after  divine  service  on  the 
!l?nth  o{'  April ;   and  ai  the   same    time   an   invitation  was 
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given  to  the  seamen  of  the  Hecla  to  enter  on  board  the  Fuiy 
as  he  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on  board  liis 
ship  beyond  the  complement  originally  appointed.  A  re- 
moval of  provisions  and  stores  also  immediately  commenced, 
and  an  exchang-G  was  made  with  the  Hecla  of  the  more 
serviceable  anchors,  boats,  and  cables.  In  about  a  fortnight 
the  removal  of  stores  to  the  Hecla  Avas  completed,  by  means 
of  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  who  performed  the  whole  service  oi 
the  removal,  none  of  the  crew  being  called  on  to  convey  the 
stores  from  one  ship  to  the  other;  and  it  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  ships'  companies  to  observe  with  what  ease  and 
expedition  the  dogs  performed  this  service.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  animals  when 
it  is  stated,  that  nine  of  thom  drew  a  body  of  stores  weighing 
sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  from  the  Hecla  to  the 
Fury,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  in  about  nine 
minutes.  In  this  manner  the  dogs  laboured  for  about  eight 
hours  each  day  until  the  removal  was  completed. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  thawing  of  the  snow  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  huts  were  composed,  rendered  the  abodes  of 
these  people  the  most  uncomfortable  that  can  be  conceived, 
the  floor  being  constantly  wet.  They  were  necessitated  also 
to  place  skins  over  the  openings  which  the  melting  of  the 
snow  occasioned  in  their  roofs.  Several  of  the  families  also 
now  began  to  remove ;  some  to  another  part  of  the  island 
and  others  to  some  small  island  at  a  distance.  The  ships 
now  began  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  opening  the  hatches  every 
day  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  a  luxuiy  they  had  not  enjoyed  for 
the  last  six  months. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere could  not  but  be  noticed  by  every  individual,  and 
the  earth  exhibited  also  the  most  evident  tokens  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  summer.  Instead  of  one  unvaried  white  ap- 
pearance, there  were  to  be  seen  large  dark  patches  of  land 
with  multitudes  of  caterpillars. 

To  expedite  the  thawing  of  the  ice  round  the  ships,  and 
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to  open  a  passage  to  the  sea,  the  sledges  drawil  by  the  dog 
were  employed  to  carry  sand  from  the  shore.    A  distance 
great  part  of  a  mile  was  thus  covered,  and  of  the  width  of 
more  than  twenty  feet,  that  by  this  means  the  ice  might  be 
more  quickly  dissolved.  ,i         .  ,<        mj.,  .       > 

At  this  period  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion to  a  point  of  land  called  Arlagnuk,  accomptuiied  by 
some  of  the  Esquimaux.  He  met  with  considerable  success, 
killing  a  great  number  of  king-ducks,  which  the  natives, 
collected  in  their  canoes.  Finding  their  success  so  great, 
shooting  parties  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood  ac- 
companied by  the  small  boats  from  the  ships,  as  they  found 
the  Esquimaux  were  in  the  practice  of  keeping  back  many 
of  the  birds  which  were  shot  on  these  occasions.  In  a  few 
days  this  party  brought  to  the  ships  a  supply  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ducks  as  well  as  other  game,  and  the  whole  was 
dispersed  among  the  ships' companies.  >,   ^    .  ,    .   .       „  .    . 

Captain  Lyon  at  this  time  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information 
respecting  those  parts  which  the  ships  had  been  prevented 
from  approaching  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the 
ice.  It  was  intended  by  this  means  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  future  movements  of  the  Fuiy.  Two  persons  were 
to  accompany  Captain  Lyon,  and  provisions  for  a  month 
were  to  be  conveyed  on  a  sledge.  On  the  7th  of  May  the 
captain  quitted  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  proposed  travelling  to  a  place  named  Quilliam  Creek, 
where  they  landed  the  next  day.  Here  they  pitched  their 
tents,  and  fixed  their  abode  for  the  lemainder  of  the  day, 
some  of  the  party  being  affected  b}  snow  blindness,  and 
others  by  an  inflammation  of  the  face  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

On  the  9th  Captain  Lyon  went  forward  on  his  journey, 
and  Captain  Pany  having  been  informed  by  one  of  the  Es- 
quimaux that  if  they  proceeded  to  the  head  of  this  Creek  and 
Woke  through  the  ice,  which  was  about  five  feet  thick,  they 
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might  catch  ahundance  of  salmon,  proceeded  to  make  tha 
attempt.  After  several  hours  labour  they  obtained  an  open- 
ing to  the  water,  which  instantly  rose  to  nearly  the  surface 
of  the  ice ;  and  the  lines  were  thrown  into  the  place,  in  full 
expectation  of  much  success,  but  after  several  hours  unsuc- 
cessful waiting",  no  appearance  of  success  presenting  itself, 
they  set  oflF  on  their  return  to  the  ships.  In  their  journey 
the  party  became  so  blinded  by  the  snow,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  direct  the  sledge.  On  the  13th  they 
reached  Arlagnuk,  where  they  found  the  shooting  parties 
with  a  large  supply  of  ducks. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  they  were  visited  by  a  few 
Esquimaux  whom  they  had  never  before  seen.  From  them 
they  learnt  that  they  had  seen  several  Kabloona  (Europeans) 
ships  employed  in  killing  whales  ,  and  from  the  description 
of  the  rout  it  was  supposed  they  came  from  some  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Tliey  stated  that  two 
ships  like  the  Fury  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  and 
the  people  escaped  in  their  boats,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confiimed  by  the  account  of  the  Dexterity  of  Leith  and 
the  Aurora  of  Hull  having  been  ■wrecked  in  the  month  of 
August  1821,  about  the  latitude  of  72  degrees.  It  cannot 
but  be  remarked  that  the  Esquimaux  nation  appear  widely 
dispersed,  and  no  doubt  are  sometimes  carriftd  out  to  sea  by 
the  breaking  off  of  the  field  ice,  which  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  this  circumstance.  The  following  is  a  fact  of 
very  recent  date.  '       s  .:.      :  ;i  ;        • 

j^ccount  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  two  Enquimaux 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Congregation  at  Hopedale,  one 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Moravians  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
who  wp^e  carried  out  to  sea  o?i  afield  of  Ice,  and  for  nine 
days  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  .•  ,  ,  ,  s 

Peter,  Titus,  and  Conrad,  three  Esquimaux,  w  ut  to  lui 
jsland  in  the  open  sea  called  Kikkcrtarsook,  the':  ur.ual 
B])ring  place  for  catching  seals.     While  on  a  large  fjeld  of 
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ice  watching  for  their  prey,  and  drawing  near  the  edge, 
they  found  cracks  in  the  ice  in  several  places.  Suddenly 
the  part  on  which  they  stood  was  dislodged  by  the  wind  and 
broke  away  from  the  land.  Conrad  turned  his  sledge  into 
a  kind  of  raft  by  tying  skins  and  seals*  bladders  to  it,  ana 
contrived  to  paddle  to  the  firm  ice,  using  a  seal  javelin  as  a 
iTidder.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  procure  a  kayak  or 
ooat  and  come  to  their  assistance ;  to  procure  which  he 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed,  but  when  he  returned  to 
the  spot  a  south-west  wind  had  carried  them  so  far  into  the 
open  sea  that  they  could  hardly  be  discerned,  and  to  follow 
them  was  impossible.      ••         ;  .     .  •      ,.i.  •.••:■.. 

Conrad  now  proceeded  to  the  families  of  the  two  unfortu- 
nate men  to  make  known  unto  them  the  afflicting  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  distress  which  it  gave  them  may  perhaps  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  when  to  their  inexpressible 
joy  and  satisfaction,  on  the  ninth  day  after  they  had  been 
driven  out,  they  arrived  in  a  sledge.  The  account  they 
gave  was,  that  the  size  and  strength  of  the  field  of  ice  was 
such  as  to  a£ford  them  the  means  of  building  a  snow-house 
upon  it,  about  six  feet  in  height,  in  which  they  took  shelter 
during  the  uight  and  when  it  rained.  They  had  caught 
eight  seals  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  which  afforded 
them  nourishment,  and  they  drank  the  blood.  During  five 
days  there  was  so  thick  a  fog  that  they  could  not  see  which 
way  they  were  driven,  but  at  length  they  saw  land  through 
the  fog,  and  coming  among  the  drift  ice  they  examined  it 
10  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  escaping  over 
it.  At  this  time  the  field  ice  on  which  they  were  sustained 
a  violent  shock,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  broke  off".  Upon 
this  they  left  it,  passing  over  the  drift  ice,  aiiu  r«otwith- 
standing  the  hazardous  situation  both  of  them  got  :,afely  to 
land. 

On  the  24th  of  June  Captain  Parry  with  Mr.  Crozier  and 
two  seamen,  accompanied  by  Toolemak,  one  of  the  Esaiii- 
maux«  and  his  wife,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  fishing  plar^p. 
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fhe  wliolo  party  travelled  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and 
went  the  distance  of  forty  miles  the  first  day.  It  was  ad- 
mirable to  notice  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  dogs,  who  went 
the  whole  distance  without  food,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
people  to  feed  chem  only  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day  as  the  party  were  passing  near  to 
Some  piles  of  stones,  which  manifestly  had  been  collected 
together  for  some  purpose,  Toolemak's  wife  suddenly  fell  on 
her  knees  and  began  to  cry  loudly  and  bitterly,  in  which 
she  was  also  joined  by  her  husband,  and  they  both  shed 
abundance  of  tears.  This  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  they  resumed  their  usual  spirits.  On  being 
asked  the  cause  of  this  ceremony,  Toolemak  said  that  this 
place  had  been  their  residence  in  the  summer^  and  the  spot 
on  which  his  wife  knelt  had  been  where  a  son  had  formerly 
slept,  but  who  was  since  dead.  This  incident  may  serve  to 
shew  the  power  of  habit  on  the  feelings,  as  their  sorrow  wa? 
to  all  appearance  sincere,  and  having  thus  given  it  cxpres- 
sioD,  they  resumed  their  former  character. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  then 
walking  two  miles  over  land  came  to  a  ri»'er  which  thej 
were  told  was  to  be  their  fishing  place.  Having  pitched 
their  tents,  they  set  forwards  on  the  ice,  and  making  holes 
through  it,  which  was  several  feet  in  thickness,  let  down 
the  lines.  The  fish-hooks  of  these  people  were  composed  of 
an  iron  hook  fixed  into  a  piece  of  ivory.  This  hook  is  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  blubber,  which  is  tied  oh  with  a  sinew. 
The  rod  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  bones,  with 
which  the  line  is  kept  constantly  moving.  All  things  being 
prepared,  Toolemak's  wife  went  to  the  holes  and  pronounced 
a  few  words,  to  which  her  husband  added  an  expression  oi 
two  which  had  reference  to  his  European  companions.  Their 
success  however  was  very  trifling,  as  they  caught  only  one 
fish  after  two  days  waiting.  In  consequence  of  this  ill  suc- 
cess, they  made  a  kind  of  fish-gig.  and  fixing  it  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,   and  using  bait  to  attract  the  fish,  they  soon 
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I'rttight  several  salmon  ;  an  i  while  some  were  thus  engaj^i'ed, 
otliers  of  the  party  killed  u  det  r. 

J'hc  party  continued  to  pursue  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  until  the  second  day  of  July,  *vhen  they  returned ; 
but  purposing  to  send  Mr.  Grozier  with  another  party  to 
procure  a  further  supply  of  fish  and  deer,  they  left  the  tents 
and  other  articles  buried  under  stones.  During  their  stay 
at  this  place  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  ice,  large  pools  of  water  having  been  formed 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  thaw  as  they  passed  a 
few  days  before.  They  reached  the  ships  o.i  the  second  c.f 
July,  and  found  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  were  returned 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  penetrate  over  land  to  the 
westward.     He  made  the  following  report  of  his  journey, 

"  On  the  9th  separating  from  Captain  Pan-y,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  S.S.E.  direction  over  what  appeared  a  level 
plain,  while  on  the  right  our  view  was  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced  the  weather  gradu- 
ally thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.W.  wind  accompanied  by 
>mall  snow  and  drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could 
stnke  into  no  direct  course  for  the  sledge.  At  noon  there- 
fore, having  travelled  three  hours,  we  tented  on  the  snow 
to  wait  for  better  weather ;  thermometer  40".  Towards  even 
ing  the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  we  again 
moved  forward  over  a  plain  so  flat  that  I  fancied  it  was  e 
lake,  until  by  accidentally  breaking  through  the  deep  cmst 
of  snow  which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  and  grass.  At 
thirty  minutes  after  eight  the  weather  thickened,  but  befon- 
it  did  so  we  were  enabled  to  observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for 
several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  granite  moun- 
tains at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded  form,  and  were 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course 
of  this  day  above  eight  hours,  S.S.E.,  we  tented  for  tht 
night  on  the  snow.  A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  and 
drift  continued  to  render  us  very  uncomfortable  at  iho  tem- 
^lerature  of  25".     ;,.,,. 
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"  This  severe  weather  coiUitiued  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  10th,  when  the  snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  was 
so  cloudy,  and  the  view  so  limited,  that  we  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  our  road.  Determining  however  to 
attempt  to  make  some  westing,  wo  ascended  some  high 
and  rounded  hills  in  nearly  a  west  direction.  The  recently 
fallen  snow  was  so  deep  that  the  dogs  were  buried  to  their 
bellies,  and  even  our  snow-shoes  were  but  of  little  assist- 
ance to  us.  A  flock  of  seven  'lucks  passed  us  flying  to  the 
south-west.  After  two  hours'  extreme  exertion  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  smooth  hills,  and  thence  was  a  chain  of 
mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about  three 
miles  distant. 

"  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on 
the  hill,  which,  on  clearing  away  the  snow  for  a  sleeping 
place,  we  found  to  be  covered  with  shingle  limestone  on  a 
bed  of  yellow  marl.    Tliermometer,  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
20".     Heavy  snow  all  night ;  and  on  the   11th  it  still  con- 
tinued to  fall  thickly  until  thirty  minutes  after  three  in  the 
afternoon,   when   clearing   a  little,   I    determined    on   at- 
tempting to  pass  through  a  small  opening  in  the  mountains 
about  W.  S.W.  of  us.    The  snow  which  had  now   fallen 
with  but  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights  ^vas 
so  deep,  that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  great  la- 
bour, and  the  mountains  were  as  completely  covered  as  in 
the  middle  of  winter.     After  two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a 
steep  hill  we  arrived  on  what  we  conceived  was  good  table 
land,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  n 
precipice,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  north 
to  S.  E.    On  stopping  the  sledge  it  sunk  so  deep  in  a  wreath 
of  snow  that  all  our  efforts  to  move  it  were  in  vain  ;  the 
dogs  were  quite  overcome,  and  we  were  quite  at  a  stand. 
We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  such  things  as  could  be  spared,  after  which 
about  half  an  hour's  labour  extricated  it.     When  reloaded  it 
overset,  and  I  was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw 
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how  impossible  it  was  for  even  an  unloaded  man  to  cHmo 
the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountains  west  of  us.  T  liow- 
cver  resolved  at  last  on  returning  to  the  low  lan<l,  and  by 
tracking  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  look  out  for  the  first 
opening  to  the  westward.  Seven  hours*  travelling  over  the 
plain  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  had  ob- 
served to  bear  about  S.E.,  and  here  we  tented. 

"  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  during  the 
12th  and  13th,  and  a  part  of  the  14th  ;  a  few  minutes'  sun  at 
noon  on  the  Idth,  (the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  since  leaving 
Captain  PaiTy,)  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  on  the  14th  by  sights  for  the  chrono- 
meter, I  obtained  the  longitude.  Lat.  69*  15'  C."  Long.  I'll' 
30"  W.  ofHecla.  .... 

"  At  five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  tocky  hills. 
On  the  snow,  which  was  very  soft,  we  saw  a  bear's  track,  and 
on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  several  sea-shells.  Five  hours 
travelling  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of  hills,  and 
from  this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N.E., 
twenty  miles.  I  had  for  sometime  suspected  that  we  had 
taken  the  wrong  route,  as  no  Esquimaux  could  have  passed 
with  a  sledge  over  the  mountains  at  whose  feet  we  had  been 
travelling;  I  had  however  better  hopes  at  this  place  by 
seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to  the  south-west- 
ward, which  answered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Esqui- 
maux's  description  of  the  land  they  passed  over.  At  he  foot 
of  this  point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  near  it  was  a  small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the 
shingle  ridges  we  saw  several  Esquimaux  circles,  and  a 
golden  plover  passed  us  on  the  wing.  Travelling  henco 
about  three  miles  southerly,  we  tented  on  the  snow,  the  win<l 
being  at  N.W.,  and  the  night  extremely  cold. 

"  The  morning^  of  the  16th  was  thick  and  cold,  and  the 
N.  W.  wind  was  unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded 
in  a  westerly  direction,  but  without  having  a  fix 
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fruidc  us.  In  this  manner  we  tra veiled  for  two  hours,  whi  n 
the  weather  clearing  wo  saw  the  hills  turning  to  the  south* 
ward,  to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course;  and  having 
gone  forward  for  two  hours  more,  tented  on  the  snow  Un  a 
short  time  as  two  of  the  dogs  were  so  fatigued  as  to  bo 
scarcely  able  to  walk.  In  fact  the  whole  of  them  were 
much  distressed,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  land  tra- 
velling, and  the  depth  of  the  snow  always  caused  the  slcdg^c 
to  hang  as  a  dead  weight.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  having 
rested,  we  proceeded  and  travelled  until  one  in  the  morning 
on  the  16th,  when  we  tented  on  some  flat  rocks  on  which  wc 
procured  abundance  of  water,  which  luxury  we  hud  hitherto 
enjoyed  but  sparingly.  We  here  saw  some  small  plants  of 
saxifrage  in  blossom.  .Hi..;/ 

"  The  morning  of  the  )6th  was  mild  and  fine,  but  towards 
noon  wind  and  sleet  came  strong  from  the  westward  :  as  our 
snow-shoes  required  repair  and  our  feet  were  much  blistered, 
I  took  advantage  of  our  being  on  a  good  dry  rock  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  dogs.  We  saw  a  fox,  two  plovers,  and  sev*' 
ral  buntings.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  recent,  but 
the  howling  and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dog^  quite 
drove  the  animals  away  from  us. 

*'  In  the  evening  we  advanced,  and  following  the  direction 
of  the  mountains  on  our  right,  made  a  south-easterly  course 
over  a  large  lake  of  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  to  four 
in  breadth,  on  the  shores  of  which  in  some  places  the  ic<^ 
was  pushed  up  in  high  transparent  hummocks  r  we  saw  some 
wolf  tracks,  and  a  few  plovers,  knots,  and  sandlings.  One 
deer  passed  at  a  distance.  At  this  place  there  was  not  an 
eminence  in  any  direction  rvhich  was  without  some  piles  of 
stones  placed  by  the  Esquimaux  hunters.  Turning  the 
hills  to  the  S.  S.W.  we  passed  over  low  but  exceedingly 
vocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow  was  continual!)  knee 
deep,  and  the  poor  dogs  were  so  exhausted  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  on  a  little  rock  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.    Tlie  whole  day  had  been  so  cloudy  and  thick 
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ttihi  we  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond  us. 
ITie  snow  was  literally  covered  by  deer.tracks,  and  we  huw 
three  of  these  animals,  but  the  do^^s  frightened  thcni 
from  us. 

**  A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17th,  which 
was  very  cold  In  order  to  obiiiin  a  view  amongst  the 
mountains,  I  walked  out,  accom}>anied  by  one  of  the  men, 
for  nine  hours,  and  we  got  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  we  could  find.  From 
hence  we  saw  about  fifteen  miles  over  other  mountains 
extending  from  north  to  south-east,  while  on  the  left  the 
appearance  of  low  land  was  unaltered.  On  our  return,  we 
killed  a  doe,  of  which  I  gave  the  better  half  as  a  refreshment 
to  the  dogs.  At  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  the  18th 
we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  <  ■  er  a  lake  to  a  low 
point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  to  tent  for  the  night,  iu 
consequence  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  prevented  our 
seeing  half  a  mile  in  any  direction.  While  tenting,  a  large 
buck  walked  slowly  past  us,  and  was  killed ;  of  this  animal 
we  gave  two  thirds  to  the  dogs.  r       .       j/  . 

"  The  night  was  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  the  snow  had  fallen  some 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  whole  country  round  us  was  co- 
vered. Towards  noon  it  ceased  snowing,  but  the  piercing 
cold  gale  was  unabated,  and  drift  flew  in  clouds.  Soon  al- 
ter two  in  the  afternoon  we  quitted  the  point  for  another, 
which  still  bore  about  south-east,  at  which  we  arrived,  alter 
passing  over  a  veiy  flat  plain  or  lake  for  about  seven  miles. 
The  snow  was  here  firmer  than  we  had  found  it  of  late,  and 
the  mountains  formed  a  bight  of  about  four  miles  in  deptli 
on  our  right.  From  this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  range 
bore  south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the  westwaid,  as  we 
could  see  nothing  beyond  it ;  we  in  consequence  proceeded 
briskly  for  it,  and  had  travelled  six  miles,  or  half  way, 
when  we  saw  it  take  a  sweep  to  very  distant  liills,  s(»uth- 
eant.     All  my  hopes  of  making  westing  now  coasod,  and  1 
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v/as  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  m  this  direction, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives 
in  their  passage  to  the  Western  Sea.  I  therefore  struck 
from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land  about  three 
miles  on  our  right,  where  we  tented,  and  I  determined 
on  waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  I  could 
retrace  my  steps  to  Quilliam  Creek,  and  from  theuce  pro. 
ceed,  if  the  season  would  permit,  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

"  The  north-etist  gale  «  iitinued  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  yet  I  should  have  set  out  but  for  the  severe  pain 
it  caused  our  faces,  and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes, 
which  it  sometimes  turned  quite  aside  and  almost  tripped  us 
up.  Four  large  white  birds,  with  black-tipped  wings, 
passed  at  some  distance.  In  the  afternoon  we  started,  and 
travelling  eight  hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat 
hardened  by  the  gale,  reached  the  little  rocky  isle  on  which 
we  had  passed  the  17th. 

"  The  wind  was  unabated  on  the  21st:  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  started,  but  were  soon  detained  by  one  of  the 
dogs  slipping  his  harness  and  giving  chase  to  a  couple  of 
deer,  which  he  pursued  with  great  spirit  to  the  hills,  where 
he  soon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  had  ad- 
vanced two  or  three  miles,  giving  hira  up  for  los»,  we  saw 
him  tracking  our  footsteps,  and  he  soon  c  inie  up  much  fa- 
tigued. We  travelled  nine  hours  on  this  day,  yet  very  slowly, 
for  I  had  sprained  my  foot  amongst  the  rocks  some  days  be- 
fore, and  it  had  now  become  very  toublesome.  So(m  after 
midnight  we  arrived  and  tented  at  the  place  where  we  slept 
on  the  16th  ;  deer  wero  abundant,  and  a  buck  was  shot  near 
the  tent.  We  this  day  saw  fotir  brent-geese  and  several 
flocks  of  ducks.  ;  .        ,      .     •  .^.i:  ,  '.,, 

*'  As  my  leg  was  swollen  and  painful,  I  determined  on  rest- 
ing for  the  day,  which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  pro- 
ceeding very  rapidly.     With   the  exception  of  saxifrage,  i 
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observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  but  tlie  grasses  and  mosses  won*. 
luxuriant,  and  promised  abundant  provision  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  deer  which  we  continually  saw.  In  fact,  such 
was  their  number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting-, 
instead  of  a  travelling  party,  we  might  have  procured  enough 
to  supply  both  ships  constantly,  were  they  not  too  distant  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  venison.  '''<■'>  ■■     "   '     ht-\'-{  t     »  . 

"  The  23rd  was  fine  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the 
snow  so  much  that  the  snow-shoes  sunk  several  inches  at 
every  step.  Starting  at  five  in  the  evening,  we  travelled  f )r 
nine  hours  over  a  still  deeply-covered  plain,  in  order  to  rench 
fche  point  whence  we  had  seen  the  ships ;  we  here  found  thu 
valley  quite  flooded,  and  the  ravine  beginning  to  run.  Whilt? 
we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a  fox  prowling  on  a  hill- side,  and 
heard  him  for  some  hours  after,  in  different  places,  imitating 
the  cry  of  a  brent-goose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  felt 
it  very  sensibly  after  the  most  sultry  day  I  ever  i-emeniber 
to  have  seen  in  this  country  ;  our  faces  and  hands  smarted 
most  sevei'ely  and  were  much  swollen  by  the  scorching  of 
the  sun;  The  24th  was*  also  a  very  hot  day,  and  I  found 
the  country  so  universally  flooded  that  I  gave  up  al'  idea 
of  proceedings  for  Quilliam  Creek,  and  determined  during 
the  night  to  make  for  the  ships.  When  the  evening  cooled 
we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and  wading,  rather  than  walk- 
ing, through  de«p  snow  and  water  for  eight  hours,  arrived  at 
four  in  the  morning  on  the  25th  at  the  sea-side,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented 
and  rested ;  Dunn  killed  a  brown  and  ash  coloured  crane  who 
pitched  near  us.  •     m  m  -■  i 

"  Starting  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th,  we  waded 
for  eight  hours  to  the  ships,  and  when  amongst  the  hum- 
mocks, about  a  mile  from  the  Hecla,  were  so  completely 
bulled  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  signal 
for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to  clear  the 
r.led^*.  A  party  was  sent,  and  with  their  help  we  amved  on 
board  at  mmn.  '''"'^^T'-  ''''••   nuiir..  of  -n'^a  r.  .  ?;;•'  A'U-v 
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"  We  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  t'lat  no  passa^ftt 
was  practicable  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,  and  had 
also  learned  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying 
a  sledge  over  land,  even  to  so  fine  a  team  of  dogs  as  mine. 
That  some  other  way  might  be  found  to  obtain  a  view  of  tho 
Western  Sea,  I  was  yet  in  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
pass  over  land  at  this  time,  from  the  state  in  which  tho 
thawing  had  left  the  snow.  A  more  advanced  period  of  the 
season  might  perhaps  be  more  favourable ;  but  even  a  walk- 
ing party,  laden  with  tent  and  provisions,  would  make  but 
little  progress  over  the  mountains." 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  ice  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
dissolving.  The  si.ace  which  had  been  covered  with  sand, 
and  which  had  obtained  from  the  crew  the  name  of  the  canal, 
was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  that  direction,  and  a  liberation  of  the  ships.  There 
was  however  a  distance  of  several  miles  beyond  this  canal 
which  was  still  entirely  frozen,  but  which  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  would  be  so  dispersed  by  the  end  of  the  month  as  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  open  water.        s ,  -.^ 

The  success  of  the  shooting  parties  at  this  time  was  very 
considerable,  upwards  of  two  hundred  ducks  having  been 
killed  in  the  course  of  one  week        ,  .  ,  ,       ^  ^ 

A  considerable  party  of  Esquimaux,  whom  they  had  never 
before  seen,  paid  the  ships  a  visit  ut  this  time.  They  came 
from  Cockburn  Island  and  from  places  to  the  westward  of 
Igloolik.  The  distance  they  stated  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
days  journey.  These  people  confirmed  the  statement  ©f 
former  Esquimaux  as  to  the  two  ships  which  had  been 
wrecked,  and  one  man  was  afterwards  met  with  who  had 
some  of  the  boards  belonging  to  the  wrecked  vessels.  ■  '< 
^  As  this  circumstance  excited  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
ships  crews,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  offered  to  accompany  a 
party  of  the  natives  who  were  about  taking  a  journey  norths 
ward,  with  a  view  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information 
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AS  to  the  wrecked  ships,  and  also  to  obtain  a  more  coned 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Cockburn  Island.  As  the  at- 
tempt was  likely  to  produce  some  interesting  information, 
Captain  Parry  acceded  to  his  oflfer,  and  appointed  three  of 
the  ship's  crew  to  accompany  him,  and  four  of  the  best  dogs 
were  to  convey  the  baggage,  ' 

On  the  fourth  of  July  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  having  heard 
that  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  intended  to  set  out  on  the 
following  morning,  went  with  his  people  who  were  appointed 
to  accompany  him,  to  their  village,  that  they  might  be  in  rea-> 
diness  to  go  with  them ;  and  accordingly  the  next  day  he 
proceeded  in  company  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  natives, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  visited  the  ships  after  this 
time.    The  following  is  his  narrative  of  the  jourii-^y. 

"  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
evening  on  the  4th,  and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  about 
five  in  the  morning.  The  Esquimaux  were  all  asleep,  but 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  our  arrival,  they  flocked 
round  us  to  know  the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit.  Our  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  them  seemed  to  afford  great  amuse- 
ment, and  many  jokes  were  passed  apparently  at  our  expense. 
Having  rested  about  two  hours,  we  were  di£turbed  by  the 
whispers  and  stifled  laugh  of  the  women*  and  children  ;  and 
on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck,  the  men  already 
gone,  and  every  appearance  of  the  paity,  with  whom  we  in- 
tended to  travel,  having  fairly  given  us  the  slip.  This  unex- 
pected departure  somewhat  embarrassed  us ;  but  we  imme« 
diately  prepared  to  follow  them,  and  were  relieved  from  oui* 
anxiety  by  finding  they  were  still  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Per- 
ceiving we  were  really  in  earnest,  and  that  our  dogs,  of  which 
they  had  only  a  few  wretched  animals,  were  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  them,  Erichiuk  suffered  us  to  place  the  loads  upon 
his  sledge.  We  left  Keiyuk-tarruke  at  thirty  minutes  past 
nine,  in  company  with  four  other  sledges ;  and  after  clears 
ing'  the  grounded  hummocks,  travelled  at  a  good  pace  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.    Wlien    we  got    about  five  mile* 
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from  Igloolik,  the  water  became  knee  deep  on  the  ice,  which 
rendered  walking  extremely  fatiguing.  The  men  and  several 
of  the  women  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions  in  pur- 
suit of  seals  i  whilst  the  sledges  were  left  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  females,  who  remained  by  them.  Our  as- 
sistance soon  became  necessary,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day 
we  quite  gained  their  favour.  It  was  at  first  the  intent' m 
of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island  to  collect  eggs,  but  aboiit 
seven  in  the  evening  the  weather  assuming  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance, they  detcmiined  to  encamp  on  the  ice.  The  num- 
ber of  stoppages,  and  the  winding  course  which  we  made  to 
pick  up  the  seals  left  by  the  hunters,  rendered  the  day's 
journey  extremely  fatiguing  and  unpleasant,  particularly  as 
we  suffered  p  good  deal  from  cold.  After  travelling  about 
twenty  miles,  we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past 
seven  in  the  evening.  As  we  had  nothing  but  our  blanket- 
bags  to  place  between  us  and  the  ice,  Erichiuk  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  staves  procured  from  the  ships,  with  which 
we  floored  the  tent,  and  passed  the  night  much  more  com* 
fortably  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  encampment  was 
formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  ice,  almost  the  only  spot  iiee 
from  water  that  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening 
feasting  on  raw  flesh  j  only  one  or  two  taking  the  trouble  to 
light  their  lamps,  •     *--  ■  ^ 

"  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6th,  we  broke  up  the 
encampment  at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
travelled  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  N.  N.E.  direction.  The 
hunters  of  both  sexes  again  dispersed  themselves,  many  seals 
were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcases  left  on 
the  ice,  after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  whi^^h  the 
Esquimaux  seemed  particularly  fond.  At  seven  in  the 
afternoon  we  landed  on  the  north  shore,  and  pitched  our  tent 
on  a  rocky  point  in  the  midst  of  the  Esquimaux  encamp- 
ment. The  women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the  potcvt'dla 
pulehella,  which  they  had  pulled  whilst  collecting  dwarf- 
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T^illow  for  their  fires,  and  which  had  a  pleasant  flavour,  re- 
sembling liquorice,  but  not  so  sweet.  They  seemed  fond  of 
it,  and  had  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity,  which  they 
ate  without  cleansing  from  the  soil.  Nearly  all  the  women 
nad  large  kettles  full  of  seal's  flesh  boiling  outside  of  the  tents; 
when  it  was  ready  the  master  of  the  tent  announced  it  by 
three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  men  to  partake  of 
it.  They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was  ready, 
to  which  they  were  again  summoned ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  kept  up  the  feast  until  a  lato  hour, 

"  On  the  7th  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  oc- 
casionally. The  Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most 
of  them  being  laid  up  with  snow  blindness.  No  intelligence 
could  be  gained  relative  to  their  future  movements ;  the 
women,  who  are  always  the  most  communicative,  seemed 
to  know  nothing ;  and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our 
inquiries^  or  very  unsatisfactory  in  their  answer.  The  land 
gradually  rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  considerable  height, 
well  clothed  with  herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  afford 
game  ;  but  after  a  long  walk  we  saw  only  a  few  deer-tracks, 
two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,  all  so  wild  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  near  them.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
miles  N.  E.bE,  from  the  tents,  Ave  saw  a  wide  expanse  of 
ice,  bounded  by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  about 
the  same  distance  as  Neerlo-nakto  was  from  us.  Its  eastern 
)»oint,  which  seemed  low,  bore  E.  N.E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  north  point  of  the  easternmost  of  the  Galthovpe 
Islands.  Our  view  to  the  westward  was  bounded  beyond 
N.W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which  however  did  not  ap- 
pear to  approach  that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  length,  separate*! 
the  land  we  were  on  from  the  Calthor|>e  Islands.  I  iiis 
channel  was  clear  of  ice,  appeared  deep,  and  had  a  strong 
tide  or  current  setting  through  it  to  the  southward.  I  en- 
(k'avoured  to  learn  from  the  Esquimaux  whether  the  land 
joined  to  Ihe  westward  and  formed  a  btiy.  bnt  was  uubuc- 
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cessful  m  my  inquiries.  This  inlet  was  named  after  Captain 
Sir  Murray  Ma^Kwell,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  In  the  evenmg  we 
visited  the  tent  of  the  old  man  from  Toonoonek.  He  was  an 
Anjjetkok  or  jugler,  and  seemed  fond  of  exhibiting  his  skill. 
He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket, 
and  apparently  iblded  over  his  breast,  but  in  reality  em- 
ployed his  fingers  tapping  upon  the  skins  he  sat  on.  J'liis 
noise  I  was  told  was  made  by  his  Tomga,  or  spirit,  and  a 
great  many  questions  were  put  to  him  by  the  bystanders ; 
tliese  were  answered  by  tapping  in  a  pai'ticular  manner,  and 
the  sounds  were  then  interpreted  by  the  craft  of  the  old 
Angetkok.  \■■^■■ 

"  On  the  8th  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealing,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  women  regularly  equipped  for  the 
hunt.  Our  people  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  carcass 
of  a  deer ;  they  had  been  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west- 
waid,  in  which  direction  they  said  the  land  improved  in  ve- 
getation ;  but  the  few  living  creatures  which  they  saw  were 
as  wild  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents. 

"  The  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  9th,  confined 
every  body  within  the  tents.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
dance  at  the  Angetkok's,  where  nearly  the  whole  party  was 
assembled.  The  old  man  opened  the  ball  by  a  performance 
which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and  dancing ;  several 
other  men  stood  up  after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son  :  when 
he  had  finished,  most  of  the  company  retired,  upon  which  he 
rushed  into  the  tent,  and  seizing  his  youngest  wife  by  the 
hair  beat  her  severely.  She  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  resist, 
and  took  up  a  tin-pot,  as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him ;  he 
immediately  kicked  ,her  out  of  the  tent,  and  stmck  her  se- 
veral heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.  His  other  wife,  fear- 
ing what  was  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  his  vengeance  on  the  young  one,  he  rushed  in 
again,  and  snatching  the  child  away,  beat  the  other  pooi 
woman  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  over  the  head  with  some 
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heavy  weapon  which  he  had  snatched  up  on  his  entrance. 
She  never  spoke,  and  although  streaming  with  blood, 
scarcely  attempted  to  defend  herself  from  his  fury.  Having 
continued  to  use  her  thus  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  m(in 
present  held  his  hand,  upon  which  he  quietly  seated  himself 
and  remained  sulky  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Tlie  woman 
retired  soon  after  with  her  child  some  distance  from  the  tent, 
where  I  found  her  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  by  the  most 
piercing  cries.  Two  or  three  women  stood  round  her,  who, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  left  her  without  shewing  the; 
slightest  symptom  of  pity.  The  only  cause  we  could  dis-» 
cover  for  this  brutal  transaction  was,  because  they  had  not 
sung  when  their  husbund  was  dancing.  He  took  no  notice 
of  it  at  the  time;  Imt  appears  to  have  meditated  revenge 
whilst  seemingly  wrapt  up  in  his  amusement.  In  the  even- 
ing we  found  a  small  party  assembled  in  the  same  tent  to 
hear  the  difterent  spirits  whom  the  Angctkok  was  going  to 
send  into  their  presence.  He  came  in  soon  after,  and  taking 
his  station  behind  the  screen,  descended  after  previously 
putting  a  few  questions  to  the  bystanders.  The  performance 
differed  very  little  from  Toolemak's.  Ten  torngas  rose  in 
succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
speaking  alone,  but  scratched  and  thumped  against  the 
skin  behind  the  person  addressed.  The  Angetkok's  wife  sung 
during  the  ceremony,  but  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in 
it,  and  when  her  duties  permitted,  directed  all  her  attention 
to  us.  7  -  ,   ■  r  >     , 

"  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  10th,  with  occasional  fogs. 
About  ten  in  the  morning  there  appeared  a  general  move 
amongst  our  Esquimaux  fiiends.  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  four  families  were  going  to  the  eastward,  whilst  the  party 
to  which  we  were  attached  intended  to  remain  another  day, 
and  then  continue  their  journey  towards  Toonoonee-rooehiuk. 
Having  gone  out  with  our  guns,  the  Esquimaux  men  of  qur 
party  took  advantage  of  our  absence  and  set  off  for  Tern  Is- 
land to  collect  eggs;  carefully  concealing  their  intentions 
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from  us  lest  we  should  propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight  that  they  told  'he 
man,  who  remained  to  look  after  our  tent,  where  they  were 
going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us  seeming  to  aflFord  them 
much  amusement. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  llth  was  hazy;  towards  noon  it 
cleared  away  and  became  fine.  We  had  felt  rather  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  was  the  first  we  had  found  at  all  un- 
comfortable. Our  men  went  a*v  y  to  the  westward  in  pur- 
suit of  deer  ;  before  they  left  the  tent  they  informed  me,  that 
the  women  had  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing  their 
journey  next  day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish. 
I  made  inquiries,  but  could  hear  nothing ;  and  as  it  ap- 
peared from  their  previous  conduct  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  acquaint  me  with  their  designs,  I  directed  the  men  to  ga- 
ther all  the  information  they  could.  It  was  now  become  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Toonooneo- 
roochiuk  ;  but  as  I  conceived  a  longer  stay  with  them  might 
furnish  something  interesting,  I  determined  on  it ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  distance  to  Igloolik  was  greater  than  we  could 
conveniently  travel  without  diminishing  our  loads.  The 
Esquimaux  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  few  seals,  some 
ducks,  and  a  great  many  eggs.  They  had  emptied  the 
Litter  out  of  their  shells  into  walrus  bladders,  containing  each 
between  two  and  three  gallons.  They  gave  us  two  ducks  and 
half  a  dozen  eggs,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  they  seemed 
to  think  highly,  hnt  with  which  we  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fied, after  being  disappointed  of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  wc 
might  have  collected  some  for  ourselves.    •      '•  r    •     "• 

"  We  remained  stationary  on  the  12th,  the  Es(|uimaux 
stating  that  their  dogs  were  too  lame  to  travel.  They  bu- 
ried most  of  iheir  tin  pots  and  iron  hoops,  whii;h  looked  as 
if  they  intended  returning  soon.  One  of  the  women  excited 
our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  displayed  in  mending  a 
fin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and  which 
had  become  unsoldered.     She  paid  little  attention  to  our  in- 
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structions,  and  at  length  completed  the  task,  in  her  own  way, 
by  suspending  the  kettle  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
dropping  pieces  of  solder  oljtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat 
canister,  which  when  melted  she  spread  with  a  spike-nail 
over  the  joint.  In  the  evening  we  were  diverted  by  Koo- 
eetseearioc,  who  went  through  the  whole  ceremony  of  raising 
Tornga.  My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which  he  went 
after  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part 
with  great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  where  he  ma- 
naged his  voice  so  well  that  it  really  appeared  to  come  some 
distance  from  under  ground.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  art  is  not  difficult,  and  that,  from  the  ridicule  with  which 
they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  imposed  on.  The 
old  people  alone  seemed  to  pay  respect  to  the  Angetkoks, 
while  the  young  ones  invariably  treated  their  mysteries  with 
contempt.  '        . 

*'  At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  13th,  wc  quitted 
this  station,  which  by  the  mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes  is 
in  lat.  69°  42' 29",  and  by  the  mean  of  seven  sets  of  observa- 
tions for  the  chronometer,  in  long,  00°  40'  22"  E.  of  the  ships* 
winter  station.  The  ice  was  so  full  of  cracks  and  holes  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  and  it  was 
only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy  shocks  it  received  by  the 
looseness  of  its  construction.  Two  large  seals  being  seen  on 
the  ice,  the  sledges  stopped  while  two  of  the  Esauimaux. 
went  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  was  full  two  hours  before  they 
got  close  to  one  of  them,  which  they  eifected  by  crawling 
feet  foremost  towards  the  animal ,  one  man  lying  concealed 
behind  the  other  who,  by  scraping  on  the  ice  with  his  spear, 
and  moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seal's-flipper,  deceived 
the  animal  until  they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it.  They 
then  remained  stationary  some  time  as  if  to  accustom  the 
seal  to  tliem  ;  when  at  length  the  nearest  man,  springing  on 
his  feet,  darted  his  spear,  which  however  striking  a  bone  did 
not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of  the  move- 
ment, the  animal  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear 
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quitted  the      ji*s  hand.     At  four  o'clock,  having  advanced 
bout  fourteen  miles  along  shore  to  the  westward,  the  party 
•lopped  at  a  rocky  point,  where  they  signified  their  inten- 
m  of  remaining  some  days.    A  few  miles  to  the  westward 
a  low  point  ran  out  with  several  small  islands  off  it.   Beyond 
this  point  was  an  extensive  opening,  which  the  Esquimaux 
represented  to  be  a  bay  which  they  go  up  on  their  route  td 
Toonoonee-roochiuk.     Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  with  the  intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer  live 
or  six  miles  to  the  westward.    Ey  promising  the  Nerooka 
a  part  of  the  deer,   before   mentioned  by   Captain   Lyon 
as  considered  a  great  delicacy    by  these   people,  a  sledge 
was  easily  procured,  upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Esquimaux,   to   bring  it  in.     Our 
provision  being  nearly  expended,  I  desired  the   men    to 
endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion  for  his  sledge 
to  carry  us  to  Neerlouakto ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to 
hire  one  in   the   event  of  their  failure.     In  the  evening 
Krichiuk  and  some  others  had  a  long  conversation  about 
the   ships  going    to  Toonoonee-roochiuk,   an    event    they 
seemed  very  anxious  to  bring  about.     He  persisted  in  say- 
ing it  was  practicable  for  them  to  go  by  a  western  route ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  positive  after  I  had  explained  to 
him  that  we  found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer, 
I  concluded  that  he  alluded  to  some  other  opening  which 
the  formation  of  the  land  precluded  us  from  seeing  at  pre 
sent. 

"  The  man  who  had  promised  us  his  sledge  the  precedinf^ 
evening,  now  refused  it,  because  we  did  not  immediately 
comply  with  his  demands  for  the  deer's  sinews.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  I  determined,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal 
next  morning,  to  construct  a  light  sledge  with  our  boardinq;- 
pikes  to  cany  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was  become 
tolerably  light. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  and  some  of  the  flesh  how 
ever,  he  was  again  willing  to  lend  his  sledge  the  following 
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day;  we  therefore  prepared  to  move  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Tlie  latitude  of  this  station  by  one  raeiidian 
altitude  was  69^  46^  12"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  sights  for  the  chronometer,  was  00*  34  42*  east 
of  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux  seemed  sorry  to  depart  from 
us,  a  feeling  rendered  reciprocal  by  the  kindness  which 
they  had  uniformly  shewn  us.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
I  never  experienced  more  attention  in  my  life,  and  that 
their  whole  conduct  towards  us  seemed  expressive  of  a 
grateful  feeling  for  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  ships.  Our  party  was  in- 
creased to  six  by  two  of  the  natives  joining  us  just  as  we 
were  starting.  The  ice  was  tolerably  smooth  and  had  but  lit- 
tle water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who  walked  more  than  two- 
thirds  ,of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half  an 
hour  past  six  in  the  evening  we  landed  on  Neerlonaktoo. 
Our  companions,  who  had  volunteered  to  carry  us  to  the 
ships,  were  anxious  to  proceed,  but  compassion  fur  our 
poor  dogs  would  not  suffer  me  to  hear  of  it.  Although 
these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  they  did  nut 
think  it  necessary  to  extend  this  feeling  to  our  dogs,  which 
were  become  very  lame,  nor  would  they  even  supply  us  with 
a  piece  of  skin  to  make  boots  fur  them,  without  demanding 
an  exhorbitant  price.  Whilst  on  Neerlunaktuo  we  saw  three 
(leer  and  great  numbers  of  geese  and  other  water  fowl,  but 
they  were  so  shy  that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were 
iiielfeotual. 

"  Leaving  the  island  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  on 
the  l6th,  we  arrived  on  Igloolik  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one.  Having  loaded  our  own  dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left 
theirs  moored  to  a  stone,  where  they  were  to  remain  with* 
out  food  until  their  return  ;  and  walking  across  the  island 
we  reached  the  ships  at  four  in  the  afternoon." 

The  ice  continued  daily,  though  slowly,  to  dissolve,  and 
there  still  was  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles  from  the  sliips 
to  the  open  sea.     The  hope  of  extricating  the  ships  there- 
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fore  depended  on  *\\e  probability  of  some  of  those  craok§ 
taking  place,  which  they  had  often  witnessed,  and  which 
made  nn  immediate  clearance  of  the  ice.  While  waiting  In 
this  expectation,  on  the  ^Ist  of  July  Captain  Purry  diH- 
patched  Lieutenant  Hoppner  once  more  to  examine  a  bay 
or  river  of  Cockburn  Island,  which  had  not  been  explored. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  crew,  and  provided  with 
a  sledge  and  dr>gs.  On  his  return  he  made  the  following 
report  of  his  journey. 

**  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  left  the  Hecia,  and  having 
reached  the  head  of  the  bay  at  half-past  six,  the  party  who 
were  there  In  readiness  carried  the  sledge  across  the  isth- 
mus; after  which  they  returned  to  the  ship.  The  fog  was 
now  80  thick  that  it  was  Impossible  to  proceed  towards  Neer- 
lonaktoo,  we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of  Igloolik, 
when  supposing  ourselves  nearly  abreast  of  the  fornier  is* 
land,  we  went  on  shore  to  wait  for  better  weather. 

"  Thick  foggy  weather  continued  until  four  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  22nd,  when,  It  becoming  clearer,  we  recommenced 
our  journey,  passing  between  Neerlonaktoo  and  three  small 
whitish  Islands  off  its  south-west  end,  which  at  a  distance 
are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  dirty  ice.  The  loe 
afterwards  began  to  improve ;  but  we  were  obliged  by  se- 
veral wide  cracks  extending  from  Neerlonaktoo  to  the 
west  land  and  the  islands  in  RIchards's  Bay,  to  go  some 
distance  round  to  find  parts  sufficiently  narrow  to  cross. 
At  eleven  In  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  north- 
east Island  In  Richards^s  Bay  ;  the  ice  was  so  much  broken 
up  all  round  it  that  it  was  with  difBculty  we  landed. 

*^  On  the  23rd  it  rained  hard  all  night,  with  thick  hazy  wca. 
ther,  which  did  not  clear  away  until  noon  the  following  day. 
We  immediately  prepared  to  move;  but  it  was  twenty-five 
minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon  before  we  got  away,  owing 
to  the  time  taken  up  in  shoeing  the  dogs,  which  for  two  peo- 
ple was  a  tedious  operation.  We  stood  directly  over  towards 
the  north  land,  finding  the  ice  so  bad  for  the  first  six  or 
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Heven  miles  ns  to  make  it  rensonabl*  "  expect  that  a  very  few 
(tuYs  wuuld  render  it  impasttabie.  I'uwards  the  centre  of  the 
Htruil  it  became  very  good,  and  contittued  su  until  we  ^ot 
near  the  north  shore,  where  vv*  found  it  in  much  the  same 
Dtutc  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Several  of  the  cracks  ex- 
lended  from  land  to  land,  and  were  so  wide  as  to  cause  us 
much  perplexity  in  crossing  tlicu).  At  a  quarter  past  niue 
we  landed  on  a  low  sandy  beach,  which  forms  the  south-east 
point  of  the  opening^  we  saw  to  the  north-west,  wht  n  c*n  cur 
former  journey  with  the  Esquimaux. 

"  On  the  24th  the  weather  durini?  the  curly  part  of  the  diiy 
was  tolerably  fine,  but  in  the  afternoon  became  fogt^y,  with 
lieavy  showers  of  rain.  The  dogs  bein^  a  c^ood  deal  fagt^eti, 
I  determined  to  give  them  a  day's  rest,  expectin;."  we  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  (he  inlet  on  foot.  Having 
waited  without  success  to  f^et  the  meridian  altitude,  1  vvaike<\ 
up  the  inlet,  and  crossint^  the  two  first  points  of  land, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  fresh  skin,  which  convinced  me  that 
our  friends  the  Esquimaux  had  not  much  the  start  of  us. 
A  high  mount  on  the  south-side,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  distant,  becoming  a  very  prominent  object,  I  made 
towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  the  termination  of  the 
inlet,  which  here  varied  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth-. 
At  five  in  the  afternoon,  finding  the  hill  above-mentioned 
still  too  distant  for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  I  htndcd  on  tiio 
right-hand  shore,  from  whence  the  opening  appeared  to  ex- 
tend at  least  a  day's  journey  for  the  sledge,  continuing 
about  the  same  breadth  and  not  appearing  to  terminate  even 
at  the  furthest  point  seen.  After  resting  a  short  time,  I 
returned  towards  the  tent,  determining,  if  our  people  had 
killed  any  thing  which  would  furnish  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
dogs,  to  run  up  with  the  sledge  next  day,  and  if  possible 
reach  its  termination.  Having  walked  about  five  miles  b^ick, 
I  discovered  an  Esquimaux  tent  on  the  north  side,  which 
being  pitched  behind  a  point  had  escaped  my  notice  on  pass- 
ing up,  and  which  proved  to  belong  to  some  of  our  old 
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friends.  As  the  want  of  food  for  the  dogs  had  made  me 
fearful  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  our  object  before 
its  accomplishment,  I  immediately  bargained  with  them  for 
a  supply,  promising  to  visit  them  the  next  day.  They  had 
a  few  pieces  of  very  fine  looking  fish  drying  on  the  rocks^ 
Alter  stopping  with  them  about  ten  minutes,  I  took  my  leave, 
and,  on  reaching  the  point  next  above  our  tent,  ^und  that 
the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  had  arrived  during  my  absence. 
"  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  25th  we  struck 
our  tent  and  proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minutes 
ttt  the  first  point,  where  we  purchased  some  meat  for  the 
dogs,  and  got  the  promise  of  a  seal  on  our  return.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Grichiuk,  from 
whom  we  purchased  some  more  meat  and  a  very  fine  sal« 
njon.  The  Esquimaux  told  us  we  might  reach  the  head  of 
the  inlet  to-day;  we  therefore  left  one  of  our  dogs  which 
was  lame  in  Erichiuk's  charge,  and  resumed  our  journey, 
with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at  the  first  con- 
venient place.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  reached 
two  small  islets  situated  nearly  in  mid-channel,  we  biiiied 
whatever  we  could  spare,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of 
our  object;  and  having  stopped  half  an  hour  to  refresh  our- 
selves, we  set  off  at  a  quick  pace.  The  weather  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  but  very  rarely  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
shores  on  each  side  of  us  ;  when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky 
and  steep  ;  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach  the  land  ap- 
peared well  clothed  with  vegetation.  As  we  advanced  the  ice 
became  very  thin  and  rotten,  and  gave  indications  of  our 
approach  to  its  termination  :  at  length,  about  half  past  nine, 
we  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of  the  water,  and  were 
obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the  shoro  over  a  very  rotten  sur- 
face. On  landing  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  perfectly 
fresh.  The  tide  was  out,  but  there  was  no  current  percepti- 
ble in  the  middle,  nor  did  we  notice  any  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  stay.     The  Esquimaux  had  informed  us  of  a 
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large  fall,  but  as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it, 
^  it  must  be  a  good  way  higher  up,  our  point  of  view  extend- 
ing full  fifteen  miles,  when  it  terminated  in  two  bluff  points, 
between  which  the  stream  seemed  to  wind.  To  these  points, 
to  all  appearance,  it  continued  about  the  same  breadth,  and 
from  the  colour  of  the  water  it  must  be  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  large  burden.  The  land  on  each  side  was  high, 
and  where  we  stood  was  more  closely  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion than  any  spot  we  had  ever  seen  in  these  regions.  The 
dwarf  willow  grew  to  a  height  and  size  almost  entitling  it  to 
be  called  a  shrub,  and  Andromeda  tetragona  was  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

"  On  the  26th  I  sent  one  of  roy  men  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  behind  our  tent,  but  his  view  from  thence  was  not  moro 
extensive  than  what  we  had  already  procured.  After  stop- 
ping to  get  the  meridional  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  70" 
06'  42*  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronometer,  being  0°  d'J  48" 
W.  of  the  ships,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  As  the  ice  was 
broken  up  for  two  miles  below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
on  the  solid  floe  by  a  narrow  neck  about  one  hundred  yanis 
broad  ;  but  having  got  half  way,  it  proved  so  thin  and  rut- 
ten  that  1  considered  it  better  to  return,  than  t>  run  tlie 
risk  of  crossing  it.  The  dogs  dragged  the  sledge  along 
shore  until  we  came  to  the  firm  ice,  performing  their  task 
much  better  than  we  expected.  We  now  returned  duv  n 
the  river,  and,  having  picked  up  the  things  left  on  the  is- 
land, arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight. 
They  received  us  very  kindly,  assisting  us  to  unload  the 
sledge  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  pur- 
chased of  them  some  very  fine  salljoon,  which  they  cauglit 
in  a  small  rivulet  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  tents. 

"  The  27th  proving  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  out 
with  their  fishing-spears  at  high-water,  but  returned  in  a 
short  time,  saying  there  were  no  fish,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  only  come  here  occasionally,  resorting  at 
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other  times  to  other  places  uf  the  same  description,  with 
which  the  river  abounds.     The  latitude  of  this  station  is 
70*  0'  la"  N.  ;   longitude,   by  chronometer,  0°  5'  40*  W.  of 
the  ships.     We  left  our  friends  about  one  in  the  afternoon  ; 
(hey  continued  civil  to  the  last,  although  the  temptation  to 
rob  us  was  too  great  to  resist.     This,  however,    they  did  in 
a  sly  sort  of  way,    removing  things  frona   where  we   had 
placed  them,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  we  should   nut 
miss  them  until  we  had  taken  our  departure.     On  twisting 
the  water  at  this  station,  which  is  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  it  proved  nearly 
fresh.     We  kept  close  along  the  north  shore,   passing  over 
very  bad  ice,  with  cracks  extending  across  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  strait.     It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  westward  to  drive  it  out,  as  it  was  quite  detached 
from  the  land.    At  nine  in  the  evening  we  landed  on  a  small 
rocky  island,  the  easternmost  of  a  group  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  spot  where  we  left  the  Esquimaux  on  our  former 
juurney.     From  this  point  1  could  see  that  the  land  was 
connected ;  as  the  only  part  which  had  been  doubtful  was 
in  a  bay  formed  by  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  river,  and 
another  about  five  miles  westward  from  our  present  station, 
where  (the  land  being  rather  low)  there  was  an  appearance 
of  an  opening;  this  day's  journey,  however,  proved   the 
continuity  of  the  coast.     Our  time  being  limited,  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  going  any  farther  to  the  eastward  ;    but 
as  the  dogs  would  require  a  day's  rest  previously  to  carry- 
ing us  over  to  Igloolik,  I  determined  to  remain  here  until 
the  29th  for  that  purpose.  ; 

*'  The  weather  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  not  until  past 
ten  on  the  29th  that  we  left  the  north  land,  and  at  seven 
arrived  on  the  weait  end  of  Neerlonaktoo,  where  we  stopped 
for  the  night,  our  dogs  being  too  much  tired  to  proceed. 
VVe  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  than  I  expected. 
It  was  however  separated  from  both  lands  by  wide  cracks, 
and  did  nut  average  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness  as  far 
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as  I  could  judge;  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state  as 
last  year  at  this  season. 

"  Leaving  Neerlonaktoo  at  half-past  eleven  on  the  3Cili, 
we  reached  Igloolik  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  ice  be- 
tween the  two  islands  was  almost  impassable  for  a  sledge 
in  some  places,  but  the  pools  were  all  frozen  over,  for  the 
first  time,  during  the  night.  We  found  great  difficulty 
in  landing  on  Igloolik,  the  ice  having  broken  up  into  de- 
tached pieces  along  its  shores.  In  getting  the  sledge  across 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  we  were  frequently  near  losing 
it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  across  several  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  broken  pieces  of  ice.  Having  crossed  the  isth- 
mus, we  got  sight  of  the  ships  and  arrived  on  board  about 
four  in  the  afternoon." 

They  had  now  entered  upon  the  month  of  August,  yet 
the  ships  were  so  completely  surrounded  with  ice  as  to  pre- 
clude all  approaches  to  the  open  water,  excepting  that 
around  the  ships  to  a  small  distance  there  was  an  open  space 
of  water.  Captain  Parry  therefore  resolved,  arduous  as 
was  the  attempt,  to  endeavour  to  saw  a  passage  through 
the  ice  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  and  with 
this  view  a  tent  was  pitched  for  the  ships'  company  to  take 
their  meals  in.  On  the  third  of  the  month,  however,  the 
ice  opened  to  within  a  mile  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  sawing 
might  be  proceeded  on  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success, 
and  the  following  day  near  four  hundred  yards  of  ice  were 
cut  through.  In  effecting;  this  the  crew  endured  much  fa- 
tigue, and  the  ice  often  breaking  several  of  the  men  fell 
into  the  water.  One  of  thein  very  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing, being  at  such  a  distance  as  that  help  could  not  be  rea- 
dily afforded  him. 

The  prospect  of  being  liberated  from  the  ice  being  proba- 
ble, the  parties  which  had  been  a))pointed  to  tish  and 
obtain  provisions  were  called  in.  The  boats  had  a  narrow 
escape   one    dfly   in    attacking   a  herd  of   walrusses,  the 
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wounded  ones  attaokiiig  them  with  their  tusks  and  stove 
one  of  the  boats  in  several  places. 

The  circumstance  of  the  season  being  so  far  advanced  as 

.A 

to  afford  a  very  short  space  for  attempting  further  discove- 
ries, induced  Captain  Parry  to  reconsider  his  purpose  of 
remaining  another  winter  in  these  clinaates  with  the  Fury 
only.  Tiie  state  of  health  of  several  of  the  officers  and 
crew  appeared  also  to  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change ;  and  the  elTect  of  a  third  winter  might  be  of  too 
serious  consequence  to  admit  of  his  proceeding,  without 
6rst  taking  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen  as  to  its 
probable  effects.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  he  ad- 
dressed a  requisition  to  them  desiring  their  opinion  under 
all  the  circumstances,  and  received  from  Mr.  Edwards  the 
following  reply,  with  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr.  Skeocb 
coincided. 

**  During  the  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect 
of  the  people  of  the  Fury  in  general,  together  with  the 
increased  number  and  character  of  their  complaints,  strongly 
indicated  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  service  was 
slowly  effecting  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitutional 
powers.  The  recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of 
incipient  scurvy  in  the  most  favourable  month  of  the  year, 
and  occurring  after  a  more  liberal  and  continued  use  of  fresh 
animal  food  than  we  can  calculate  upon  procuring  hereafter, 
are  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  progression  of  the  evil. 

"  With  a  tolerable  prospect  of  eventual  success,  other 
circumstances  remaining  unchanged,  I  should  yet  expect 
an  increase  of  general  debility,  with  a  corresponding  degree 
of  sickness,  though  at  the  same  time  confident  of  our  re- 
sources being  equal  to  obviate  serious  conseqaences.  But  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  the  other  point  of  view,  nc»mely,  as  a  sin- 
gle ship,  it  assumes  a  much  luore  important  shape.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  1  should  dwell  on  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  crew  would  then  be  placed,  as  they  are  such  as  you 
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must  long  ago  have  foreseen  and  weighed.  I  allude  to  the 
ioorease  of  labour  and  exposure  resulting  from  the  separation 
of  the  vessels,  the  privation  of  many  salutary  occupations, 
mental  and  corporeal,  attending  their  union,  and,  I  may 
add,  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  the  hopelessness  of 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigation  being  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteraf:t  those  depressing 
causes.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the  subject 
and  not  to  apprehend  a  less  favourable  result  than  might  be 
expected  under  the  preceding  conditions.**       m  iinnv:^r.  t:1 

On  the  6th,  the  ice  moved  around  the  Fury,  which  mak- 
ing sail,  got  into  open  water.  The  ice  around  toe  Hecia 
however,  though  agitated  at  first,  did  not  move  out  of  the 
bay,  and  she  still  remained  beset.  Captain  Parry  however 
detertpined  to  occupy  the  time  in  an  examination  of  the 
strait  which  closed  their  operations  the  preceding  year.  Oq 
arriving  at  the  place^  a  most  hopeless  prospect  presented 
itself,  as  the  ice  was  attached  to  the  shores  on  each  .side, 
and  from  the  mast-head  they  had  a  distinct  and  extensive 
view  of  one  solid  piece  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to 
the  westward  up  the  strait. 

Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of  a  passage 
this  way,  the  Fury  returned  towards  Igloolik  to  rejoin  the 
Heela,  who  on  the  9th  was  driven  to  sea^  on  the  ice  break- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  a  floe  in  the  most  perilous  manner. 
She  was  thus  driven  over  shoals,  in  an  unmanageable  state, 
but  fortunately  escaped  without  any  accident. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  medical  officers,  Captain 
Parry  requested  the  opinion  of  Captain  Lyon  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  pursuing  the  attempt  of  further  discovery^  and 
received  the  following  reply.  ».*•«.*    . , ;,  ,:    i,^   ^.c;  ]  , 

"As  I  consider  the  health  of  your  crew  iis  of  loost  im- 
portance in  every  point  of  view,  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
state  that,  independently  of  the  weighty  opinions  of  your 
medical  officers,  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion  thai 
the  Fury*s  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  would  be 
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extremely  hazardous.  I  am  ioduced  thus  to  express  myself 
from  the  great  change  I  have  observed  in  the  constitution  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hecla,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
some  severe  cases  of  scurvy  since  the  summer  has  com- 
menced ;  I  am  also  aware  that  the  same  scorbutic  sym^itpms 
have  been  noticed,  and  do  still  exists  in  the  Fury.  >"■•  ^ 
**  Our  long  continuance  on  one  particular  diet,  almost 
total  deprivation  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  food  for 
above  two  years,  and  the  necessary  and  close  confinement 
for  several  months  of  each  severe  winter,  are  undoubtedly 
the  causes  of  the  general  alteration  of  constitution  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  so  evident.  I  therefore  con^ 
ceive  that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same  deprivations 
and  confinements,  the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the 
monotony  of  a  third  winter  to  men  whose  health  is  preca« 
rious,  would  in  all  probability  be  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences.     :,  - 

'  **  When  at  the  oomm<encement  of  the  last  winter  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  service  would  bebenefitedby  your 
remaining  out  in  the  Fury,  as  you  proposed,  and  still  attempt- 
ing a  further  passage  to  the  westward,  I  did  not  anticipate 
so  long  a  confinement  in  the  ice  as  we  have  unfortunately 
experienced,  and  formed  my  opinion  on  the  supposition, 
aiid  in  the  full  expectation  that  we  should  be  at  liberty 
about  the  first  of  July  of  this  year,  and  that  the  general  good 
health  which  then  prevailed  would  still  continue.  From 
our  being  detained  until  the  present  time,  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  navigate 
has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing  material  can  be  effected 
either  by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  the  experience 
of  last  year,  that  it  is  not  before  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September  that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecia,  and  that  it  is  not  until  that  period 
that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  western  entrance. 
Even  when  you  should  have  done  so,  and,  as  there  is  every 
reasod   to  expect,    found  it  still  closed,   you  would  have 
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barely  sufiicient  time  to  return  to  IglooUk  to  pass  another 
winter.  Again,,  should  the  sea  prove  open  to  the  south- 
eastward, and  should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  attempt,  hy 
rounding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direction,  to  find 
some  other  passage  to  the  westward,.  I  conceive  that  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  your 
making  discoveries  of  any  importance,  or  at  all  events  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  your  passing  a  third  winter, 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  your  officers  and  crew.. .  v.  i     -...> 

**  Having  now  stated  my  reasons  for  changing  my  former 
opinion,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  Fury  and  liecla  return  to 
England  together,  as  soon  as  such  arrangements  respecting 
the  removal  of  stores  and  provisions  as  you  may  judge  pro- 
per to  make  shall  be  completed."      •     ■^'    •■' •  i|. 

Considering  himself  not  justifiable  after  this  in  continuing 
longer  in  these  seas,  at  the  risk  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge,  Captain  Parry  communica- 
ted his  intentions  to  the  officers  and  ships  companies.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  and 
the  various  antiscorbutics,  which  had  been  reserved  for  a 
season  of  more  expected  emergency,  were  liberally  issued. 
The  provisions  and  extra  stores  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Hecla,  with  a  view  to  her  return  to  England  alone, 
were  now  replaced,  and  some  other  arrangements  were  made 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  ;..:;/ 

On  the  11th  a  fiag-staff,  fifty-six  feet  in  height,  was 
erected  en  the  main  land,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  top  of  which  a  ball  was 
placed,  formed  of  iron  hoops  and  canvass,  and  a  cylinder 
was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  staff,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  ships  having  been  here.  Captain  Lyon  in  the  mean- 
time was  occupied  in  bringing  off  the  boats,  tents,  and  other 
articles  left  on  shore,  which  from  the  drifting  of  the  ice  he 
did  not  accomplish  without  some  difficulty.  Ultimately  one 
boat  was  left,  which  being  very  old  was  not  considered 
■'material,  especially  as  the  wood  would  b    very  seiviceabie 
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to  their  friends  the  Esquimaux.  In  addUion  to  this  they 
left  their  sledges  and  a  quantity  of  wood,  spears,  paddles, 
and  other  articles,  strewed  about  at  a  considerable  ilistance, 
that  they  might  become  the  property  of  different  individuals. 
On  the  12th  of  August  they  took  their  final  leave  of  Ig. 
loolik,  and  the  following  day  made  the  three  islands  called 
Ooglit,  being  a  considerable  run  in  an  open  sea.  Here  they 
saw  a  great  number  of  walrusse^.  On  the  14th  seyeral  Es- 
quimaux who  had  their  bci'  ..i  this  neighbourhood  paid 
them  a  visit,  among  wh.X'  im  noticed  several  of  their  old 
acquaintances.      •  •  '.    •  ,  ;  *       ■  .  i  ,.:  inn; 

They  continued  to  drift  with  the  ne  rather  than  to  sail 
for  several  succeeding  days,  and  on  the  81st  arrived  at  their 
old  quarters  off  Winter  Island.  In  this  period  they  had 
moved  along  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  om  hundred  and  sixty 
ffiileSj  of  which  they  had  not  sailed  fifty,  the  remainder 
having  been  effected  by  drifting  while  beset  with  the  ice. 

As  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable  regions  occupy  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
insert  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Labrador  coast.  Having  established  themselves  in  Green* 
'  land,  some  of  them  were  desirous  of  extending  their  settle- 
ment, and  accordingly  Matthew  Stach,  the  oldest  resident, 
in  1752  solicited  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  permission 
to  visit  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  factories.  His  appli- 
cation proving  fruitless,  some  of  the  friends  in  London, 
joined  by  several  well-disposed  merchants^  fitted  out  a  ves- 
sel for  a  trading  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Four 
pei'sons  went  out  in  her,  together  with  Christian  Erhard,  a 
Dutchman,  who  having  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
in  Disko  Bay,  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  Green- 
landic. 

They  set  sail  in  May  175^,  and  in  July  cast  anchor  in  a 
large  bay  on  the  coast  of  I^abrador,  to  which  they  gave  the 
flame  of  Nisbet's  Haven,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  ship.     Here  they  determined  to  fix  their  retidence,  and 
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erected  iheir  house  which  they  had  taken  with  them  ready 
framed.  Erhard  meanwhile  proceeded  with  the  ship  far- 
ther to  the  northy  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  YIe  found  that 
he  could  make  liimself  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  but  as  they  were  afraid  to  come  on  board  on  ac- 
count of  the  guns,  he  suifered  them  to  persuade  him  to  land 
in  a  bay  between  the  islands  in  an  unarmed  boat  with  five  of 
the  crew.  None  of  tbein  returned,  and  as  the  ship  bad  not 
another  boat,  no  search  could  be  made  for  them.  The  cap- 
tain, having  waited  several  days  without  being  able  to  ga- 
ther any  information  respecting  their  fate,  sailed  back  to 
Nisbet*s  Haven,  and  calling  on  board  the  settlers,  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  after  the  loss  of  his  boat  and  the  best 
part  of  his  men,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  voyage  home 
without  their  assistance.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
.could  not  refuse  his  request ;  but  they  left  the  place  with 
regret,  and  consoled  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  re- 
turning in  the  following  year.  On  their  arrival  in  England 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt,  until 
intelligence  should  be  received  of  the  safety  of  Erhard  and 
his  companions ;  and  as  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  several 
of  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered,  and  the  deserted  house 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  both  the  trade  and  the  mission 
were  for  that  time  abandoned.  •   >  .t      =..•• 

In  1764,  Jens  Haven,  who  had  laboured  for  several  years 
as  a  missionary  in  Greenland,  and  had  recently  returned 
with  Crantz  to  Germany,  proposed  to  resume  this  enter- 
prise. With  this  intention,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  Brethren  in  London  to  Hugh  Palliser,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Palliser)  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, who  freely  olFered  him  his  support,  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  letters  of  recommendation.  The  governor  him- 
self arriving  shortly  after  at  his  station,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  his  favour,  which  reflects  no  less  credit  on  his  own 
judgment  than  on  the  disinterested  zeal  of  Jens  Haven. 
"  Hitherto,**  he  says,  "  the  Esquimaux  have  been  consi- 
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dered  in  no  other  light  than  as  thieves  and  murderers  ;  but 
us  Mr.  Uaven  has  formed  the  laudable  plan  not  only  of  unit- 
ing thesf  people  with  the  English  nation,  but  of  instructing 
them  in  the  Christian  religion,  I  require,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  delegated  to  me,  that  all  men,  whomsoever  it  may 
concern,  lend  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.** 

In  May  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  St.  John's ;  but 
he  had  to  meet  with  many  vexatious  delays,  before  he  reached 
his  destination,  every  ship  with  which  he  engaged  refusing 
to  land  for  fear  of  the  Esquimaux.  He  was  at  length  set  on 
shore  in  Chateau  Bay,  on  thejouthern  coast  of  Labrador; 
here,  however,  he  found  no  signs  of  population,  except  se- 
Tcied  scattered  tumuli,  with  the  arrows  and  implements  of 
the  dead  deposited  near  them.  Embarking  again,  he  finally 
landed  on  the  island  of  Quirpont  or  Quiveron,  off  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  had  the  first  in- 
terview with  the  natives.  ,  t  ,.  ,,  .  !,:  ■  ■, 
I  '*  The  4th  September,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  '*  was 
the  happy  day  when  I  saw  an  Esquimaux  arrive  in  the  har- 
bour. I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him  in  Greenlandic. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  his  own  language  from  the  mouth 
of  an  European,  and  answered  me  in  broken  French.  I 
requested  him  to  return  and  bring  four  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe 
with  him,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  them.  He  accordingly 
ran  back  with  speed,  shouting  out,  '  Our  friend  is  come.* 
Meanwhile,  I  put  on  my  Greenland  dress,  and  met  them  on 
the  beach.  I  told  them,  I  had  long  desired  to  see  them, 
and  was  glad  to  find  them  well.  They  replied,  *  Thou  art 
indeed  our  countryman.'  The  joy  at  this  meeting  was  great 
on  both  sides.  After  the  conversation  had  continued  for 
some  time,  they  begged  me  to  accompany  them  to  an  island 
about  an  hour's  row  from  the  shore,  adding,  that  there  I 
should  find  their  wives  and  children,  who  would  receive  rac 
as  a  friend.  The  steers-man  and  another  of  the  crew,  landed 
luc  on  the  island,  but  immediately  pushed  oil'  again  to  see 
at  a  safe  distance  what  would  becotpe  of  lue.     I  was  stir- 
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rounded  by  the  natives,  each  of  them  pushing  forward  his 
family  to  attract  ray  notice.  I  warned  them  not  to  steal  any 
thing  from  our  people,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger 
of  it.  They  told  me  that  the  Europeans  were  also  guilty  of 
thieving,  *z  ..liich  1  replied,  that  if  they  would  only  inform 
me  of  the  delinquent,  he  should  be  punished,  m  >  -.  ■ •  •• 

"  The  next  day,  eighteen  of  them  returned  my  visit,  ac- 
cording to  promise.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  assure  theno 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  British  government  towards 
them,  and  promised  that  no  injury  should  he  done  to  them» 
if  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably  ;  I  also  oiTered  them 
a  written  declaration  to  this  effect  from  Governor  Palliser  ; 
but  they  shrunk  back,  when  I  presented  it  to  them,  suppos> 
ing  it  to  be  alive,  nor  could  they  by  any  means  be  persuaded 
to  accept  of  this  writing.  They  listened  to  all  1  said,  with 
the  greatest  attention.       i'ij-^M  j  •■/  ;  ;  :    •.i-.-.' n  j»  7"ff»"n4.) 

"In  their  bartering  concerns  with  the  crew,  they  consti- 
tuted me  arbiter  of  their  differences ;  for,  said  they,  you  are 
our  friend.  They  begged  me  to  come  again  the  next  year, 
with  some  of  my  brethren,  and  were  overjoyed  when  I  pro> 
mised  that  I  would.  1  told  them  also,  that  on  my  return,  I 
would  speak  to  them  of  things  which  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  their  happiness,  and  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  One  of  them  asked  if  God  lived  in  the  sun. 
Another  enquired,  whether  it  would  make  him  more  pros- 
perous in  his  affairs,  if  he  believed  in  his  Creator.  I  replied, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  if  he  attended  to  them  with  proper 
diligence ;  but  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  present  prosperity,  and  this  might  confidently 
be  expected  by  those  who  trusted  in  God  while  here,  and 
lived  according  to  his  will.  When  I  was  about  to  take  leave 
of  these  interesting  people,  the  Angekok  Segullia  took  me 
into  his  tent,  and  embracing  me,  said,  •  We  are  at  present 
rather  timid,  but  when  you  come  again,  we  will  converse 
together  without  suspicion.'" 

On  the  third  day  the  Esquimaux  left  the  harbour  aUoge- 
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tlier,  and  after  a  abort  stay  at  Quirpout  Haven  returned  to 
Newfoundland.     Sir  H.  Palliser  and  the  Board  of  Tradt 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  his  proceedings.     He 
therefore  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  ensuing  year,  accom- 
panied by  Christian  Luurence  Drachart,  formerly  one  of  the 
Danish  missionaries  in  Greenland,  and  two  others.     Having 
arrived  at  Newfoundland,  they  went  on  board  his  Mc^esty'a 
ship  Niger,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  and  landed  July 
17,  in  Chateau  Bay,  latitude  52°,    on  the  south  coast  of 
Labrador.    Here  the  party  separated ;  Haven  and  Schlotzer 
engaging  with  another  vessel,  to  explore  the  coast  north- 
wards; they  did  not,  however,  accomplish  any  thing  material 
in  this  expedition,  nor  did  they  meet  with  a  single  Esqui- 
maux the  whole  time.     Drachart  and  John  Hill  remained 
in  Chateau  Bay,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
company  of  several  hundred  Esquimaux,  for  upwards  of  a 
month ;  during  which  period  they  had  daily  opportunities  of 
intercourse. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  Adams  had  received  intelligence 
that  they  had  pitched  their  tents  at  a  place  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, he  sailed  thither,  to  invite  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor,  to  Pitt's  Harbour.  On  the  approach  of  the 
ship,  the  savages  in  the  kayjaks  hailed  them  with  shouts  of 
Tout  camerade,  oui  Hu !  and  the  crew  returned  the  same 
salutation.  Mr.  Drachart  did  not  choose  to  join  in  the  cry, 
but  told  Sir  Thomas  that  he  would  converse  with  the  natives 
in  their  own  language.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  he 
took  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  Greenlandic,  'We 
are  friends.*  The  savage  replied,  *  We  are  also  thy  friends.* 
Several  of  them  were  now  admitted  on  board.  A  roan  in  a 
white  woollen  coat  said  that  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Johannesingoak,  (Jens  Haven,)  as  a  keep-sake,  and  en- 
quired where  he  was.  They  invited  Drachart  to  go  on 
shore,  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  followed  by  the  whole 
horde,  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  hundred  persons, 
conducted  him  round  the  encampment  from  tent  to  tent,  re- 
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l>«atedly  exolaiminp,  "  Fear  nothing  ;  we  are  friends ;  wa 
understand  thy  words.  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?'*  *  I 
have  words  to  you/  said  he.  On  this  they  led  him  to  a 
lirreen  plot,  and  seated  themselves  round  him  on  the  grass. 
'  I  came*  he  hegan,  *  from  the  Karaler  in  the  east,  where 
I  had  lately  a  tent,  wife,  children,  and  servants.  On  hear- 
ing this,  they  cried  out,  *  These  northern  Karaler,  arc  bad 
people.'  *  I  come  not  from  the  north,'  returned  he  ;  *  but 
over  tlie  great  sea,  from  the  eastern  Karaler,  of  whom  you 
have  perhaps  heard  nothing,  as  it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
they  quitted  this  country.  But  they  have  heard  of  you,  and 
Johanncsingoak  and  1  have  visited  you,  to  tell  you  that 
these  Karaler  are  your  friends,  and  believe  on  the  Creator 
uj'all  things,  who  is  our  Saviour,  and  that  they  wish  you  to 
know  him  too.*  They  were  much  perplexed  by  this  speech, 
which  they  made  him  repeat  over  and  over,  until,  at  length, 
an  old  man  took  upon  him  to  explain  its  import.  *  He  means 
Hilia,'  said  he,  and  made  several  circles  round  his  head 
with  his  hand,  blowing  at  the  same  time  with  his  mouth* 
*  Yes/  said  Drachart,  '  he  is  Silla  Pingortitsirsok,  thit 
Creator  of  the  world.  He  has  made  the  heaven,  the  air,  • 
the  earth,  and  man.*  *  But  where  is  he  ?  enquired  one  ; 
and,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour?'  added  a  second. 
Drachart  using  the  same  gesticulations  which  he  had  seen 
tl^e  old  man  make,  replied,  <  He  is  every  where  in  Silla ; 
but  he  once  became  a  man,  and  abode  many  years  on  earth 
to  make  men  happy.'  One  of  them  now  asked,  if  he  was  a 
teacher  ;  and  when  he  replied,  that  he  had  taught  the  Karaler 
in  the  east,  two  old  raen,  ^ith  long  beards,  came  forwards, 
and  said  that  they  were  Angekoks.  He  took  them  by  the 
hand,  and  placing  them  before  Sir  Thomas,  informed  them 
that  he  was  the  captain,  and  had  been  sent  by  a  more  pow- 
erful captain  to  enter  into  a  friendship  with  them. 

Thus  the  conference  concluded,  and  Sir  Thomas  hastened 
back  to  Pittas  Harbour  to  make  his  report  to  the  governor. 

The  peninsula  of  Labrador  extends  from  latitude  52*  20', 
to  latitude  62°.     But  though  its  northern  extremity.  Cape 
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Chidley,  lies  ut^dfrt^tht^^^^'iie  dpgr^e  of  latidule  with  C»p« 
Farewell-,  the  s»uuthef«,im)!it '|*oifVrt)f  (Greieuland,  Ihe  rigour 
of  the  climnte  even  €5|cep(ls,  jf  possible,  tiiiit  of  the  latter 
country.  This  is  no  tlotubt  pwiifg  ty  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
coveretl  with  snow  and  ice,  or  with  iminen^  forests,  hikes, 
and  morasses  which  impart  a  prodigious  severity  to  ti^e 
north,  west,  andsouth  winds  that  blo^v  in  Labrador  ;  white 
on  the  other  band,  their  chilliness  h  mitigated,  before  they 
reach  Greenland,  by  the  intervention  of  Davis's  Strait. 

It  was  with  the  utmosft  difficulty  that  they  could  be  inr 
duced  to  visit  the  harbour  where  the  ships  lay.  To  Mr. 
Drachart*s  assurriiices  of  frieudship,  tbry  replied,  laughing*, 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  you  will  not  kill  us,  fbr  you  are 
a  teacher  ;"  and  gave  him  their  bands  in  token  of  amity, 
but  when,  after  much  persuasion,  they  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  bayi  they  absolutely  declined  going  on  board  the  com- 
modore's vessel,  aad  landetl  on  the  shore.  Whenever  they 
were  admonished  to  abstain  from  doing  any  thing,  their 
first  question  was,  "  whether  they  shoAild  be  killed  for  it  ?'* 
They  would  sufier  ho  one  to  examine  their  boats  or  uten- 
sils, or  to  take  any  draught  of  them.  When  a  shallop  came 
to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  they  would  not  allow  the  sailors 
to  come  on  shore  with  their  arms ;  they  even  endeavoured 
to  take  the  captain's  gun,  considering  it  as  an  infraction 
of  the- peace  agreed  upon,  to  carry  weapons.  An  Indian, 
in  at^  npting  to  cut  away  a  tow  from  a  wrecked  ship,  was 
perceived  by  a  sentinel,  who  presented  his  musket,  and  an 
aVarro  was  instantly  given.  The  soyagest  drew  their  knives, 
and  sf  t  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  One  of  thein 
tore  open  his  jacket,  and  '^ared  his  breast,  daring  the  crew 
to  fire.  Order  was,  however,  soon  restored,  and  the  bre- 
thren led  away  t4ie  Indians  to  their:  tents.  Another  time,  a 
cabin-boy  purloined  an  arrow  from  ai  kayak.  A  woman  be- 
trayed the  theft.  A  ooncourvSe  ofi  natives  instantly  flocked 
round  hilD,  snatched'  the  dart  from  his  hand,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  sacrificiing  him  to  their  rage.  They  were  deceived 
bv  the  promise  that  they  should  have  satisfaction  and  the  cap- 
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liiid  6r<ierctl  (he  yoiith  to  be  bound  and  flojjged  in  their  pre- 
^<Mice' ;  but  sc^rdely  hild  he  ^efceiv^d  two  lushes,  when  au 
aii^ekok  rnterfered,  {lushed  back  thesarloi*  \^h6  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  unbound  the  culprit. 
Everyone  admired  this  instance  of  natural  and  humane  feel- 
inlj,  thus  unexpectedly  developed  in  savages,  whose  hearts 
were  supposed  to  be  as  barbarous  a*  theii"  appearance  was 
uncouth  and  forbidding.       '•         '        '•' 

The  governor  wished  to  prevent  them  fronnf  crossing  over 
to  Newfoundland,  where,  according  to  tlieir  own  account, 
they  procured  it  certain  kind  of  wood  not  to  be  found  in  their 
country,  of  which  they  made  their  darf«.  But  since  they 
interpreted  (his  prohibition  as  a  breach  of  peace,  it  was  re- 
scinded, on  their  promise  to  commit  no  depredation  on  the 
fishing  vessels  they  might  meet  with  on  the  way  ;  to  which 
cni>  agement  they  scrupulously  adhered 

'J'hey  evinced  a  friendly  disposition  and  wel-comed 
Haven  on  his  return,  and  praised  him  fo*  being  (rue  to  hiii 
promise.  But  though  t4^ey  showed  no  signs  of  a  hostile  in- 
tention, they  were  inclined  to  take  several  troublesojtte  free- 
doms with  their  visitors^.  Thus^  ifli  one  of  their  tents,  Mr. 
Drachart  had  hi«  pockete  turned  riwide  oul.  They  took  every 
thing  they  contained,  and  hh  hat  into  the  bargain  ;  how- 
ever, on  his  appealing  to'  the  senior*  of  ttie  horde,  they 
obliged  the  plundei^efs  to  refund  their  booty,  even  to  a  knife 
which  they  begged  a&  a  k-^ep-safce.  The  next  tiuve  the 
rogues  picked  his  pocket,  tliey  thought  p^roper  to  do  it  se  - 
cretiy.  But  no  sooner  did  the  old  rtien  perceive  that  he  had 
missed  sortiething,  than  th^y  assembled  all  the  young  sa- 
vages in  the  house,  and  ordered  the  article  i'n  question  to 
be  resitored.  Th6  Ihitf  iiiir.iedi^dtely  8tej>ped  forwards,  wifn- 
out  the  least  marks  o9  shame  or  fear  :  "  There,*'  said  he, 
**  are  your  things  ;  you  perhaps  need'  them   yourself.** 

In  their  frequent  journies  backwardand  forward,  between 
the  stationof  the  ships  and  the  Esquimaux,  th*'  rtiissionaries 
had  to  contend  with  formidable  obstacles,  having  tiequently 
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to  spend  several  nights  together  sleepless,  without  a  mor« 
sel  of  ibod,  and  exposed,  under  the  open  air,  to  the  rain 
and  wind.  One  dreadful  night  is  thus  described  in  their 
journal. 

**  September  12.  In  the  evening  a  violent  storm,  with 
rain,  arose.  A  shallop  was  driven  to  the  shore,  and  ran 
a- ground  on  the  rocks.  By  the  offer  of  an  ample  reward, 
we  persuaded  the  savages  to  lend  us  their  assistance  in  bring- 
ing it  off.  Eight  of  them  put  on  their  sea- dress,  waded 
into  the  water  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  toiled  at  it  upwards 
of  an  hour,  without  being  able  to  set  it  afloat.  Our  ship, 
meanwhile^  wore  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  us  alone 
with  the  natives.  John  Hill  and  the  ship^s  surgeon  en- 
gaged to  follow  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat,  and  make  some 
arrangements  with  the  captain  for  their  safety  ;  but  their 
boat  was  dashed  against  the  ship^s  side  by  the  waves,  with 
so  violent  a  concussion,  that  it  overset.  Fortunately  they 
caught  hold  of  a  rope  which  hiing  over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, to  which  they  clung,  until  those  on  board  could  draw 
them  up.  Drachart  and  Haven  now  betook  themselves  to 
the  stranded  shallop,  but  they  were  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Esquimaux  came  and  re- 
presented to  us,  that  the  boat  could  not  possibly  float  be- 
fore the  tide  returned  in  the  morning,  and  invited  us  tu 
lodge  for  the  night  in  their  tents.  We  judged  this  to  be  the 
most  eligible  plan  we  could  adopt  in  our  present  situation. 
Immediately,  the  angekok  Segullia  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  carried  us  on  his  back  to  the  beach*  He  then  led  us  to 
his  tent,  gave  us  dry  clothes,  and  spread  a  skin  on  the  flour 
for  us  to  sit  on.  The  tent  was  crowded  with  people.  They 
several  times  asked  us  *  if  we  were  not  afraid  ;*  we  an- 
swered, *  We  are  certainly  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  your 
minds,  but  you  are  our  friends,  and  friends  do  not  use  to 
fear  e^ch  other.'  To  this  they  rejoined,  *  We  are  good 
Karaler,  and  are  now  convinced  that  you  are  not  Kablunait, 
but  well-disDosed  Innuit,   for  you  come  to  us  without  wea- 
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pons. They  set  before  us  fish,  water,  and  bread,  which 
last  had  been  given  them  by  the  sailors,  and  shortly  after, 
all  retired  to  rest.  But  Segullia  now  commenced  his  incan- 
tations, which  be  began  with  singing  someunintelligiblestan- 
zas,  together  with  his  wives.  He  then  muttered  over  some 
charm,  threw  himself  into  every  imaginable  contortion  of 
body,  at  times  sending  forth  a  dreadful  shriek,  lipid  his 
hand  over  Drachart's  face,  who  lay  next  to  him  ;  and  rolled 
about  on  the  ground,  uttering  at  intervals  loud,  but  only 
half  articulate  cries,  of  which  we  could  merely  catch  the 
words,  *  Now  is  my  Torngak  come.'  Perceiving  that 
Drachart  was  awake,  and  had  raised  himself  a  little  on  his 
arm,  as  often  as  he  extended  his  hand  over  his  face,  he 
kissed  it.  He  now  lay  for  some  time  as  still  as  death,  aftcr 
which  he  again  began  to  whine  and  moan,  and  at  last  to 
sing.  We  said  we  would  sing  something  better,  and  re- 
peated many  Greenlandic  verses,  of  which,  however,  they 
could  comprehend  but  very  little.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavoured  to  compose  ourselves  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  night ;  we,  therefore,  frequently  arose  and  went  out  of  the 
tent ;  but  Segullia  appeared  to  view  our  motions  with  sus- 
picion, and  always  followed  us  when  we  left  the  (ent.  In 
the  morning  he  thus  addressed  us:  <  You  may  now  tell 
your  countrymen  that  you  have  lodged  with  me  in  safety. 
You  are  the  first  Europeans  that  ever  spent  a  night  under 
ray  tent.  You  have  shown  me,  by  your  fearlesH  behaviour 
amongst  us,  that  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  you.'  In 
return  for  our  accommodations,  we  distributed  glass  beads, 
fishhooks,  and  needles,  amongst  his  peopW 

The  preparatory  visits  of  Haven  and  Drachart  cleared  the 
way  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  a  mission  of  the  brethren 
at  Nam  in  1771,  a  grant  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  for- 
mally purchased  by  the  missionaries  from  the  Esquimaux, 
who  testified  the   highest  gratification  at  the  proceeding. 
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Besides  the  two  missionaries  afeave-iroentioned,  were  iwo 
raa»ri'^.d  coiriles,  «nd  ^"ven  smglehrethren,  tii«  wholfecoiu 
paiiy  c'  listing  of  fourtecKi  persons.  H»ting!  tak<in  wkih 
tii<  the  frame  of  a  bouse,  they  iirm^wd^iately  bes^aii  to  erect 
it^  and,  with  the  assistance  of  tlia  sailors,  Cf»mpleted  it  in 
less  than  twomoRtba.  A  c<>i«paii>y  of  Wethren  in  I^mlon, 
'  united  to  send  a  ship  annualify  tc  Latwador  to  supply  tli«m 
wiih  the  necessaries  otf  life,  and  to  carry  on  some  tradte  with 
the  natives.  Tlie  missionaries  also  found  m«ans  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  to  earn  something  for  their 
own  subsistence,  by  building  them  boats,  and  making  tools 
and  other  utensils.  ..... 

Some  hundreds  of  Esquimaux,  prifioi  pally  of  the  Nuenj^uak 
tribe,  attended  the  preachMij*  of  the  Gospel  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  withdrew  to 
various  parts  of  the  coast.  Though  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  willing  to  be  instructed,  no  lasting  impression 
appeared  to  be  made  on  their  mind^s.  The  missionaries  were 
therefore  agreeably  surprised  by  the  intelligence,  that 
Anauke,  one  of  these  savages,  being  on  his  d«ath-bed  in 
the  beginning  of  1773,  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  men,  had  constantly  prayed  to  him,  and  de- 
parted in  confident  reliance  an  hh  salvation  "  Be  com- 
forted," said  h«  to  his  wife,,  who  began  to-*;  >  ^'  inti  shriek 
like  the  rest  of  the  heathens,  at  bis  approaching  end,.  "  I  am 
going  to  the  Saviour.'*  The  brethren  had  been  prevented 
from  visiting  him  during  his  illness  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  but  his  happy  dissol^uticMa  had  a  favourable  influ- 
ence on  his  country  men,,  who  ever  after  spoke  of  him  under 
the  appellation  of,  "  The  man  whom  the  Saviour  took  to 
himself." 

As  tl'irt  settlement  was  found  insutlicient  to  serve  as  a 
gather'ng  place  for  l>ie  Esquimaux  dispersed  along  a  line 
of  coast  not  less  than  six  hundred  rdles  in  extent,  especially 
as  it  affoided  hut  canty  i  iSouroCvS  to  the  natives  during  the 
winter  season,   -viien  they  had  fower  inductiiients  to  jovi 
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fiOia  place  tu  place,  it  was  deteripireil  to  establi;)!!  tvo 
oilier  mission  stalious,  the  one  (o  i\ie  north  nnd  ihe  other  tu 
tli«  suutli  of  Nain.  Accordingly,  in  1774,  four  of  the  mis- 
hionaries  undei*took  a  vQyage  to  explore  the  coast  to  tkie 
northward.  Though  they  attained  their  object,  the  couse^ 
quences  of  this  expedition  were  most  unfortunate.  On  their 
return,  the  vessel  struck  Qii  a  rock,  where  she  remained 
iixed  till  her  timbers  were  dashed  to  pieces.  After  a  night 
of  the  utmost  anxiety,  they  betook  tlieinselves  early  the 
next  morning  to  their  boat  i  but  this  also  foundered  on  the 
craggy  shore.  Two  of  ihoiq,  tbe  brethren  Brasen  and  , 
Jichmann,  lost  their  lives  ;  th«  other  two,  Uaven  and  Lis- 
ter, together  with  the  <saiIors,  saved  tUemselves  by  swim- 
ming, and  reached  a  barren  rock.  Here  they  must  inevit- 
ubly  have  perished,  had  they  not  found  means  to  draw  their 
sliattered  boat  on  shor^c,  and  repair  it  so  far  that  they  could 
venture  into  it  on  the  fourth  day  after  tjiieir  sliipwreck.  The 
wind  was  in  tUeir  fawmr  ;  and  tbey  had  soon  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  an  l^K^uimaux,  wbo  towed  them  into  the  har- 
bour of  Nain.  <  .  ,  • 

The  next  year.  Haven  an<i  Lister,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Beck,  ventured  to  make  a  second  voyage  to  the  south,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Nisbet's  Haven,  where  the  adventur- 
ers had  first  landed,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  house  were 
still  seen.  Here,  after  some  search,  they  found  a  spot  near 
Arvertok,  better  suited  for  a  oevission  ^settlement,  than  any 
yet  discovered. 

But  before  the  directors  of  the  missions  were  apprised  of 
this  new  station,  they  had  oommissioned  Brother  Haven  to 
begin  a  new  settlement  ait  Okka<k,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Naiti.  The  land  was  purchased  from 
the  Esquimaux,  in  1775,  and  in  the  following  year  Have», 
with  his  family,  and  three  other  missionaries,  estabHshed 
themselves  in  the  place  They  immediately  began  to  preach 
«he  Gospel  to  the  neighbouring  savages,  and  though  their 
success  was  not  rapid,   it   was   sulBcient  to  aniwute  their 
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spirits.     In  1778  the  six  first  adults  of  this  place  were  bap- 
tized, and  many  more  were  added  in  a  short  time. 

In  March  1782,  two  of  the  missionaries  experienced  a 
most  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  when  their  lives 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.     Samuel  Liebisch,  one  of  the 
missionaries  a^  Nain,  being  at  that  time  entrusted  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  settlements  in  Labrador,  the  duties 
of  his  office  required  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Okkak,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  William  Turner,  another  of  the 
missionaries.     They  set  out  on  their  journey  in  a   sledge 
driven  by  one  of  their  baptized  Esquimaux,  and  were  joined 
by  another  sledge  of  Esquimaux,  the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five  men,   one  woman,  and  a  child.     All  were  in  good 
spirits  ;  the  morning  was  clear,  the  stars  shining  with  un- 
common lustre,  and,  as  the  track  over  the  frozen  sea  was 
in  the  best  order,  they  travelled  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  so  that  they  hoped  to  reach  Okkak 
in  two  or  three  days.     After  passing  the  island  in  the  bay 
of  Nain,  they  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  fr<"^n  the  coast, 
both  to  gain  the  smoothf^^t  part  of  the  ice,  and  to  avoid  the 
high  and   rocky  promontory  of  Kiglapeit.      About  eight 
o'clock  they  met  a  sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning  in  to 
wards  the  land,  who  gave  them  some  hints  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  return.     As  the  missionaries,  however,   saw  no 
cause  for  alarm,  and  suspected  that  the  other  party  merely 
wished  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  a  little  longer, 
tiiey  proceeded  on  their  way.     After  some  time,  their  own 
iji'jquimaux  remarket  that  there  was  a  ground-swell  under 
the  ice.     It  was  thei.  hardily  perceptible,  except  on  lying 
down  and  applying  tUe  ear  <^loii  to  the  ice,  when  a  hollow 
disagreeably  grating  and  roarirg'  noise  was  heard,  as  if  as* 
cending  from  the  abyss.     The  sky  remained  clear,  except 
towards  the  east,    vherea^^ank  of  light  clouds  appeared, 
interspersed  with  $ome  dark  streaks ;   but  as  the  wind  blew 
stivng  from  the  north-west,  n(  thing  less  was  expected  than 
a  sudden  change  of  weather. 
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The  sun  had  now  reached  its  height,  and  there  was  as  yet 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  But  as 
the  motion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had  fjrown  more  percep- 
tible, the  travellers  became  rather  alarmed,  and  be^an  to 
think  it  prudent  to  keep  closer  to  the  shore.  The  ice  also, 
in  many  places,  had  large  cracks  and  fissures,  some  of  which 
formed  chasms  of  one  or  two  feet  wide  ;  but  as  those  are 
not  uncommon  even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily 
leap  over  them,  the  sledge  following  without  danger,  they 
are  terrible  only  to  strangers.         <    r,..,'      »,.    .    5,.;,.   :. 

B  ut  as  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the  west,  the 
wind  increased  to  a  storm,  the  bank  of  clouds  from  the  en$:t 
began  to  ascend,  and  the  dark  streaks  to  put  themselves  in 
motion  against  the  wind.  The  snow  was  violently  driven 
about  by  partial  whirlwin<is,  both  on  the  ice  and  from  oiF  the 
peaks  6f  the  high  mountains,  and  filled  the  air.  At  the 
same  time  the  swell  had  increased  so  much  that  its  ciFects 
upon  the  ice  were  very  extraordinary  and  not  less  alarming. 
The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  smoothly  along  upon  an 
even  surface,  now  ran  with  violence  after  the  tlogs,  and  now 
seemed  with  difficulty  to  mount  a  rising  hill  ;  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  so  vast  a  body  of  ice,  many  leagues  square,  resting 
on  a  troubled  sea,  though  it  was  in  some  parts  three  or  four 
yards  thick,  gave  it  an  undulatory  motion,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  accommodating  itself  to  the  surface  of 
a  rippling  stream.  Noises,  too,  were  now  distinctly  heard 
ill  many  directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  owing  to  thi? 
bursting  of  the  ice  at  a  distance.  •  '.  ^         ' 

Dismayed  at  these  prognostics,  the  travellers  drove  with 
all  haste  towards  the  shore,  intending  to  take  up  their  night- 
quarters  on  the  north  side  of  theUivak  ;  hut  as  they  approach* 
edit,  the  prospect  before  them  was  truly  territio.  Th*^  ice, 
having  burst  loose  from  therbcks,  was  heaved  up  and  down, 
grinding  and  breaking  into  a  thousand  pieces  agains't  the 
precipice,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  which,  jidded  (<»  the 
caaring  of  the  wind,  and  tSie  driving  of  the  snow,  so  con- 
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founded  theni)  that  they  almost  lost  the  power  of  feeing-  or 
hearing  any  thing  distinctly.  To  make  the  land  at  any  risk 
was  now  the  only  hope  they  had  left  ;  hut  it  wa^  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  frighted  dogs  could  b6  forced  fofrwards, 
the  whole  body  of  ice  sinking  frequently  below  the  surface 
of  the  rocks,  then  Rising  above  it ;  and  as  tire  only  time  for 
landing  was  the  moment  of  its  gaining  the  level  of  the  shore, 
the  attempt  was  extremely  nice  and  hazardous.  By  God's 
mercv.  however,  it  succeeded  ;  both  sledges  g£tined  the 
land  and  were  drawn  up  the  beach,  though  with  much 
difficulty. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  shore,  when  that  part  of 
the  ice,  from  which  they  had  just  escaped,  burst  asunder, 
and  the  water  rushing  up  from  beneath,  covered  ftnd  pre- 
cipitated it  into  the  deep.  In  an  instant,  as  if  at  ^signal, 
the  whole  mass  of  ice  extending  for  several  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  began 
to  crack  and  sink  under  thein.mense  waves.  The  scene  was 
tremendous  and  awfully  grand  ;  the  monstrotis  fields  of  ice 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  ocean,  striking  agiainst  each 
other,  and  pIuL\'Ting  into  the  deep,  witli  a  violence  not  to  be 
<lescribed,  and  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  innumerable 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
and  ice  against  the  rocks,  filled  the  travellers  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  horror  which  almost  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance.  They  stood  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment at  their  miraculous  escape,  and  even  the  pagan  Es- 
quimaux expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliverance. 
The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a  snow  house,  about 
thirty  paces  from  the  beach,  and  about  nine  o'clock  all  of 
them  cre|)t  into  it,  thankful  for  even  such  a  place  of  refuj^e 
from  the  chilling  and  violent  blasts  of  the  storm.  Before 
entering  it,  they  once  more  turned  their  eyes  to  the  sea, 
which  was  now  free  from  ice,  and  beheld,  with  horror  mingled 
with  gratitude,  the  enormous  waves  driving  furiously  before 
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the  wind,  like  huge  floating  castles,  and  approaching  (he 
shore,  where,  with  hideous  cMminotion,  they  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  foaming,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
spray..  The.  whole  company  now  took  supper,  and,  after 
singing  an  evening  hymn,  they  lay  down  to  rest  about  tea 
o'clock.  The  Esquimaux  were  soon  fast  asleep,  but  Liebisch 
could  get  no  rest,  being  kept  awake  by  the  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  suQering  at  the  same  time  from  a  sore  throat, 
which  gave  him  great,  pain. 

The  wakefulness  of  the  missionary  proved  the  deliverance 
of  the  whole  party  from  sudden  destruction.  About  two 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  Liebisch  was  startled  by  some  drops 
of  salt  water  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  snow  house  upon 
his  lips.  Though  rather  alarmed  on  tasting  it,  he  lay  quiet 
till  the  dropping  became  more  frequent,  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  give  the  alarm,  a  tremendous  surf  broke  all  at 
once  close  to  the  house,  discharging  a  quantity  of  water  into 
it;  a  second  quickly  followed,  and  carried  away  the  slab  of 
snow  placed  as  a  door  before  the  entrance.  The  brethren 
immediately  cried  out  to  the  Esquimaux  to  rise  and  quit 
the  place.  They  jumped  up  in  an  instant;  one  of  them  cut 
a  passage  with  bis  knife  through  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
each  seizing  some  part  of  the  baggage,  threw  it  out  on  a 
higher  part  of  the  beach.  While  the  missionary  Turner 
assisted  the  Esquimaux,  Liebisch  and  the  woman  and  child 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  The  latter  were  wrapt  up 
in  a  large  skin,  and  the  former  took  shelter  behind  a  rock, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against  the  wind,  snow,  and 
sleet.  Scarcely  had  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  them 
in  this  retreat,  when  an  enormous  wave  carried  away  the 
whole  house.  >  »:  !■ 

In  this  manner  were  they  a  second  time  delivered  from 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  death  ;  but  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  night  were  passed  in  great  distress  and  the  iDost  pain- 
ful reflections.  Before  the  day  dawned,  the  Esquimaux  cu^ 
a  hole  into  a  large  drift  of  snow,  to  screen  the  woman  and 
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child,  and  the  twu  missionaries.  Liebisch,  however,  could 
not  bear  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  at 
the  entrance,  where  they  covered  him  with  skins  to  defend 
him  against  the  cold,  as  the  pain  in  his  throat  was  extreme. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  built  another  snow  house,  about 
eight  feet  square,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high  ;  yet  their 
accommodations  were  still  very  miserable. 

The  missionaries  had  taken  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
with  them,  merely  sufficient  for  the  journey  to  Okkak,  and 
the  Esquimaux  had  nothing  at  all.  They  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  divide  their  small  stock  into  daily  portions, 
especially  as  there  appeared  no  hope  of  soon  quitting  this 
dreary  plhce,  and  reaching  the  habitations  of  men.  Only 
two  ways  were  left  for  effecting  this  ;  either  to  attempt  the 
passage  across  the  wild  and  unfrequented  mountain  of  Kig- 
lapeit,  or  to  wait  for  a  new  ice-track  over  the  sea,  which 
might  not  be  formed  for  several  weeks.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  serve  out  no  more  than  a  biscuit  and  a  half  a 
day  to  each.  The  missionaries  every  day  endeavouretl  to 
boil  so  much  water  over  their  lamp  as  might  serve  them  for 
cofl[*ee.  They  were  all  preserved  in  good  health,  and  Lie- 
bisch  very  unexpectedly  recovered  on  the  first  day  from  his 
sore  throat.  The  Esquimaux,  too,  kept  up  their  spirits, 
and  even  the  sorcerer,  Kassigiak,  declared  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  be  thankful  that  they  were  still  alive.     •  •    '■■■     '  f-i  - 

Towards  noon  of  the  second  day,  the  weather  cleared, 
and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly 
free  from  ice;  but  the  evening  was  again  stormy,  so  that 
the  party  could  not  stir  out  of  their  snow  house,  which  made 
the  Esquimaux  very  low  spirited  and  melancholy.  Kas- 
sigiak suggested,  that  it  would  be  well  '*  to  try  to  make 
good  weather  ;"  but  this  the  missionaries,  of  course,  op- 
posed, and  told  him  Ihat  his  heathenish  practices  were  of  no 
uvuil.  'i'hey  were,  likewise,  so  pressed  for  provisions,  that 
the  Esquimaux  ate,  one  day,  an  old  sack,  made  of  fish- 
skin  ;  the  next  day  they  began  to  devour  a  filthy  worn-out 
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skin,  which  had  served  tliem  for  a  mattrass.  At  the  first 
of  these  meals,  they  kept  repeating,  in  a  low  humming 
tone,  *'  You  were  a  sack  but  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  you 
are  food  for  us."  The  savages,  however,  possess  the  con- 
venient (jualily  of  being  able  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep 
whenever  they  |)lease,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  sleep  for 
days  and  nights  together.  The  temperature  of  the  air  hav 
ing  been  rather  mild,  occasioned  a  new  source  of  distress; 
for  the  warm  exhalations  of  the  inhabitants  melted  the  roof 
of  the  snow  house,  and  this  caused  a  continual  dropping, 
vvhith,  by  degrees,  soaked  every  thing  with  water,  and  left 
thciu  nut  a  dry  thread  about  them,  nor  a  dry  place  to  lie  on. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  their  confinement,  the  iloatiiig  ice, 
which  had  for  some  time  covered  the  coast,  was  again  con- 
solidated into  a  firm  field.  The  Esquimaux  belonging  to 
the  other  sledge,  set  out  the  next  morning  to  pursue  their 
journey  to  Okkak  ;  and  the  brethren  resolved  to  return 
again  to  Nain.  Mark,  the  Esquimaux  driver,  ran  all 
the  way  round  Kiglapeit,  before  the  sledge,  to  iind  a  good 
track  ;  and,  after  travelling  three  hours,  they  reached  the 
bay,  and  were  consequently  out  of  danger.  Here  they  made 
a  meal  on  the  remnant  of  their  provisions  ;  and  thus  re- 
freshed, continued  their  journey  without  stopping  till  they 
reached  Nain,  where  they  arrived  at  twelve  oVlock  at  night. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  with  what  gratitude  to  God 
the  whole  family  at  Nain  bade  them  welcome;  during  the 
storm,  they  had  entertained  considerable  apprehensions  for 
their  safety,  though  its  violence  was  not  so  much  felt  there, 
the  coast  being  protected  by  tiie  islands.  The  Esquimaux, 
who  had  met  the  two  sledges  when  setting  out,  and  had 
warned  the  travellers,  in  their  own  obscure  manner,  of  the 
ground-swell,  now  threw  out  hints  which  terrified  their 
friends,  and  especially  the  wives  of  the  two  missionaries. 
One  of  these  Esquimaux,  to  whom  Liebisch  was  indebted 
for  some  article  of  dress,  came  to  his  wife  for  payment 
"  Wait  a  little,"  answered  she;  "  when  my  husband  returns 
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he  will  settle  with  you  ;  fur  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
bargain  between  you."  "  Samuel  and  William/*  replied 
the  Esquimaux,  "  will  return  no  more  to  Nain.**  **  How, 
not  return  !  wliat  makes  you  ^ay  so  ?"  After  some  pause, 
he  l-eplied,  in  a  low  tone,  "Samuel  and  William  are  no 
more  f  all  their  bones  are  broken,  and  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  sharks."  He  was  so  certain  of  their  destruction,  that  he 
^v'as  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  wait  their  return.  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  escape  the 
tempest,  considering  the  course  they  were  taking.  All  their 
brethren,  therefore,  joined  the  more  fervently  in  their  thanks- 
givings for  this  signal  deliverance. 

The  same  missionary.  Turner,  made  two  inland  expedi- 
tions, in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1780,  in  company  of  an 
Esquimaux  hunting  party.  On  their  way  to  the  principal 
haunts  of  the  rein-deer,  they  had  to  cross  a  lake  fifty  miles 
long  and  about  one  mile  broad,  with  high  mountainous  slioreis. 
The  deer  rove  in  herds  round  the  banks  of  numerous  smaller 
lakes;  into  these  they  are  driven  by  the  Esquimaux,  who 
then  pursue  them  In  their  kajaks,  and  easily  dispatch  them 
with  the  spear.  But  the  constitution  of  the  missionary  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock,  from  the  intense  cold  and  violent 
storms  of  snow  to  which  he  was  exposed,  added  to  the 
change  from  his  ordinary  diet  torawrein-deer^sfle^h,  which 
was  his  chief  subsistence  during  these  journeys  ;  and  the  at- 
tempt was  never  repeated«i<  !>'<;!!  iui.y:  t.  ,ij.«i«»  •v,:,iy,  .,  <, 
In  the  summer  of  1782,  the  brethren  began  a  third  mis- 
sionary settlement  to  (he  south,  on  the  spot  which  they  had 
formerly  marked  out  and  purchased  from  ttie  Esquimaux. 
This  station  received  the  name  of  Hopedale ;  Erhard  and 
hi^  companions  having. given  this  name  to  the  place,  not  far 
distant,  where  they  6rst  landed,  and  built  a  house.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  this  neighbourhood  ex- 
cited a  considerable  sensation,  which  seemed  to  augur  fa- 
vourably for  its  reception  ;  but  various  obstacles  soon  showed 
themselves,  which  threatened   for  a  time  to  retard,  if  not 
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entirely  to  arrest  its  progress.  Tbe  spirit  of  traffic  had  be- 
come extremelyprevalent  among'stthe  soutliern  Esquimaux; 
the  hope  of  exaggerated  advantages  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  a  voyage  to  the  European  factories,  wholly  ab- 
stracted their  thoughts  from  religious  inouiries  :  and  one 
boat-load  followed  another  throughout  the  summer.  A 
Frenchman  from  Canada,  named  Makko,  who  had  newly 
settled  in  the  south,  and  who  sustained  the  doable  charac- 
ter of  a  trader  and  Catholic  priest,  was  particuUrly  success- 
ful in  enticing  the  Esquimaux  by  the  most  tempting  offers.' 
Besides  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  these  expedi- 
tions in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  so  'arge  a  proportion  of 
their  wares  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  south,  that  the  an- 
nual vessel  which  brought  out  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  brethren,  and  articles  of  barter  for  tlie  natives, 
could  make  up  but  a  small  cargo  in  return  ;  though  the  bre- 
thren, unwilling  as  they  were  to  supply  this  ferocious  race 
with  instruments  which  might  facilitate  the  execution  of  their 
revengeful  projects,  furnished  them  with  the  fire-arms, 
which  they  Would  otherwise,  and  on  any  terras,  have  pro- 
cured from  the  south.    ""  ''^''^^-  "^"^  ^  '^f  '  '  "  •  '• '     '    <    ^'* 

Another  unfavorable  circumstance  for  the  new  misssion,' 
was  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Arvertok,  whose  heathen  inhabi- 
tants too  frequently  allured  their  believing  countrymen 
to  join  them  in  practices  of  the  grossest  superstition  ;  mak- 
ing them  promise  to  return  to  their  former  pagan  habits, 
which,  however,  they  were  to  conceal  from  the  observation 
of  the  missionaries  ;  and  when  their  enticements  proved  un- 
availing, their  chief,  Kapik,  threatened  to  kill  the  refrac- 
tory by  his  torngak. 

The  same  temptations  and  the  same  propensity  to  min- 
gle again  with  their  pagan  countrymen,  in  those  forbidden 
diversions,  which,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  were, 
from  their  accompaniments,  uniformly  found  to  debase  and 
brutalize  their  minds,  existed  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  elder  settlements.     A 
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kache,   or  plcasure-liouse,  which,  to  the  grief  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, was  erected  in  1777,  by  the  savages,  near  Nain, 
and  resorted  to  by  visitors  from  Okkak,  has  been  described 
by  the  brethren.     It  was  built  entirely  of  snow,  sixteen  feet 
high  and  seventy  square.     The  entrance  was  by  a  round 
porch,  which  communicated  with  tiie  main  body  of  the  house 
by  a  long  avenue,   terminated  at  the  farther  end  by  a  heart- 
shaped  aperture,  about  eighteen  inches  broad  and  two  feet 
in  height.     For  greater  solidity,  the  wall  near  the  entrance 
was  congealed  into  ice  by  water  poured  upon  it.     Near  the 
entry  was  a  pillar  of  ice  supporting  the  lamp,  and  addition- 
al light  was  let  itt  through  a  transparent  plate  of  ice  in  the 
side  of  the  building.     A  string  hung  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  by  which  a  small  bone  was  suspended,  with  four  holes 
driven  through  it.     Round   this,   all  the  women  were  col- 
lected, behind  whom  stood  the  men  and  boys,  having  each 
a  long  stick,  shod  with  iron.     The  string  was  now  set  a 
swinging,  and   the    men,   all  together,  thrust  their  sticks 
over  the  heads  of  their  wives  at  the  bone,  till  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  striking  a  hole.  .  A  loud  acclamation  ensued  : 
the  man  sat  down  on  a  snow  seat,  and  the  victor,  after  go- 
ing two  or  three  times  round  the  house  sii.ging,  was  kissed 
by  all  the  men  and  boys  ;  he  then  suddenly  made  his  exit 
through  the  avenue,  and,  on  his  return,   the  game  was  re- 

UeWeO.      ii« '  i)  < " ';  .•'."u  :1  •:   • -ffrf  «■'.  .       :       ji:  f-  ■  .i '•)».■;< '   y  i    f;" 
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To  discourage  these  proceeilings  as  much  as  possible,  the 
missionaries  directed  their  believing  Esquimaux  to  build 
themselves  houses  on  the  gk  und  belonging  to  the  settle- 
ments, in  which  none  were  permitted  to  reside  who  were 
not  seriously  resolved  to  renounce  heathenism,  and  all  its 
superstitions.  This  regulation  was  carried  into  execution 
in  Hopedale  in  1788  -,  and  the  same  winter  seventeen  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism,  of  whom  six  were 
baptized  next  year,    yh  •T.'h'.si.   >*iT.»ft,;ii Mr/ft,  ,«,  ..i  ,).  ....... 

Of  the  three  stations,  Okkak  had  commonly  the  largest, 
and  Nain  the  smallest  number  of  Esquimaux,  resident  dur- 
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xng  the  winter.  The  preachings  were  frequently  very  nu- 
merously attended,  both  at  the  former  place  and  atllope- 
dule,  owing  to  the  conflux  of  heathen  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these,  from  time  to  time,  evinced 
a  sincere  disposition  to  receive  the  faith  ot  Jesus,  and  were 
accordingly  baptized  ;  so  that,  though  the  unhappy  trading 
voyages  before  mentioned  had  entirely  withdrawn  many  bap- 
tized families  from  the  congregation,  the  whole  number  in 
the  three  settlements  amounted,  in  1790,  to  about  eighty 
persons,  including  catechumens.  ,,...,.\y..^,^.^.,-., 

A  singular  story,  which  circulated  at  Nain  in  1773,  and 
gained  credit  with  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  that  deeply-rooted  inclination  for  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural  which  rendered  it  so  difficult,  even  for 
the  Christian  converts,  to  wean  themselves  from  their  attach- 
ment to  former  superstitious  notions  and  observance^i.  It 
was  reported  that  the  men  in  the  north  had  at  length  killed 
Innukpak,  with  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  a  mur- 
derer of  such  monstrous  size,  that,  while  he  stood  in  the 
valley  of  Nain,  he  might  have  rested,  his  hand  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  adjacent  mountain.  His  dress  was  the  white 
skin  of  the  nennerluk,  an  amphibious  bear,  that  hunted  and 
devoured  the  seals,  each  uf  whose  ears  was  large  enough 
for  the  covering  of  a  capacious  tent.  This  beast  did  not 
scruple  to  eat  human  flesh,  when  he  came  on  shore,  where 
some  affirmed  they  had  seen  him,  and  were  vexed  when 
their  testimony  w%is  doubted.  Indeed  the  brethren  in  Okkak 
thought  they  saw  sucii  a  sea-monster  one  evening,  in  the 
August  of  1786,  which  rose  up  to  the  height  of  a  huge  ice;- 
berg,  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  showed  its  white  colour,  anfl 
then  plunged  down  again,,  leaving  a  whirlpool  of  foam. 
The  Esquimaux,  without  hesitation,  pronounced  it  to  bo 
the  nennerlu\c  ;  but  as  the  description  is  so  vague,  we  ma| 
justly  call  in  question  whether  they  were  not.  deceived  by 
some  tumbling  ice-berg. 

With  regard  to  their  outward  subsistence,  the  natives  have 
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mere  abundant  and  various  resources  than  the  Greenland- 
ers.     Besides  whales  and  seals,  the  bays  are  stocked  with 
large  shoals  of  cod  and  other  fish,  and  the  rivulets  afford 
such  plenty  of  salmon-trout,  that  the  missionaries  at  Naiti 
have,  in  favourable  years,  taken  5000  in  the  space  of  a  week. 
The  land  famishes  a  variety  of  fowl,  hares,  and  rein-deer, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior, 
and  the  Esquimaux  have  killed  300  in  a  single  hunt.     Yet 
these  supplies  are  so  precarious,  and  so  badly  husbanded 
by  this  unthrifty  race,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  in  winter.     Towards  the  end  of  1795, 
for  instance,  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  was  experienced 
in  Nain,  and  five  of  the  Esquimaux  were  obliged  to  set  out 
in  sledges  to  fetch  the  deer  which  they  had  killed  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  deposited  under  stones.     In   this  journey,  which 
occupied  a  week,  they  could  not  have  travelled  less  than 
300  miles,  with  no  other  sustenance  than  raw  meat  and  cold 


water.  • 
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In  August,  1799,  the  missionaries  at  Nain  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  a  native  of  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
coast,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  a  wonderful  accident. 
He  had  gone  out  on  the  ice  in  the  January  of  1797,  with 
three  companions,  to  hunt  seals  ;  but  they  were  driven  out 
to  sea,  with  the  fragment  on  which  they  stood,  by  a  strong 
wind,  till  they  lost  sight  of  land.     They  must,  if  their  reck- 
oning was  correct,  have  spent  four  months  on  this  floating 
voyage,  during  which  time  they  subsisted   on  raw   seals, 
which  they  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  was  at  length  car- 
ried to  shore  in  a  distant  par\'  of  the  south.     The  simple  and 
confidential  manner  of  this  Northlunder  favourably  distin- 
guished him  from  his  southern  countrymen.  iiii-^atiUt   n  ■  ' 
''    Amidst   the   discouraging    lukewarmness  and  deadness 
which  prevailed  amongst  many  members  of  their  flock,  and 
the  open  deviations  of  several  who  had  already  been  bap- 
tized, the  brethren  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive    that  on 
some  hearts  the  word  of  atonement  bad  taken   its   natural 
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ctlect,  produciii"^  a  thorough  cliange  of  conduct  and  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  liour  of  parting  nature  affording  the  true 
believer  a  firm  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  Amongst  the  fore- 
most of  iliis  chiSB  was  the  widow  Esther,  who  departed,  at 
Oiilcak,  in  1792.    Being  at  Naiji,  on  a  visit  with  her  parents, 
she  heard  of  Jesus   as  her  Creator   and  Redeemer,  and, 
though  quite  a  child,  she  retained  a  deep  impression  of  these 
saving  truths* .   It  became  her  practice,  as  she  afterwards 
related,  to  resort  to  a  retired  part  of  the  hill,  near  Killanek, 
her  birth-place,  and  there  pour  forth  her  prayers  and  com- 
plaints before  her  heavenly  Friend.     After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  became  the  third  wife  of  a  man  of  a  rough  and 
brutal  disposition,  who  was  a  murderer  and  sorcerer.     The 
miseries  which  she  had  to  endure  from   this  marriage  ^lld 
not  cease  with  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  she  was  hated  on 
his  account,  and  her  two   children  so  cruelly  beaten  that 
they  died  in  consequence.    At  length,  the  l  iptized  Rebecca, 
who  pitied  her  in  this  distress,  took,  her  with  her  to  Okkak. 
Here  her  ardent  aspirations  for  all  the  blessings  of  Christ^s 
family  were  soon  satisfied,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  mortal  life  in  an  increasingly  happy  communion  with  her 
God.     "He  is  my  Father,"  she  would  often  say  ;  "  where- 
ver I  am,  he  is  with  roe  ;  and  I  can  tell  him  all  ray  wants." 
She  was  the  first  of  the  Esquimaux  who  kept  their  profes- 
sion of  faith  unblemished  to  the  end.     She  constantly  de- 
clined all  offers  of  marriage,  whether  from  believers  or  hea- 
thens, that  she  might  continue,  in  summer  as  well  as  win- 
ter, with  the  brethren.     Her  natural  talents  were  consider- 
able, and  she  soon  learned  to  read  and  write.     In  her  illness 
she  expressed  her  feelings  in  the  words  of  holy  writ :  "  Whe- 
ther I    live,  i  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  I  die,  I  die 
unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  1  live,  therefore,,  or  die,  1  am  the 
Lord^s.    He  laid  down  his  life  for  my  ransom,  and  he  will 
keep  his  purchase."     She  died  in  her  thirtieth  year.     ,{.  ,  , 
About  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  had  the  pleasure 
to  witness  the  ctmversion  of  Tuglavina,  a  noted  Esquimaux* 
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who,  with  his  wife  Mikknk,  had  rendered  great  assistance 
to  them  in  their  settlement  at  Labrador.  By  his  streiii^iti, 
courage,  and  penetration,  oombinod  with  the  reputation  of 
a  potent  wizard,  he  had  acquired  an  unbounded  influence 
over  his  weaker  countrymen,  and  his  word  passed  fur  law. 
He  had  committed  many  murders  with  his  own  hands,  and 
was  accessary  to  many  more ;  for  if  any  one  had  incurred 
his  resentment,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the  torngak  had 
decreed  his  death,  and  a  multitude  of  hands  were  instantly 
raised   to  seal  the   doom.     But  in  the  progress  of  years, 
when  his  bodily  vigour  began  to  decline,  his  extraordinary 
ascendency,  which  rested  entirely  upon  his  personal  quali- 
ties, declined  with  it,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  sa- 
vage chieftains.    His  friends  of  his  own  standing  were  con- 
tinually dropping  oif,  while  those  who  inherited  the  wrongs 
done  to  their  murdered  or  insulted  kinsmen,  were  strong  in 
youth  and  number.     Tuglavina  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  of 
his  numerous  wives,  some  deserted  him  in  the  wane  of  his 
fortiihcs,  others  "were  violently  taken  from  him,  without  his 
daring  to  make  any  resistance  ;  and  only  one  of  them  all  re- 
marned.     In  these  depressed  circumstances,  he  ooitld  no 
longerrepress  thoso  pangs  of  compunction  and  remorse  by 
which  he  was  assailed.     On  the  first  arrival  of  the-  brethren 
in  the  country,  he  had  been  convinced  by  tlteir  testimony, 
that  he  was  a  guilty  and  miserable  man,  exposed  to  inevit- 
able destruction,  if  he  persisted  in  his  career  ;  but  he  still 
found  means  to  soothe  the  secret  voice  of  conscience.    Now, 
howfeVter,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  change  his  life,  that 
he  mi^ht  seek  forgivenes  for  his  crimes,  of  which  he  made 
a  free  disclosure   to  the   missionaries,  and  find  rest  for  his 
soul.     On  his  pressin^j^  request,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
with  his  family  at  Nain;  and,  though  his  pride  led  him  at 
first  into  tempo   iry  aberrations  from  the  right  path,  he  gave 
such  proofs  of  sincerity,  that  he  was  received  into  the  con- 
gregation on  Christmas. day,  1793.     He  had  been  baptized 
in  Chateau  Bay  by  a  presbyterian  minister,  during  a  dange^ 
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I'ous  illness.  After  1ms  avlmissiun  tu  tlto  holy  cuinuiuniuii, 
lie  made  visible  progress  iii  humility  and  all  ulher  christian 
gruceg;  and  showed  great  anxiety  tor  the  cunversiuu  of  his 
heathen  countrymen,  to  which  he  contributed  uU  in  his  power. 
Yet  he  once  more  suffered  high  thoughts  to  seduce  him  into 
such  gross  impru])rieties  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
him  for  a  time  from  the  Lord's  table,  until  he  came  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  misconduct.  He  died  in  1708^  after  a  short  ilU 
ness,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment  at  Hopedale  had 
been  to  promote  an  intercourse  Mrith  the  Red  Indians  who 
lived  in  the  interior,  and  sometimes  approached  in  small 
parties  to  the  coast.  A  mutual  reserve  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  latter  fled  with  the  great- 
est trepidation,  when  they  discovered  any  traces  of  them  in 
their  neighbourhood.  In  1700,  however,  much  of  this  cold- 
ness was  removed,  when  several  families  of  these  Indians 
came  to  Kippokak,  an  European  factory  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Hopedale.  In  April,  1700,  the  mis- 
sionaries conversed  with  two  of  them,  a  father  and  son,  who 
came  to  Hopedale  to  buy  tobacco.  It  appeared  that  they 
were  attached  to  the  service  of  some  Canadians  in  the 
southern  settlements,  as  well  as  many  others  of  tbeir  tribe, 
and  had  been  baptized  by  the  French  priests.  They  evi- 
dently regarded  the  Esquimaux  -with  alarm,  though  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  suspicions,  excusing  themselves 
from  lodging  in  their  tents.  On  account  of  their  uncleanly 
habits.  At  parting  they  atssured  the  brethren  that  they  would 
in  future  receive  frequent  visits  from  tbeir  countrymen ;  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  the  case. 

In  1800,'  a  most  melancholy  accident  occurred  at  the  set- 
tlement just  mentioned.  The  missionary  Reiman,  havinp;- 
gone  out  alone  on  the  2nd  of  December  to  shoot  partridges, 
returned  no  morb,  having  probably  lost  his  life  by  the  ico 
breaking  under  hijin.  As  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine, 
the  brethren  and  Esquimaux  persevered  in  their  search  for 
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him  nine  days,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  tor  thou;;h  his  foot- 
steps were  seen  in  several  plaoeK  ou  the  snow,  they  were  lost 
again  on  the  ice,  nor  were  his  remains  ever  discovered. 

Towards  the  close  of  1804,  the  indifferent  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  uwiui^ 
to  causes  which  liave  already  been  mentioned,  the  roving 
dispositions  of  the  natives,  their  lurking  unbelief  ipanifestcd 
in  their  addiction  to  superstitious  practices,  particularly  in 
cases  of  illness,  and  the  absence  of  a  vital  principle  of  god- 
liness even  amongst  those  who  led  a  moral  and  decent  life, 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  and  a  brighter  period.  A  fire  from 
the  Lord  was  kindled  at  Hopedale,  tb^  very  pli|ce  which 
before  presented  the  greatest  discouragements,  and  spread 

from  thence  to  the  other  two  settlements.    ,,::  .>.:•  ?,, ..i» 

>  When  the  Esquimaux  of  this  congregation  returned  from 
their  summer  excursions,  our  missionaries  were  delighted  to 
lind  that  they  had  not  only  been  preserved  from  sinful  prac- 
tices, but  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  They  had  attained  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
natural  depravity  of  tbeir  hearts,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
persons  void  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  constrained  them  to 
cry  for  mercy  ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some 
at  least,  had  found  forgiveness  of  their  sins  in  his  blood, 
by  which  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  aud  comfort  in  be- 
lieving. Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  their  mouths 
spake  of  the  love  and  power  of  Jesus  ;  and  their  energetic 
declarations  made  a  serious  impressioo  on  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  true  con- 
version ;  and  earnestly  sought  for  peace  with  God.  Even 
several  of  the  children  were  similarly  affected.  The  mis- 
sionaries received  daily  visits  from  their  people,  who  either 
came  to  enquire,  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  or  to 
testify  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced. ;;  citi  j-joi  /Jcij.<.  ri.j- *»ftl7f;d  ,«^»!>,h  i-.i»  «<*/.».. j.^ 
.  While  this  heavenly  flame  was  in  full  blaze  at  Hopedale, 
two  Esquimaux,    Siksigak  and  Kapik,  arrived  there  from 
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Nain.  The  former  of  them  brought  his  wife  with  him,  whom 
he  had  married  from  thence  two  years  before,  inteiuliii<r  to 
rpiiirn  her  to  her  mother,  and  take  another  who  proini-cdto 
second  him  in  every  heathenish  abomination,  and  to  lea  v    the 
Christian    Esquimaux    altogether.     On   entering   his  own 
mother's  house,  who  likewise  lived  at  Hopedale,  he  found 
the  family  engaged  in    evening   prayer.     They    went  on 
without   being  disturbed  by  his   arrival  ;  and  he  sat  down 
quite  astonished   at   what    he  saw  and  heard,  not  knowing 
what  they  were  doing.     On  his   informing  them  of  the  pur- 
port of  his  visit,  the  whole  company  began  to  entreat  him 
most  earnestly  not  to  part  from  his  wife,  but  rather  to  turn 
with  his  whole  heart  to  Jesus.     The  missionaries  too,  added 
their  exhortations  to  the  same  effect,  but  he  persisted  in  his; 
determination.     His  relations,  perceiving  that  he  was  im- 
movably fixed,  resorted  to  prayer.     The  following  day  they 
all  assembled  in  his  mother's  house,  and  in  his  presence^ 
joined  in  fervent  supplication  for  his  conversion.     His  mo* 
ther,  amongst  the  rest,  uttered  the  following  petition  :  "  O: 
my  Lord  Jesus  !  behold,  this  is  my  child  ;  I  now  give  him* 
up  to  thee  ;    Oh,   accept  of  him,    and  suffer  him  not  to  be 
lost  for  ever  !'*     This  scene,  so  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected   had  an  instantaneous  effect  on  the  young  man;  he 
was  filled  with  concern  for  his  salvation  ;  his  whole  heart 
seemed  changed  ;  he  desisted  from  his  wicked  puv{)ose,  took 
back  his  wife,  and  became   an    humble  enquirer  after  .the 
truth,  to  whom  the  Lord  afterwards  showed  great  mercy. 
His  companion,  Kapik,  was  also  powerfully  awakened  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  relations.  !(!<»;>  UUtaff  ?•  ii*t.  - /»j><^;,,, 
On  their  return  to  Nain,  these  two  men,  with  energy  and 
boldness,  preached  Jesus  to  their  countrymen.  Some  of  their 
friends  heard  them  with  astonishment;  others  mocked  and 
hated  them  ;  but  the  impression  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  a  pleasing  and  permanent  one.  *•  We  saw  several 
of  our  people,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  yielding  by  degrees 
to  conviction^  and  bcginniDg  to  doubt  whether  their  Cliris- 
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tianity  was  of  the  ri^ht  kln*1,  and  whether  ilicy  Imd  not  been 
deceivinj^  themselves  and  others.     They  came  und  vulun- 
tarily  confesiied  (heir  sins,  suine  with  many  team,  mmI  in  a 
manner  of  vhieh   we  had  no  instances  before.     The  more 
they  teflccted  on   their  former  life,  the  more  deeply  were 
they  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  their  hearts  ;  they  wept 
on  account  of  the  deceit  they  had  so  often  practised,  and 
confessed  to  U9  thin^j^H  of  which  we  could  have  formed  no 
conception.     Though  we  could  not  but  feel  pain  on  account 
of  their  former  hypocrisy,  our  grief  was  balanced  by  the 
joy  we  felt  at  the  amazint^  power  of  our  Saviour's  grace,  by 
which  their  hearts  were  tJius  broken  and  softened.     Our 
drooping  faith  and  courage  revived »  and   we   saw  clearly 
that  with  God  nothing  is  impostiible."  .....    . 

The  news  of  these  events  was  carried  to  Okkak  by  visi- 
tors from  Nain,  and  was  accompanied  with  the  same  happy 
effects.  Many  of  the  heathen  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
nood,  were  so  a&tonished  at  tliese  occurrences  among  their 
believing  countrymen,  that  they  resolved  to  move  to  one 
or  other  of  the  settlements.  Even  the  northern  Esquimaux 
ivho  passed  through  the  place  on  their  trading  excursions, 
were  struck  with  admiration  on  beholding  this  genuine  work 
of  God.  They  came  frequently  to  converse  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, listened  to  the  gospel  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  most  of  them  expressed  their  earnest  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  They  expressed 
their  regret  that  they  lived  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  could 
not  well  forsake  their  native  country,  but  said  that  if  the 
missionaries  would  come  to  them  they  would  gladly  receive 
instruction. 

The  subsequent  years  of  the  mission  proved  that  this 
awakening  was  not  the  momentary  blaze  of  a  meteor,  scarce 
seen  before  it  is  extinguished,  but  a  divine  dame  emanating 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  kept  alive  by  his  gracious  in 
iluences.  The  labours  of  the  missionaries  became  from  this 
time  comparatively  light,  for  their  instructions  were  no  lon- 
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per  lisicnod  to  ns  a  tnsk,   but  reppivi'd  with  nvldlty  by  fvil- 
Iliit?  bearers  ;  tb«   scbooh  were  dilij^ently   frequented  botli 
by  old  niid  younjj  ;  and  (beir  regular  and  dovout  attcndunce 
on  public  worsblp,  sbowed  tbut  tbey  considered  it  no  less 
fl8  a  pb»«sure  than  a  duty.     Tbe  fcHowing;  is  one  of  many 
similar  representations  given  by  tbe  brethren  of  the  conduct 
of  their  flock  :  "  We  have  cause  to  rejoice,  '*  they  >vi  ite  in 
their  journal,  1812,  "that  we  know,    ainon^  ouV   people, 
many  who  have  found  remission  of  (heir  sins  in  Ihe  blood  of 
Jesu:^.     There  are  indeed  excejjtlons,  but  we  can  t^uly  say» 
Miut  amon|i;  tlie  very  considerable  number  of  fiMquirftaux 
who  live  miU  us,  we  know  of  few  \*ho  ore  not  serioU^li^  des1-i 
rou9  to  profit  by  what  they  hear,  and  to  experience  and  iinjoy 
themselves,  that  which  they  see  th<»lr  countrymen  posseiiH.' 
Our  communicants  give  us  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  wish  of 
their  vety  hearts  to  live  onto  the  Lord  ;  and  their  cortduct 
aflords  proofs    of  the    sincerity  of  their  professions.  Thus, 
for  example,  Esquimaux  sisters,  who  have  no  boat  of  th6ii* 
own,  venture  across  bays  some  miles  in  breadth,  sitting  be- 
hind their  husbands  on  their  narrow  kajaks,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  though  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.     The  baptized  and  candidates  for  baptism  also  de- 
clare, whenever  they  have  an  Opportunity  of  speaking  pri- 
vately with  as,  that  they  seek  satisfaction  in  nothing  but  in 
living  to  JesUs,  and  that  their  favourite  occupation,  in  lei- 
sure hours,  c<yh«ists  in  «in^in^  hymns  and  reading  the  Gos- 
pels which  have  be«n  printed  foi'theit*  benefit.    Their  Chris- 
tian deportment  has  this  natural  consequence,  that.  Uieir 
neighbours  who  have  not  joined  us,  are  inspired  with  a  de- 
sire to  become  equally  hap^y  and  contented.     Our  young 
people  are  a  constant  subject  of  our  most  earnest  supplica- 
tion niUt>  the  Lord,   that  He  would  reveal  himself  to  their 
hearts ;  nor  are  there  wanting  instances  amongst  them  of 
die  efHcacy  of  divine  grace.     All  these  blessings,  which  we 
can  only  briefly  touch  upon,  call  for  our  sincerest  gratitude 
unto  the  Lord  ;  we  devote  ourselves  most  willingly  to 
P.  V.  8.  B  b 
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service  ;  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  bring  but  one  stone 
to  the  building  of  his  earthly  Jerusalem,  how  great  will  be 
ourjuy  !"    i      ,  .,     .  ,..,,::  ^  ,;!,(, 

Many  pleasing  incidents  might  be  detailed  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  statement,  but  it  wuuld  swell  this  sketch  to  a 
size  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  to  be  observed  in  this  nar- 
rative. The  following  is  a  concise  notice  of  the  few  pro- 
minent events  which  distinguished  the  remaining  period  of 
their  history.  '   -^        •   /         '...,..•  ....„.i. 

In  1811,  the  inhabitants  of  Hopedale  were  attacked  by  one 
of  those  pestilential  disorders  which  have  so  often  desolated 
these  northern  coasts.  The  missionaries  give  the  following 
account  of  it :  "  Our  Esquimaux  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served from  any  particular  illnesses,  except  that  they  were 
subject  to  a  species  of  eruption  ^nd  boils,  which,  however, 
though  painful  and  unpleasant,  were  rather  beneficial  to 
their  general  health.  But  on  the  24th  of  July,  as  a  boat, 
filled  with  our  people  was  leaving  Tikkerarsuk,  one  of  their 
provision  places,  to  return  to  Hopedale,  several  of  them, 
one  after  another,  were  seized  with  a  nervous  and  paralytic 
disorder,  of  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly  nature,  insomuch 
that  during  the  next  eight  days,  thirteen  of  them  departed 
this  life,  of  whom  seven  were  communicants.  Three  of  them 
were  fishing  in  perfect  health  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even^ 
ing  lay  corpses  in  the  boat.  Above  thirty  were  taken  ill,  and 
some  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  now,  thank 
God,  the  greater  number  have  recovered,  though  a  few  are 
still  very  weak.  As  late  as  the  I2lh  September,  we  buried 
an  old  communicant,  called  Luke.  Terror  and  dismay 
seized  the  people,  but  we  confidently  believe  that  those  who 
departed  this  life  are  now  in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
had  known  here  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  whose  holy  will 

they  expressed  full  resignation.     .    *' 

"  By  this  afflicting  dispensation  we  have  now  a  consider- 
able number  of  widows  and  orphans  depending  entirely 
upon  charity,  and  we  cannot  withhold  from  them  occasional 
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assistance.  We  often  comiiiend  them  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  will  in  mercy  regard  their 
wants."         ^''^  '"  ■•  "•    ^   '^  ^'i>''   fcilJris  \v>-ih'A- 

As  early  as  the  year  1800,  the  missionaries  learned  from 
the  reports  of  the  Northlanders,  who  visited  their  settlements, 
that  the  main  seat  of  the  nation  was  on  the  coast  and  islands 
of  the  north,  beyond  Cape  Chudleigh,  and  anxiously  de- 
sired an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  gospel  into  that  quar- 
ter. On  asking  their  visitors  whether  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  a  mission  established  in  their  country,  they 
assured  the  brethren  that  it  would  give  them  the  greatest 
pleasure.  "  The  whole  faud,"  they  said,  "  would  welcome 
them  with  one  loud  shout  of  rejoicing."  Preparations  were 
made  by  two  of  the  brethren  in  1800,  for  a  coasting  voyage 
to  explore  the  country  in  that  direction,  but  their  plan  was 
frustrated  by  unfavourable  winds  and  weather. 

This  project,  however,  though  suspended  for  a  time,  was 
not  abandoned  ;  and  in  1811,  the  missionaries  were  autho- 
rized to  fit  out  another  expedition  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  brethren  Kohlmeister  and  Kmock,  cheerfully  engaged 
in  this  difficult  and  perilous  enterprise,  for  which  they  both 
possessed  eminent  qualifications.  Having  engaged  a  Chris- 
tian Esquimaux  from  Hopedale,  as  a  steersman,  with  his 
two-masted  shallop,  they  embarked  at  Okkak  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  accompanied  by  four  Esquimaux  families,  besides 
that  of  their  guide,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen  per- 
sons. After  encountering  various  dangers  from  the  ice  in 
their  passage  up  the  coast,  which  had  never  before  been 
navigated  by  an  European,  they  doubled  Cape  Chudleigh, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kangertluksoak,  or  George  River,  in  the  Ungava 
country,  lying  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  cape,  in  latitude 
58°  57'  north.  Here  they  staid  some  days,  pitching  their 
tents  on  a  green  slope,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  flanked 
by  a  woody  valley,  which  possessed  every  advantage  for  a 
missionary  station. 
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A  suil  of  six  days  brought  them  to  the  moutn  of  (he 
vKqMp^Vi  or  Squ^U  Riv^rjt  ^  36^  north  latitude.  Iti^  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Okkak,  and  its  width  about 
us  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend.  Some  way  up  the 
river,  they  arrived  at  ^  well  watered  and  fertile  plain,  half 
a  mile  in  extent,  wl^iph  tbey  also  considered  as  well  adapted 
fojr  a  settlement.  Being  satisfied  frpm  tl^e  ajo^ount  o^  the 
natives  tlvat  ^h^re  were  no  other  eligible  pla9es  (arther  to 
the  w^st,  they  now  returned  homewards^  am<|  reaphed  Qk^- 
kak  in  safety  on  the  4th  of  October,  after  an  absenqe  of  four- 
teen weejl$Ls,  having  performed  a  voyage  of  iffom  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  mile?-  . ,.,    -   ,.1  ,,!,„}.„  .  ,iT  .>      .  ...      ! 

It  may  he  observed  ibat  no  further  steps  tiave  yet  been 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  setU^ment  in 
Ungava,  a  delay  which,  has  arisen  partly  from  1,he  distresses 
occasioned  by  the  late  continental  war,  and  partly  from  the 
following  untoward  accident.  *.         .  ., 

**  October  28th,  1816,"  writes  the  narrator,  "  the  Jemima 
arrived  in  the  Thames  from  Labrador,  after  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  passages  ever  known.  The  ship 
arrived  at  the  drift-ice,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  the  16th 
u|  July.  Captaiu  F  raser  found  it  extending  two  hundred 
niiU's  from  the  land ;  and  after  attempting  to  get  in,  first  at 
liopedale,  then  a<  Nain,  and  lastly  at  Okkak,  he  was  at 
liQiigtb,  completely  surrounded  by  ice,  and  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  during  six  days  and  nights,  expecting  every 
j^)Oi]i;i;cnt  that  the  ship  would  be  crushed  in  pieces,  till,  after 
very  gijeat  exertions,  he  got  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  ice. 
Nevertheless,  he  w^^  beset  by  it  for  forty-nine  days,  and 
did  not  reach  Okkak  till  August  ^th.  The  very  next  day 
the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  entirely 
choked  up  with  ipe ;  and  after  lying  at  Qkkak  nearly  three 
weeks,  he  was  twice  forced  back  by  it  on  his  passage  to  Naiu, 
yhicb  place  he  did  not  reach  till  September  22nd.  After 
staying  (ne  usual  time,  Captain  Fraser  proceeded,  October 
y<l,  to  Ilopedal '  3  but  thougli  the  weather  was  fine  the  late- 
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n«s9  of  tho  season,  and  the  large  quantities  of  drift-ice,  left 
hiw  little  bope  of  reaching  that  settlement.  He  mentioned 
this  opinion  tu  the  brethren  at  Nain.  However,  brother 
Kn^ook  ^^d  his  wife,  ^nd  the  two  single  brethren,  Korner 
and  ChristenaeDy  vyI^q  w^re  ^oing  to  Hqpedale,  went  on 
board,  and  they  set.^ail.  But  the  sano^ evening  it  oegau. 
to  blow  extremely  hard,  with  an  inimense  fall  of  snow,  and 
very  thick  weather,  so  that  they  Qoqld  not  see  the  length  of 
^he  ship,  and  being  within  half  a-  mile  of  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks,  they  were  obliged  to  qarvy  a  press  of  sail  to  clear 
theuL,  which  they  did b^t  just, accomplish  ;  for  the  gale  af** 
terwards  increased  to  suc.b  a  degree,  the  wind  being  right 
on  shore,  that  they  could  not  carry  sail  any  longer,  and 
were  obliged  tq  jlay  the  ship  to,  the  sea  often  breaking  over 
her  ;  and  the  captain  was  at  length  necessitated  to  bear  away 
for  England,  October  5th.  He  again  experienced  a  gale 
equal  to  ^  hurricane^  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  October, 
which  W9S  so  violent  during  the  night  of  the  9th,  that  the 
captain  momently  expected  the  ship^s  foundering.  She  was 
at  one  time  struck  by  a  sea,  which  twisted  her  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  seams  on  her  larboard  opened,  and  the 
water  gushed  into  the  cabin  and  the  mate's  birth  as  if  it  came 
from  a  pump,  and  every  one  thought  her  side  was  stove  in. 
However,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  protect  every  one  from 
harip  ;  and,  considering  all  things,  the  ship  did  not  suffer 
iijateviully,  neither  was  any  thing  lost." 

By  this  disaster,  the  only  serious  one  which  has  befallen 
the  missionary  vessel  in  her  annual  voyages  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  four  zealous  missionaries  were  abruptly  trans 
ported  from  the  field  of  their  activity,  leaving  their  expect- 
ing fellow-labourers  in  Hopedalc  in  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  anxiety  rega^-ding  their  fate.  They  returned  to 
Labrador  in  the  following  summer,  though  not  without  en- 
countering the  most  ioiminent  risks  from  storms,  thick  fogs, 
and  ice  fields,  every  one  of  which,  seen  through  the  gloom, 
appeared  fraught  with  death.    They  were  happy  to  find  that 
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their  brethren  in  Hopedale,  though  disturbed  byapprehen- 
iiions  for  their  safety,  had  suffered  no  want  of  provisions, 
having  been  supplied  from  the  stores  at  Nain.  «Jt>;.4ij*i  urM 
The  next  year's  vessel  carried  out  a  translation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  piublished  for  the  use  of  the  JfiSquiiijaux  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has  before, 
at  different  times,  presented  them  with  tlie  invaluable  gift 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  their  own  language,  and  generously 
offered  to  print  a  version  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which 
is  now  in  progress.  Besides  this,  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospel 
History,  a  hymn  book,  and  a  summary  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  have  been  printed,  and 
are  iii  use  among  the  Esquimaux. 

On   reviewing  the   progress   of  these  missions,    whose 
History  has  been  here  described,  God's  mercy  and  goodness 
has  been   graciously  manifested  in  thus  raising  up  a  seed 
to  serve  him  in  the  deserts  of  the  North,  and  for  so  gra* 
ciously  preserving  his  faithful  servants  through  a  course  of 
hardships  and  dangers  encountered   in  these  boreal  clin)es, 
which,  though  monotonous  in  the  recital,  inust  have  a  fear- 
ful interest  in  the  reality.     But  the  motives  which  prompt 
them  to  brave  these  perils  and  privations  is  worthy  of  all 
their  devotion,  and  the  end  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves is  a  glorious  one.     If  he,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
who  has  sent  them  forth,  still  continue  to  crown  their  en- 
deavours with  his  blessing,   pleasing  reflections  may  be  in- 
dulged, that  on  the  great  day  of  decision,  when  earth  and 
sea  shall  render  up  their  dead,  the  frozen  rocks  and  icy  se- 
pulchres of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  will  yield  no  incon- 
siderable proportion   of  their  charge  to  swell  that  choral 
iihout  which  shall  proclaim  the  finished  work  of  the    Re- 
deemer, and  the  fulness  of  his  reward  for  the  travail  of  his 
soul. 

Seals  constitute  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  Equimaux. 
They  have  a  strong,  tough,  hairy  skin,  like  land  animals  ; 
but  the  hair  is  very  short,  and  appears  as   if  rubbed  with 
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oil.  The  fore  legs  are  short,  stand  downwards,  and  act  as 
oars  ;  the  binder  ones,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  body,  on  each  side  of  a  short  tail,  serve  both  for 
steering  and  accelerating  their  motion.  They  have  live  toes 
on  their  feet,  each  consisting  of  four  joints,  and  terminat> 
ing  in  a  sharp  claw,  with  which  the  animal  clings  to  ice  and 
rocks.  The  hinder  feet  are  palm^ted,  having  the  toes  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  which  the  seal  extends  when  swim- 
ming. Their  proper  element  is  the  water,  and  their  nou- 
rishment all  kinds  of  fishes.  They  are  fond  of  basking  or 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine  on  the  ice  or  shore,  snore  very  loud, 
and  being  very  sound  sleepers,  are  at  such  times  easily  sur- 
prised and  killed.        ,   ,.  r      'iJi  It      Livi.  ;*;J.!:oM  •.,  ,  ;^  ,    ....,) 

Their  gait  is  lame,  but  they  can  nevertheless  make  such 
good  use  of  their  fore-feet,  and  take  such  leaps  with  the  hind 
ones,  that  a  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.  The  head 
is  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  dog  with  cropped  ears.  In  some 
species  it  is  rdunder,  in  others  more  pointed.  Their  cry  is 
somewhat  similar  to.  that  of  a  wild  boar,  and  their  young 
ones  make  a  piping  noise  like  the  nqe wing  of  a  cat.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  Siliarp  teeth,  and  the  lips  furnished 
with  a  strong  beard  like  bristles.  They  have  two  nostrils, 
and  raise  to  the  surface  every  quarter  of  -^n  hour  to  take  breath ; 
large  fiery  eyes,  with  lids  and  eye-brows,  and  two  small 
apertures  for  ears,  without  any  external  projection.  Their 
body  tapers  towards  the  head  and  tail,  a  formation  which 
facilitates  their  progress  throuffh  the  water.  At  first  sight 
they  most  resemble  a  mole.  Their  blubber  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  thick ;  and  the  fiesh,  which  is  tender  and  grca*^y, 
eats  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  wild.  boar.  It  is  not  so  oily 
and  rancid  as  the  generality  of  sea- fowl,  and  would  be  eaten 
by  most  Europeans  with  a  greater  relish,  were  they  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  name.  Some  species  of  these  animals  are  met 
with  almost  in  every  part  of  the  ocean.   .  ,  V'?nrr:>   r- •?*!  -      ? 

There  are  five  species,  which,  as  to  the  form  of  their 
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bodies,  are  nearly  alike  ;  b^iit  ciiiferin  size^  in  (he  qunlity  of 
(heir  hair,  and  in  (he  shape  of  (heir  heads,  ^ututi  mil  ;  J^"ii.i» 
1.  Kassigiak,  (he  pied  seal,  phocabioolor,  is  a  lon^  m<i\ 
vvi(h  a  thick  head.     Its  colour  is  a  ground  of  black,  freckled 
with  white  s|)o(s.    The  skins  of  their  young  ones,  if  black  on 
the  back,  look  almost  as  rich  as  Velvet.     They  are  exported 
in  great  numbers,  and  worn  as  waistcoats.     The  older  the 
anrmal   is,  the  larger  are  its  dpots.     Some  skfns.  resemble 
those  of  panthers,  and  are  used  as  horse  cloths.     A  full 
grown  seal  of  this  species  is  about  two  yard»  and  d-quarler 
in  length.  '■'  "'"  ''      •''  rcj  ^-'f^ —•"•.'•  .•;  -  ■■    W'- 

2.    The    har{)    seal,    phoea    groenJafvdica,    (Attarsbaky) 
has  a  more  pointed  head,    a  thicker  body,  more  and   better 
blubber  than  the  former,  and  when  full  grown,  measures 
four  yards  in  length.     It  is  then  generally  o£  a  light  grey 
colour,  afid  ha:s  a  black  mark  on  its  back  like  a  double  ores^ 
cent,  with  the  horns  directed  towards  each  other.     There 
f!$  also  a  blackish  variety  without  any  roark.    All  seals 
change  colour  yearly,  while  grov^ing  ;  but  the  alteration  is 
most  conspicuous  in  (his  species.     In  the  first  year  it  is  of  a 
cream  colour  :  in  the  second,  grey :  in  the  third,  coloured  : 
in  the  fourth,  spotted  :  and  hi  the  fifth,  when  it  is  fullgrown, 
and  gets  its  distinguished  mark,  Attarsoak.    Their  skin  is 
stiff  and  strong,  and  is  used  to  cover  trunks.  nil 

3.  The  rough  seal,  phooa  hispida,  (neitsek,)  does  not  dif*- 
fer  much  from  (he  former,  except  that  its  colour  is  browner, 
inclining  to  a  palie  white.  Its  hair  does  nit  lie  smooth^ but 
is  rough  and  bristly  like  that  of  swine.  f*r 

4.  The  hooded  seal,  phooa  cristata,  besides  its  superio- 
rity in  size,  lias  under  its  hair  a  short  thick  set  ooat  of 
black  wool,  which  gives  the  skin  a>  beautiful  grey  (X)l our. 
The  forehead  is  furnished  with  a  thick  folded  skiii,  which 
the  animal  can  draw  over  its  eyes  like  a  cap,  to  protect 
them  from  stones   or  sand,  driven  about  by  the  surf  in  a 

storm.    '         '■■.'■.    '-,_    J,.  :^,,j,'.    V,,;  :j;u    '     • 

The  great  seal,   phoca  barbata,  is  the  largest  species 
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of  seal,  and  about  four  ells  long,  with  blackish  hair,  and  a 
tliick  skin,  out  of  which  they  cut  thongs  half  an  inch  thick, 
for  their  seal  fishery. 

The  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  rosmarus,  may  be  classed  among 
the  seals,  which  it  resembles  in  the  form  of  its  body.  From 
its  head,  which  is  not  pointed  like  a  seal's,  but  broad,  blunt, 
and  armed  with  two  long  tusks,  it  might  aptly  be  denomi- 
nated the  sea-elephftnt.  .  ; 

The  whole  animal  may  be  about  nine  yacds  long,  and  the 
same  in  circumference  round  the  breast.  It  weighs  about 
10(M)  pounds.  The  skin  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
much  shrivelled,  especially  on  the  neck,  where  it  is  very 
grisly,  and  twice  as  thick  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
fat  is  white,  solid  like  bacon,  about  six  inches  thick ;  but 
the  train  which  it  affords  is  neither  so  good,  nor  so  abun- 
dant as  that  produced  by  seal's  blubber,  owing  to  its  tough 
vesicles.  Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  longer  and  more 
clumsy  than  those  ot  the  seal.  The  toes  have  joints  about 
six  inches  in  length,  but  are  not  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Its  mouth  is  so  small  that  a  man  can  with  difliculty  thrust 
his  fist  into  it,  and  the  under  lip,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  hangs  down  between  the  two  tusks.  On  both  the 
lips,  and  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  there  is  a  stripe  of  spongy 
skin,  about  a  hand's  breadth,  stuck  full  of  monstrous  bris- 
tles, like  treble  twisted  cord,  as  thick  as  straws,  pel- 
lucid, and  about  six  inches  in  length.  These  give  the 
animal  a  grim  but  majestic  aspect.  The  snout  is  not  pro- 
minent :  the  eyes  have  no  lids,  and  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  ox.  The  ears  are  situated  in  the  neck :  their  aper- 
tures, which  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  without  any 
external  projection,  are  scarcely  perceivable.  It  has  no 
cutting  teeth,  but  nine  broad  concave  grinders,  four  in  the 
upper,  and  five  in  the  under  jaw.  It  cannot  therefore  catch 
and  chew  fishes  like  the  seal,  for  the  two  long  tusks  bend- 
ing downwards  over  its  mouth  would  rather  impede  than  as- 
sist it  in  fishing.    These  tusks  are  exceedingly  compact,  of 
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a  finer  g^aln  than  ivory,  and  very  white,  except  in  tlie  mid" 
die,  where  they  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  like  polished  ma- 
ple. The  extremities  inserted  in  the  skull,  are  somewhat 
hollow,  rather  compressed,  and,  in  most  animals,  full  of 
notches.  It  is  a  rare  case  that  both  tusks  aro  found  peN 
fectly  whole  and  sound.  The  right  tusk  is  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  left.  Its  entire  length  is  about  twenty*-sevt;u 
inches,  of  which  seven  lie  within  the  skull.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  bottom  is  about  eight  inches.  Close  '^  the 
head  the  tusks  are  separated  by  about  four  inches,  but  di- 
verge to  the  distance  of  ten,  and  are  somewhat  bent  at  the 
jpoints.     Each  tooth  weighs  about  seven  pounds  •  :     •' 

'-  The  use  the  walrus  makes  of  his  tusks  is,  probably, 
partly  to  detach  the  muscles  and  sea-weed  which  he  lives 
upon,  from  the  rocks,  partly  to  lay  hold  of  rocks  and  ice 
masses  in  order  to  drag  along  his  huge  unmanageable  bulk, 
and  partly  to  defend  himself  against  the  bear  and  the  swwrd- 
fish. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process  in  catch- 
ing whales.  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  either  seen  or  heard,  a 
shallop,  with  six  hands  on  board,  immediately  makes  up  to 
him,  taking  care  to  approach  his  side  n^ar  the  bead.  Five 
or  six  boats  are  always  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  fish  rises  to  take  bf-eatb,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
remains  a  short  time  on  the  surface,  th«  boat  rows  up  to  his 
side,  and  the  harpooner  pierces  him  somewhere  near  the  fin. 
They  now  row  back  with  all  possible  speed,  before  the  whale 
can  feel  the  thrust  and  overset  or  crush  the  boat  with  a  blow 
of  his  tail.  The  harpoon  is  a  triangular  barbed  piece  of  steel 
about  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  to  a  shaft.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
perceives  the  pain,  it  darts  down  to  the  bottom :  the  rope, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  a  hundred  fathoms  long, 
and  made  of  fresh  hemp,  then  flies  off  with  such  rapidity, 
that  if  it  by  any  means  gets  entangled,  it  must  either  snap  in 
aii  instaut,  or  ovetset  the  boat.  Nine  rolls  of  rope  He  in  the 
bottom  of  each  shallop.     One  man  is  stationed  to.  att^d  to 
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the  line  lest  it  should  get  ravelled ;  and  another  to  pour  wa- 
ter on  the  place  where  it  rubg  on  the  boat's  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  firing  by  the  excessive  friction.  If  the  whale  u 
not  mortally  wounded,  he  may  flounce  about  in  the  deep  for  an 
hour,  and  drag  after  him  several  thousand  fathoms  of  line ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  is  struck,  the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  spot 
with  a  fresh  supply.  The  velocity  of  his  motion  equals  the 
flight  of  an  eagle,  and  the  boats  make  after  him  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  Should  ho  retire  under  the  drift-ice  they 
follow  him;  but  when' ho  dives  under  a  large  field,  there  is 
only  one  alternative,  either  to  draw  out  the  harpoon,  by  main 
force,  or  cut  the  line.  If  he  comes  up  a  second  time,  they 
strike  him  with  several  more  harpoons,  and  then  dispatch 
him  with  lances.  As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  he  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, with  his  belly  upwards.  *  «*  ■ •  .»  _   ...  . 

Meanwhile  the  ship  uses  all  possible  speed  to  join  the 
boats  which  have  the  whale  in  tow.  As  soon  as  he  comes  up, 
they  cut  two  deep  slits  in  his  blubber,  through  which  they 
pass  a  cable,  and  tie  him  to  the  ship's  side.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  row  a  shallop  into  his  jaws,  and  cut  out  care- 
fully, with  long  crooked  knives,  the  whalebone  borders  from 
the  gums.  They  only  take  five  hundred  of  the  largest,  which 
are  worth  as  much  as  all  the  blubber.  After  having  taken 
out  the  tongue,  they  cut  o(f  tlie  fat  from  the  body  with  long 
knives,  in  large  quadrangular  pieces,  beginning  both  at  the 
head  and  tail  at  once,  and  haul  it  upon  deck  with  pullies. 
It  is  there  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  and  stowed  till  the  fishery 
is  over.  The  tail  and  fiusi  are  cut  off  whole,  and  reserved 
for  making  glue. 

Forty  or  fifty  men  mutually  assisting  each  other,  will 
strip  a  whale  of  its  blubber  m  four  hours.  As  the  body  q( 
fat  progressively  diminishes,  the  ropes  are  removed  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  fish  turns  round  of  itself.  When  the 
last  rkig  of  blubber  is  cut  oW,  the  carcase  loses  its  buoyancy, 
and  is  committed  to  the  deep  with  a  joyful  huzza  from  the 
whole  crew.     After  a  few  days  it  bursts,  rises  to  the  sur- 
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face,  and  nffordn  n  plentiful  repast  to  the  Hea-ibwl  and  white 
bears.  If  the  cutting  up  of  the  whale  is  deferred  on  account 
of  the  turbulent  weather,  or  to  catch  more  fislies,  it  swells 
gradually  with  a  humming  noise,  and  at  last  bur.stH  with  a 
vehement  explosion,  ejecting  from  its  entrails  a  filthy  scarlet 
fluid  which  has  an  abominable  stench.         ' 

When  the  fishery  is  over,  the  ships  retire  into  a  harbour  or 
to  a  large  area  of  ice,  in  order  to  gain  more  room  for  cutting 
up  the  blubber.  After  having  taken  it  all  out  of*  the  hold, 
they  strip  off  the  skin,  which  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  They 
cut  the  blubber  into  small  oblong  pieces,  lower  it  down  into 
the  hold  in  leather  bags,  and  fill  one  vessel  after  the  other. 
While  the  latter  work  is  going  forward,  the  deck  swims  with 
train  above  shoe-top ;  this  is  laded  up  or  caught  in  pails  at 
the  gutters,  and  poured  into  the  casks.  What  leaks  out  of 
the  barrels  is  the  finest,  and  is  called  clear  train,  and  that 
which  is  melted  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  blubber,  brown  train. 
The  dregs  are  comparatively  very  trifling,  and  one  hundred 
barrels  of  blubber  will  generally  yield  ninety-six  of  oil. 

Of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  proper  whale  and  narwhal,  are  only 
caught  in  the  north ;  the  cachalot  and  smaller  species  in  the 
south  also.  Their  method  of  taking  the  Greenland  whale  is 
as  follows :  all  the  natives  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  for,  according  to  a  saying  of  their  sorcer* 
ers,  if  any  one  of  the  company  wore  a  dirty  dress,  especially 
one  contaminated  by  a  dead  body,  the  whale  would  fly  their 
approach,  and  even  though  killed  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
The  women  are  forced  to  accompany  the  expedition,  partly 
in  order  to  row,  partly  to  mend  the  men's  clothes  and  boats 
should  they  get  torn  or  damaged.  They  assail  the  whale 
courageously  in  their  boats  and  kajaks,  darting  numerous 
harpoons  into  his  body.  The  large  seal-skin  bladders,  tied  to 
these  weapons;  prevent  him  from  sinking  deep  in  the  water. 
As  soon  as  he  is  tired  out,  they  dispatch  him  with  short  lanceg. 
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The  men  tlien  creep  into  tlieir  fishing  dress,  which  in  com- 
posed of  seal-skin,  and  has  shoes,  stockinjifs,  gloves  and  cap, 
all  in  on<5  piece.     Thus  equipped  they  jump  upon  the  whale, 
or  even  stand  in  the  water  by  his  side,  buoyed  up  by  their 
swollen  dress.    They  cut  off*  the  blubber  with  their  uncouth 
knives,  and  though  provided  with  such  poor  instruments,  are 
very  expert  in  extracting  the  whalebone  from  the  jaws.    The 
former  operation  is  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.     Men, 
women,    and  children,  armed  with  pointed  knives,   tumble 
over  each  others  backs,  every  one  striving  to  be  present  at 
the  sport,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil.     It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  a  spectator  how  they  avoid  wounding  each  other 
more  frequently.     However,  the  scuffle  seldom  ends  without 
bloodshed.     The  smaller  species  of  whales,  they  catch  like 
seals,  or  drive  them  into  bays,  till  they  run  aground.      •      .   t 
The  rein  deer  is  the  northern  stag,  and  is  found  also  in 
Spitsbofijen,  Siberia,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  most  nor- 
thern tracts  of  America.     It  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
in  warmer  countries,  where  they  cannot  breathe  the  pure 
mountain   air,    and   browze  the  tender  grass  and  moss  ot 
polar  regions.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Laplanders  possess 
herds  of  rein-deer,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred, 
or  even  a  thousand  head,  which  supply  them  with  flesh,  milk 
and  cheese,   drag  sledges  loaded  with  all  their  substance, 
and  even  serve  instead  of  post-horses.     Those  of  Greenland 
are  wild  and  fleet,  and  their  smell  is  so  acute  that  they  rarely 
sufi^er  the  hunter  to  steal  upon  them  unawares,  especially  ir 
the  wind  blow  the  scent  towards  them.    The  missionaries 
caught  and  brought  up  a  young  rein-deer,  and  it  grew,  after 
some  time,  as  tame  as  a  child,  but  played  the  Greenlanders 
so  many  mischievous  tricks,  that  they  were  forced  to  kill  it. 
The  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  heifer,  generally 
brown  or  grey,  with  white  bellies.    They  are  covered  with 
very  thick  hair,  about  an  inch   in   length.     Their  antlers, 
which  they  cast  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  differ  from  those 
of  the  stag,  in  being  smooth,  and  about  three  inches  broad 
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at  top.  While  the  new  horns  oro  young  and  U'^ndcr,  thej 
are  protected  by  u  woolly  covering,  which  the  animal  after- 
warda  rubs  off.  In  spring  they  also  g  >t  a  new  coat  of  huir. 
The  rein-deer  is  then  very  lean,  and  its  Kkin  is  thin,  and 
little  worth;  but  in  autumn,  their  hide  is  thicH,  hairy,  and 
lined  with  fat.  This  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of 
their  flesh  and  hair,  enables  them  to  bear  both  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  They  are  very 
cleanly,  delicate  creatures,  and  their  Hesh  is  tender,  and 
well  flavoured.  In  summer  they  crop  the  fine  tender  grass 
in  the  valleys,  and  in  winter  pick  the  white  moss  growing  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  under  the  snow. 

Baal's  River  was  formerly  the  principal  resort  of  rein-deer^ 
and  the  Greenlanders  used  to  unite  in  one  general  hunting 
match  to  kill  them.  The  women  and  children  surrounded  a 
whole  district,  sticking  up  logs  of  wood  to  look  like  men, 
when  they  were  defective  in  numbers ;  and  then  proceeding 
in  a  straight  line,  drove  all  the  timid  animals  into  a  narrow 
space  in  the  centre,  where  they  were  easily  killed  by  the 
hunters.  Another  way  was  for  the  women  to  chase  them  in 
great  numbers  into  a  narrow  bay,  where  they  were  pierced 
by  the  men  in  their  kajaks,  with  harpoons  and  arrows.  Since 
the  introduction  of  powder  and  shot  into  Greenland,  they 
have  been  thinned  very  much ;  yet  many  of  the  natives  spend 
their  best  summer  months  in  hunting  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure skins  for  extraordinary  occasions.  h-  r-  n.jv  .,•.  ; 

The  farther  we  advance  northward,  the  fewer  rein-deer 
are  met  with.  Several  are  killed  every  year  on  Disko  Island, 
-which  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the  fable^  that  a 
gigantic  Greenlander  severed  this  piece-  of  land  from  Baal's 
River,  and  towed  it  out  to  sea  by  a  rope  tied  to  his  kajak^ 
and  farther,  that  he  intended  to  have  united  it  with  the  main 
land,  and  was  prevented  by  a  pregnant  woman,  whQ  was 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  peep  out  of  her  tent.  In  proof  of 
this  absurdity,  they  show  the  holes  in  the  rocks,  through  which 
he  drew  the  rope.  •  ^     ::'.[f\':    r7'^-h^> 
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In  June,  1704,  two  of  the  Moravian  Vnissionnries  having 
Pfone  to  a  nric;hhoniin;if  i^hind  in  search  of  drift-wood,  were 
completely  surrounded  by  the  ice,  and  confined  to  this  dreary 
upot  for  upwards  of  a  fortnipfhl.  Their  fellow-missionaries  in 
New  Herrnhut,  alarmed  by  their  long  absence,  end  fearinj^ 
that  they  might  be  in  want  of  provisions,  repeuiedly  sent 
GreenJanders  to  pain  intelligence  of  their  situation  ;  hut  thej 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  with  their  kajaks  through  th« 
ice.  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  which  freed  them  from 
the  apprehension  of  perishing  by  hunger,  and  they  at  length 
made  their  wav  through  the  ice,  though  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  the  main-land.  But  here  they  found  themselves 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settlement,  and  had 
to  perform  a  fatiguing  journey  over  high  hills,  and  down 
abrupt  valleys,  before  they  arrived  at  New  Herrnhut^  hav- 
ing been  absent  a  whole  month.  '         ■   '  '    ■         '    . :'V 

Dangerous  as  these  excursions  were  to  tne  missionaries, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  absolutely  necessary,  their  com* 
fort  during  the  winter  depending  on  the  drift-wood  they  col- 
lected, as  the  quantity  of  wood  found  in  Greenland,  in  a 
growing  state,  i&  very  insignificant.  A  scarcity  of  this  article' 
could  not  therefore  but  occasion  the  greatest  distress,  as  was 
t^e  cftsein  New  Herrnhut,  in  1703,  when  the  shoals  of  loose 
ice  prevented  them  from  laying  in  their  usual  stock  for  fuel. 
During  the  three  coldest  months,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  disagreeable  expedient  ofheating  their  rooms 
by  train-oil  lamps,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greenlanders, 
reserving  the  little  vrood  they  had  left  for  culinary  use* 
.  Tfaongb  the  pursuits  of  the  natives  inure  them  to  hardships, 
and  their  uncommon  dexterity  enables  them  to  brave  every 
shape  and  front  every  danger,  yet  they  frequently  fall  vic- 
ti«»  to  the  ri^f^Ui-s  of  the  clime,  and  are  still  more  frequently 
delivered  horn  situations  of  the  utmost  peril,  they  scarcely 
know  how.  .  ..^ . i. «« ^*^  *.* . 

. Two  Greenlainders  belonging  to  Lichtenau,  returning  from 
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catching  seals,  found  their  passage  impeded  by  a  new  coat  of 
ice,  with  which  the  intense  frost  had  almost  instantaneously 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  thickness,  that 
,their  oars  were  soon  rendered  useless,  and  they  saw  no  hope 
•of  extricating  their  kajaks  from  the  fragments  which  jammed 
them  in  on  every  side.  Their  desperate  situation  was  noticed 
from  the  shore,  but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  last  a  rising  gale  drove  them  out  of  sight,  together 
with  the  ice-field  in  which  they  were  embayed,  leaving  their 
friends  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  the  most  exquisite  suspence. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  reached  a  piece  of  old  ice,  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  bay,  where  there  was  barely  room 
for  themselves  and  their  kajaks.  On  to  this  they  scrambled, 
and  reposed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  during  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  new  ice  had 
become  so  firm  that  it  would  bear  their  weight,  and  they 
walked  home  in  safety. 

The  very  next  year,  a  large  party  in  a  woman's  boat  met 
with  a  similar  disaster,  in  the  same  place  and  accompanied 
with  nearly  the  same  circumstances.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
hurricane,  and  unable  to  make  the  land,  they  took  refuge  on 
a  mass  of  floating  ice,  drawing  up  their  boat  after  them  with 
great  difficulty.  Thus  situated,  they  drifted  out  to  sea  with 
the  wind,  and  were  already  passing  the  last  island,  when  the 
fury  of  the  storm  abated,  on  which  they  ventured  to  launch 
their  boat  and  gained  the  land.  >, 

Caleb,  a  native  assistant  of  Lichtenfels  was  about  the  same 
time  obliged  to  spend  two  days  and  a  night  in  the  open  air 
when  the  winter's  cold  was  most  intense.  At  night-time  he 
drew  his  kajak  upon  the  ice,  and  slept  in  it  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, while  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
On  his  return  home  he  merely  complained  of  thirst,  though 
he  had  tasted  no  food  during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence. 
But  such  privations  are  of  common  occurrence  among  these 
hard  natives.  .  ^-^i  vrr  r, ; 

Another  Greenlander  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  unex- 
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pccted  attack  from  an  animal  of  the  whale  tribe,  to  which  ho 
had  approached  too  near  with  his  kajak.  The  fish  by  a  sud- 
den spring  seized  the  fore-part  of  the  skin-boat  with  his  jaws, 
raised  it  completely  out  of  the  water,  and  after  upsetting  his 
enemy  retreated  into  the  deep.  Two  persons  who  happened 
to  be  at  no  great  distance,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  helped 
liira  to  recover  his  balance,  so  that  he  escaped  without  any 
other  injury  than  the  alarm  inspired  by  so  unusual  a  ren- 
contre. 

But  what  claims  our  peculiar  attention  in  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  hardships  and  casualties  to  which  life  is  subject  in 
these  arctic  regions,  is  the  imminent  risk  incurred  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  in  their  passage  to  and  from  their  sta- 
tions. The  voyage  of  Mr.  Grillich  to  Europe  on  business  of 
the  mission,  is  one  out  of  several  instances  which  furnish 
this  remark.  He  left  Greenland  in  October,  1798,  with  a 
ship  belonging  to  Julianahaab,  but  after  plying  about  for  five 
weeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  strait,  the  vessel  was  so  much 
damaged  by  the  drift-ice,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return.  In 
Feb.  1799,  he  again  set  sail  in  the  same  ship,  but  the  quantity 
of  drift-ice  was  greater  than  before,  and  hampered  them  per- 
petually from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  that  month.  At  length 
the  captain  finding  the  ship  so  clogged  and  damaged  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  save  her,  resolved  to  quit  her  with  all  the 
property  on  board.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  therefore, 
the  whole  ship's  company  began  their  march  over  the  ice, 
dragging  a  boat  after  them.  They  spent  two  nights  in  the 
open  air,  and  had  no  means  of  quenching  their  thirst,  but  by 
drinking  melted  snow.  On  the  third  morning  they  came  to 
open  water,  in  which  they  launched  their  boat,  and  sailing 
five  leagues,  again  reached  the  barren  coast  of  Greenland. 
Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  a  most  tremendous  storni 
arose  with  snow  and  sleet,  so  that  had  they  been  still  at  sea, 
they  must  all  have  perished.  But  they  were  now  in  a  very 
disastrous  situation,  without  any  food  or  covering  for  the 
night.     On  the  following  day,  however,  it  pleased  God  to 
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send  them  a  favotrrable  win^,  vi*h  \<4»ich  tliey  sailerl  fire 
leagues  and  reached  the  ccAony  at  Ftedericshaafe  in  safety. 
After  a  further  detehtion  of  a  month  in  this  place,  Mr.  iSril- 
lich  once  taore  reached  Lichten^felfe,  and  ^ally  arrived  in 
the  Octol)er  Mowing  at  Copenhagen  with  the  ship  from 
Godhaab. 

Some  y6ars  afterwards,  in  1864,  the  missionary  C.  F. 
!ftadolph  and  hife  wJfe  experienced  a  ^itl  more  reroarkable 
preservation  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  Europe,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  tWerity-six  years  in  Greenland. 

They  left  Lichtenau,  June  18fh,  and  went  en  board  the 
same  evening  at  Julianahaab,  the  nearest  colony.  The  ship's 
company  cotisisted  of  twenty-gi'x  persons,  inclufding  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  ^frandcfd  in  the  preceding  y^ar  near  Staatenhuk. 
*fhey  had  o'n  boar^  a  Cargo  of  700  barrels  df  blubber,  but  no 
peltry,  owing  to  tire  nfumber  of  rats  with  which  the  vessel 
sWarthed.  After  lying  a  month  in  this  bay,  blocked  up  by 
the  ice,  the  i^hip  weighed  anchor,  and  wore  her  way  with 
much  difficulty  to  I>utch  Harbour,  about  two  miles  below 
the  coloiiy.  Here  they  were  again  detained  for  several  weeks 
by  the  southei'ly  winds,  which  drove  the  ice  constantly  to- 
wards the  shore. 

Inteiligetice  ^t  last  arri\'ing  from  Julianahaab,  that  the  sea 
was  free  from  ice  off  Nunarsuk,  the  captain  again  weighed 
anchor,  thotigh  appearances  were  ft(r  from  being  favourable. 
The  wind  was  S^E.  and  very  high ;  it  rained  heavily,  and 
there  was  ^till  mudh  ice  in  sight.  During  the  whole  night 
-they  sailed  continually  between  huge  fields  which  miade  a 
roaring  noise ;  and  the  sea  being  tough,  the  vessel  rolled  ex- 
cessively. To  secure  her  in  some  degree  from  the  shocks  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  large  pieces  of  ice  were  fostened  to 
her  sides  with  grappling  irons.  In  this  manner  they  forced 
their  way  ifor  three  days  and  nights  through  the  icy  masses 
which  surrounded  them.  . 

**  Early  on  the  25th  of  August,**  writes  Mr.  Rudolph  in 
his  journal,  "  a  storm  arose  from  the  south-west,  which  dro\b 
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the  ice^moun tains  close  to  our  ship.  The  scene  was  awful 
and  horrible;  we  ex;pected  momently  that  we  should  be 
crushed  to  pieces.  As  she  droye  wit'u  close- reefed  sails  before 
the  wind  through  a  multitude  of  smaller  flaws,  she  struck 
upon  a  rock,  from  which,  however,  sl^  got  off  without  in- 
jury. But  soon  after,  she  yan  her  bows  with  such  force 
against  a  large  ice-field,  that  several  planks  started  at  once, 
and  the  water  rushed  rapidly  into  her.  The  captain  immedi- 
ately jumped  into  the  sniall  boat  with  part  of  the  crew,  and 
having  landed  them  on  a  large  fie\d  of  ie-f^  returned  fpr  anQ>- 
ther  party%  ThiB  rest  were  employed  in  unloosing  the  large 
boat,  with  the  intention  of  saving  themsielves  in  it;  for  the 
ship  was  filling  fast  with  water,  and  perceptibly  going  dow^ 
on  her  starbpard  side,  till,  by  the  time  the  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  only  the  larboard  gunwale  appeared  above  water^  The 
captain  and  all  the  sailors  having  left  the  ship,  my  wife  and  I 
were  left  alone  above  our  knees  in  ^^'ater,  holding  fast  by  thp 
shrouds.  At  last  Captain  ICiiir,  of  the  stranded  vessel,  came 
to  our  assistance,  saying,  *  I  cannot  possibly  forsake  these 
good  people.'  By  his  friendly  aid  we  got  into  the  boat,  and 
had  our  hammock  and  bed  secured.  Several  tons  of  ship- 
biscuit,  and  other  necessaries,  with  all  the  papers  and  letters 
on  board,  were  also  lowered  into  the  boat, 

"  We  now  left  the  wreck,  being  about  twenty-eight  miles 
distant  from  Lichtenau,  and  about  a  league  from  the  neigh- 
bouring headland  of  Nunarsuk,  Our  boat  was  heavily  laden 
with  men  and  baggage,  and  had  already  taken  in  much  water. 
The  sea  broke  over  us  continually,  and  the  steersman  fearing 
that  the  boat  would  sink,  luade  for  the  nearest  island.  It 
proved  to  be  a  rough  pointed  and  naked  rock,  deeply  exca- 
vated in  many  places  by  the  dashing  of  the  breakers.  After 
ascending  to  some  height,  however,  we  found  a  small  spot 
covered  with  low  grass.  We  now  endeavoured  to  land  oiir 
l)ro visions,  but  the  waves  beat  frightfully  against  the  rock, 
and  tossed  the  boat  up  and  down  so  furiously,  that  she  broke 
from  hei^  moorings,  and  was  hurried  out  to  sea,     Eight  mco 
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immediately  pushed  off  in  the  small  boat  in  the  hope  of  reco- 
'vering  her.  They  succeeded  in  overtaking  her,  and  four  of 
them  instantly  leaped  on  board,  but  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
which  whirled  the  waves  like  smoke  through  the  air,  baffled 
all  their  efforts  to  regain  the  landing-place  ;  they  were  driven 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  amongst  heaps  of  ice  and  roam- 
ing breakers,  and  we  now  beheld  with  horror,  both  our  boats 
crushed  to  pieces ;  nor  did  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  that 
all  the  eight  sailors  had  perished,  as  it  appeared  impossible 
that  they  could  get  over  the  ice  to  shore,  while  the  waves  roso 
so  high.  All  our  hopes  now  vanished,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany gave  themselves  up  to  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  see- 
ing no  other  prospect  than  that  of  miserably  perishing  by 
hunger  on  this  naked  rock.  In  the  evening  we  lay  down  to 
rest,  close  together,  without  tent  or  covering.  We  were 
wet  through,  and  lay  in  ?  pool  of  water ;  for  as  it  rained  hea- 
vily and  incessantly  during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following 
day  and  night,  the  water  flowed  down  in  torrents  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock. 

"  Aug.  26,  we  saw  three  men  walking  on  the  shore,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  where  the  boats  had  been  wrecked,  and 
concluded  that  these  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  party. 
They  fixed  the  only  oar  they  had  saved  in  the  ground,  as  a 
signal,   and  tied  a  handkerchief  to  it.  v> 

*'  Aug.  27,  the  captains,  their  mates,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  erf  w,  prepared  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
shore,  by  walking  across  the  ice.  By  leaping  from  piece  to 
piece,  and  drawing  them  nearer  when  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance,  with  leather  thongs  and  hooks,  they,  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  accomplished  their  object.  We  willingly 
tv^ould  have  ventured  along  with  them  ;  but  having  fasted  for 
two  days,  we  were  conscious  that  we  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  such  a  journey.  We  were  now  alone  on  the  rock 
with  the  ship's  cook,  whom  weakness  likewise  prevented  from 
following  his  comrades.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  our  only 
bope  and  trust  was  in  (he  Lord,  our  illmighty  Saviour.   We 
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were  comforted  in  believing  that  He  watches  over  Lis  children, 
and  that  without  His  will,  not  a  hair  of  their  head  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  Whenever  the  sun  shone,  we  employed  our- 
selves in  drying  the  few  things  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck  ; 
but  we  were  at  last  so  enfeebled  by  hunger,  that  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  do  even  that,  having  nothing  to  support  life 
but  fresh  water,  collected  in  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the 
roclc.  All  day  long  we  looked  out  towards  ^lie  opposite 
sbort^s,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  the  Greenlanders  coming  to 
our  rescue  ;  but  no  Greenlanders  came,  and  we  gave  way  to 
the  dreadful  supposition,  that  the  ship's  crew  had  perished  on 
the  road.  The  thoughts  of  ending  our  lives  on  this  barren 
rock,  and  lying  here  unbur'*;;!,  to  glut  the  maw  of  ravens  and 
sea-foM^I,  which  were  constantly  hovering  around  us,  and 
seemed  impatient  for  their  prey,  troubled  us  for  a  short  inter- 
val ;  but  the  consolations  of  our  Saviour  supported  us,  and 
Avo  soon  felt  entirely  resigned  to  his  will 

"  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  Sister  Rudolph 
happening  to  raise  herself  up  from  the  hard  couch  on  which 
they  sought  repose  for  their  emaciated  limbs,  espied  two 
Greenlanders  in  their  kajaks  making  towards  them,  and 
hailing  them.  A  new  life  now  seemed  to  animate  their  limbs ; 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  shouted  with  all 
their  might  to  make  themselves  heard.  It  appeared  that  these 
Greenlanders,  who,  according  to  promise,  had  been  dis- 
patched by  the  captain  to  bring  them  off,  had  been  roving 
about  the  island  the  whole  day,  and  seeing  no  person  upon 
it,  were  just  about  to  return,  concluding  that  they  were  dead. 
From  them  the  missionaries  received  a  few  herrings  and  some 
seals'  fat,  after  being  without  food  for  nine  days.  But  as 
the  Greenlanders  had  no  boat  with  them  besides  their  kajaks, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  rock  till  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  when  a  woman's  boat  arrived  for  them.  On 
the  4th  they  came  to  an  island  where  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  the  party  who  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  two  boats,   with  the  exception  of  one  man.     These 
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latter  bad  sufTered  extreme  hardships,  as  was  evide:  tin  their 
appearance ;  for  they  were  quite  emaciated^  and  bad  large 
red  spots  in  their  eyes. 

"  They  arrived  at  the  colony  of  Julianahaab,  on  the  8th, 
and  after  recruiting  their  strength,  proceeded  in  a  few  days 
"  to  Lichtenau,  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate welcome,  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God,  who 
had  so  wondrously  wrought  out  their  deliverance.  Having 
remained  here  till  the  following  May,  they  set  out  in  a  Green- 
land boat  for  Lichtenfels,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  peril- 
ous voyage  of  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  in  the  end 
of  June." 

A  party  of  Christian  Greenlanders,  having  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  were  returning  to 
one  of  the  out-places,  where  they  resided,  according  to  an 
order  of  government,  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
trade.  They  set  out  in  a  skin-boat,  or  umiak,  in  January, 
1813,  when  the  thermometer  was  twelve  degrees  under 
Reaumer's  freezing  point.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far 
the  floating  ice  encountered  them,  closed  upon  them,  and 
crushed  their  boat  to  pieces.  The  party  escaped  upon  a 
large  field  of  ice,  and  drove  about  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when,  during  the  night,  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north, 
which  carried  them  out  to  sea.  Here  they  must  have  perished, 
as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  They  were  seventeen 
in  number,  old  and  young. 

A  Greenlander  being  beset  by  the  ice,  and  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  to  death,  wa$  obliged  to  jump  upon  a  large 
flake,  and  drag  his  kajak  with  a  seal  after  him  for  three  mileg, 
frequently  breaking  in  up  to  the  arm-pits.  Another  time^  a 
woman's  boat  split  in  two ;  but  four  kajaks  instantly  rowed 
up  to  the  spot,  and  lashing  themselves  two  and  two  together, 
conveyed  the  female  party  safe  to  land.  As  a  missionary  was 
going  with  some  Greenlanders  in  an  umiak  to  the  Sound, 
after  they  had  rowed  a  considerable  way,  their  boat  began 
to  sink,  and  their  danger  was  observed  by  those  on  shQre« 
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who  iirtmediatoly  sent  to  apj)rize  them  of  their  situation.  It 
was  only  with  the  ntnvost  exertion,  that  they  effected  a  timely 
landing^.  On  unloading  the  hoat,  they  found  a  large  hole  in 
the  bottom,  which  they  sewed  up,  and  put  out  again  to  sea. 
A  widosver,  on  the  point  of  a  new  marriage,  went  out  to 
catch  some  fish  for  his  wedding-drnner.  On  his  return,  he 
overset:  but  as  he  was  not  far  from  land,  he  crept  out  of  his 
kajak,  laid  himself  flat  upon  it,  and  committing  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  driven  by  them  to  the  shore. 

Four  of  the  brethren,  in  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  fell  among 
the  driving  ice,  and  could  neither  get  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. After  a  long  and  wearisome  toiling,  they  at  length 
made  the  land,  but  the  waves  were  so  impetuous  and  bois- 
terous, that  they  oonld  not  go  on  shore  without  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  They  only  wished  that  one  might 
escape  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  At  last,  however,  the 
tide  dispersed  the  pieces  of  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  ^hey 
could  proceed  on  their  way,  and  they  arrived  safe  and  well  ait 
Liobtenfels. 

^Vo  Greenlanders,  dispatdhed  with  letters  to  Frederics- 
haab,  related  on  their  return,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sit 
two  nights  in  the  kajaks  upon  the  ice,  which  at  6rst  kept  con- 
tinually breaking,  till  at  last  they  met  with  a  firm  piece. 
During  the  third  night,  they  arrived  at  a  house.  Had  they 
not  metwith  this  asylum,  they  must  have  perished  with  thirst, 
having  had  no  water  for  two  days  and  nights.  The  sweat 
occasioned  by  their  seveyp  labour,  had  penetrated  through 
their  clothes,  and  was  instantly  congealed  into  ice  by  the  ex- 
treme oold.  Their  kajaks  were  much  damaged,  and  one  per^ 
son  had  his  hand  Arozen. 

As  Peter  Budberg,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  crossing  a 
pond,  the  frozen  snow  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  water.  Having  a  belt  round  his  body,  his  ftir  coat  ex- 
panding on  the  surface,  held  him  up,  till  he  could  reach  the 
bottom  with  his  long  leaping  staff.  He  then  threw  himself 
backwards  upon  the  firm  ice,  and  succeeded  in  gaining^theland. 
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Jonas,  a  lively  child,  about  three  years  old,  lost  its  life 
under  a  great  floe  of  ice,  driven  on  shore,  behind  which 
some  Greenlanders  had  seated  themselves  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
They  had  all  left  the  ice,  and  the  mother  was  gone  to  fetch 
her  child  a  draught  of  water,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  broke 
off  a  large  piece,  which  crushed  him  to  death. 

In  case  of  family  quarrels  amongst  the  natives,  one  of  the 
parties,  but  more  commonly  the  man,  runs  away  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  lives  and  dies  in  voluntary  seclusion   from  hu- 
man   society.      Abia,    an   inhabitant  of  Lichtenfels,    sud- 
denly disappeared,  in  November  1785,  and  as  his  empty 
kajak  was  found  some  time  after,  cast  on  the  shore,  the  ge- 
neral belief  was,  that  he  had  perished  at  sea.     Nearly  ten 
years  afterwards,  a  Greenlander  affirmed,  that  in  a  solitary 
excursion  to  catch  eider- fowl,    he  had   seen  the  long-lost 
Abia,  sitting  on  a  hill,  and  had  conversed  with   him.     He 
told  him  his  name,  and  enquired  after  his  wife  and  children, 
adding,  **  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men, 
merely  on  his  wife's  account.     The  first  winter  had  passed 
\ery  heavily,  but  time  rendered  his  solitude  more  bearable, 
and  he  now  felt  perfectly  at  ease.     Having  provided  him- 
self largely  with  powder  and  shot,  when  he  went  away,  and 
using  it  sparingly,    he  had  still  a  store  remaining.     He 
thought  much  of  his  children,  and  of  the  Sa-iour,  and  trusted 
in  his  mercy.     He  had  always  cherished  the  wish  to  speak 
with  one  human  being  and  only  one  before  his  death ;  that 
wish  was  now  satisfied,  and  he  would  never  again  sufi*er  him- 
self to  be  seen  by  man."    After  making  this  solemn  decla- 
ration, he  beckoned  the  intruder  to  be  gone.     He  was  co- 
vered with  rein-deer  pelts,  coarsely  tied  togethier,  and  had 
on  a  cap  of  hare-skins,  bis  boot»  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing netted,     -r-         ■'  V    '    i-  ;       «  •:    '    ''    J;      • 

Minute  and  consistent  as  this  statement  appears,  the  mis* 
sionaries  however  express  some  doubt  whether  this  interview, 
which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  person,  may  not 
have  been  the  delusive  presentation  of  a  dream.     There  is 
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not  the  same  ground  for  distrust,  with  regard  to  another 
convert,  Peter,  who  eloped  from  the  same  settlement,  iuto 
the  desert,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  seen  several  times  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  but  could  be  induced  by  no  persuasions  to 
return. 

An  abortive  project  of  the  same  kind  is  related  in  the  diary 
of  New  Hermhut  for  1903,  and  the  passage  merits  no- 
tice, as  being  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  open- 
hearted  disposition  of  the  converts.  One  of  the  native  bre- 
thren from  Kangek,  called  upon  the  missionaries  to  confess, 
as  he  said,  his  abominable  intentions.  He  stated  that  on  ac- 
count of  many  quarrels  which  had  late  occurred  in  his  family, 
and  of  which  he  owned  his  own  inconsiderate  language 
to  have  been  the  cause,  he  had  resolved  to  forsake  them, 
and  escape  into  the  wilderness.  With  this  intention,  he  set 
off  in  his  kajak,  and  spent  some  nights  in  a  lonely  place : 
**  But,"  continued  he,  **  as  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  still 
greater  distance,  I  thought,  oh,  how  happy  are  those  peo- 
ple whom  the  Lord  himself  reproves  and  chastens  when  they 
are  going  astray  ?  Oh !  that  I  were  one  of  them  !  As  1 
was  rowing  along,  all  at  once  the  sea  seemed  to  assume  a 
most  dreadful  appearance,  and  with  all  my  exertions,  I 
coulH  not  get  forward.  My  kajak  appeared  to  be  fixed  to 
the  bottom,  though  I  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bay.  I 
was  frightened,  turned  about,  and  immediately  rowed  to  the 
shore.  Here  I  passed  a  sorrowful  night,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  returned  with  shame  and  repentance  to  my  family. 
Now  1  thank  our  Saviour  most  fervently,  that  he  delivere(, 
me  from  the  ways  of  destruction.  Never  more  will  I  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  my  own  heart ;  but  he  shall  be  my  only 
Lord  and  master.'* 

The  natives  lead  outwardly  a  pretty  orderly  life,  and  it 
rarely  Occurs  that  any  thing  unbecoming  is  perceived  in  theif 
conversation  or  intercourse  with'each  other.  The  women 
are  seldom  guilty  of  incontinence,  with  the  exception  of  young 
widows,  and  those  divorced  from  their  husbands.     Such  fre- 
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quently  push  their  fortune  by  selling  their  ille^timate  ofT- 
spriiig  to  the  childless,  or  by  adoptions  into  other  families, 
but  seldom  marry  u  second  time.  Single  persons  of  both 
sexes  have  rarely  any  connection  ;  and  a  maid  would  take  it 
as  an  affront  were  a  young  fellow  to  offer  her  a  pinch  of  snuff 
in  company. 

A  man  seldom  thinks  of  marrying  till  he  is  twenty  years 
of  age.    About  this  time  of  life  he  generally  pitches  upon 
a  woman  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  informs  his  parents  or 
nearest  relations  upon  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice.    The 
dowry  of  the  bride,  which  consists  in  nothing  more  than  her 
clothes,  knife,  lamp,  and  nt  most  a  stone-kettle,  is  not  so 
much  regarded  as  her  cleverness  in  sewing  and  managing 
household  affairs.     She,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  chiefly  to 
his  skill  as  a  hunter.    The  parents  are  not  long  about  giv- 
ing their  consent,  for  they  leave  their  children,  and  espe- 
cially their  sons,  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  every 
thing.     Two  old  women  are  immediately  dispatched  to  ne- 
gociate  matters  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.     They  at  first 
say  nothing  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  speak  highly  in 
praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  family.    The  damsel  di- 
rectly falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,   aud 
runs  out  of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  single  wo- 
men always  affect  the  utmost  bashfulness  and  aversion  to  any 
proposals  of  marriage,  lest  they  should   lose  their  reputation 
for  modesty,  though   their  destined  husbands  be  previously 
well  assured  of  their  acquiescence.     However  their  reluct- 
ance is  not  always  dissembled,    but  often  really  producrs 
surprising  effects.     Some  females,  when  a  husband  is  pro- 
posed to  them,  will  fall  into  a  swoon,  elope  to  a  desert  place 
or  cut  off  their  hair,  which  among  Green  landers  it  esteemed 
a  mark  of  the  deepest  despondency.     In  the  latter  case  they 
are  seldom  troubled  with  farther  addresses.     This  horror  or 
matrimony  may  possibly  originate  in  the  frequent  examples 
f  divorced  wives  and  overbearing  concubines,    ,  ,  ;  ' 
During  tlieir  daughter's  bashful   fit,    the   parents    tacitl 
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comply  with  tho  pro[»osal,  without  any  express  a])proba-  . 
tion.  The  women  then  go  in  search  of  the  refractory  maid, 
and  drag  lier  forcibly  into  her  suitor's  houso,  where  she  sits 
for  several  days  quite  disconsohite,  with  dislieveUed  hair, 
and  refuses  nourishment.  When  friendly  exhortations  are 
un avail injj!'.  she  is  compelled  by  force  and  even  blows  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  Should  she  elope,  she  is  brought  back 
and  treated  more  harshlv  than  before. 

Some  parents,  however,  provide  a  settlement  for  their 
children,  or  betroth  them  in  childhood,  confirminaj  tlie  con- 
tract by  mutual  pledges.  The  partitvs  then  cohabit  as  soon 
as  they  please,  without  any  ceremony.  Sometimes  a  mar- 
ried man  will  drag  another  wife  home  by  force,  whom  ho 
finds  alone  or  at  a  dance.  In  the  latter  case  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  seconds,  lest  a  scuffle  should  ensue,  which 
however  seldom  happens. 

First  cousins  or  strangers  adopted  into  one  family  and 
educated  together,  seldom  intermarry.  On  the  other  hand 
examples  occur,  though  they  are  rare,  of  a  man  mar- 
rying two  sisters,  or  a  mother  and  her  daughter.  Such 
conduct  draws  down  general  odium  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned, 

Polgamy  is  not  common  among  them,  as  scarce  one  out 
of  twenty  has  two  wives.  Those  who  marry  several  are 
not  'despised,  but  merely  regarded  as  clever  providers ; 
and  since  it  is  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  have  no  children, 
and  especially  no  son  to  support  their  declining  age,  such 
childless  persons  as  are  competent  to  maintain  several, 
will  sellom  restrict  themselves  to  one.  They  indeed,  in 
such  a  case,  expose  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their 
neighbours,  whether  their  motive  was  genuine  zeal  for 
ihe  welfare  of  their  family,  or  only  a  lascivious  disposition. 
Those  men  who  marry  three  or  four  wives,  or  women  who 
cohabit  with  several  husbands,  are  subjected  to  universal 
censure.  Many  women  conceive  a  disgust;  for  polygamy, 
especially  since   they   have    heard   that  it   is   prohibited  in 
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rhrwMim  ronntrlfR:  oOifM  fncoiirnp;e  their  liiishands  to  it, 
or  else  purchnsn  tlie  conjuratio/»«  of  an  Angokok  to  obtaiN 
isstic. 

Tlifir  connubial  intcrcoume  is  conducted  with  tolerable 
decorum.  If  any  infidelity  occurs  in  tho  wife,  the  injured 
husband  does  not  fleek  present  pnnishmont,  but  smothers 
his  resentment,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  revenging;  him- 
self in  a  similar  way.  The  disagreement  indeed  seldom 
passes  over  without  contnmelious  expressions  on  both 
sides,  and  frequently  costs  the  wife  a  black  eye,  which  !ii 
rather  surprising,  as  they  are  not  at  all  quarrelsome  or  ad- 
dicted to  blows.  The  marriage  contract  is  not  so  irrevoca- 
ble, that  the  husband  may  not  divorce?  his  wife,  especially 
if  she  has  no  children.  Little  ceremony  is  used  on  the  occa- 
sion.  He  only  gives  her  a  sonrlook,  marches  out  of  doors 
and  absents  himself  for  a  few  days.  She  immediately 
takes  the  hint,  packs  up  her  effects,  and  withdraws  to  her 
relations,  demeaning  herself  in  future  as  discreetly  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  chagrin  him,  and  bring  scandal  upon  his 
conduct.  -  ■ 

Sometimes  a  wife  absconds,  because  she  cannot  put  up 
with  the  behaviour  of  her  associates  in  house-keeping. 
This  mostly  arises  from  the  husband's  mother  exercising  an 
undue  superiority,  and  treating  his  wife  as  little  better  than 
her  maid.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  separation  takes ^plac(! 
when  they  have  children,  and  especially  sons,  who  are 
their  greatest  treasure,  and  best  security  against  future 
want.  Should  a  divorce  take  place,  the  children  always 
follow  their  mother,  and,  even  after  her  decease,  never  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  their  father  even  in  his  old  age. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  either  husband  or  wife, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
lived  many  years  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  upon  the  uncertain 
uroduce  of  the  chace,  and  shunned  the  society  of  men  til) 
Jcath.  No  one  will  venture  alone  near  the  residence  of 
such  ;\  recluse,  considering  their  lives  in  danger  within  his 
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reach.  Separations  most  frequently  take  place  between 
young  couples,  who  had  not  duly  weighed  the  consequences 
of  marriage.  Tlio  older  they  grow,  the  more  lo  <y  they 
treat  each  other. 

When  a  man's  only  wife  dies,  he  adorns  his  person, 
house,  and  children,  as  well  as  his  means  will  allow.  Par- 
tionlarly  his  kajalc  and  darts,  which  are  his  principal  valua- 
bles, must  be  in  the  best  repair,  in  order  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  females.  He  however  absents  himself  from  all 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  never  marries  again  before  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  thoiif^h  he  may  have  young  children,  and  no  one 
to  care  for  them.  If  he  happens  to  have  a  concubine,  she 
immediately  occupies  the  place  of  the  deceased,  after  join- 
ing in  the  lamentation  of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  leading 
the  funeral  dance  ;  her  countenance  suffused  with  a  flood 
of  crocodile  tears,  all  the  while  betraying  her  inward  joy- 
fulness  of  heart.  She  extols  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  caresses 
her  children  more  than  her  own,  and  laments  over  their 
loss;  but  meanwhile  so  artfully  suggests  improvements  in 
the  household  management,  that  a  stranger  has  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  the  insinuating  address  of  this  otherwise 
unpolished  people. 

The  women  are  not  very  prolific*  Their  children  seldom 
exceed  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  born,  on  an  average, 
one  every  two  or  throe  yeaia.  When  told  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  Europeans,  they  compare  them  contemptuously  to 
their  dogs.  Twins,  monstrous  births,  and  miscarriages  are 
very  rare.  In  general  the  mother  goes  on  with  her  usual, 
occupations,  till  a  few  hours  before  her  accouchement,  and 
resumes  them  very  soon  after  the  child  is  born.  The  pa- 
rents or  midwife  give  it  a  name,  takeii  fro;a  some  animal, 
utensil,  part  of  the  body,  or  deceased  relations.  They  pre- 
fer that  of  its  grand-parents,  whose  memory  they  thereby 
wish  to  perpetuate.  But  if  the  latter  died  or  were  killed 
early  in  life,  they  avoid  all  mention  of  their  names,  in  or- 
der not  to  renew  the  pain  occasioned  by  their  death,     NaVi 
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if  a  child  has  been  called  after  a  person,  since  deceased, 
they  compassionately  change  the  name  for  another.  It 
also  frequently  happens  that  a  man  gets  so  many  appella- 
tions from  various  ridiculous  or  shameful  occurrences,  that 
he  hardly  knows  vhich  to  adopt,  being  determined  on  all 
occasions  to  choose  the  most  honourable. 

Their  fondness  for  their  children  is  great.  The  mother 
carries  them  while  walking,  and  doing  all  sorts- of  work, 
upon  her  back,  and  suckles  them  three  or  four  years,  hav- 
ing no  other  nourishment  delicate  enough  for  an  infant. 
Many  children  die  when  they  are  forced  to  make  room  for 
another  at  the  breast,  being  unable  to  digest  the  coarse  food 
substituted  for  milk.  Should  a  child  be  deprived  of  its  mo- 
ther in  early  infancy,  it  must  inevitably  follow  her  to  tho 
grave. 

Their  children  grow  up  without  any  chastisement  either 
by  words  or  blows.  Indeed  severe  punishment  is  not  so 
necessary  with  their  children,  who  are  very  quiet,  sheepish, 
and  not  at  all  mischievously  inclined.  Besides,  their  dispo- 
sition is  such,  that  in  case  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  any  thing  by  entreaties  or  arguments,  they  would 
rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  com- 
pelled to  it.  Whether  this  be  their  natural  temper,  or  the 
effect  of  an  unrestrained  will,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  interval  between  their  second  and  fifth  year  in  gene- 
ral forms  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks.  They  are 
then  very  restless,  crying,  scratching,  and  striking  all  that 
come  in  their  way ;  but  should  a  mother  suffer  her  patience 
to  be  exhausted  and  strike  her  child,  especially  if  it  be  a 
son,  who  from  his  birth  is  regarded  as  the  future  lord  of  the 
house,  she  would  ensure  her  husband's  resentment.  The 
nearer  their  children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  the  mor 
quiet  and  tractable  they  become.  Very  little  of  duplicity, 
self-will,  or  other  gross  failings,  is  observable  in  their  con- 
duct. They  follow  their  parents  willingly,  because  it  suits 
Iheir  inclinations,  but  expect  kind  treatment  in  return,  and 
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if  required  to  perform  something  against  their  will,  an- 
swer calmly,  "  I  will  not  do  it."  Ingratitude  m  grown- 
up children  towards  their  old  decrepid  parents,  is  scarcely 
ever  exemplified  among  them.  Indeed  their  character 
seems  in  most  respects  to  form  an  exact  opposite  to  that 
of  children  born  in  civilized  countries,  whose  inward  de- 
pravity becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

As  sOon  as  a  boy  gets  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  his  father 
puts  a  small  bow   and  arrows  into  his  hands,    and  makes 
him  practise  shooting  or  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  on  the 
sea-shore.     He    also   gives   him  a   knife  to   cut   toys   for 
his   amusement.     When  his  son  is  ten   years  old,  he  fur- 
nishes  him  with  a  kajak,  that  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
company  with  other  boys  in  rowing,  recovering  his  position 
when  overset,  and  catching  birds  or  fishes.     In  his  fifteonth 
year  he  must  attend  his  father  to  the  seal  fishery.     Of  the 
iirst  seal  which  he  catches,  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the 
neighbours  and  inmates  of  the  family,   during  which  the 
young  adventurer  relates  how  he  accomplished  his  exploit. 
The  guests  express   their   surprise  at  his  dexterity,    and 
praise  the  flesh  as  peculiarly  excellent;   and  the  females 
afterwards  begin  to  choose  a  wife  for  him.    Those  who  are 
unable  to  catch  seals  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  and 
must  live  like  the  women  upon  ulks  which  they  catch  on  the 
ice,   muscles,   and  dried  herrings.     Many  instances  occur 
of  those  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  attain  the  art.     When 
a  young  man  is  twenty  years  of  age  he  must  be  able  to 
manufacture  his  own  kajak  and  fishing  tackles,  and  to  equip 
himself  with  every   thing    necessary    for    a  Greenlander. 
Some  years  after  he  marries,  but  fixes  his  residence  near 
that  of  his  parents  during  their  life-time,  employing  his  mo- 
ther as  housekeeper. 

The  girls  do  nothing  till  they  are  fourteen,  but  sing, 
dance  and  romp  about,  except  perhaps  caring  for  a  child, 
or  fetching  water.     They  are  then  employed  in  sewing, 
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cooking,  and  dressing  leather.  When  they  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  they  must  learn  to  row  in  a  soman's  boat, 
and  help  to  build  houses. 

All  gro\  n-up  women  spend  a  life  of  slavery.  While 
they  remain  with  their  parents  they  are  well  off;  but  from 
twenty  years  of  age  till  death,  their  life  is  one  series  of 
anxieties,  wretchedness,  and  toil.  When  their  father  dies, 
they  inherit  nothing,  and  must  serve  in  other  families,  where 
they  indeed  do  not  lack  a  sufficiency  of  food,  but  are  badly 
off  for  decent  cloathing.  For  want  of  this,  especially  if 
tbey  are  not  handsome,  or  clever  at  their  work,  they  must 
remain  single.  They  never  can  make  choice  of  a  husband ; 
and  should  any  one  marry  them,  they  live  for  the  first  year, 
especially  if  without  children,  in  continual  dread  of  a  di- 
vorce. If  this  takes  place,  they  must  enter  into  servic« 
again,  and  are  often  forced  to  barter  their  chastity  in  ex- 
change for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Even  if  a  wife  remains 
with  her  husband,  she  must  serve  as  his  mother's  maid, 
and  often  puts  up  with  a  blow  in  the  face,  besides  perhaps 
being  forced  to  pay  her  court  to  several  other  misti3sses. 
When  he  dies  she  has  no  other  jointure  than  what  she 
brought  with  her,  and  must  serve  more  submissively  in  ano- 
ther family  on  account  of  her  children,  than  a  single  maid 
who  can  go  away  when  she  pleases.  But  if  a  widow  hap- 
pens to  have  grown-up  sons,  her  situation  is  often  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  married  woman,  because  she  has  their  do- 
mestic concerns  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Very  old  women 
generally  pass  for  witches,  and  sometimes  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  reputation,  as  it  is  attended  with  present  profit ; 
but  most  of  them  come  to  a  lamentable  end,  as,  upon  tho 
least  suspicion  of  having  bewitched  some  one,  they  are 
stoned,  precipitated  into  the  ocean,  or  stabbed  and  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  should  they  even  escape  this  suspicion,  if  they 
become  burdensome,  they  are  often  either  buried  alive,  or 
compelled   to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea.     The  pre- 
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tended  motive  of  their  relatives  for  such  glaring  impiety  is 
compassion,  but  their  real  one  is  avarice. 

la  spite  ci  all  their  cares,  toils,  and  vexation,  the  womea 
commonly  arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  the  men,  who,  by 
spending  most  of  their  time  at  sea,  in  snasf  and  rain,  in  the 
severest  winter,  as  well  as  during  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  by  lUtemate  fastipg  pod  ^uttony,  9S  tliey  generally 
pine  ^ofttselves  dnring  1M  day,  but  gotmandize  sp  much 
the  more  at  night,  they  are  so  debilitated  that  they  s^Idpm 
jBtttain  ^e  i^e  of  fifty.  Besides,  as  many  perish  in  tiie  waves, 
the  population  of  Greenland  contains  a  greater  proporti(MC  oi 
fiMBales.  The  women  frequently  live  eighty  years  and  up« 
vrards.  At  this  age,  those  mnong  them  who  are  not  condemned 
for  witchcraft  nniformly  become  instruments  of  mischief, 
betaking  themselves  to  lying,  slandering,  or  match-making, 
to  gain  a  livelihood;  and  above  all,  instil  their  ridiculous 
sup^rstiHons  into  the  minds  of  young  persons,  thereby  pre^ 
venting  them  from  a  rational  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  Chris? 
tianity. 

l%e  method  die  Greenlanders  make  use  of  in  dressing 
leather  for  their  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  wfaieh  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  women,  is  briefly  as  follows.  For  lth<^r 
imiry  seal'skin  dress,  they  scrape  the  skin  thin,  soak  it 
twenty-four  b:.i»8  in  the  urine  tub  tp  extract  tiie  oil,  and 
tlien  stretch  it  with  pegs  on  the  grass  to  dry.  In  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  dressing,  it  ^s  crinkled  with  urine^ 
smoothed  vrith  pumice  stpne,  and  softened  by  ^ctio^  be- 
tween the  hands..  The  sole-leather  is  steeped  several  days 
in  the  urine-tub.  They  then  scrape  off  the  loosened  hair  with 
a  knife  or  pull  it  out  with  their  teeth,  and  lay  the  skin  to  dry. 
The  leather  called  erisek,  of  which  they  manufacture  the 
legs  of  boots,  and  the  upper  leather  of  shoes,  is  prepared 
neaily  in  the  same  wi^  as  the  kapitek,  but  is  scraped  thin- 
ner. Of  this  diey  also  make  the  great  coats,  which  the 
men  draw  oyer  their  usual  dress  wh«!i  they  go  a  fishing.  I 
is  iD4eed  soon  soaked  through  rnd  through  by  the  salt-water 
P.  V.  10.  T  V 
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and  rain,  but  keieps  the  under-dress  dry,  and  I^  often  worn 
by  European  sailors.  The  smooth  black  skins  (ervgak) 
worn  on  shore,  besides  undergoing  the  abovementioned  pre- 
paration, receive  an  additional  rubbing,  which  renders  them 
more  pliable,  but  at  the  same  time  unfit  to  keep  out  water 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots.      •••.•■  /  )-  •.  •  •' 

To  cover  their  boats,  they  choose  the  strongest  and  thick- 
est seal-skins.    They  leave  a  quantity  of  blubber  on  the  in- 
side, roll  them  up,  and  either  sit  upon  them  several  weeks, 
or  lay  them  under  some  grass  in  the  sun,  till  the  hair  be- 
comes quite  loose.    Then  after  bemg  softened  by  lying  a 
few  days  in  the  salt-water,  they  are  found  ready  for  covering 
women's  boats  and  kajaks.     In  doing  this  they  draw  the 
borders  of  the  skin  together  with  their  teeth,  and  then  sew 
them  up,  afterwards  daubing  the  seams  with  old  seal's  blub- 
ber instead  of  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking.    Great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  not  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  leather,  be- 
cause if  this  is  in  the  leaA  damaged,  the  salt  water  soon 
corrodes  it  into  holes.     Pieces  of  waste  leather  they  scrape 
thin,  and  lay  them  on  the  snow,  or  hang*  theni  up  to  bleach, 
sometimes  coloring  them  with  fir-bark,  which  they  strip  off 
branches  driven  near  the  shore  by  the  waves.    This  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  the  teeth.    The  skins  of  birds  are  first 
detached  from  the  head,  and  then  drawn  over  the  body.    Af- 
ter scraping  off  the  fat  with  a  muscle  shell,  they  hand  them 
about  by  way  of  a  collation  to  guests  of  respectability,  to  chew 
between  meals.     They  are  afterwards  soaked  in  the  urine-tub, 
dried  and  eaten.     The  skin  on  the  backs  of  sea-fowl  is  ma 
nufactured  into  a  thin,  light  under- dress,  and  that  which  co 
vers  their  bellies  into  warm  winter  clothing.     Of  the  skin  ot 
the  neck,  they  make  fine  dresses  for  extraordinary  occasions 
turning  the  feathers  outside.     •;• .  ,,ff  •  i.j     ....  ..Hi-.  .  hi  .v   ! 

The  different  offices  of  husband  and  wife  are  far  more 
clearly  distinguished  among  them,  than  among  Europeans. 
Each  knows  his  own  business,  and  never  interferes  in  the 
otners  affairs.  The  man  makes  his  hunting  and  fishing  im- 
piements,  and  the  frame  work  of  the  boats,  and  his  wife 
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co\or9  them  with  leather.  He  hunts  and  fishes,  but  having, 
brought  his  booty  to  land,  troubles  himself  no  further  about 
it ;  for  it  would  be  a  stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  much 
as  drew  a  seal  out  of  the  water.  The  women  perform  the 
ofRces  of  butchers,  cooks,  tanners,  sempstresses,  masons, 
and  shoe-makers,  furnished  only  with  a  crooked  knife  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  crescent,  several  large  and  small  needles,  a  thim- 
ble, and  their  own  teeth,  with  which  they  stretch  the  lea- 
ther in  tanning  or  currying.  With  the  exception  of  the 
woodwork,  they  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they 
have  to  carry  stones,  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their 
backs,  the  men  look  on  with  the  great'\st  insensibility,  not 
Elirring  a  finger  to  assist  them.  As  some  compensation  for 
these  toils,  they  have  the  entire  management  of  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  excepting  the  blubber,  which  is  sold  by  the  hus- 
band ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they  may  feast  with- 
out restraint.  When  all  their  provision  is  consumed,  they 
will  fast  quite  patiently,  or  eat  the  remnants  of  old  shoes, 
and  only  the  necessities  of  their  children  seem  to  afflict  them. 

When  a  married  pair  have  no  grown-up  children,  they 
frequently  adopt  one  or  more  orphan  boys  and  girls,  or  a  wi- 
dow, to  assist  in  hunting  or  housekeeping,  and  to  supply 
the  future  wants  of  the  family.  Though  used  as  servants, 
they  suffer  no  compulsion.  The  boy  is  regarded  as  the  fu 
ture  master  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  is  left  to  her  own  op- 
tion either  to  stay  in  the  family,  or  to  seek  another  situation. 
A  master  never  inflicts  blows  upon  his  servant,  and  to  strike 
a  maid  would  bo  deemed  a  great  reproach. 

In  the  dirtiness  and  disorder  of  their  housekeeping,  the 
Greenlanders,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  resemble  a  society 
of  gypsies.  It  is  almost  sickening  to  view  their  hands  and 
faces  smeared  with  grease,  their  food  cooked  and  eaten  so 
disgu«!tingly,  and  their  filthy  clothes  swarming  with  vermm. 
Yet  an  attentive  observer  will  perceive  an  appearance  of  or- 
der and  good  management  in  some  branches  of  their  domes- 
tic economy,  which  though  it  may  not  couu;firDaIaace  tneir 
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inoleanliness,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  Europeans  in 
tiieir  circumstances ;  and  their  habitations,  with  all  their  fil« 
thiness,  have  often  afforded  foreigners  a  welcome  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ten  families  frequently  live 
ill  a  house  not  much  above  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  broadt 
yet  their  confined  dwellings  and  scaiity  furniture^  afe  always 
in  good  order*  As  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  accoutre-^ 
ments*  the  man  is  always  repairing  or  improving  theny 

Such  atticles  of  dress  as  are  not  in  daily  use  they  lay  by 
in  leathern  sacks,  shaped  nearly  like  a  chest«  and  neatly 
embroidered  with  various  devices^  Their  water  vessels  are 
made  partly  of  wood,  ornamented  with  bone,  partly  of  cop« 
per  ;  and  are  kept  so  clean  that  an  European  would  feel  no 
disgust  at  drinking  out  of  them,  were  the  water  not  fetched 
in  foetid  leathern  buckets.  Greenlanders  are  seldom  seen 
easing  themselves.  They  choose  a  sequestered  spot,  and 
are  so  delicate  in  this  point  that  they  will  not  eat  any  vege- 
tables, not  even  the  valuable  scunry  grass,  because  they 
grow  most  abundantly  in  places  frequented  for  this  purposet 
Their  quiet,  sociable  disposition^  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
There  is  less  noise  and  confusion  in  a  Greenland  house  in- 
habited by  ten  couples,  with  numerous  childi^en  of  difierent 
agesj  than  in  a  single  European  one,  where  only  two  rela"* 
tions  reside  with  their  families.  When  a  Greenlander  con-^ 
aiders  himself  injured  by  his  neighbour,  he  retires  without 
any  reprisals  into  another  bouse.  They  assist  each  other 
willingly^  and  in  some  respects  live  in  common,  without  any 
one  becoming  dependant  or  idle.  Whoever  returns  in  the 
evening  after  a  successful  fishing  excursion,  especially  if  it 
be  in  winter^  when  seals  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  catch 
shares  his  provision  with  all  the  poor  widows  in  the  house 
besides  inviting  several  neighbours  to  his  tablet  But  ho 
one,  be  he  ever  so  poor  and  hungry,  will  beg  for  any  thing  to 
eat.  Indeed  the  prevailing  hospitality  both  towards  friends 
and  strangers,  makes  it  perfectly  needless,  and  is  the  more 
necessary  and  laudable,  as  they  may  sometimes  scour  the 
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bays,  for  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  without  meeting  with  n 
■ingle  seal. 

Their  deportment  in  the  social  mtercourse  of  evefy-day 
life  is  discreet,  cautious,  friendly,  mannerly  and  modest. 
They  are,  however,  perfect  strangers  to  false  shame,  jea- 
lous reserve,  or  affectation,  though  they  have  the  art  of  dis- 
sembling their  wishes  and  inclinations.  Their  concern  is 
notto  shine  among  their  equals,  but  to  avoid  rendering  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  tarnishing  their  good  name.  If  true 
politeness  may  be  allowed  to  exist  without  artificial  phrases, 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  strange  or  ridiculous  gri- 
maces, the  Greenlanders  are  a  polite  people.  Salutations 
and  marks  of  respect  are  indeed  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  laugh  to  see  an  European  standing  bare-headed  be- 
fore his  superior,  or  a  servant  submitting  to  ill-usage  from 
his  master.  The  children  and  domestics,  however,  show 
due  reverence  to  age,  and  all  behave  respectfully  to  one  ano- 
ther. 

In  company  they  are  loquacious,  and  fond  of  ironical  re- 
Inarks.  A  satirical  manner  is  more  effectual  in  debating  with 
them,  than  the  most  solid  arguments  or  remonstrances,  de- 
livered in  a  grave,  austere  tone.  If  they  are  hard  pressed 
in  a  dispute,  they  become  head-strong  and  obstinate.  They 
are  anxious  to  please,  or  rather  not  to  displease  each  other, 
and  carefully  avoid  whatever  might  excite  uneasiness.  This 
principle  seems  to  run  through  all  their  actions.  No  one 
interrupts  another  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  nor  do  they 
willingly  contradict  each  other,  much  less  give  way  to  cla- 
morous brawling.  If  an  affront  is  offered,  the  injured  party 
does  not  attempt  to  retaliate  either  by  violence  or  abusive 
language  ;  their  differences  therefore  seldom  proceed  to  open 
quarrels,  and  their  language  does  not  furnish  one  single 
Irord  expressive  of  abuse  or  execration.  They  laugh  at 
Irhat  they  think  laughable,  but  most  heartily  when  an  Euro- 
(>ean  is  the  subject ;  yet  their  mirth  is  not  rude  or  noisy. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  things  which  are  not  in  themselves 
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unnatural  and  indecent,  nor  will  they  bear  to  be  reprimanded 
for  them.  They  are  however  bo  CLmpIaisant  as  to  forbear 
these  rudenesses  in  the  presence  of  Europeans;,  as  soon  as 
they  understand  that  their  company  will  otherwise  be  disa« 
greeable. 

In  their  visits,  they  carry  with  them  a  small  present  of 
eatables  or  peltry.     If  they  are  respectable  and  agreeable 
guests,  they   are   welcomed   with  singing.    All  hands  are 
employed  in  drawing  on  shore  and  unloading  their  boats,  and 
every    one  is  eager   to  have  the  guests  in  his  own  house. 
They  meanwhile  are  silent,  and  wait  till  the  invitations  are 
repeated.     On  their  entrance,  the  upper  garments  are  taken 
off  and  laid  upon  the  rack,  to  dry.     They  are  then  accommo- 
dated with  dry  clothes  and  a  soft  skin  for  a  cushion.     The 
most  honourable  seat  is  the  bench,  which  the  Europeans  ge- 
nerally decline.     The  men  and  women  sit  separate.     The 
men  converse  very  gravely  on  the  subject  of  the  weather  and 
hunting ;  the  women,  after  howling  in  concert  for  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  amuse  themselves  with  stories.     The  snuff- 
horn,  whicH  is  made  of  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  elegantly 
mounted  with  tin  or  copper,  is  liberally  handed  round  the 
circle ;  and  they  snuff  up  the  contents  with  Hheir  nostrils, 
without  any  intermediate  conveyance. 

The  entertainment  is  in  the  mean  time  laid  out,  to  which 
the  whole  family,  and  occasionally  some  neighbours,  are  in- 
vited. The  visitors  seem  to  be  vastly  indiflerent  about  what 
passes,  and  require  much  pressing  to  begin,  lest  they  should 
appear  poor  or  greedy.  Three  or  four  dishes  are  the  cus- 
tomary compliment,,  but  a  large  feast  consists  of  more.  A 
merchant,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited,  with  seve- 
ral respectable  Oreenlanders,  counted  the  following-  dishes ; 
dried  herrings;  dried  seal's  flesh;  the  same  boiled;  half 
raw  or  putrid  seal's  flesh  called  mikiak ;  boiled  awks ;  part 
of  a  whale's  tail  in  a  half  putrid  state,  which  was  considered 
as  the  prlticipal  dish ;  dried  salmon ;  dried  rein-deer  veni- 
son ;  preserves  jf  crowberries,   mixed  with  the  chyle  from 
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the  maw  of  the  rein- deer ;  nnd  lastly,  the  same  enriched  with 
train-oil.  '     '  » 

The  tahle-talk  is  Lept  up  for  several  hours  without  any 
other  topic  than  the  seal- hunt.  Their  stories  are  indeed 
sufficiently  lengthy,  but  they  are  told  with^such  animation, 
that  the  hearers  feel  no  inclination  to  yawn.  If  the  harpoon- 
ing of  a  seal  for  instance  is  described,  they  particularize  time 
and  place  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  point  out  every  move- 
ment made  by  themselves  or  the  seal,  imitate  with  the  left 
hand  all  the  windings  and  doublings  of  the  animal,  and  with 
the  right  the  motions  of  their  kajak,  their  manner  of  holding 
the  dart,  taking  aim,  and  finally  piercing  their  mark ;  and 
all  this  with  such  truth  and  nature,  that  it  'S  impossible  io 
withhold  admiration.  The  children,  who  derive  the  chief 
profit  from  these  narrations,  listen  with  deep  attention ;  but 
they  say  nothing,  except  in  reply  to  a  question,  and  then 
their  answer  is  short  and  modest. 

If  Europeans  are  in  company,  their  accounts  of  their  own 
country  are  received  with  pleasure.  Relations  of  this  kind, 
however,  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  must  be  illustrated  by 
comparisons.  For  example :  "A  city  or  country  has  so 
many  inhabitants,  that  s^ich  a  certain  number  of  whales  will 
scarcely  supply  them  with  food  for  a  day.  They  eat  no  whales 
in  that  country,  but  bread,  which  grows  out  of  the  ground 
like  grass,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  horns ;  and 
they  are  carried  about  upon  the  backs  of  great  and  strong 
beasts,  or  drawn  upon  a  wooden  frame." 

The  auditors  now  call  bread,  grass;  oxen,  rein-deer;  and 
horses,  great  dogs.  They  wonder  at  every  thing,  and  ex- 
press a  desire  to  dwell  in  so  fine  and  fertile  a  country ;  but 
this  inclination  vanishes  when  they  are  told  that  thunder  is 
frequent,  and  no  seals  are  found  there.  They  likewise  listen 
with  willingness  to  discourse  about  God  and  religion  as  long 
as  no  application  is  made  to  themselves,  and  their  supersti- 
tious fables  and  customs  allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

When  the  feast  is  concluded,  the  strangers  are  hospitably 
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directed  to  a  sleeping^  place  apart,  and  supplied  with  new 
pelts  ;  but  they  sit  up  out  of  politeness,  till  the  master  of  the 
house  has  retied  to  rest. 

Their  tradin|g^  nec^ociatipns  are  Terfaimply  and  concisely 
conducted.  Tfaey  moke  mutual  exchanges  with  each  other 
for  what  they  need  ;  and  as  they  have  a  childish  fondness  for 
novelty  and  Tsriety,  this  bartering  is  carried  on  in  some  oases 
to  'an  indefinite  extent,  and  to  the  no  small  detriment  of 
their  domestic  economy.  The  most  useful  article  is  bartered 
for  a  worthless  trifle  which  chances  to  strike  their  eye,  and 
a  valuable  bargain  is  rejected,  if  the  ofi'ered  commodity  dues 
not  exacliy  please  them. 

They  have  no  disposithtrb  cd  ovBr^reaoh  each  other,  still 
less  to  steal,  which  is  considered  as  excessively  disgraceful ; 
but  if  they  ca'.i  contrive  to  cheat  or  rub  an  European,  they 
boast  of  it,  and  plume  themselves  on  their  superior  cunning. 

Their  commerce  is  partly  amongst  themselves,  andpartly 
withiactors  and  sailors.  Amongst  themselves  they  hold  a 
kind  of  fair.  Every  large  concourse  of  Greenlanders,  at  u 
dance,  or  the  winter  festival  of  the  sun,  is  frequented  b> 
persons  who  expose  their  wares  to  view,  and  make  known 
what  commodities  they  want  in  exchange.  Any  one  disposed 
to  purchase,  brings  the  goods  in  request,  and  the  bargain  in 
complete.  The  principal  trade  is  in  vessels  of  Weichstein, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  ia  every  place.  And  since  the 
Southlanders  have  no  whales,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  coast  are  in  waat  of  wood,  numerous  companies  of 
Greenlanders  make  every  summer  a  voyage  of  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  out  of  the  south,  or  even  from 
the  east  coast,  to  Disko,  in  new  kajaks  and  large  boats. 
They  barter  their  lading  of  wood  for  the  horns  of  the  narwhal, 
teeth,  bones,  aad  the  sinews  of  the  whale,  which  they  in 
part  sell  again  during  their  return  homeward. 

They  are  so  habituated  to  these  migrations,  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  love  of  change,  that  if  the  motive  of  com- 
rnerce  were  wanting,  they  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  one 
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place.  Tliey  take  with  them  their  whole  family  and  sub- 
stance, as  several  years  ehipse  before  their  return.  "When 
arrested  in  their  course  by  winter,  they  repair,  if  possible, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  colony,  build  a  house,  and  arrange 
plans  for  their  livelihood.  The  land  and  sea  are  open  to 
them,  and  as  some  of  these  roving  families  occasionally  set- 
tle along  the  coast,  they  every  where  find  useful  friend^  and 
acquaintances.  .  . 

To  the  factors,  the  Greenlasders  carry  fox  and  seal-skins, 
but  particularly  blubber,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  traffio 
was  probably  set  on  foot.  In  exchange  they  receive  no  mo* 
ney ;  that  is  of  no  value  whatever  amongst  them,  and  it  is 
quite  indifferent  whether  they  have  a  piece  of  gold  or  a 
^enny,  glass  beads  or  diamonds  banging  round  their  neck, 
fhey  esteem  things  of  this  kind  merely  because  they  shine, 
and  instances  are  known  of  their  giving  a  guinea  or  a  Spa- 
nish dollar,  stolen  from  seamen,  for  a  few  ounces  of  gun- 
powder or  a  bit  of  tobacco.  Iron  is  in  far  more  request,  for  they 
iind  it  useful.  They  receive  therefore  from  the  factors  ao« 
cording  to  a  fixed  price,  iron  heads  for  their  darts,  knives, 
saws,  chisels,  and  needles;  also  striped  linen  and  cotton, 
kersey-stuffs,  woollon  stockings  and  caps,  handkerchiefs, 
boards,  boxes,  wooden  and  pewter  plates,  and  copper  ket- 
tles; with  looking-glasses,  combs,  ribbons,  and  variou5k 
trinkets  for  the  children.  Fowling-pieces  and  ammunition 
are  eagerly  purchased,  though  they  in  general  are  a  source 
of  detriiiient  rather  than  profit,  to  their  domestic  affairs. 
Tobacco,  which  they  use  only  in  snuff,  is  their  small  coin. 
They  expect  a  piece  of  tobacco  for  every  service :  with  this 
drug  they  pay  their  shoemakers  and  tailors;  tliey  profl'er, 
for  a  small  quantity  of  it,  a  handful  of  eider-down,  a  parcel 
of  eggs,  birds,  a  plate  of  fish,  and  the  like ;  and  for  this 
many  a  poor,  miserable  spendthrift  barters  the  clothes  from 
his  back,  and  starves  with  his  children,  rather  than  part 
with  this  luxury;  this  article  in  fine  like  spirituous  liquors 
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nnionp^  other  imtibh's,  in  a.  ferlilb  soUrce  of  iH(!^g^ce  nnd 
iiiiserv.  . 

Tlie  ctniiciiiff  f^seiliblu's  iifid  ihe  feljst  of  the  sifn,  tire  ntit 
feli'jn'ous  cereinbhie's,  as  tinlohgst  other  he'atHehs,  Htit  sdlet^r 
for  ui^ersibii.  Tile  Greenlri!i(Ters'celbbfai^.  the  sim 'feast  nt 
the  printer 'solsiice  oii'theSljtl  of  ^(6c^n\h(ir,  a^  la  T*pjoiiilh^- 
for  the  return  of  the  suu  ftriil'gboil  Waihidr  ftir  'hiinHrtg-.  Tlie^ 
crowd  together  to  it  in  large  parties  from  the  \^hole'c6uiitry, 
enteTtam  eacTi  'other  with  th^ir  'bd^t  ""cHber,  Hhd  tvh<*n  "they 
fiaVb  eaten  !o  1'alieiy,  f(irlnt(f\l'6\itidTi4s*lWpoVsible,1hfe  oiily 
be vVr'ag-e  being  Valer,'th'ey*rf4ellp  tb'^|ib^hnd  dattce. 

T^heir'otity  miisicilirfsihiM^ih'is'tHte  drnm,  <WMfeh  con- 
Bisisofa'hbbp'ofVbod'c^r'WhareboU'e^tWo  Angel's  Brdbd,  of 
aratheroval  fdVni/ii'fblit  anda'hiilf  in  iliattieter,  coVeted 
on  one  sideority  \i{h'a'flhe  %\i\,  6r  the 'hitegunient  of  a 
whale's  '^ong^e,  'and  'IVifftlsh^tl  with  'a  'ihlall  'hati'dh  The 
performer  holds  it  in  ihe'teft'hrlbU,  atitl  strikes  it  with  a  small 
stTclt  oh4he'urtc\eV\'iUrM<ie,'ft^a]S^^  \1^  dt'each  strbke,  though 
he  does  not' cliAW^fe  h?s^gt6'iWd.  Wrs  is^'^ccomfi^rti^d  with 
many  wbnderfiiriWotibVis  'if 'Ihe^hbad'ahti  \vrhole  body,  and 
performed  'in''c(iWm6ii'hiW8ic^l^time,'so  that'two  ^ttttfres  fall 
3n  every  ctbtchet.  He  'sings  '6f  the  settl-hitnt  atid'tfeeSr  ex- 
ploits in  ifte  ctiace/ chants  iWe  de^'ds  of  thdr  attcdifefois,  1dttd 
testifies  his  joy  for  the  retrb^essiohWtfie  snti.  Tlie  s^fec- 
lators  do  hot  sit  ih  sllehce,  b\it  WcAVAii^y  e  A  verse' *df  his 
song  with  a  tdtei^ted  chords  of  libna'djiili,  'Aj^h^Hi-^  PSb 
Mt  the  Airst  bar  fills^^  fourth/ and  the  ne^tt^s  b'^ta'a'Wote 
liigher  dh^  so  oh.  lllie  mti^iiclan  siff^s  fdiir  HkiitAs  ftV'6ti#y 
Ui ;  the  t^o  first  c'bVh&oniy  C&fi^k  '6(  ■  the '  t feVtatlt '  Ihi^e 
i5niha  ajali;-ihe  ''6ttr^i:s*4te  a^?^6¥tatlve,  %liere  "a' sh6H  SIW- 
l^ffe  Without  rMyirie^'alti^i-iiA'J^es'V^tth  ihe' eUM^^P ^ta'  #js*h. 
*l*keWtogrettier4t'roifeis  a^H6n^^1'<lte^c^tubi,"as'tes : 

the  Si^dc(Me%n*  f^VdWiS^«g^.  .  xj  n :,    : 

'    ;  '^itea^ah;'^,^^!!!!!  '     '--   '  - 

Amiia  ajah,  aj£th/^h-hu !  .    1  . .    /. 
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The  singer  wt?U  kiip^^s.  l^ow  to  express  the  (UnVrout  pas- 
stuna  by  tlu9  soft  017  atiiinatt^d  nptes  of  tlie  drum  aud  tlie 
inoiioQS  of  his  body,  which  is  naked  down  to  the  hips.  An 
iict  lusts  a  full  quuEtc^  uf  un  hour.  When  one  perforincr 
is  tired  and  bathed  iu  perspira^^ion,  another  steps  into  the 
circle.  This  they  pro^ao;  the  y  hole  nig^ht  through,  and 
al'ter  sleeping  the  nifxi  d,ay  and  agajn  ^orgi^i^g  tljeir  stp- 
nicichs,  they  rene\y,  the  sports  lu  tlie  evepiptf,  Tliese  revels 
are  kept  up  fo?  several  Heights,  till  all  theljr  provisions  arc 
consumed,  or  (ill  they  l?ecome  too  exhaustec\  to  articulate 
any  longer.  He  w^o  cmi  make,  the  drOjllost  contortions  of 
his  body  passes,  fqr  \k^  piaisftec-sin^er.      .  . 

'L^bey  likewise  play  at  b^H  by  mooi^light.  In  this  game, 
they  separate  into  two  parties.  The  l^all  is  t|irowD  from 
one  to  another  of  the  sa^ie  sid^,  wlip  endeavour  to  keep  it 
to  themselves,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  the  other  pa^ty  to  wrest 
it  from  them.  They  a|§o  ?et  up  a  goal,  and  exercise  their 
agility  at  foot-ball. 

They  have  seve^ral  ways  of  trying  their  strength.  Two 
competitors,  for  insjappe,  strike  each  other  with  ^he  fist  on 
the  naked  back,  and  he  who  holds  out  longest  is  declared 
conqueror.  T^©  sijccessful  champion  swaggers  about, 
challenging  otbprs  to  the  contest,  till  he  lil^e^ise  is  grubbed 
to  satiety.  Again,  they  sit  down  and  link  their  legs  and 
arms  together,  and  he  that  can  put- pull  |he  other  is  victor. 
Or  they  vary  this  contest,  by  hooking  together  thejr  fingers, 
and  then  pulling.  Sometimes  they  tie  a  cord  to  the  beem  of  a 
house,  suspend  tj^pipsplypa  to  it  by  foot  and  ^ym,  and  throw 
themselves  into  m^ny  artful  postures  like  rope-dancers. 

Young  people  ar^  fond  of  turning  round  a  board  upon  ap 
axle,  with  an  inclpx  fi:^ed  to  it,  something  like  an  EO  table, 
and  he  to  whoni  tlje  finger  points,  when  its  rotatory  motion 
has  ceased,  wins  tpe  stake.  ..  *^^' 

The  children,  apd  especially  the  ^rls,  amuse  themselves 
by  joining  hands,  fqrming  a  ring,  anc^  striking  pp  a  skip- 
ping  dance,    accompanying  it  with    their    voices,      ^uch 
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dancing-meetings  are  also  held  at  other  seasons  of  the  year» 
when  their  store-houses  ate  full,  and  little  can  be  done 
at  sea. 

The   most  lemarkable    circumstance   is,  that  they  even 
decide  their  quarrels  by  a  match  of  singing  and  dancing, 
which    they  call    the    singing-combat.     If  a  Greenlander 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  another,  he  discovers  no  symp- 
toms of  revengeful  designs,  anger,  or  vexation,  but  he  com- 
poses a  satirical  poem,  which  he  recites  with  singing  and 
dancing,  in  the  presence  of  his  domestics^  and  particularly 
the  female  part  of  his  family,  till  they  know  it  by  rote.    He 
then  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country  challenges  his  antago- 
nist to  a  satirical  duel.    Th6  latter  appears  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  I  7th  parties  enter  the  lists.     The  complainant 
begins  to  sing  his  satire,  dancing  to  the  beat  of  the  drum« 
and  cheered  by  the  echoing  Amna  ajah  of  his  partizans,  who 
join  in  every  line,  while  he  reipeats  so  many  ludicrous  stories 
of  which  his  adversary  is  the  subject,  that  the  auditors  can- 
not forbear  laughing.  Wh^n  he  has  finished,  the  respondent 
steps  forth,  and  retorts  the  accusation,  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  his  party,  by  a  similar  string  of  lampoons.    The  accuser 
renews  the  ass'^ult,  and  is  again  rebuffed ;  and  this  conti- 
nues till  one  ol  the  competitors  is  weary.    He  who  has  tbo 
last  word  wins  the  trial,  and  obtains  thenceforward  a  repu- 
table name.    An  opportunity  is  here  oftered  of  telling  very 
plain  and  cutting  truths,  but  there  must  be  no  mixture  of 
rudeness  or  passion.    The  assembled  spectators  decide  the 
victory,  and  the  parties  in  future  are  the  best  of  friends. 

This  contest  is  seldom  attended  with  any  disorderly  con- 
duct, except  that  a  man  who  is  well  seconded  sometimes 
carries  off  a  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  It  serves  a 
higher  purpose  than  mere  diversion.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  putting  immorality  to  the  blush,  and  cherishing  virtuous 
principles;  for  reminding  debtors  of  the  duty  of  repayment; 
for   branding   falsehood  and   detraction  with    infamy ;    for 
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|»tinishing  fraud  and  injustice ;  and,  most  of  all,  for  over- 
whelming adultery  with  its  merited  contempt.  Nothing  so 
effectually  restrains  a  Greenlander  from  vice,  as  the  dread 
of  public  disgrace.  And  this  pleasant  way  of  revenge  even 
prevents  many  from  wreaking  their  malice  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  af- 
fair depends  upon  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated satirists  and  moral  pliilosophers  of  the  Greenlanders, 
are  generally  the  most  profligate  in  their  lives. 

The  drum-dances  of  the  Greenlanders  are  their  Olym- 
pic games,  their  areopagus,  their  rostrum,  their  theatre, 
their  fair,  and  their  forum.  Here  they  cite  each  other  to 
appear  and  decide  their  differences,  without  risking  their 
lives  in  the  duel,  or  wounding  each  other's  honour  by  the 
envenomed  pen.  We  cannot  blame  their  method  of  disgrac- 
ing malevolence,  punishing  guilt,  and  obtaining  redress  of 
wrongs,  as  long  as  they  are  savages  without  religion^  and 
destitute  of  the  very  shadow  of  civil  polity.  They  Jive  as 
we  may  suppose  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  to  have 
lived,  before  they  learned  to  envy  their  fellow-mortals,  and 
to  rob  each  other  of  honour,  property,  freedom,  and  life. 
A  father  governs  his  family  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  has  no 
command  beyond  it,  nor  will  he  submit  to  the  authority  of 
any  one.  Thus  also  several  families  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  each  other. 
They  merely  agree  to  repair  the  house  in  common,  and  to 
move  in  and  out  together,  as  many  lamps  are  requisite  to 
heat  it  properly.  The  men  however  generally  defer  to  the 
superior  wisdom  c  T  some  senior  father  of  a  family,  who  is 
best  skilled  in  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  and  in  seal 
catching.  He  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  house,  and 
watches  over  its  good  order  and  cleanliness.  If  any  one  re- 
fuses to  follow  his  counsels,  no  compulsion  cr  punishm^.nt 
is  employed;  but  the  next  winter  all  unanimously  decline 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  refractory  person. 
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and  hia  fhuKU  &se  toldn  ^OW,  in  «^  s^tkve,^  i^  hfs  is  thou^l^  iff 
sufficient  oonsequoQo^  tp  de^t^H^  t|^s  o^s^^eoji^iit. 

Children  rempjin  wUh  ^i«  parents  a^  H>i^g  ns  tkj^y  Uv^^^ 
even  aft^  m^riage,  aod  r^Jatioms  in  geneiaJ,  are  solicitou:^ 
to  keep  ^r;Aber,  Htmi  ikey  m»y  ^av^  th^  ^Hi^^t  oi  mutuajl, 
assistance  w,  ^e&of  nec^s^ity.  J^  their  Yoyag^^s  the  ^hole 
numbe*  of  k?yak^.  in  cpn^pany  p^t  themsel,v^^  ui^der  the  gyi- 
(iuBC9^  qf  some  copsiderable  maP)  whq  is.  bes^t  acquijunte^  \^itb 
the  way,  but  a»P  ?t  Uberty  to  separate  from  him^  whieixey^if 
they  plea^.  |n  shorty  no  p^e  ^s^^es.  to  us^ix]^.  authpldty 
over  his  neighbour,  to  pre^H^ibe  Uiw£{  t(f  Vij^,  to  c^ll  him  ^9 
account  for  his  actions^  9^  |o  ej^jct  tax?;^  for  the  publip  ex? 
igencief.  They  have  110.  sllplerf^o^s.  Y^^^bj  and.  no  oppor- 
tunity G^  grpwipg  r:ch  :  their  I\at\lr^|  dispos^tip^  is  averse  to 
any  kin4  ef  compulsion^  ^4  ^1^9  wM^  ^x^^^,  of  the  coun* 
tryisfree  to  j\U.    ;,,  ..1  ..    .;.,  , 

;  They  have  howeyer  some,  t^^efi^l  traditional  customs  b^ 
lyhiqh  they  yegulate  their  co^di^qt  inste^^  of  Ifiwf  ^  byt  tties© 
Hrf»  yery  ps^tially  pbserved,  ^inee  th^re  i^  i|p  punishment  to 
enforce  the  exeoutiofi,  vith  t^^e  |^i|gljp.  excfp$ion  qf  th^  sar 
tirical  dance.    ..:     ,*;      . , .    ,.,,.'  •        Lr  ?       ^ 

Every  one  has  liberty  to  chpp39  l]|is  p^^i^n  place  of  abo^le ; 
but  if  he  finds  a  spot  abre^dy  ocpiipied,  he  dees  pot  land  till 
he  has  announced  his  intention,  aqd  intimation  is  given  that 
his  society  yi^ill  hj^  welcpmer  Th®  c.We  and  fishery,  the 
only  riches  qf  this  cpiintry,  ^e  the  common  birth- right  ^( 
all,  No  ope,  pan  pQmpl^in  P^  a  trespass,  if  an  ^ntire  stran- 
ger comes  to  ^  jrich  fishiiij^  place,  or  even  a  salmon  wea^* 
built  with  much  labpiip,  pn  condition  he  does  not  spoil  it  or 
drive  away  the  fi^Jiies.  Should  the  stranger  disturb  thp  priof 
pppupapt^  he  wiW  rather  ^p  away  ,§nd  starve  th^  engage  in 
a  qui^rrej,  Stranded  wood  qr  the  ^recjc  of  a  ship  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  finder,  but  he  must  Jiaul  it  on  ?hor^,  and  lay  /i 
stone  upon  it,  in  tpkep  that  it  is  aporoniriated ;  if  lhi3isdone 
no  other  Greeijlander  will  metldje  with  it. 

If  a  seal  escapes  with  a  javelin  sticking  in  it,  and  is  af- 
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terwords  kilted  by  another,  It  bek>M|^'s  "to  him  tv'ho  tlirew  the  ' 
first  dart.    If  however  it  has  been  strUck  ivith  the  harjioon  • 
and  bladder,  and  the  line  breaks,  he  loses  his  right.    If  t%o 
hunters  strike  thte  seal  at  ilie  same  titilfe,  ihey  ttiviUe'it.   The 
same  rules  are  obsi^rved  with  t^gard  *tb  'fowls.    A^in,  if 
a»y  one  finds  a  dead  seal  wiih  the1idipbdli*in*it,*he'keepsthe 
seal,  but  restores  the  harpoon  to  the'bWn^.     On  fhfe  teap- 
ture  of  a  walrus,  br  other  Wge  sea  aiailhiill,  the  'h^ifpoiotaer 
claims  the  head  and  tail ;  oHhefest  ofttle'ifclllr'cilSfe  Uti^  t»n6 
may  cut  as  much  as  he'fean  carry  off. 'Wh^h'h'yhtlle'iS't^yn, 
the  very  spectators  have  an  equari?t^h1:'tb4't*w!(h  tlie 'l^Ar-' 
pooners.    On  these  occasions  areaalful  'dbzfhli^idh  eti^tie^s^:  ^e- 
veral  of  the  men  mount  at  dnce  upb'n'flffe  h'lihiitkl,  sltrtl  i^-' 
gerly  fall  to  cutting  it  witli  their  shar'p^kHi^i^;  Vhiatfy  rifie'fre- 
quently  wounded  in  the  scutoe,1)ut  they^b^ar'ho'grtid^e  on 
this  account.   .  •   .    ,     .  - 

If  several  hunters  shoot  a  rein-deer  aftttt'ce.  It  isadjudged 
to  him  whose  arrow  is  lodged  the  neafei^t- to* the' heah,  but 
the  rest  receive  a  share  of  the  flesh.  If  6ne  ^oilil'ds  it  befdri? 
another,  he  gains  the'booty,  though  the  seco'ftd'cast  the  mor- 
tal dart.  Since  the  use  of  muskets,  no  'dne'knowiil^  his 
own  ball,  many  disputes  arise  in  the  chase  which  'Are  not  ea- 
sily decided.  If  a  man  makes  a  fox-ti^p  and  neglects  it  for 
some  time,  another  may  set  it  and  claim  the  ca^tiKred 
animal.  •  .     ^  . .    , .    , 

A  person  lending  his  boat  or  tools,  cannot  demand  repa- 
ration if  they  receive  an  accidental  injury,  except  they  were 
used  without  his  knowledge.  On  this  account  they  lend  re- 
luctantly.  Any  one  who  makes  a  purchase  which  does  liot 
suit  him,  may  return  it,  and  tak e' back  his  equivalettt.  'The 
purchaser  can'  also  take  a  thing  on  credit  if  he  has  riot  the 
means  of  payment  at  hand.  If  he  dies  without  discharging 
the  -debt,  the  creditor  'must  not  affiict  the  dl8c6tls61ate 
!iiourner8  by  the  remembrance  of  the  de6^ased,  biit^fter 
eome  interval  he  may  reclaim  the  article 'bartered,  provided 
t  b  not  lost  in  the  scramble  which  usually  succeeds  tb^j  Ai 
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neral.  This  lenient  system  goes  so  far,  that  if  a  person  losei^ 
or  breaks  an  article  taken  upon  credit,  he  is  not  held  to  his 
agreement. 

These  customs,  which  by  their  long  standing  have  acquired 
the  force  of  laws,  appear  somewhat  strange  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  different  code,  and  are  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  the  factors.  The  Greenlanders  themselves  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  insufficiency  and  iniquity  of  many  of  these  provi- 
so ns,  but  are  deterred  from  altering  them  by  the  dread  of 
ill  report ;  and  their  grand  argument  against  all  objections  is, 
*  This  is  now  the  custom." 

A  correct  notion  of  their  national  character  is  not  easily 
attained.  It  has  been  drawn  by  some  from  the  bright,  and 
by  others  from  the  dark  side,  so  that  various  contradictory 
reports  have  been  spread  upon  the  subject.  Upon  a  super- 
ficial examination  numerous  pleasing  qualities  are  discerned, 
which  might  put  many  nominal  christians  to  the  blush,  and 
wL'ch  riight  easily  impose  upon  those  who  have  had  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  search  them  to  the  bottom,  and  explore  the 
labyrinth  of  their  character  through  all  its  secret  windings 
and  recesses.  Many  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  will  not  allow  them  even  specious  virtues,  set- 
ting them  down  among  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  na- 
tions upon  earth.  By  blending  the  accounts  of  both  parties 
so  far  as  they  are  substantiated  by  evidence,  a  statement  in 
some  measure  correct  may  be  given  of  the  moral  habits  of 
this  singular  race. 

If  the  term  savage  is  understood  to  imply  a  brutal,  unso- 
cial, and  cruel  disposition,  the  Greenlanders  are  not  entitled 
to  the  appellation.  They  are  not  untractable,  wild,  or  bar- 
barous; but  a  mild,  quiet,  and  good-natured  people.  They 
Jive  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  without  government,  but  in 
societies  in  some  measure  realizing  the  dreams  of  modern 
republicans.  These  societies,  which  consist  of  several  fami- 
lies in  one  house,  or  of  several  houses  on  an  island,  are  not 
kept  together  by  fixed  laws,  and  an  executive  power  to  en^ 
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force  them,  but  by  a  certain  order  mutually  understood  and 
spontaneously  agreed  to.  They  have  in  this  way  subsisted, 
probably  for  several  centuries,  with  more  quietness  than  tho 
far-famed  Athens  or  Sparta.  The  Greenlander  may,  com- 
paratively speakmg,  be  called  a  happy  people.  Each  fol* 
lows  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  yet  seldom  injures  his  neigh- 
bour, except  from  motives  of  private  revenge.  Authority 
to  punish  the  infringement  of  justice,  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
dispensible  among  them  as  in  civilized  nations,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  heaven.  Their  lives,  so  hard 
and  penurious  in  our  eyes,  are  abundantly  blessed  with  con- 
tentment. Had  they  any  diet  more  costly  than  seals,  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  pursue  their  present  simple,  uni>- 
form  course  of  life,  or  find  reason  to  pity  Europeans  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  desires.  It  is  their  poverty  also  which 
secures  the  permanency  of  their  freedom.  They  have  no  trea- 
sures, like  the  Mexicans,  to  allure  the  bands  of  robbers, 
and  have  consequently  to  fear  no  wars,  no  violence,  or  op- 
pression, sleeping  more  peacefully  iu  their  lowly  huts,  thap 
the  great  in  their  sumptuous  palaces. 

Several  species  of  vice,  so  prevalent  in  civilized  coun^ 
tries  that  no  laws  or  penalties  can  stem  the  torrent,  are 
s,carcely  ever  observed  among  the  Greenlanders.  They  arc 
never  heard  to  curse,  swear,  scold,  or  use  abusive  language, 
and  with  the  exception  of  certain  nicknames,  bearing  a  sig- 
nificant allusion  to  some  ridiculous  or  shameful  occurrence, 
there  is  not  one  reproachful  epithet  in  their  language.  No 
bawling,  noisy  laughter,  contradiction,  brawling  disputes,  or 
slandering,  occurs  in  their  assemblies.  Though  they  are 
sometimes  very  jocose,  like  to  relate  an  unbecoming  action 
with  humorous  contempt,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  forming 
double  meanings,  no  immodest  jesting,  bitter  mockery,  obscen- 
ity or  foolery,  is  heard  among  them.  Lies,  deception,  and 
stealing  are  rare  ;  violent  robberies  entirely  unknown.  In- 
deed to  judge  only  by  their  external  appearance,  we  should 
not  suspect  them  of  coveting  other  men's  goods.  , 
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It  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  their  abstinence 
from  spiri  uous  liquors,  that  they  are  so  little  addicted  to 
fighting  and  brawling,  and  can  bridle  their  resentment  with 
such  Stoical  firmness.  Wanton  and  lecherous  deportment 
quite  unprecedented  among  them.  At  the  first  sight  of  the 
indecency  committed  among  the  lower  class  of  Europeans, 
they  stood  quite  amazed,  but  accounted  for  it  by  sayiijg-, 
**  The  mad  waters,"  that  is,  spirituous  liquors,  '*  have  made 
them  insane."  Even  in  their  dances  and  merry-makings,  to 
which  young  and  old  resort,  nothing  is  seen  or  heard  that 
would  put  modesty  to  the  blush :  so  that  were  it  not  for  the 
drum  and  the  Jroll  figure  o^  the  dancers,  a  stranger  ignorant 
of  their  language  would  almost  conclude,  that  they  were  as- 
sembled for  religious  exercises,  rather  than  for  pastime. 

This  freedom  from  some  particuhr  crimes  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  their  phlegmatic  disooiition,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  bad  examples  and  incentives  to  vice.  Entire  absti- 
nence from  all  stimulating  food  and  intoxicating  liquors,  may 
doubtless  also  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the  growth  o« 
vices,  which  yet  lie  in  embryo  within  them.  The  commu- 
nity of  land,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  their  house- 
keeping, also  tend  to  preven  disorder.  But  poverty,  which 
must  restrain  the  commission  of  some  evil  practices,  would  un- 
doubtedly operate  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  as  theft  and  de- 
ceit, so  that  we  must  trace  their  outward  shew  of  uprightness 
in  all  their  dealings  to  another  source.  Due  reflection  aided 
by  self-interest  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  being,  it  may  be 
said,  naturally  leads  to  this  first  principle  of  justice :  **  Do 
unto  another  as  thou  wishest  that  another  should  do  unto 
thee ;"  and  ignorant  as  the  Greenlanders  are  of  all  laws  hu- 
man or  divine,  they  might  in  a  great  measure  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  this  simple  axiom  and  by  the  secret  reproofs  of 
conscience.  •     '         ' 

Their  reasoning  faculties  are  naturally  as  strong  as  those 
of  other  men.  They  sometimes  use  them  to  advantage  in 
their  concerns,  and  but  too  frequently  misapply  them.     Yet 
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upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  in- 
considerateness,  mostly  manifested  in  their  dealings,  we  shall 
be  rather  inclined  to  adopt  a  different  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem- According  to  the  opinions  of  some  on  the  subject, 
their  apparently  virtuous  and  upright  deportment  proceeds 
chiefly  from  an  inward  impulse  resembling  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, which  is  nothing  else  than  the  secret  working  of  the 
Deity.  This  hidden  spring  operates  upon  shame,  fear,  self- 
love,  and  interest,  as  its  agents.  On  this  subject  it  may  be 
useful  to  make  a  few  more  remarks. 

The  germ  or  disposition  to  evil  lives  within  them,  and  their 
tendency  to  it  is  as  natural  and  strong  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
human  race;  but  fear  of  retaliation  restrains  them  from 
many  vices,  and  the  dread  of  losing  their  character  from 
more.  A  Greenlander  dare  not  rob,  kill,  strike,  or  vent  his 
ang(*r  against  another  either  in  word  or  deed,  for  such  con- 
duct might  cost  himself,  or  a  dear  friend,  his  life.  Their  de- 
portment towards  each  other  must  be  f  .endly  and  courteous, 
or  they  incur  general  disgrace,  and  are  drummed  out  of  so- 
ciety at  the  next  singing  combat.  Young  people,  especially, 
who  transgress  in  the  least  against  decency  or  a  becoming  re- 
serve, immediately  forfeit  their  reputation  and  prospects  in 
life.  Their  mutual  affection,  sociable  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion in  domestic  life,  and  their  hospitality  to  strangers  do  not 
originate  in  benevolence,  or  sympathy  with  the  helpless,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  but  in  self-love.  From  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  maintenance,  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  is  al- 
most necessary  to  their  subsistence.  A  free  man  assists  his 
neighbour,  that  he  may  receive  a  similar  favour  in  time  of 
need.  They  must  be  beneficent  to  strangers,  in  order  that 
their  fame  for  hospitality  raa^  be  spread  abroad,  and  that 
they  may  be  entertained  in  return,  when,  according  to  their 
custom,  they  travel  through  the  country,  and  have  no  time 
to  procure  their  own  provisions.  In  brief,  the  general  cha- 
racter given  by  Christ,  Matt.  chap.  v.  to  all  heathen,  that  they 
only  love  those  that  love  them,  and  do  good  to  those  from 
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whom  they  expect  the  same,  is  fully  verified  in  the  Greenp 
landers. 

The  Greenlanders  are  well  versed  in  the  false  but  fashion- 
able morality  of  "  saving  appearances."  They  are  very 
dextrous  in  stealing  the  good  opinion  of  others,  or  at  least 
in  avoiding  public  scandal ;  and  it  has  often  been  manifest 
that  many  fine  gentlemen  might  not  be  ashamed  of  learning 
from  them  in  this  respect.  But  their  character  will  not 
bear  the  smallest  scrutiny.  Numerous  proofs  might  be  cited, 
thtii  their  brotherly  love,  for  instance,  as  has  been  remarked, 
is  o^ily  a  mere  sham,  played  off  in  hopes  of  speedy  remune- 
ration. When  a  stranger  dies,  leaving  behind  him  no  grown- 
up sons,  or  near  relations,  no  one  pays  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  his  forlorn  relict,  except  when  they  have  occasion 
for  her  as  their  servant.  Every  door  is  shut  against  her, 
and  after  carrying  off  most  of  her  goods,  her  countrymen 
are  hard-hearted  enough  to  see  her  perish  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, without  offering  the  smallest  assistance.  When  people 
on  shore  observe  a  kajak  overset  at  sea,  if  it  bb  not  occu- 
pied by  a  near  relation  or  friend>  they  can  look  on  with  the 
titmost  uriconcern,  and  even  ienjoy  a  savage  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  struggles  of  the  expiring  sufferer.  It  would  be  too 
liiuch  trouble  to  set  off  in  another  kajak  and  save  his  life. 
Should  they  be  incommoded  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  women  and  children,  they  sneak  oft*.  When,  they  sail 
out  in  company  with  another,  they  will  help  him  in  difficulty, 
because  it  costs  them  little  exertion.  Their  treatment  of 
animals,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  used  for  food,  also  dis- 
plays an  unfeeling  heart,  as  even  their  children  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  torturing  little  birds,  and  watching  them  writhing 
with  pain.  Indeed  both  humanity  and  sympathy  are  so  en- 
tirely excluded  from  their  character,  that  they  are  not  even 
found  in  the  weaker  sex. 

'On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental  love 
seem  stronger  in  them  than  amongst  most  other  nations. 
They  scarcely  ever  suffer  their  child/en  to  go  out  of  their 
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sifirht,  and  a  mother  has  often  been  known  to  throw  herself 
into  the  water,  when  her  child  was  drowned.  This  careless- 
ness about  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with 
their  ardent  affection  and  tender  anxiety  for  their  offspring, 
goes  to  strengthen  the  notion,  that  the  Greenlanders  are  in 
a  great  measure  guided  by  an  instinctive  impulse  rather  than 
by  rational  reflection.   -  i-'..*.    .>.4.  .»    iv..    "  i  ...i  ,<    n 

Their  wonderful  inconsiderateness  may  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Their  maxim  seems  to  be,  live  while 
ye  live,  and  care  for  futurity  never  enters  their  thoughts. 
When  they  see  any  thing  which  takes  their  fancy,  be  it  ever 
80  useless  to  them,  they  iminediately  purchase  it,  though  at 
the  expence  of  tl  *r  most  necessary  articles,  and  would  ra- 
ther suffer  want,  than  curb  their  desires.  If  they  are  obliged 
or  helped  out  of  a  difficulty  by  any  one,  especially  if  he  be 
an  European,  they  know  of  no  other  acknowledgement  than 
kujonak,  (thank  you,)  and  will  seldom  return  the  favour  to 
their  benefactor,  when  he  is  in  need  of  their  assistance. 
Those  among  them  who  have  any  finery  about  their  dress, 
stmt  about  with  a  consequential  air,  sneering  contemptu- 
ously at  their  fellows.  This  is  also  the  case  if  they  possess 
peculiar  dexterity  in  any  art,  particularly  in  sealrcatching. 

Though  they  can  smother  their  resentment  for  a  lenj-th 
of  time,  if  it  once  breaks  out,  it  rages  with  senseless  and 
brutal  violence.  Their  will  must  be  set  through ;  and  no  re- 
monstrances, ho'.vever  eloquent,  will  prevent  thtjm  from  car- 
rying ic  into  effect.  Their  obstinancy,  accompanied  by  a 
sly  craftiness,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  old,  and  proceeds 
partly  from  their  want  of  reflection,  and  partly  from  their 
entire  insubordination  in  childhood.  It  is  a  quality  which 
is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  niissionaries,  unless  they 
can  previously  manage  to  divert  them  from  forming  their 
self-willed  resolutions.         v;  i.ou;  .  .  ,«ii..;  ,  .. .  i.*.  t. 

But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  Greenlanders  are 
not  all  alike  in  disposition,  and  that  consequently  the  above 
remarks  mast  not  be  understood  without  exception.    There 
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are  .some  really  considerate,  beneficent  characters  amonjthcra, 
but  they  are  very  rare.  Those  are  far  more  numerous,  who 
having  deadened  their  sense  of  shame,  and  got  rid  of  all  dread 
of  retribution,  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  detestable  and 
unnatural  vices.  ,     '     i 

Lies  and  slander  are  most  common  among  the  women ;  mo 
poor  and  indolent  are  also  addicted  to  stealing,  especially 
from  strangers,  and  if  they  can  purloin  or  even  forcibly  seize 
the  property  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  a  feather  in  their  cap.  Eu- 
ropeans, therefore,  ought  never  to  place  much  conlidence 
in  them,  having  frequently  experienced  their  deception. 
Examples  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  enticed  a  fo- 
reigner on  shore,  murdered  him,  and  carried  off  his  goods. 
On  those  foreigners,  however,  who  have  fixed  their  residence 
in  Greenland,  they  dare  not  practise  their  roguish  tricks,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  punished. 

Their  outward  show  of  modesty  is  not  at  all  to  be  de. 
pended  on.  However  careful  their  young  and  single  peo- 
ple may  be  to  avoid  all  open  irregularity  in  their  deportment, 
they  are  in  secret  quite  as  licentious  as  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Polygamy  in  the  old  does  not  always  result  from  a 
desire  of  issue,  but  very  frequently  from  pure  lascivious- 
ness.  There  are  also  among  them  harlots  by  profession 
though  a  single  woman  will  seldom  follow  this  infamous 
trade.  The  married  will  break  their  vows  on  both  sides  with 
the  utmost  shumelessness,  and  though  we  might  suppose  that 
among  such  an  uncultivated  race,  there  could  be  no  refine- 
ment in  their  licentious  practices,  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
for  their  women  are  as  skilful  in  the  language  of  the  eyes  as 
Turkish  courtezans.  u.i     jm  >..:.^  ■ 

Their  unbounded  self-interest,  injustice,  and  even  cruelty 
towards  their  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  are  evident, 
from  their  strange  distribution  of  their  property  after  death. 
When  a  husband  dies,  his  eldest  son  inherits  his  house,  tent,, 
and  woman's  boat,  and  besides  must  maintain  the  mother 
and  children.  If  the  deceased  has  no  grown  up  sons,  the 
nearest  relative.  If  the  relation  hus  a  tent  and  boat  of  his  own, 
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tlie  inheritance  and  responsibility  fulls  upon  a  stranger,  for 
no  one  will  keep  several  of  these  articles  at  once.     When 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,    they 
get  nothing  of  their  father's  property.     Those  who  have  onco 
got  possession  of  it  retain  it :  but  should  the  foster-father 
have  no  legitimate   children,    the   foster-child  inherits   his 
goods,  and  in  return  provides  for  his  surviving  relations. 
So  far  there  is  however  some   appearance   of  order,  but 
henceforward  all  their  proceedings  are  unjust.     As  soon  as 
the  sons  have  grown'  up  and  commenced  aeal-catchers,  all 
their  earnings  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  widow  ; 
and  should  she  forget  her  old  benefactor,  and   desert  his 
helpless  offspring,  there  is  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  redress. 
It  may  then  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans  is  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  small  likelihood 
of  advantage  from  it,  especially  if  they  are   entirely   desti- 
tute.    Many  boys  are  forsaken  in  their  youth  because  it  is 
expensive  to  provide  them  with  a  kajak,  and  the  necessary 
implements ;  but  still  more  poor  unfortunate  females  perish 
from  nakedness  and  starvation :  but  this  is  not  the  worst. 
When  a  poor  widow  lies   distracted  with   grief  upon  the 
ground  with  her  children,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, all  her  goods  and  chattels  are  slyly  conveyed  away  by 
her  hypocritical  comforters.     The  miserable  wretch,  stripped 
of  her  all,  has  no  one  to  appeal  to,  nor  any  other  resource, 
but  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  him  who  has 
robbed  most:  he  generally  maintains  her  a  short  time.  When 
he  is  tired  of  her^  she  must  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  another. 
At  last  she  and  her  children  are  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  after 
protracting  a  miserable  existence  for  a  short  time  by  means 
of  fishes,  muscles,  and  sea- weed,  they  must  finally  be  starved, 
or  frozen  to  death  for  want  of  cloathing  and  lamp-oil.    This 
probably  is  one  reason  why  the  Greenland  nation  diminishes 
from  year  to  year. 

The  punishment  of  criminals  is  still  more  disorderly  and 
•avage.     None  are  put  to  death  but  murderers,   and  such 
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witcIieK  ns  aro  thought  to  Imvo  killed  some  one  by  their  art ; 
but  with  regard  to  these,  they  proceed  with  su  'i  temerity 
and  revenge,  that  at  last  no  one  is  sure  of  his  life.  The 
Greenlanders,  as  was  before  stated,  are  naturally  of  a  mur- 
derous disposition.  Perhaps  their  constant  employment  in 
butchering  seals  and  other  creatures,  which  proceeds  from 
hereditary  inclination,  may,  in  a  wicked  heart,  ai^faken  the 
"nnatural  desire  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatu  i^ 
Few,  however,  are  so  fiend-like  as  to  kill  from  pure  bloo^lr. 
thirstiness.  Some  will  do  it  from  envy  at  another'n  .dexte«- 
rity  or  wealth ;  but  most  out  of  revenge    .^^!-^-,,  .-•,-» 

The  assassin  generally  effects  his  purpose  by  stealth,  on 
the  water.  He  either  drowns  his  enemy  by  oversetting  him 
in  his  kajak,  or  throws  a  harpoon  into  his  back,  leaving  th^ 
dead  body  to  be  driven  about  by  the  waves, 
deed  come  to  the  ears  of  the  murdered  person's  frienas,  they 
flmother  their  resentment,  not  suffering  a  word  about  it  to 
transpire,  lest  the  assassin  or  his  spies  should  kill  them  to 
prevent  reprisals.  But  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
they  did  not  forget  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relation 
thirty  years  after,  when  they  found  the  murderer  alone. 
When  highly  enraged,  they  will  cut  the  body  to  pieces,  and 
devour  part  of  the  heart  or  liver,  thinking  thereby  to  disarm 
his  relatives  of  all  courage  to  attack  them.  If  the  punished 
criminal  be  a  notorious  offender,  or  hated  for  his  bloody 
deeds,  or  if  he  have  no  relations,  the  matter  rests;  but  in  a 
general  way  the  punishment  costs  the  executioner  himself, 
his  children,  cousins;  aiid  other  relatives,  their  lives ;  or  ii 
these  are  inaccessibre,  §ome  other  acquaintance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lust  ofrevenge  is  sometimes  handed  down  as 
A  birth-right  from  father  to  son,  without  the  smallest  intima- 
tion of  ii  till  an  opportunity  offers  ;  thus  the  tragedy  is  pro- 
longed through  a  series  of  murders,  till  quite  innocent  per- 
sons fall  sacrifices  to  unbridled  revenge,     .tc  -r  <«t  i.'t^t  .is  .; 

The  mode  of  procedure  with  witches  is  very  short :  when 
the  report  is  spread  that  an  old  woman  has  the  power  to  be 
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witch,  which  she  brings  upon  hcrsiilf  l>y  prelonding  to  cbarnis 
iind  nostrums,  if  only  a  man's  wife  or  child  dies,  if  his  arrow 
does  not  Rtrike  tin;  mark,  or  if  his  gun  misses  fire,  an  Ange- 
kok  or  soothsayer  pronounces  sentence  upon  her,  and  if  she 
has  no  relations,  she  suffers  the  punishment  Vieforc  described. 
Old  men  are  sometimes  put  to  death  under  similar  accusa- 
tions. Sometimes  a  man  has  been  known  to  stab  his  own 
mother  or  sister  in  the  presence  of  all  the  ])eople  in  his  house 
Mid  no  one  has  upbraided  him  in  the  least  for  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  slain  person  has  any  near  relations,  they  generally 
seek  to  revenge  her  death,  and  a  succession  of  murders  en- 
sues. When  persons  accused  in  this  way  have  lost  all  hoi)e 
of  escape,  they  often  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  dread 
of  the  death  which  otherwise  awaits  them. 

Upon  the  religious  creed  or  superstition  of  these  people . 
it  IS  very  difficult  to  give  any  defmite  information  on  account 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  credulity, 
and  especially  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertain, as  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  tenets 
he  pleases. 

Before  any  missioiiiiries  anivcd  in  the  country,  Greenland- 
era  were  supposed  to  be  gross  idolators,  who  prayed  to  the 
sun,  and  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  be  propitious 
to  them  in  their  fishery.  Mariners  were  not  led  to  these  con- 
clusions from  the  discourse  of  the  natives,  which  they  could 
not  understand,  but  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  They 
saw  that  the  Greenlanders  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they 
i-ose  up,  stood  on  some  eminence,  apparently  buried  in 
thought,  with  their  eyes  directed  to  the  rising  sun,  in  order 
to  conjecture  from  the  colour  of  the  sky  or  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  whether  fair  or  stormy  weather  was  to  be  expected. 
This  is  still  their  regular  practice.  The  sailors,  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  motive,  imagined  that  they  were  paying 
their  devotions  to  the  rising  luminary.  Others  observed,  in 
deserted  places,  numerous  square  inclosures  surrounded  with 
stones,  and  on  one  elevated  stone  found  some  cinders,  with 
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a  heap  of  bare  bones  lying  upon  them.    This  was  quite  suf-  -, 
ficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  Greenlanders  had  sacri- 
ficed there  j  and  to  whom  should  they  sacrifice  but  tc  the 
devil  ?    These  people  had  seen  no  summer-residence  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  pitch  their  tents  in  such  rectangular  in- 
closures,  and  use  the  above  mentioned  coals  for  cooking 
^eir  provisions.    They  have  in  fact  no  apparent  worship, 
either  religious  or  idolatrous,  nor  any  ceremonies  which 
might  be  construed  into  the  service  of  the  deity.     There  is, 
indeed,  no  word  in  their  language  for  the  Divine  Being, 
from  whence  the  first  missionaries  were  led  to  imagine,  that 
they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  a  divinity.    TJpon  be- 
ing asked  who  made  the  heavens,  earth,  and  every  thing 
around  them,  they  answered,  "We  cannot  tell;"  or,  "We 
know  him  not;"  or,  "It  must  have  been  a  very  powerful 
man ;"  or,  "  These  things  have  always  existed,  and  must 
endure  for  ever."    But  after  obtaining  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language,  the  missionaries  were  led 
to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  Irom  their  various  notions 
concerning  the  soul  and  spirits  in  general,  and  from  their 
evident  anxiety  about  their  probable  state  after  death.   From 
free  conversations  with  the  natives  in  their  perfectly  wild 
state,  in  which,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  msuKe  uo 
personal  applications,  and  not  to  insist  upon  any  duties  to 
which  they  are  disinclined,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  their 
forefathers  believed  in  a  Being  who  resides  above  the  clouds, 
to  whom  they  paid  religious  worship.    But  this  belief  has 
gradually  died  away  in  proportion  as  they  become  isolated 
from  all  communication  with  civilized  nations,  till  they  have 
lost  all  clear  notions  of  Deity.    That  *liey  have  still  somt 
obscure  and  concealed  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is  apparent  froi 
the  circumstance,  that  though  they  shun  any  professional; 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Revelation  yet  that  they  never  of- 
fer any  opposition  to  them,  but  rather  give  a  silent  as- 
sent to  the  doctrines  of  a  God  and  his  attributes.    It  is  only 
their  natural  slowness,  stupidity,  and  thoughtlessness,  which 
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prevent  them  from  digesting  their  dark  notions  into  a  regu- 
lar system,  by  due  reflection  upon  the  works  of  Creation, 
and  upon  their  own  anxiety  concerning  futurity.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  indeed  makes  it  probable,  that  some  of 
them,  at  least  in  youth,  before  they  were  buried  in  the  carei 
of  providing  for  their  families,  have  made  some  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

A  company  of  baptized  Greenianders  one  day  expressed 
their  astonishment,  that  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  a  state 
of  such  complete  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.     One  of 
the  party  immediately  rose  up  and  spoke  as  follows ;  "  It 
is  true,  we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  of  a  Redeemer ;  for  who  could  have  informed  us  of 
their  existence,  before  you,  (addressing  the  missionaries,) 
arrived.    Yet  I  have  often  thought,  a  kajak  with  the  darts 
belonging  to  it,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  but  must  be  made 
with  the  trouble  and  skill  of  men's  hands  ;  and  he  who  does 
not  understand  the  use  of  it  easily  spoils  it.     Now  the  least 
bird  is  composed  with  greater  art  than  the  best  kajak,  and 
£iu  man  can  make  a  bird.    Man  is  still  more  exquisitely 
framed  than  all  other  animals.     Who  then  has  made  him } 
He  comes  from  his  parents,  aftd  they  came  again  from  their 
parents.    But  whence  came  the  first  man  ?    He  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth.     But  why  do  men  not  grow  out  of 
the  earth  now-a-days  ?    And  from  whence  do  the  earth,  sea, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  proceed  ?    There  must  necessarily  be 
some  one  who  has  created  every  thing,  who  has  always  ex- 
isted and  can  have  no  end :  he  must  be  inconceivably  more 
powerful  and  skilful  than  the  wisest  of  men :  he  must  also 
be  very  good,  because  every  thing  that  he  has  made  is  so 
useful  and  necessary  for  us.     Did  I  but  know  him,  what 
love  and  respect  should  I  feel  for  him .?    But  .who  has  seen 
or  conversed  with  him  ?    None  of  us  men.     Yet  there  may 
be  men,  too,  who  know  something  about  him.     With  such 
I  should  willingly  converse.    As  soon  therefore  as  I  heard 
from  you  of  this  great  Being,  I  believed  you  immediately 
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and  willingly,  having  for  a  length  of  time  longed  after  such 
inlormation."  Thi8  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  others  with  more  or  fewer  circumstances.  One 
of  the  ompany  made  this  additional  remark ;  "  A  man  is 
formed  differently  from  all  other  animals.  These  serve  each 
other  for  food,  and  all  of  them  are  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
have  no  understanding.  But  we  have  an  intelligent  soul, 
arc  subject  to  no  one  in  the  world,  and  yet  are  anxious  about 
futriity.  Of  whom  can  we  be  afraid?  Surely  it  must  be 
of  '  ome  mighty  Spirit  who  rules  over  us.  Oh,  that  we  but 
knf.  w  him !  that  we  had  him  for  our  friend." 

All  this  tends  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  gentiles  :  "  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  is  manifiested  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  19 — 21.)  The  universal  re- 
port of  all  travellers  informs  us,  that  no  people  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  who  have  not  some  notion  of  a  Deity,  be  it 
ever  so  dark  and  erroneous.  Even  the  stupid  Greenland- 
ers  in  their  various  opinions  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and 
other  gi-eater  and  inferior  spirits,  give  sufficient  proof  of  the^ 
scriptural  declaration.  There  arc  indeed  some  who  believe, 
that  their  soul  is  not  immortal  or  different  from  the  living 
principle  in  other  animals  ;  but  these  are  either  of  the  most 
stupid  sort,  who  are  ridiculed  by  their  companions,  or  els« 
wicked  cunning  men,  who  profess  such  opinions  for  their 
own  private  emolument. 

Others  describe  the  soul  as  a  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
matter,  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  parts,  lose  a  portion  of  its  substance,  be 
Tepaired  when  damaged,  and  even  go  astray  out  of  the  body 
for  a  considerable  time.  Some  even  pretend,  that  when  go- 
mg  on  a  long  journey  they  can  leave  their  souls  at  iiome, 
and  yet  remain  sound  and  healthy.  These  wonderfid  chi- 
meras have  probably  originated  either  in  some  sickness, 
4uring  which    heir  thoughts  are  continually  busied  about 
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their  l)irtli-place,  or  else  in  such  maladies  as  weake  a,  or  even 
for  a  time  derange  their  mental  faculties. 

Some  of  these  materialists  believe  in  two  souls,  namely 
tne  shadow  and  the  breath  of  man,  and  suppose  that  in  the 
night  the  shadow  forsakes  the  body,  and  goes  a  hunting, 
dancing,  or  visiting.  In  all  probability,  their  dreams  which 
are  numerous,  lively,  and  often  remarkably  curious,  have 
given  rise  to  this  notion.  It  is  upon  such  people  that  the 
Angekoks  principally  depend  for  sustenance,  since  it  is 
their  business  to  repair  damaged  souls,  bring  back  those 
which  have  gone  astray,  and  even  change  them  when  dis- 
eased past  cure,  for  the  sound  and  healthy  souls  of  hares, 
rein-deer,  birds,  or  young  children. 

The  notion  that  ♦he  soul  can  forsa^M  the  body  during  the 
interval  of  sleep,  and  be  exchanged  ft  'c  that  of  some  animal, 
is  chiefly  credited  by  those  who  beli/.^re  in  the  migration  of 
souls,  a  doctrine  which  has  lately  asen  discovered  among 
the  Greenlanders.  It  is  chiefly  hef  by  helpless  widows  in 
order  to  obtain  kind  treatment ;  for  i  a  widow  can  persuade 
any  parent  that  the  soul  of  her  deceased  child  has  migrated  into 
his  son,  or  that  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  off'spring  animates 
the  body  of  one  of  her  children,  the  man  will  always  do  his 
best  to  befriend  the  supposed  soul  of  his  child,  or  in  the  other 
case  consider  himself  nearly  related  to  the  widow. 

But  the  most  intelligent  Greenlanders  maintain,  that  the 
soul  is  a  being  purely  spiritual,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
body  and  from  matter  in  general,  that  it  requires  no  earthly 
sustenance,  and  that  while  the  body  corrupts  in  the  grave, 
it  shall  even  retain  its  life  and  consciousness,  nourished  by 
souw  etherial  substance  of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norwit.  The  Angekoks,  who  profess  to  have  paid  frequent 
visi}  a  to  the  land  of  souls,  describe  them  to  be  soft,  yielding, 
and  even  intangible  to  those  who  attempt  to  seize  them^ 
having  neither  flesh,  bones,  nor  sinews. 

Hence  wc  may  easily  imagine  their  ideas  concerning  the 
state  of  spirits  after  death.    In  general  they  represent  it  to 
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he  unchangeable,  unceasing,  and  much  more  happy  than 
this  mortal  life  ;  but  concerning  the  situation  and  privileges 
of  the  beatific  abode  of  departed  spirits,  their  opinions  vary. 
Since  the  Greenlanders  obtain  their  best  and  principal  sus- 
tenance from  the  sea,  many  have  placed  it  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  or  under  the  earth,  and  suppose  the  deep  chasms 
in  the  rocks  to  be  its  avenues.  There  dwells  Torngarsuk 
and  his  mother.  There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  clear  sun- 
shine uninterrupted  by  night.  There  is  the  limpid  stream, 
and  a  superabundance  of  birds,  fishes,  seals,  and  rein-  deer, 
which  may  be  caught  without  trouble,  or  are  even  found 
boiling  alive  in  a  large  kettle.  But  this  is  only  to  be  the 
abode  of  such  as  have  been  inured  to  labour,  which  in  their 
estimation  is  the  chief  of  virtues,  who  have  performed  such 
mighty  exploits  as  killing  whales  and  seals,  or  endured  nu- 
merous hardships,  including  those  who  have  been  drowned 
in  the  sea,  or  died  in  child-birth. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  some  faint  idea  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Departed  spirits  do  not  however 
make  a  joyful  and  immediate  entrance  into  these  elysian  fields, 
but  must  first  slide  for  the  space  of  five  days,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  a  still  longer  period,  down  a  rough  rock,  which 
the  Greenlanders,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  represent  to 
be  quite  bloody.  Whether  this  invention  has  its  founda- 
tion in  any  notion  of  purgatory,  or  is  only  according  to  the 
adage  that  through  many  trials  we  enter  heaven,  cannot  be 
determined.  They  always  lament  the  fate  of  those  poor  souls, 
who  have  to  undertake  their  journey  in  cold,  stormy  wea- 
ther, during  which  they  may  easily  perish.  This  is  called 
the  second  death,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  The 
survivors  therefore  for  five  days  after  the  decease  of  their  re- 
lative, abstain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  bustling 
work,  exclusive  of  the  capture  of  seals,  that  the  spirit  may 
not  be  disturbed  or  lost  upon  its  dangerous  expedition.  It 
appears  probable  from  several  circumstances,  that  their  fore- 
latkers  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  departed  relatives. 
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So  much  is  evident,  that  the  stupid  Grecnlanders  as  well 
as  the  enlightened  heathen  of  ancient  times,  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  absolute  annihilation. 

Those  among  the  'natives  who  are  more  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  seek  for  the 
happy  residence  of  the  dead,  in  the  highest  heavens,  above 
the  rainbow.  They  describe  the  passage  to  it  to  be  so  quick 
and  easy,  that  the  souls  the  same  evening  in  which  they 
leave  the  body,  arrive  at  the  moon,  who  was  formerly  a 
Greenlander,  put  up  at  his  house,  and  dance  and  play  at 
ball  with  their  companions.  They  afterwards  encamp  about 
a  large  lake  stocked  with  vast  quantities  of  fishes  and  birds. 
When  this  lake  overflows  it  rains  upon  the  earth.  Should 
the  dam  break  down,  there  would  be  an  universal  deluge. 

The  first  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  only  use- 
less idle  people,  ascend  into  the  sky,  sufi'er  great  want  there, 
are  very  lean  and  feeble,  and  besides  have  no  rest  owing  to 
the  rapid  circumvolution  of  the  heavens.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  wicked  members  of  society,  such  as  witches, 
who  are  so  tormented  by  ravens,  that  they  cannot  prevent 
these  birds  from  tearing  their  hair.  The  other  sect,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  this  to  be  their  lot.  By  their  own  ac- 
count, they  repair  to  a  large  assembly  of  their  equals,  and 
feast  upon  seals'-heads,  which  though  continually  devoured, 
ean  never  be  consumed. '  " 

■  But  those  who  reason  more  rationally,  and  consider  the 
soul  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  laugh  at  all  those  ab- 
surdities, and  affirm  that  a  paradise  so  nearly  resembling 
our  mortal  state,  and  where  the  souls  are  engaged  in  such 
earthly  pursuits,  cannot  last  long.  By  their  accounts,  the 
souls  pass  after  death  into  tranqail  abodes.  Of  their  suste- 
nance and  occupations  they  do  not  pretend  to. know  any 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  they  describe  hell  to  be  a 
gloomy  subten-anean  mansion  filled  with  everlasting  horror 
and  anguish.  Such  generally  load  an  orderly  life,  and  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  which  they  conceive  to  bo  sinful. 
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Whoever  is  acquaintetl  with  the  corrupt  ideas  of  ancient 
philosophers,  concernnig  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  will 
not  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Greenlanders  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  rathor  observe  a  penetration  and  insight  which  does 
not  mark  their  ideas  and  conduct  in  general.  Their  dim 
conceptions  of  religious  truth  we  may  conjecture  to  be  some 
small  remnant  of  light  possessed  by  the  first  men,  and  pre- 
served through  the  progress  of  tradition,  which  in  propor- 
tion as  their  posterity  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  civilization,  would  of  course  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  idle  fancies  of  superstition.  According  to  all 
accounts  of  the  North  Americans  and  Asiatic  Tartars,  their 
way  of  life,  manners,  and  opinions  coincide  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  those  of  the  Greenlanders,  though  the  latter  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  isolation  and  farther  removal  to 
the  north,  have  lost  more  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Greenlanders  may  also  have  obtained  some 
information  on  religious  subjects  from  the  old  Norwegian 
cbristians,  and  afterwards  have  forgotten  or  altered  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  way  of  thinking;  especially  as  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Norwegians  were  in  all  probability  incorporated 
with  the  Aborigines  of  the  country. 

Similar  traditions  exist  among  them  concerning  the  crea- 
tion, the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  deluge,  which  are  in  part  not 
more  erroneous  and  contradictory  than  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  fabulous  ages.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few 
of  them.  The  first  man,  whom  they  called  Kallak,  rose 
out  of  the  earth,  and  soon  after,  a  woman  was  formed  out 
of  his  thumb,  from  whom  sprang  the  whole  human  race. 
To  the  latter  many  also  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  creation.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  brought 
death  into  the  world,  by  saying,  "  Let  these  die,  that  those 
who  follow  after  may  have  room  to  live."  A  Greenland 
woman  brought  forth  the  Kablunoet  (foreigners,)  and  some 
dogs  which  devoured  their  father.  One  of  these  foreigners 
having  used  contemptuous  expressions  to  a  Greenlander, 
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because  he  could  strike  no  birds,  was  killed  by  the  latter  with 
a  dart.  A  war  immediately  took  place,  in  which  the  Grecu- 
landers  proved  victorious,  and  exterminated  all  the  strangers. 
This  last  tradition  has  an  evident  allusion  to  the  massacre  of 
the  old  Norwegians,  for  whom  the  natives  harbour  such  a 
deep  rooted  hatred,  that  they  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  trans., 
formation  of  dogs  into  men.  Fishes  were  produced  from 
chips  of  wood  which  a  Greenlander  threw  into  the  sea.  Of 
the  deluge,  concerning  which  almost  every  heathen  nation 
has  some  notion,  the  missionaries  found  a  very  plain  tradi- 
tion among  the  Greenlauders,  namely,  that  the  world  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  all  the  inhabitants  drowned,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  transformed  into  spirits  of 
fire.  One  man  remained  alive,  who  afterwards  struck  the 
ground  with  a  stick,  upon  which  a  woman  ose  out  of  it,  and 
they  peopled  the  world  anew.  They  also  relate  that  farther 
up  in  the  country,  where  lo  men  have  ever  resided,  remains 
of  fishes,  and  whalebone  are  to  be  found  on  tlie  top  of  a 
mountain,  from  which  they  justly  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  earthhas  been  covered  with  an  inundation. 

Of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
they  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Some  of  them,  however,  affirm 
that  souls  loiter  near  the  graves  of  the  bodies  which  they 
animated,  for  five  days.  The  latter  then  rise  again,  and 
pursue  the  sam^  course  of  life  in  another  world,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  this.  They  therefore  always  lay  the 
hunting  implements  of  a  deceased  person  near  his  grave. 
This  childish  opinion  is,  however,  ridiculed  by  more  ob- 
seivant  Greenlauders,  who  perceive  that  the  deceased  and 
his  weapons  remain  unmoved,  and  go  into  corruption  toge- 
ther. The  following  seems  to  bear  more  evident  marks  of  a  tra- 
dition relative  to  the  resurrection,  and  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  involves  belief  in  a  superior  Being.  They  say,  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  solid  mass  of  the 
earth  will  be  shattered  into  small  fragments,  which  will  be 
cleared  by  a  mighty  deluge  from  the  blood  of  the  dead :  a 
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>  tempest  will  then  unite  the  purified  particles,  and  give  tliem 
a  more  beautiful  form,  the  new  world  will  not  be  a  wilder- 
ness of  barren  rocks,  but  a  plain  clothed  with  everlasting 
verdure,  and  covered  with  a  superfluity  of  animals  ;  for  they 
believe  that  all  the  present  animal  creation  will  be  revivified. 
As  for  the  men,  Pirksoma,  i.  e.  He  that  is  above,  shall 
breathe  upon  them :  but  of  this  personage  they  can  give  no 
farther  account. 

Besides  the  soul  of  man,  the  Greenlanders  speak  of  other 
greater  and  lesser  spirits,  which  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
gods  aud  demi-gods  of  the  ancients.    Two  are  pre-eminent, 
a  good  and  a  bad  divinity.     The  good  is  called  Torngarsuk. 
He  is  the  oracle  of  the  Angekoks,  on  whose  account  they 
undertake  so  many  journeys  to  his  happy  subterranean  re- 
gions, in  order  to  confer  with  him  about  diseases,  and  their 
cure,  fishing,  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.    Their  ac- 
counts of  his  person  differ  very  much.     According  to  some 
he  is  of  small  stature.    Some  affirm  that  he  resembles  an  im- 
mense white  bear ;  others  a  giant  with  one  arm ;  while  others 
again  contend  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  finger.    He 
is,  however,  allowed  by  all  to  be  immortal,  but  yet  might 
be  killed,  were  any  one  to  break  wind  in  a  house  where 
witchcraft  is  carrying  on. 

The  other  great  but  mischievous  spirit,  is  a  female  with- 
out name.  Whether  she  is  Torngarsuk's  wife  or  his  mo- 
ther, is  not  agreed.  The  natives  of  the  north  believe,  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  Angekok,  who  tore  Disko 
island  from  the  continent  near  Baal's  River,  and  towed  it 
an  hundred  miles  farther  north.  This  northern  Proserpine 
lives  under  the  ocean,  in  a  large  house,  in  which  she  en- 
thrals all  the  sea-monsters  by  the  efficacy  of  her  spells.  Sea- 
fowls  swim  about  in  the  tub  of  train  under  her  lamp.  The 
portals  of  her  palace  are  guarded  by  rampant  seals  which  are 
exceedingly  vicious.  Yet  their  place  is  often  supplied  by  a 
large  dog,  which  never  sleeps  longer  than  a  second  at  a 
time,   and  can  consequently  rarely  be  surprised.    When 
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llicre  is  a  scarcity  of  seals  and  fishes,  an  Angekok  must  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  if  abode  for  a  handsome  reward.  His 
Tomgak  or  familiar  a^  irit,  who  has  previously  given  him  all 
proper  instructions,  conducts  him  in  the  first  place  under 
the  earth  or  sea.  He  then  passes  through  the  kingdom  of 
eoiJs,  who  spend  a  life  of  jollity  and  ease.  Their  j>rogrcss 
is  soon  after  intercepted  by  a  frightful  vacuity,  over  which 
a  narrow  wheel  is  suspended,  and  whirls  round  with  wtn- 
derful  rapidity.  When  he  has  be  u  fortunate  in  s<  iting  ovci- 
iSe  Torngak  leads  him  by  the  hand  upon  a  rope  stretched 
acr  s  the  chasm,  and  through  the  sentry  of  seals,  into  the 
^^lace  of  the  fury.  As  soon  as  she  espies  her  unwelcome 
quests,  she  trembles  and  foams  with  rage  and  hastens  to 
set  on  fire  the  wing  of  a  sea-fowl,  for  the  stent  ii  of  this  would 
enable  her  to  take  the  suffocated  Angekok  and  his  Torngak 
captives.  But  these  heroes  seize  her  b<  fos^  s!ie  can  eflbct 
the  fatal  fumigation,  pull  her  down  by  the  hair,  and  strip 
her  of  her  filthy  amulets,  which  by  their  occult  powtrs  en- 
slave the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  The  enchantment  being 
dissolved,  the  captive  creatures  directly  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  the  successful  champion  has  no  difficul- 
ties whatever  on  his  journey  back.  They  do  not  however  tliink, 
that  she  is  so  malicious  as  to  aim  at  making  mankind  eternally 
miserable,  and  therofoi  o  do  not  describe  her  dwelling  as  a 
hell,  but  a  place  abomiding  in  the  necessaries  of  life ;  yet 
no  one  desires  to  be  near  her.  On  the  contrary,  they  greatly 
venerate  Torngarsuk ;  and  though  they  do  not  hold  him  to 
be  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  they  wish  after  death  to  go 
to  him  and  share  in  his  affluence.  Many  Greenlandeis, 
when  they  hear  of  God  and  his  Almighty  power  are  easily 
led  to  identify  him  with  Torngarsuk.  The  very  etymology 
of  the  word  seems  to  denote  that  they  at  least  formerly  re- 
garded him  as  a  Divinity.  They  call  the  soul  of  man  Tarn- 
gek;  a  spirit  in  general  Torngak;  a  great  spirit  in  tlicir 
language  is  Torngarsoak,  which  is  abbreviated  into  Torn- 
garsuk.   The  Indians  of  America  also  generally  denoniiiuitt 
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the  Divine  Being",  the  Great  Spirit,  in  contrnchstinction  t(» 
tho  Manitu  or  lesser  spirits,  who  inhabit  all  crcaturcs,  uni- 
matR  and  inanimate.  Tiiey  honour  Tomgnrsuk  as  much  as 
ancient  heathens  did  Jupiter,  Pluto,  or  their  other  principal 
divinities,  yet  they  do  not  regard  him  as  that  Etemal  Being, 
to  whom  every  thing  owes  its  existence.  They  pay  him  no 
religious  honours  or  worship,  regarding  him  as  much  too 
beneficent  a  being  to  require  any  propitiations,  bribes,  or 
intreaties;  though  it  cannot  well  be  construed  into  any 
thing  but  a  sacrifice,  when  a  Greenlancl(>r  lays  a  piece  of 
blubber  or  skin  near  a  large  stone,  very  often  part  of  the 
lesh  of  that  rein-deer,  which  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase, 
fliey  cannot  assign  any  other  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
except  that  their  ancestors  have  done  so  before  them,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  success  in  hunting. 

No  one  but  an  Angekok  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  greater 
spirits :  but  with  the  inferior  sort,  which  inhabit  all  the  ele- 
ments, most  pretend  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

In  the  air  dwells  a  certain  Innua,  (a  possessor,)  whom 
they  call  Innerterrirsok ;  the  forewarner,  because  he  informs 
the  Gvcenlanders,  through  the  medium  of  an  Angekok,  from 
what  they  are  to  abstain,  if  they  wish  to  be  fortunate.  Their 
Erlocrsortok  also  inhabits  the  air,  and  lies  in  wait  for 
those  souls  which  pass  upwards,  in  order  to  take  out  their 
entrails  and  devour  them.  He  is  described  to  be  as  lean, 
gloomy,  and  cruel  as  a  Saturn.  The  Kongeusetokit  are 
marine  spirits :  they  catch  and  devour  the  foxes,  who  fre- 
quent the  strand  in  order  to  catch  fish.  There  are  also  spi- 
rits of  the  fire  called  Ingnersoit,  who  inhabit  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  the  meteor,  vul- 
garly called  jack-with-a-lanthorn.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  before  the  deluge.  When 
the  earth  was  turned  round  and  immersed  in  water,  they 
changed  themselves  into  flames,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
rocks.  They  frequently  steal  away  men  from  the  strand, 
in  order  to  have  companions,  and  treat  them  very  kindly. 
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The  Tunncrsoit  and  Innuarolit  arc  mountain  spirits;  the 
former  six  ells,  and  the  latter  only  six  inches  long,  but  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  clever.  ITiese  latter  are  said  to  have 
taught  the  Europeans  their  arts.  The  Erkiglit  arc  warlike 
spirits,  and  cruel  enemies  of  mankind ;  but  inhabit  only  the 
east  side  of  the  country,  and  are  perhaps  meant  to  signify 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Normans.  Sillag^ksartok  is  the 
i^olus  of  Greenland.  He  dwells  upon  an  ice-field,  and  re- 
gidates  the  weather.  The  water  has  its  peculiar  spirits  ; 
and  when  the  Greenlanders  meet  with  an  unknown  spring, 
in  case  there  is  no  Angckok  at  hand,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
company  must  first  drink  of  it,  in  order  to  rid  the  water  of 
any  malicious  spirits.  When  certain  meats  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  any  one,  especially  to  Avomcn  who  are  great  with  child, 
and  have  infants  at  their  breasts,  the  Nemm  Innuet,  (mas- 
ters of  diet,)  are  blamed  for  enticing  them  to  eat  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  abstinence.  Both  the  sun  and  moon  are  inha- 
bited by  their  separate  spirits  who  were  foraierly  men  ;  and 
the  air  itself  is  a  spiritual  intelligence  which  men  may  irri- 
tate by  criminal  conduct,  and  apply  to  for  counsel ;  a  notion 
which  can  siu-ely  not  excite  much  surprise  amongst  those, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  are  accustomed 
to  call  upon  the  heavens  for  their  direction  and  blessing. 
If  a  man  of  some  genius  would  undertake  to  reduce  the 
Greenlandic  superstitions  to  a  regular  system,  they  might 
perhaps  rival  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
every  thing  but  its  obscenity. 

The  Greenlanders  also  relate  many  stories  of  ghosts,  and 
imagine  that  all  monstrous  births  are  changed  into  bugbears, 
which  scare  away  the  birds  and  seals.  The  Angekoks  alone 
can  see  such  a  spirit  or  Anjiak  and  seize  it  in  the  air.  When 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  they  must  be  blindfolded, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  themselves  sure  of  their 
game,  either  tetw  it  to  pieces  or  devour  it  immediately. 

That  they  also  b  lieve  in  apparitions  of  the  dead,  is  plain 
from  the  following  well  authenticated  relation. 
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A  boy  while  playing  in  a  field  at  noon-day,  was  suddenly 
seized  by  his  mother,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  place,  and 
addressed  in  words  like  these  :  **  Fear  not ;  I  am  thy  mo- 
ther, and  love  you  much ;  you  will  come  to  strange  people 
who  will  instruct  you  in  the  knowledge  of  him  who  created 
heaven  and  earth,  &c."  The  story  was  related  by  the  boy 
himself  to  a  missionary  after  his  baptism,  and  confirmed  by 
many  others.  .  '     .  ' 

A  Greenlandcr  previous  to  assuming  the  office  of  Ange- 
kok,  or  diviner,  must  procure  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  ele- 
ments   for    his    Torngak    or   familiar.      Marvellous    tales, 
framed  to  support  the  belief  of  a  real  intercourse  with  spi- 
rits, arc  related  of  the  manner  in  which  this  illapse  takes 
place.     The  aspirant  nnist  retire  for  a  time  into  a  desert, 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  every  human  being,  and  spend 
his  solitude  in  profound  meditation,  or  in  invoking  Torn- 
garsuk  to  send  him  a  Torngak.    This  separation  from  man- 
kind, his  fasting  and  emaciation  of  body,  together  with  the 
severe  exercises  of  his  mind,  throw  the  imaginative  faculty 
into  disorder  ;  and  various  figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  luons- 
ters,  swim  before  his  disturbed  brain.     He  really  supposes 
these  to  be  real  spiritual  existences,  since  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing else,  and  this  throws  his  body  into  violent  convulsions, 
Avhich  he  labours  to  cherish  and  augment.     Some  who  are 
destined  to  the  art  from  infancy,  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular dress,  and  instructed  by  celebrated  masters,  find  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  initiation.     Several  however,  give  out 
that  they  sit  down  on  a  large  stone,  invoke  Tarngarsuk, 
and  tell  him  their  desire.     On  his  appc;   anee  the  acpirant 
shrieks  out  and  dies,  and  lies  dead  for  throe  whole  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  comes  to  life,  and  receives  Torn- 
gak, who,  on  his  desire,  instils  into  him  all  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  conducts  him  on  his  journey  to  heaven  and  hell. 
This  expedition  can  be  made  only  in  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  way  is  shortest  in  winter  when  the  nights  are  long  and 
dark,  and  the  rainbow,  which  is  their  first  heaven,  presents 
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itsolf  in  the  greatest  proxiinily  to  the  earth.  The  Angekok 
h«\G^ins  the  ceremony  with  drimiining,  and  whirls  himself 
round  with  frightful  contortions,  till  his  frame  is  exhausted, 
and  his  spirits  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
He  is  then  led  to  the  entry  of  the  house ;  one  of  his  pupils 
ties  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  his  hands  behind  his 
back ;  all  the  lamps  are  extinguished,  and  the  windows 
closed.  No  one  must  vvitness  his  in  erview  with  the  spi- 
rit, nor  move  a  linger  while  it  is  going  on,  lest  the  spirit 
should  be  disturbed,  or  rather,  lest  the  fraud  should  be  de- 
lected. After  beginning  a  song,  in  which  all  join,  he 
groans,  and  puffs,  and  foams  with  great  perturbation,  de- 
manding his  familiar,  who  is  frequently  very  slow  to  come. 
If  the  Torngak  absolutely  rcl'uses  to  make  his  appearance, 
the  soul  of  the  wizard  sets  out  to  fetch  him.  After  a  short 
absence  he  returns  with  a  loud  laugh  of  joy,  accompanied 
as  a  sensible  European,  who  hud  several  times  been  present, 
declared,  with  a  rustling  resembling  the  noise  of  birds  lly- 
ing  over  the  roof,  and  then  swooping  down  into  the  house. 
If,  however,  the  Torngak  comes  voluntarily,  he  remains 
without  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue ;  and  then:  the  An- 
gekok  consults  him  on  any  subject,  respecting  which  the 
Greenlanders  wish  for  information.  Two  different  voices 
are  distinctly  heard,  the  one  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  the 
other  within.  The  answer  is  always  dark  and  ambiguous. 
The  hearers  unravel  it  amongst  themselves,  and  if  they  are 
not  unanimous  in  their  explanation,  they  beg  the  Torngak  to 
give  the  Angekok  a  clearer  response.  A  strange  Torngak 
sometimes  comes,  whom  neither  the  Angekok  nor  the  audi- 
tors can  understand ;  so  that  the  answer  requires  as  much 
labour  to  deve^ope  it  as  those  of  the  Delphic  oiacle,  a:id 
leaves  sufficient  room  for  the  sorcerer  to  exculpate  himself, 
however  the  pred'  don  turns  out. 

But  if  his  com  ssion  extends  further,  he  soars  aloft  with 
his  Torngak  on  a  long  string,  up  to  the  realm  of  souls, 
wheie  he  holds  a  short  conference  with  the  Angekok  Poglik, 
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the  fat  or  famous  sages,  and  learns  the  fate  of  a  sick  patient, 
or  even  brings  him  back  a  new  soul ;  or  else  he  wings  his 
way  downwards  to  the  Goddess  of  Hell,  and  liberates  the 
animals  detained  by  enchantment.  But  he  soon  returns, 
and  having  found  means  to  disengage  himself  from  his  iet- 
ters,  begins  to  howl  and  drum  most  hideously.  He  then 
relates  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard,  though  panting  for 
breath,  like  one  quite  jaded  with  his  excursions.  After- 
wards he  strikes  up  a  song,  and  going  round  the  assembled 
circle,  gives  each  his  touch  or  benediction.  The  lamps  are 
now  lighted,  and  the  Angekok  is  seen  with  a  pale  bewil- 
dered look,  and  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that  he  can 
scarcely  articulate. 

It  is  not  every  probationer  that  succeeds  in  this  art,  and 
one  who  has  drummed  ten  times  in  vain  for  his  Torngak 
must  resign  his  office.  But  the  successful  conjurer  may, 
after  a  certain  period,  assume  the  dignity  of  Angekok  Pog- 
lik.  The  candidate  must  lie  in  a  dark  house  unbound,  and 
after  he  has  intimated  his  wishes  by  singing  and  drumming, 
if  he  is  thought  worths  by  Torngarsuk,  though  few  attain 
to  this  high  honour,  a  white  bear  comes  and  drags  him 
away  by  the  toe  into  the  sea.  There  he  is  devoured  by 
this  bear  and  a  walrus,  who,  however,  soon  vomit  him  up 
again  into  his  own  dark  chamber,  and  his  spirit  re-ascends 
from  the  earth,  to  animate  the  body.  And  now  the  mighty 
sorcerer  is  complete. 

The  coarse  imposture  of  the  whole  process  is  palpably 
manifest,  and  has,  in  many  instances,  been  made  apparent 
to  the  Greenlanders  themselves.  But  though  the  majority 
of  their  Angekoks  are  doubtlessly  mere  jugglers,  the  class 
includes  a  few  persons  of  real  talent  and  penetration,  and 
perhaps  a  gi-eater  number  of  g'enuine  phantasts,  whose  un- 
derstanding has  been  subverted  by  the  influence  of  some 
impression  strongly  working  on  their  fervid  imagination. 

Those  sensible  individuals  who  are  best  entitled  to  the 
name  of  wise-men,  or  Angekoks,  for  the  import  of  the  w«#d 
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18  great  and  wise,  have,  either  from  the  instructions  of  their 
fathers,  or  from  their  own  observation  and  long  experience, 
acquired  a  useful  knowledge  of  nature,  which  enables  them 
to  give  a  pretty  confident  opinion,  to  such  as  consult  them 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  success  of  their  fishery. 
They  discover  equal  sag^ity  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick, 
whose  spirits  they  keep  up  by  charms  and  amulets,  nhile, 
as  long  as  they  have  any  hopes^^f  recovery,  they  prescribe 
a  judicious  regimen.  Their  unbmmeable  deportment  and 
superior  intelligence,  have  made  them  the  oracles  of  their 
countrymen,  and  they  may  be  desei*vedly  considered  as  the 
physicians,  philosoph]3rs,  and  moralists  of  Greenland. 

Persons  of  this  class,  when  put  to  the  question  by  Euro- 
peans, avow  the  falsehood  of  their  apparitions,  converse 
with  spirits,  and  all  the  mummery  connected  with  it;  but 
still  they  appeal  to  their  ancient  traditions  for  the  truth  of 
revelations  made  to  their  forefathers,  and  miraculous  cures 
which  they  performed  by  a  certain  sympathy.  With  regard 
to  their  own  practice,  they  readily  admit  that  their  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,  is  merely  a  pretence  to  de- 
ceive the  simple,  and  that  their  frightful  gesticulations  are 
necessary  lo  sustain  their  credit,  and  give  weight  to  their 
prescriptions. 

Still  there  are  man^,  even  of  those  that  have  renounced 
these  impostures  along  with  heathenism,  who  aver  that  they 
have  frequently  been  thrown  into  supernatural  trances,  and 
that  in  this  state  a  succession  of  images  appeared  before 
them,  which  they  took  for  revelations,  but  that  afterwards, 
the  whole  scene  appeared  like  a  dream.  A  strong  imagina- 
tion may  easily  produce  a  world  of  fanciful  conceits.  Many 
of  the  Greenlanders  are  strongly  inclined  to  dream,  and 
things  which  had  never  entered  into  their  waking  thoughts, 
are  presented  to  them  in  sleep,  with  all  the  liveliness  of  real- 
ity. And  who  will  say  that  the  prince  of  darkness  may  not 
rountenance  these  lying  arts,  to  confer  honour  on  his  useful 
in-struments.  find  assist  them  to  delude  a  poor  and  ignorant 
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race?  So  much  is  certain  that  Angekoks  who  have  laid 
aside  their  profession  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  while  they 
acknowledge  that  the  main  part  is  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, are  steadfast  in  asserting,  that  tiiere  is  an  inter- 
ference of  some  supernatural  agency ;  something  which  they 
now  indeed  abhor,  but  are  unable  to  describe. 

The  bulk  of  these  diviners  are,  however,  barefaced  im- 
postors, who  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  on,  and 
driving  away  diseases,  enchanting  arrows,  exorcising  spi- 
rits, bestowing  blessings,  and  of  performing  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  similar  feats.  The  dread  excited  by  these,  ima- 
gined powers  of  good  and  evil,  procures  them  a  formidable 
name,  and  an  ample  reward  for  their  services.  These  sor- 
cerers mutter  a  charm  over  a  sick  man,  and  blow  upon  him 
that  he  may  recover;  or  they  fetch  him  a  healthy  soul, 
and  breathe  it  into  him ;  or  they  confine  themselves  to  a 
simple  prediction  of  life  or  death.  For  this  purpose  they 
tie  a  bandage  round  the  head,  by  which  they  raise  it  up  and 
let  it  full :  if  it  feels  light,  the  patient  will  recover  ;  if  it  is 
heavy,  he  will  die.  In  the  same  manner  they  inquire  the 
fate  of  a  hunter  who  has  stayed  unusually  long  at  sea  :  they 
bind  tlie  head  of  the  nearest  relation,  and  lift  it  up  by  a  stick ; 
a  tub  of  water  is  plrt^ed  beneath,  and  there  they  behold  the 
absentee  either  overturned  in  his  kajak,  or  rowing  on  in  his 
erect  posture.  They  will  also  cite  the  soul  of  a  man,  whom 
they  wish  to  injure,  to  appear  before  t'lem  in  the  dark,  and 
wound  it  with  a  spear,  upon  which  their  enemy  must  con- 
sume away  by  a  slow  disease.  The  company  present  wi" 
pretend  to  recognize  the  man  by  his  voice. 

Such  malevolent  wizards  as  pride  themselves  most  upon 
their  power  of  doing  mischief,  are  called  Illiseetsok.  Many 
old  hags,  who  have  no  other  chance  of  supporting  them- 
selves, likewise  carry  on  thiy  profession.  They  are  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  sucking  out  of  a  swelled  leg,  lumps  of 
hair,  and  scraps  of  leather,  with  which  they  have  previously 
filled  their  mouths. 
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These  bunglers  have  nearly  brought  the  whole  craft  into 
disgrace, ,  particularly  since  the  missionaries  have  exposed 
so  many  glaring  instances  of  fraud ;  so  that  a  Greeulander 
has  sometimes  been  courageous  enough  to  seize  the  Ange- 
kok  during  his  journey  to  hell,  and  throw  him  out  of  the 
house.  Yet  since  they  have  observed  many  cases  in  which 
tlie  predictions  of  the  genuine  Angekoks  have  been  verified, 
and  that  many  patients,  whose  lives  have  been  charmed, 
have  recovered,  as  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  the  blame  is 
easily  thrown  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  oraci^,  or  the  mis- 
chievous interposition  of  one  of  the  lUiseetsok  ;  and  as  these 
last,  when  brought  out  to  suffer  death,  stauncldy  refuse  to 
betray  their  craft  by  a  confession  of  deceit,  dying  like  mar- 
tyrs for  their  occult  art,  the  Angekoks  have  still  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen,  that  those 
who  ridicule  their  juggliiig  tricks,  implicitly  follow  their 
whimsical  prescriptions,  thinking  that  if  they  are  useless, 
they  will  at  least  do  no  harm. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  Angekoks  relate  either  to  certain 
amulets,  or  to  a  curse  of  diet,  which  includes  tli  ;  healthy 
as  well  as  the  sick.  Women  in  child-bed  have  particularly 
much  to  obsei ve.  Tliey  dare  not  eat  in  the  open  air :  no 
one  else  must  diiiik  ai  their  water-tub,  or  light  a  match  at 
their  lamp,  nor  must  they  themselves  boil  any  thing  over  it 
for  a  long  time.  Iheii'  meals  must  consist  of  what  their  own 
husbands  have  caught:  the  fish  must  be  eaten  before  the 
meat,  and  the  bones  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house. 
The  husband  must  abstain  for  several  weeks  from  all  pur- 
suits except  the  necessary  fishing.  Tlie  ostensible  reason  of 
these  restrictions  is  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  child,  though 
it  is  plain  that  they  were  originally  invented  for  the  conve- 
nience and  preservation  of  the  feeble  mother. 

Abstinence  from  food  and  labour  of  certain  kinds  is  like- 
wise enjoined  to  young  maidens,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  soiled  by  the  ordure  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  more  properly 
speaking  of  u  bird   flying  over-head.     Those  who  neglect 
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tiiesx?  piec.:  ailor*^  are  lii'jie  to  some  mischance,  perhaps, 
ev^en  tbe  \o^9  o'  their  honour  or  lives;  besides,  the  ioni  . 
fr,ak  oi  tho  air  might  be  provoked  on  their  account  to  raise 
stormy  weather.  The  men  never  sell  a  seal  on  the  day  it  is 
caught,  and  they  always  keep  back  the  head  or  some  other 
part,  it  it  be  but  a  few  bristles  from  the  beard,  lest  they 
slioukl  forfeit  their  luck. 

Their  amulcJs  or  pendants  are  so  various  that  one  con- 
jurer laughs  at  another's.  They  consist  of  an  old  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  a  bone,  or  the  beak  and  claws  of  a  bird, 
hung  round  the  neck,  or  a  thong  of  leather  tied  round  the 
forehead,  ])reast,  or  arms. 

These  potent  charms  are  preservatives  against  spectres, 
diseases,  and  death ;  they  confer  prosperity,  and  they  es- 
pecially save  children  from  losing  their  souls  in  thunder 
storms,  or  v»anic  terrors.  A  rag  or  shoe  of  an  European  hung 
about  their  children,  instils  into  them  some  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean skill  and  ability.  They  are  particularly  eager  to  get 
an  l^uropean  to  blow  upon  them.  When  they  set  out  on 
the  whale-iishery,  they  must  not  only  be  neatly  dressed, 
but  the  lamps  in  their  tents  must  be  extinguished,  that  the 
shy  whale  may  not  be  frighted.  The  boat's  prow  must  be 
adorned  with  a  fox's  head,  and  the  harpoon  with  an  eagle's 
beak.  In  the  rein-deer  chase,  they  throw  away  a  piece  of 
flesh  for  the  ravens.  The  heads  of  their  seals  must  not  be 
fractured  nor  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  piled  up  before  the 
door  of  the  house,  lest  the  souls  of  the  seals  should  be  in- 
censed and  scare  away  the  rest,  or  perhaps  that  their  own 
vanity  may  be  gratified  by  these  trophies  of  their  valour. 
The  kajak  is  frequently  adorned  Avith  a  small  model  of  a 
kajak,  containing  a  miniature  image  of  a  man  bearing  a 
sword ;  sometimes  with  a  dead  sparrow  or  snipe,  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  feathers,  or  hair,  to  ward  oflf  danger.  Ihit 
it  is  observed,  that  those  who  chiefly  make  use  of  these 
charms,  are  in  general  the  most  unfortunate,  since  they  arc 
either  unskilliil  persons,  and  therefore  timid,  or  so  secure 
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in  their  sup  istiti'^n.  they  nc>vJk'*ssly  run  into  danger.  A 
virt'.ic  is  supposed  u>  lie  in  Tox"*  v;oth  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  extract  all  no:<^.i<;»us  ""mr^xours. 

The  Greenlanders  liL;  'ise  u«e  pendants  for  mere  orna- 
ment; and  some  tie  i,t'  gs  irand  the  arms  or  legs  of  their 
children,  to  ascertain  thv  ir  giowth. 

Greenland  is  well  known  as  the  most  northern  tract  of 
land  lying  between  Europe  and  America ;  and  considering 
its  vast  extent,  compared  with  the  small  part  as  yet  known 
to  Europeans,  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  north.  Various  navigators  have 
coasted  it  from  the  most  southern  point,  the  promontory  of 
Farewell,  in  lat  59**,  proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  Spitzbergen,  as  far  as  80*  north  latitude,  and 
towards  the  north  or  north-west  as  far  as  lat.  78".  No  ves- 
sel, however,  has  hitherto  gained  its  northern  extremity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
whether  it  be  an  island  or  connected  with  some  oth^r  conti- 
nent:. That  it  is  joined  to\  ards  the  east  to  Spitzberg.-n, 
Nova  Zembla,  or  the  ncrih  of  Tartary,  was  only  a  vague 
conjecture  which  lias  been  exploded  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Dutch  and  itu..vsv.anij.  Another  supposition,  that  it  ter- 
minates on  the  1  /Vsh-WtSt  in  America,  -admits  of  being  sup- 
ported by  muci).  P'ore  probable  arguments.  In  the  first 
places,  Davis's  Strait,  or  more  properly  Baffin's  Bay,  is 
known  gradually  to  contract  towards  the  north  ;  and  the 
shore,  though  [generally  high  where  it  borders  on  the  open 
sea,  flattens  as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole.  Again,  tho 
tide,  which  near  Cape  Farewell,  or  even  Coc^iin's  Sound 
lat  o5*,  rises  at  new  and  full  moon  mor*^  than  18  fee;,  sel- 
dom exceeds  two  fotnoii*^  Ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Disko, 
and  as  we  preceed  still  farther  north,  entirely  disappears. 

To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  Green. 

landers  themselves,  though   not  miich  to  be  relied  upon. 

iccording  to  their  accounts,  the  s.-i  xit  at  last  becomes  so 

nariow,  that  the  natives  of  one  coast  may  be  heard  by  their 
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neighbours  on  the  other;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  current,  which  sets  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  middle,  they  would  even  be  able  to  visit  each 
Jther. 

The  name  Greenland  was  first  given  to  the  east  side  by 
its  discoverers,  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  on  account 
of  its  uncommonly  verdant  appearance.  Tliis  side,  gene- 
rally called  ancient  or  Lost  Greenland,  is  at  present  un- 
known ;  since,  owing  to  the  prodigious  (quantities  of  float- 
ing ice,  none  are  able  to  approach  it.  < 

The  tales  of  Icelandic  writers,  who  describe  in  glowing 
colours  the  fertility  of  ancient  Greenland,  with  the  beauty 
of  its  villages  and  churches,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
completely  chimerical.  However,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  traces  of  a  superior  state  of  cultivation  have  been  ob- 
served also  on  the  west  coast :  and  remnants  are  still  to  be 
seen  there  of  dwelling  houses  and  churches,  probably  erected 
by  the  Norwegians ;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  no  way  inferior  to  the  more  famous  eastern  side. 

West  Greenland  is  inhabited  by  Europeans  between  the 
92d  and  71st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  termed  by  voyagers  Davis's  Strait,  which 
again  has  not  un frequently  been  confounded  with  the  v;hole 
arm  of  the  sea  separating  Greenland  fn  m  America.  Davis's 
Strait,  properly  so  called,  is  only  that  narrow  channel, 
about  40  leagues  broad,  between  the  promontory  of  Wal- 
singham  on  James's  island  in  North  America,  and  South 
Bay  in  Greenland;  and  extends  from  lat.  71°  as  far  as  Disko 
island. 

It  is  called  after  John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  who  dis- 
covered it  while  endeavouring  to  find  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  has  since  that  time  been  visited  by  various 
nations,  on  account  of  the  whale-fishery  ;  especially  by  the 
Dutch  and  English,  who  have  furnished  the  best  outlines 
of  the  coast. 

The   shore,  on   this   side,  is   high,  rutrg-cd,  and   barren, 
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rising  close  to  the  watcr^s  edgCj  into  tremondous  precipices 
and  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with  inaccessible  cliffs,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
In  these  respects,  it  bears  some  similarity  to  the  coast  of 
Norway,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Norwegian  moun- 
ijiins  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  rise  with  a  more  giadual 
ascent. 

All  the  Greenland  hills,  except  where  the  rocks  are  smooth 
and  perpendicular,  are  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
which  accumulate  particularly  on  elevated  flats,  entirely  filling 
many  valleys,  and  in  all  probability  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  Those  rocks  on  which  the  snow  cannot  lie  appear 
at  a  distance  of  a  dusky-grey  colour,  and  without  any  signu 
of  vegetation  ;  but  upon  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to 
be  streaked  with  numerous  veins  of  coloured  stone,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  earth,  which  affords  a  scanty  nourishment 
to  some  hardy  species  of  heath.  The  valleys,  which  contain 
several  small  brooks  and  ponds,  are  overgrown  with  a  sort 
of  low  brush-wood. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  deep  bays  or 
fiordes,  which  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the  land,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  the  most  fantastical  shapes. 

Of  so  wild  a  country,  only  thinly  inhabited  on  the  coast, 
a  long  geographical  description  would  be  needless.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
places,  as  they  lie  in  order  along  the  shore,  obtained  chiefly 
from  a  merchant  who  resided  a  great  number  of  years  in  the 
country. 

The  majority  of  the  Greenland  nation  live  between  Staa- 
tenhuk  and  lat.  62* ;  or,  as  the  natives  usually  express  it, 
in  the  south.  In  this  part  of  Greenland  no  Europeans  have 
settled,  so  that  it  is  but  very  partially  known. 

Farther  north  the  first  place  deserving  notice  is  the  colony 
of  Fredericshaab,  founded  in  the  year  1742  by  Jacob  Seve- 
rin,  a  Danish  merchant,  upon  a  projecting  point  of  land 
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called  by  the  Greenlanders  Paniiut  or  a  tail.  It  is  an  eli- 
gible place  for  trade,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  On  an  island  to  which 
the  merchant  vessels  resort,  many  Greenlanders  have  fixed 
their  abode,  as  they  find  there  abundance  of  seals  and  rein- 
deer. Three  leagues  north  of  Fredericshaab  is  a  bay 
abounding  in  capelins  and  herrings. 

At  a  distance  of  about  nine  leagues  from  the  colony  is  tho 
well-known  ice-blink.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  elevated 
sheet  of  ice,  casting  by  its  reflection  a  brightness  over  the 
sky,  similar  to  the  northern  lights,  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  adjoining 
bay  or  fiorde,  is  blocked  up  by  ice  driven  out  by  the  efflux 
of  the  tide,  and  so  wonderfully  piled  up  by  the  waves,  thai 
the  spaces  between  the  islands  are  completely  vaulted  over, 
and  the  whole  presents  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  stupen- 
dous bridge  of  ice,  of  eighteen  miles  long  and  four  and  three 
quarters  broad.  Under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  are 
from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  high,  boats  may  enter  the  har- 
bour, though  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  masses  im- 
pending from  above.  Large  pieces  of  ice  also,  detached 
from  the  mountains,  are  frequently  driven  through  by  the 
tide.  When  the  Greenlanders  wish  to  fish  in  this  bay,  they 
carry  their  kajaks  over  iand,  and  then  find  an  open  sheet  of 
water,  twelve  leagues  long  and  about  one  in  breadth. 

The  remains  of  Greenland  houses  are  found  along  the 
shores,  whence  may  be  concluded  that  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
has  not  always  been  closed.  The  points  of  land  which  run 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  ice-blink, 
consist  of  banks  of  sand  so  fine  and  light,  that  when  agi- 
tated by  the  gentlest  breeze,  it  darkens  the  air  like  a  cloud, 
and  fills  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  all  who  approach  within 
eight  leagues  of  the  shore. 

About  twenty  leagues  from  the  colony  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  land,  called  in  the  maps  Boar's  Sound,  through 
which  many  suppose  that  there  is  a  passage  to  the  east  side. 
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If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Grecnianders, 
the  remains  of  old  Norwegian  buildings  are  found  on  its 

shores.    •   •^*'*'"'     '••■'-  ••.   :      v  .:.'    -    «     ;     •-   .  . 

Not  far  from  this  opening  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  vva- 
tnr,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  sea,  at  high  water, 
by  means  of  two  narrow  channels.  In  spring,  speckled  seals 
flock  in  great  numbers  to  this  lake,  and  are  easily  taken  by 
tlie  Greenlanders  in  an  ebb-tide.  '^'    •  •    ' 

In  latitude  sixty-three  degrees,  and  twenty  leagues  north 
of  Fredericshaab,  there  is  a  narrow  bay  called  Fish-bay, 
from  its  containing  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Near  its  mouth 
are  two  considerable  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  lofty 
mountaiti,  by  comparing  which  with  the  circumjacent  sum- 
mits the  Greenlanders  trace  their  way  to  the  bays  frequented 
bv  seals. 

Farther  up  in  the  bay,  ruins  are  found,  and  among  them 
pieces  of  a  metal  similar  to  brOnze  probably  fragments  of 
bells  used  in  the  old  Norwegian  churches.  Eight  miles 
farther  north  lies  Innuksuk,  a  Greenland  place  of  residence  ; 
and  again  twelve  miles  farther,  the  Groede  Fiorde,  also  fre- 
quented by  Greenlanders.  At  a  short  distance  from  thence 
is  a  large  creek,  with  an  even,  sandy  shore,  which,  on  ac- 
cound  of  its  extent  and  flatness,  is  called  the  muster- place, 
but  at  present  uninhabited.  Here  the  trade  of  the  lodge 
may  be  said  to  terminate. 

Next  in  ordei"  come  the  islands  of  Kelliiigeit,  which  lie 
within  the  sphere  of '  trade  of  tlie  colony  at  Godhaab. 
Seals  are  caught  here  in  great  abundant?,  as  they  may  lye 
easily  intercepted  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  islands, 
five  leagues  frOm  hence  is  Merkoitsok,  and  the  Buxe  Fiorde, 
a  Dutch  harbour,  where  roving  Greenlanders  frequently 
spend  the  winter.  The  island  Kellingarsoak,  twelve  miles 
farther  north,  was  formerly  well-peopled,  and  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  river  Kariak,  on  the  banks  of  wliicli  many 
Greenlanders  still  reside.  '    '    '     '  •    *"    '    '    >  •       "*"•* 

About  four  miles  from  Kariak,  the  large  Amaralik  Fiorde, 
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thirteen  leaj^ues  in  leiiglh  and  tlm'o  in  breadth,  penetrates 
into  the  land  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Close  by  its 
mouth  is  the  Priester  Fiorde,  so  called  ])ecause  the  first 
missionary,  Mr.  Ej^edc,  had  proposed  settling  a  colony 
there,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  grass  and  underwood 
in  the  place.  The  rein-deer  and  seal-hunt  in  the  Amaralik 
Fiorde  is  very  productive.  In  the  adjacent  country  there 
arc  niins  of  old  Norwegian  villages,  with  abundance  of  free- 
stone, and  veins  of  red  granite ;  but  very  few  Greenlanders 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  miles  farther  is  the  Biorte  Tak,  or  Stag's  Horn. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
in  the  whole  country.  The  highest  of  its  peaks  is  visible 
from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  owing  to  its  steepness  is  free  from  snow,  except 
in  the  hollows,  lliis  mountain  is  a  beacon  to  navigators, 
and  a  weather-guide  to  the  Greenlanders ;  for  when  a  tem- 
pest threatens  from  the  south,  its  summits  are  enveloped 
in  a  light  mist. 

Proceeding  northwards  under  the  Malina  and  Kyper  or 
pai'tridge  mountains,  is  Godhaab,  the  third  colony,  lat.  64° 
14',  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Fisher's  Lodge.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  Ball's  River,  a  bay  which  runs  into  the  land  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length, 
reckoning  from  the  islands  in  its  estuary.  These  islands  lie 
close  together  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  within  a 
compass  of  four  leagues.  The  remotest  of  them  are  called 
Kookornen  or  Cock  islands,  by  the  Greenlanders  Kittiksut. 
Between  them  and  Kangek  to  the  north  is  the  usual  passage, 
the  North  Gat.  Kangek,  called  by  the  Danes  Hope  Island, 
is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands.  Westerland,  which 
borders  on  Kangek,  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a 
narrow  water,  called  Nepiset  or  Catfish  Sound.  In  au- 
tumn, the  Greenlanders  have  their  best  seal-fishery  here. 
Towards  the  South,  the  Kookornen  are  separated  by  the 
South  Gat,  another  passage,  from  a  multitude  or  consider- 
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able  islands.  On  the  peninsula  opposite  the  KookSrnen  is 
the  liai])o\ir  with  the  blubber-house  adjoining.  About  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  the  brethren's  settlement  of  New  Herrn- 
hut  is  situated,  and  the  same  distance  farther  north  the  co- 
lony of  Godhaab.  Besides  the  principal  building,  in  which 
the  factor  and  the  missionary  reside  with  their  people,  there 
is  also  a  store-house,  smith's  shop,  and  brcwhouse  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  church  stands  by  a  brook 
not  far  distant,  and  tlie  houses  of  the  Greeulanders  lie  scat- 
tered round  it.    >  •         '     "    '•;  ..       11.      ,. 

Farther  up  is  the  Wildman's  Ness,  where  Eider  ducks  are 
shot  in  abundance  during  the  winter  evenings;  and  near 
it.  lies  the  island  of  Saalberg  or  Saddlehill,  so  called  be- 
cause its  topmost  peak,  which  may  be  seen  ninety  miles  o£F, 
resembles  a  saddle  in  appearance.  Not  far  from  thence  is 
the  Bear  island,  and  close  by  it  the  island  of  Aupillartok. 
Both  these  islands  are  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
are  very  elevated.  They  divide  the  channel  into  two  bays, 
one  of  which  runs  up  north-east  to  Pissiksarbik,  the  best 
capelin  fishery.  On  the  western  side  of  the  north  bay  lies 
Kanneisut,  an  extensive  and  level  coast  with  little  rocky 
hills.  It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  wa- 
ter at  least  twenty  miles  long,  which  does  not  however  con- 
tain many  fish.  This  bay  again  divides  into  two  arms,  near 
one  of  which,  called  Ujaraksoak,  the  finest  Weichstein  is 
found,  and  the  remains  of  Norwegian  buildings  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  This  north  bay  is  separated  from  that 
of  Pissiksarbik  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  both  these  are 
again  divided  from  the  Amaralik  Fiorde  by  the  long  peniu. 
sula  on  which  Godhaab  stands. 

Godhaab  the  oldest  colony  in  the  country,  was  founded 
in  1721,  in  Kangek,  by  Mr.  Hans  Egede.  the  first  mission- 
ary, and  Mr.  Jentoft,  the  factor,  who  were  commissioned 
for  this  purpose  by  a  company  in  Bergen.  In  1728  the  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  the  mainland  by  Governor  Paars. 
Its  trade  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.     Formerly  some 
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thoasands  of  Greenlander.^  inhabited  the  banks  of  this  river; 
but  since  an  attack  of  the  small-pox  in  1733,  they  have 
decreased  so  much,  that  very  few  natives  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  those  under  the  care  of  the  mis 
sionaries,  and  roving  families  of  Southlanders,  who  are  fond 
of  wintering  in  Kiarigek.    .  .. .  ^.-'  ..... 

A  factor  who  resided  many  years  in  the  country,  and  took 
jpaina  to  gather  the  most  authentic  information  from  the 
Greenlanders,  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  population 
on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  compass  of  his  trade,  ex- 
tending eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  about  Ball's  river,  he 
computed  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  regular  inha. 
bitants.  Yet  this  part  of  the  country  is  next  in  population 
to  Disko  Bay  and  the  south  cOfist.  In  some  districts  a  man 
may  even  travel  forty  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being. 
Now  computing  the  inhabited  part  of  the  shore  to  be 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  allowing  one  thousand 
souls  to  a  tract  of  eighty  miles,  in  consideration  of  the  su- 
perior populousness  of  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  coast 
to  that  from  which  the  estimate  is  taken,  it  will  give  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  above-mentioned  factor, 
however,  deducts  three  thousand  from  this  amount,  because 
so  many  tracts  of  land  are  absolutely  desert.  He  asserts, 
that  in  the  year  1730  the  Greenland  nation  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand j  that  in  1746,  when  he  made  his  first  cal- 
culation, it  could  still  reckon  twenty  thousand;  and  that 
since  that  time  it  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  two  thirds,  or 
at  least  one  half  of  its  numbers.    .   .  ■ ,..  .-,     I    ;  "< 

The,  first  statioxi  of  Greenlanders  from  Kangek  northwards 
is  Pissugbik,  twenty  miles  distant.  Eight  miles  further  is 
a  fishing  bay,  where  the  first  missionary  had  thoughts  of 
settlinjg,  induced  by  the  fishery  and. the  quantity  of  grass. 
Twenty  leagues  from  Godhaab  lie  the  Napparsok  islands. 
Here,  and  on  the  opposite  continent,  grass  and  drift  wood 
are  found  in  abundance.  There  is  also  great  plenty  of  fish, 
birds,  and  seals.      The  ice  fields,  which   float  with   the 
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current  and  a  strong  south  wind  round  Staatcnhuk  from  the 
east  side,  d6  not*  pass  beyond  this  point,  as  here  the  force 
of  the  stream  subsides,  and  loses  itself  altogether  still  far- 
ther to  the  north.  In  1756,  the  ship  destined  for  Godhaab 
was  forced  to  nin  in  here,  and  wait  till  a  north-east  wind 
had  cleared  the  shore  of  ice.  •        -  vr 

At  no  great  distance  is  Om'enak^  a  Greenland  station. 
The  former  ihhaitants  of  this  place  were  infamous  for  mur- 
der throughout  the  fcountry. 

Forty  leagues  from  Godhaab,  lat.  65'  46',  is  the  fourth 
colony  of  Zukkerlop,  (sugar-loaf,)  situated  on  the  small 
island  of  Kangek,  in  Bruyne  Bay.  It  was  founded  in  1755 
by  order  of  the  company  of  trade,  by  Anders  Olsen,  factor. 
It  owes  its  appellation  to  three  conical  pe^lis,  by  which  the 
seamen  steer  their  course  when  entering  the  port.  The 
harbour  is  very  safe  and  commodious,  lying  between  two 
little  isl^tids,  a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  The  coun- 
try is  bailreii  and  drieary,  and  has  no  rein-deers.  Whales, 
however,  which  are  extremely  rare  in  more  southern  parts, 
are  not  unfrequfently  seen  in  the  bay.  They  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  January  and  February,  but  they  are  seldom 
taken  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  by  the  Europeans  never, 
owing  to  the  want  Of  the  necessary  boats  and  tackle.  The 
factor  struck  one  once,  and  not  having  line  enough,  fas- 
tened to  it  somb  em^ty  casks,  instead  of  bladders  used  by 
the  Greenlanders,  but  the  fish  escaped.  ..  ,^  .  ,,j. 

Coasting  along  by  two  fiordcs,  or  bays,  after  a  run  of 
forty  miles,  is  a  liirge  island.  It  lies  low,  with  deep  val- 
leys, and  is  frequented  by  salmon.  There  is  found  here 
a  white  shining  clay,  which  does  not  crack  in  the  fire. 
Amongst  the  rocks  is  One  of  particularly  large  size,  with  a 
deep  valley  in  the  middle,  which  is  overflowed  at  high  wa- 
ter. Here  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  seals  enter  with 
the  tide  in  fair  weather,  and  are  caught  and  killed  by  the 
Greenlandei-s  when  the  water  retires.       *>'    „    .">     v  • 

In  lat.  67*  lies  Wydc  Fiorde,  and  opposite  to  it  the  island 
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of  Nepiset  or  Nepisene.  Upon  this  island  a  lodge  was  built 
in  the  year  1724,  for  the  advantage  of  trade  and  whale  fish- 
ing ;  but  it  was  forsaken  the  year  after,  and  all  the  houses 
were  burnt  by  the  crews  of  foreign  vessels.  In  the  year 
1729,  a  colony  was  established  in  the  same  place  with  a  fort 
adjoining,  which  were  also  abandoned  and  demolished,  a 
short  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king.  ii^ 

Not  far  from  hence,  and  about  twenty-six  leagues  nortli 
of  the  Zukkerlop,  lies  the  Amarlok  Fiorde,  where  the  Green- 
landers  catch  every  year  a  number  of  whales.  Here  also 
they  founded  the  fifth  colony,  called  Holsteinburg,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  member  of  the  privy -council, 
and  president  of  the  honourable  missionary  society.  The 
spot  on  which  this  colony  is  built,  is  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble, both  as  an  agreeable  residence  and  convenient  trading- 
place.  '        ••       '*"^    ■' 

Eight  leagues  from  Holsteinburg,  and  in  lat.  67*  30',  lies 
the  well-known  South  Bay,  the  best  harbour  belonging  to 
the  whalers,  and  a  suitable  place  of  rendezvous  when 
the  fishing  season  is  over.  A  colony  was  founded  here  in 
1756,  but  since  the  settling  of  Holsteinburg,  only  one  man 
resides  on  the  premises,  who  buys  in  the  blubber  from  the 
few  Greenlanders  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  whale  fishery  is  often  very  productive  near  the  two 
factories;  but  most  of  the  Greenlanders  have  withdrawn 
from  their  vicinity,  although  it  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  fishes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  mentioned 
Dlace,  the  sea  is  frozen  throughout  the  winf^r,  and  not 
clear  from  ice  till  May,  when  the  season  for  catching  whales 
.8  past. 

Next  in  order  come  Riffkol  and  North  Bay,  beyond  which, 
the  sea  penetrates  into  the  land  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  forms  the  well-known  Disko  Bay  filled  with  groups  of 
small  islands,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are,  the  West, 
Wliale,  Green,  Dog,  and  Dunk  islands,  extending  partly 
towards  the  east  into  Spiring  Bay,  and  partly  to  the  north* 
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as  far  as  Disko  island.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  bay  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The  land  round 
about  it  is  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  ice :  though 
the  shore  along  the  roads  is  smooth  and  level.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Schans,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  charts,  contains  a  vein  of  good  stone-coal, 
though  it  has  hitherto  never  been  worked.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Disko  island  is  frequented  by  rein-deer,  which  is 
the  case  with  no  other.  The  channel  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land  is  called  Waygat,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  fishery  in  the  bay  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  the  whole  country ;  as  in  winter,  when  it 
is  frozen,  the  Greenlanders  kill  vast  numbers  of  seals  upon 
the  ice,  and  in  spring,  frequently  catch  small  and  even  full- 
giown  whales  in  it.  It  is  also  the  yearly  resort  of  many 
Dutch  whalers.  r   '* 

The  population  of  Disko-bay  is  more  numerous  than  that 
of  any  other  trace  in  Greenland,  except  perhaps  the  most 
southern  part,  where  there  are  no  colonies.  Trade  conse* 
quently  flourishes  most  in  its  vicinity.       *  ^.    ■'. 

The  eighth  colony,  Christianshaab,  was  settled  in  1734, 
by  order  of  Mr.  Jacob  Severin,  in  Viire  Bay,  lat.  69"  30',  or, 
according  to  others,  68"  34'.      '  '    / 

Three  leagues  farther  to  the  north  lies  Ice  Fiorde,  which 
the  Greenlanders  report  to  have  been  an  open  sound,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  east-side ;  but  it  is  at  present  entirely 
blocked  up  with  ice.  Numerous  ice-mountains  of  the  larg- 
est size  are  yearly  driven  out  of  this  bay. 

From  Jacob's  Javen,  ships  sail  for  fourteen  le-^.gues,  first 
to  the  north,  and  then  westward,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  Disko-bay,  passing  in  their  course  another  co- 
lony, Rittenbenk,  founded  in  1755,  by  Charles  Dalager. 
In  i»,s  vicinity,  a  white  close-grained  species  of  whet-stone 
is  found,  called  oil-stone. 

The  next  and  last  colony,  called  Noogsoak,  or  the  Great 
Ness,  was  built  in  the  year  1755,  a<  the  extremity  of  the 
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Waygat,  lat.  71*.  A  ship  touches  every  year  at  both  these 
places;  but  their  exports  have  hitherto  been  but  small. 
Measures  have  since  bet '  taken  to  remove  it  some  leagues 
further  north,  to  Jacob's  Creek,  where  many  Greenlan- 
(lers  reside.  There  is  no  missionary  in  either  of  them. 
Concerning  the  face  of  the  country,  still  farther  north,  ail 
knowledge  is  confined.-  William  Baffin,  who  sailed  in  the 
year  1C16,  with  Captain  Robert  Bylot,  in  search  of  a  pas- 
sage through  Davis's  Straits,  and  who  has  given  his  name 
to  all  tliat  part  of  the  sea,  between  lat.  72"  and  78",  affirms, 
that  he  traded  with  the  Greenlanders  as  far  north  as  Horn 
Sound,  in  lat.  *  3".  Even  in  lat.  74°,  he  was  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  Greenlanders  had  a  summer  residence,  from  the 
traces  of  tents  visible  in  many  places'  along  the  coast.  The 
sea  was  found  to  contain  abundance  of  seals  and  sea-uni- 
corns, and  in  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  lat.  78",  whales  of 
the  largidst  size  were  observed.  The  Disko  Greenlanders 
say,  that  the  land  extends  for  more  than  150  leagues  north 
of  their  residence,  and  consequently  as  far  as  lat.  70* ;  but 
it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  though  it  abounds  in  eider-fowl, 
white  bears,  and  seals ;  no  one  being  desirous  of  living  in 
a  place  where  the  winter  nights  are  so  long  and  cold.  There 
is  also  a  scarcity  of  wood  and  iron,  which  the  more  southerr 
Greenlanders  receive  in  exchange  for  the  horns  of  sea-Uni- 
coras.  The  face  of  the  country  presents-  nothing  but  naked 
rocks  covered  with  ice,  so  that  the  natives  are  forced  to  buy 
even  the' grass  which  they  use  in  their  shoes.  Their  houses 
(instead  of  the  wooden  rafters  and  sods)  are  roofed  with  the 
horns  of  the  sea  unicorn.,,  clay,  and  seal-skins.  ■  t" 

The  land  stretches  in  a  iiorth-westerly  direction,  towards 
America,  and  is  bordered  with  numerous  clusters  of  smaP 
islands.  Here  and  there,  upright  stones  with  projecting 
arms  are  said  to  be  found,  which;  look  like  our  road-guides. 
Fear  has  also  coloured  them  white,  and  given  rise  to  the  fii- 
ble  of  the  gigantit;  Kabluriak  (European)  standing  on  a 
mountain,  tt)  whom  passengers  offer  up  a  piece  of  whalebone. 
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Tile  southern  part  of  Gjeenlaud,  which  is  likewise  unin- 
habited by  Europeans,  is  better  known  than  the  extreme 
north.  In  the  autumn  of  1723,  Mi*.  Egede  undertook  a 
voyage  of  discovery  thither.  lit  the  years  1749  and  52,  a 
travellet  in  the  pay  of  the  Greenland  company,  went  ort  i^- 
k'cral  trading  expeditions :  during  the  last  of  which  he'  i^ent 
two  sumniers  and  one  winter  in  thei  south*  Very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  particulars  of  hi«  jottltic^^  and  the  ac- 
count must  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  Greenlanders 
living  in  those  parts,  a  nuniber  of  whom  pay  a  yearly  visit 
to  the  north.  -.        •    •  •'  ^n       ;  ;  ;  ..j  .      :r!vr::  o 

The  Greenland  hills  are  generally  so  lofty  that  the  snow 
fn  their  summits  seldom  thaws,  and  what  melts  in  the  day- 
time is  congealed  during  the  night.  They  also  abound  in 
deep  chasms,  into  which  the  sun-beams  seldom  or  never  en- 
ter. Besides,  even  in  the  most  precipitous  mountains  there 
are  occasional  flats  and  hollows,  in  which  the  rain  and  snow- 
water collects,  and  is  frozen  into  ice.  When  the  snow  rolls 
down  in  heaps,  or  after  having  been  dissolved  by  the  sun, 
descends  in  rivulets  and  torrents  upon  the  ice  already  formed 
m  these  hollows,  the  latter  gradually  accumulates  into  a  solid 
lump,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  sun  can  make  but  a 
very  partial  impression ;  and  the  decrease  occasioned  by 
thaw  is  amply  made  up  by  continual  aceessionis  from  the 
snow  and  rain. 

These  huge  lumps  of  ice  sometimes  project  a  considerable 
way  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  do  not  melt  so  much 
on  the  surface  as  underneath,  bursting  in  cracks  of  various 
dimensions)  out  of  which  the  water  continually  oozes.  Be- 
ing in  this  way  gradually  underminecJ  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  lose  their  equilibvium,  they  break  loose  from  the  rocks 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  aind  falling  in  enormous  Pigments 
over  the  e%e  of  the  preeipice,  plunge  into  the  depth  below, 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  aad  a  commotion  of  the  water 
sufficient  to  overset  a  boat  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore. 
Many  a  poor  Greenlander  sailing  unconcernedly  in  his  kajah 
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along  the  coast,  has  lost  his  life  by  their  fall.  These 
masses  of  ice  sometimes  remain  fixed  in  the  chasms  of  the 
rocks,  or  frozen  fast  in  the  bays,  for  a  number  of  years  to- 
gether, and  are  continually  increased  by  the  snow-water, 
(which  being  sometimes  mixed  with  earth  and  stones,)  their 
prodigious  magnitude  cannot  be  wondered  at.        /  .-., 

Those  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Tyrol,  or  even  read  descriptions  of  them,  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  such  immense  pieces  of  ice  may  be 
loosened  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  formed.  The 
chasms  in  them  are  occasioned  by  the  ice  thawing  under- 
neath and  freezing  again  duiing  the  winter.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  air  is  consequently  enclosed,  which  when  expanded 
by  the  heats  of  the  summer,  bursts  the  exterior  covering, 
with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  concussion  aptly  denominated 
an  ice-quake,  so  vehement  that  casual  passengers  are  forced 
to  sit  down  in  order  not  to  be  thrown  off  their  legs.  On 
such  occasions,  not  only  earth,  wood,  and  stones,  but  even 
Je  bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  had  been  embosomed 
■•i\  the  ice,  are  vomited  i'orth,  and  large  masses  roll  down 
into  the  valleys  beneath,  frequently  covering  whole  mea- 
dows. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  these  masses 
from  the  description  of  the  Rheinwald  glacier,  which  at 
the  same  time  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Ice-blink.  This 
glacier  is  said  to  be  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  be- 
tween several  hundred  and  a  thousand  fathoms  in  height. 
It  consists  entirely  of  masses  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from 
the  mourtains,  and  ranged  side  by  side  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns.  Towards  the  western  extremity  issues  a  tur- 
bid stream,  which  soon  disappears  again  under  the  ice.  On 
the  east  side,  a  magnificent  cavern  opens  far  into  the  gla- 
cier. The  neighbouring  villagers  say,  that  four  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  is  still  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man's  stand- 
ing upright  in  it.  A  rivulet  of  crystal  water  discharges  it- 
self through  this  channel.  V'      .V' 
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If  such  stupendous  masses  arc  precipitated  from  the  hills 
of  Switzerland,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  arctic  seas  of 
Greenland  should  be  crowded  with  huge  mountains  of  float- 
ing ice.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
lie  directly  urider  the  Equator,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow.  It  has  however  been  too  hastily  concluded, 
that  the  line  of  congelation,  which  in  hot  climates  is  thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  gradually  lowers  itself  towards  the  poles,  till  within  the 
polar  circle,  it  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ocu- 
lar demonstration  disproves  this.  Greenlanders  inhabit  as 
far  north  as  TS",  and  Europeans  have  settlements  in  lat. 
7J°.  On  the  highest  Greenland  mountains,  which  though 
not  as  high  as  Chimboraqo,  have  yet  an  elevation  of  at  least 
six  thousand  feet,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  snow  during 
the  summer  months,  and  even  the  snow  which  descends  is 
quickly  melted. 

The  soils  of  this  country  afford  little  scope  f6r  description. 
They  are  in  general  extremely  scanty  and  shallow.  The 
country  round  Godhaab  principally  consists  of  clay,  sand) 
or  turf.  The  clay  is  pale  blue,  and  very  sandy  and  sterile. 
In  other  tracts  a  light  grey  marl  prevails,  which  is  inter- 
mixed with  mica,  and  stands  the  fire.  There  is  also  found 
a  very  fine  and  light  micaceous  sand,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  a  fine  white  pearl  sand  filled  with  black  and  red  crys- 
tals of  garnet,  and  uncommonly  hard.  Most  of  the  sand  in 
the  country  is  grey  or  brown  and  full  of  stones  :  when  ma- 
nured, it  will  support  veget'.tior. 

Turf  is  found  in  all  the  marshes,  mixed  with  black  mould, 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  is  not  good  for  firing.  The  proper 
turf  is  an  aggregate  of  vegetable  matter,  as  roots,  w^.hered 
mosses,  grass,  putrid  wood,  and  also  bones ;  and  is  found 
in  low  lands,  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  on  the  solid  rock.  A  kind 
of  sh  U  fish  are  sprinkled  amongst  its  layers,  not  met  with 
any  where  else  in  the  country,  deposited  probably  by  some 
former  inundation  of  the  sea.    This  turf-ground  probably 
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owes  its  formation  to  light  earth  and  graw  washed  off  by  the 
rail)  from  the  adjacent  mountain*'  The  ^e^^  sort  grows  on 
tlie  highest  ridges  of  the  little  desert  isUnd^  wA  haip  eUffs, 
whdre  a  multitude  of  birds  nutka  their  rpo/|t  in  ihe  night  and 
deposit  tlveir  eggs.  Their  ordure  mixed  with  earth  blown 
thivher  by  llio  wind  furnishes  a>4oil  for  mos9  and  gras^,  which 
ttUgfnented  by  feathers,  u^usples,  and  bune?>  easily  discern- 
able  in  the  mass,  form  u  tenacious  covering  of  turf,  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  This  overspreads  the  summits  of  the 
rocHs,  and  has  buried  a  stone  beacon  erected  by  the  sailors 
of  former  times.  It  is  called  kupp-turf»  Owing  to  the 
tough  roots  it  contains,  it  is  difficult,  to  cut  through  it,  but 
it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  gives  out  a,  cousideral^le 
heat.    •        •       •  '    '  '  •  '    . 

*  Grass  is  found  not  only  on  boggy,  sandy,  or  turf  land, 
where  it  is  commonly  very  poor  and  diminutive,  but  also  iu 
clefts  of  rocks  filled  with  earth,  and  particularly  near  hu- 
man habitations,  where  it  grows  very  luxuriantly.  One  spe- 
cies, (Agrostis  arundinacea,)  much  resembles  the  reed,  but 
has  a  more  slender  stalk,  and  the  Greenlandera  twist  very 
neat  baskets  of  it.  Another  kind,  less  common,  (Elymus 
arenorius,)  grows  near  buildings,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  between  stones,  with  long  broad  leaves,  and  a 
stalk  upwards  of  a  yard  long.  Its  spike  resembles  that  of 
wheat,  and  is  often  six  inches  in  length.  The  grains  are 
like  oats,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  they 
seldom  come  to  maturity.  The  Greenlanders  make  use  ( f 
this  grass  to  line  their  shoes  and  boots.       •     .  >  i 

Several  trials  have  been  made  to  grow  oats  and  barley. 
Tliey  send  up  as  high  a  blade  as  in  other  countries,  but  sel- 
dom come  into  ear,  and  are  iu  the  very  warijuest  situations 
prevented  from  ripening  by  the  night  frosts.       .     ,     ... 

The  gardens  cannot  be  very  produgtive,  as  no  seed  oan 
be  sown  til^  the  middle  of  June.  Ii^ven  then  the  soil  is^  Iro- 
zen  at  a  little  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in  September 
t\ie  ffost  re^mmenees.    Every  thing  must  then  b^  tak^M 
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out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  up  to  keep>  except  chives,  which 
will  eudure  tlie  winter.  Salad  and  cabbage  will  not  l)ear 
transplanting,  and  remain  very  small.  Radishes  thrive  aj 
well  ai  in  Europe.  The  black  radishes  are  small,  and  tur- 
nips seldom  exceed  a  pigeon^s  egg  in  size,  but  they  may 
be  eotcn  with  greens,  and  have  au  excellent  taste.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  reared  in  the  gardens,  nor  will  they  pro- 
duce even  this,  unless  they  are  screened  from  the  north 
wind  and  tlie  spray  of  the  sea  water. 

The  most  plentiful  production  of  this  country  is  moss, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  of  many  different  kinds* 
One  species  (the  Sphagnum  or  bog-moss,)  is  like  a  thick 
soft  fur  or  fleece;  the  Greenlanders  stop  up  the  chinks  of 
their  houses  with  it,  and  use  it  as  Europeans  do  waste  pa- 
per. Another  kind  has  filaments  a  spun  Ic^g,  which  ad- 
here together  like  some  sorts  of  fungi.  This  serves  them 
for  tinder,  and  for  wick  to  their  lamps.      •..'!  >«.       :  -    .  / 

There  are  several  varieties  of  low  under-wood,  where  the 
rein-deer  find  pasture,  and  which  the  natives  use  for  kin- 
dling fires.  The  Azalea  is  a  beautiful. creeping  shrub  with  a 
profusion  of  red  flowers.  Several  berry-bearing  shrubs  also 
occur,  as  the  bilberry  and  cranberry.  The  crow  or  crake-berry, 
(Empetrum  nigrum,)  is  a  low  earth-like  plant,  with  small 
oblong  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers  which  produce 
black  juicy  berries,  not  ungrateful  to  the  paJato.  It  grows 
here  in  abundance.  Another  plant,  the  Andromeda,  and 
much  resembling  thia,  bears  vicdet  bell-shaped  flowers 
without  berries.  The  cloud-berry,  (Rubiis  Cbamoemo- 
rus,)  never  conies  to  maturity.  The  leaf  tfcod  i^tit  is  much 
like  the  mulberfy,  only  th^  berry  is  yellow.  The  stalk  is 
a  finger*s  length,  and  the  flowef  hws  Ibuv  white  petals. 
This  plant  grows  only  in  norlliiem  climates^  and  \\»  berries 
are  packed  up  in  small  vessels  for  expottationk  TbfQy  are 
a  great  delicacy,  and  an  excellent  remedy  Ibr  t^  aeurvy. 

The  Greenlanders  eagerly  coUect  9^\  t^««e.  fruits,  parti- 
cularly the  cvake^bevrtes^  which  keep  thresh  the  winter 
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under  the  abotV.  They  do  not  howcTer  set  any  value  upon 
\he  junii)ei--hcrry,  which  grows  here  far  larger  than  in  Eu 
rope,  thoupfh  the  bush  itself  trails  on  the  earth.  Besides 
the  shrubs  already  mentioned,  several  species  of  Willows 
find  a  nourishment,  but  are  o])liged  by  the  cold  to  creep  like 
broom  alonpc  the  ground.  Nor  do  the  birches,  which  are  of 
n  dwarf  kind  with  small  indented  leaves,  mount  any  higher. 
Hut  in  the  fiordcs,  where  warmth  is  stronger  and  more  last 
iiig,  these  trees  and  the  elders  which  overhang  the  brookis 
grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  inches 
thick.  Their  crookedness,  however,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  bind  them  in  faggots  for  loading,  and  the  nature  of 
the  wood  itself,  being  unadapted  for  combustion,  render  it, 
iiotmthstanding  its  abundance,  of  little  service  for  fire- wood, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  turf,  drift-wood,  or  coal  im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

Very  few  of  the  productions  of  the  sea  have  come  under 
human  observation,  but  why  may  they  not  be  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  land,  and  as  useful,  if  our  knowledge  of  them 
were  less  limited  ?  It  is  long  since  the  observation  was 
first  made,  that  the  depths  of  ocean  are  as  diversified  as  the 
upper  land;  that  there  also  nature  sports  in  an  interchange 
of  hill  and  valley  and  wide  extended  champaign.  Islands 
and  cliffs  are  but  the  emerging  summits  of  mountains  whoso 
bases  dive  towards  the  central  recesses  of  the;  eaith.  The 
higher  and  steeper  the  shore  of  any  continent  is,  Uie  deeper 
is  the  sea  which  washes- it.  The  plummet, -which, at  one  time 
brings  up  mud  and  slimey  at  another  different  kinds  of  sand^ 
is  a  plain  indication  that  the  bottom  of  .the  sea  is  also/  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  soils.  :  Is  there  not  then^  tt  high  probar 
bility  that  those  secret  depths  are<  tiie  receptacle,  not  only 
of  grass  and  sea- weedy  suoh  as  issometimes^  rent  by  a  tem- 
pest from  its  native  rock  and  cast  upon  the  strand,  but  of 
large  trees,  like  those  in  which  the  lines!  of  fishermen  are  of- 
ten entangled,  and  bring  up  with  them  broken  branches  that 
have  hitherto  served  only  to  grace  the  cabineta  of  naturalists. 
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but  arc  doubtless  intended  to  answer  some  purpose  of  hig^her 
utility  ?  Probably  they  ava  the  food  of  innumerable  sea- 
monsters,  which  seldom  or  never  make  their  appearance 
on  the  surface.  The  smallest  and  most  tender  sea-weeds, 
which  grow  near  the  strand,  are  fdled  with  a  number  of 
animalculaB  which  have  eaten  through  them,  and  the  larger 
species,  which  are  ejected  from  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
sea,  are  bitten  and  bored  through  in  various  ways.    .*.':!    ••'  • 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  climes,  it  will  be 
proper  to  return  to  the  history  of  tlie  progress  of  the  Fury 
and  Hccla.  .  ♦  •     '  ..;  .  .  .u.  a  .,.    .#  .  *  ..- •  •    •  •..  >  . 

"  At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  September,  says  Captain  Parry, 
we  found  ourselves  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Winter  Island,  the  sound- 
ings having  gradually  decreased  to  eleven  fathoms.    Had 
it  remained  dark  an  hour  longer  the  Fury  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  gone  on  shore ;  but  happily  the  ice  was  slack 
enough  to  allow  us  to  warp  clear  of  danger  soon  after  day- 
break.   The  Hecla  had  in  the  mean  time  been  drifted  round 
Cape  Fisher,  and  several  miles  to   the  westward  towards 
Lyon  Inlet,  in  which  direction  the  Fury  was  also  carried  in 
the  afteiTioon.    The  wind  now  setting  in  easterly,  both  ships 
drove  with  the  ice  up  the  inlet,  and  on  the  4th  were  abreast 
of  Safety  Cove,  taough  fortunately  on  the  western   side, 
clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay  of  Shoals.     A  light  breeze 
then  springing  up  from  the  north-west,  we  again  began  to 
move  down  the  inlet ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after 
making  a  little  progress  with  the  sails  in  the  course  of  the 
liist  two  days,  were  oi?ce  mpre  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off 
Cape  Edwards,  the  ice  being  still  as  closely  packed  as  pos- 
sible.   The  young  ice  also  began  at  times  to  annoy  us,  by 
forming; to  a  eonsiderable  thickness  at  night,  so  as  to  ce- 
ment the  larger  niasses  strongly  together.    The  weather 
no\r  becaipe  chiEy  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  consi- 
dered ix  najther  a  premature  decrease  of  temperature  in  this 
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latitude)  when  the  thermometer  was  obderred  to  fall  to  S4* 
on  the  morning  of  the  dlst  of  August.  A  very  unusual  depo- 
sition  of  dew  took  pku;e  every  evening  about  this  seatou, 
immediately  after  the  6un  had  8et>  and  was  in  an  hour  or 
two  converted  into  hoar  frost.  ..  ..: 

"In  the  aftemooA  of  the  6th  I  was  mudh'  pained  at  be* 
ing  informed  by  telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Fife, 
Greenland  Master  of  that  ship,  had  just  expired,  an  eyiijt 
which  for  some  days  past  there  had  been  but  too  mucli  rea- 
son to  apprehend ;  the  scLUTy  having  within  the  last  three 
weelis  continued  to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is 
proper  for  me,  however,  both  in  justice  to  the  medical  of- 
ficers under  whose  skilful  and  humane  cnrr  h9  was  placed, 
and  to  the  means  with  which  we  were  xvl  tnis  way  so  libe- 
rally supplied,  to  state  that  during  a  part  of  that  time  Mr. 
Fifc  had  taken  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  various  anti-scor- 
butics which  were  administered  to  him,  that  he  could  seldom 
be  induced  to  use  any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  conse- 
qnepce;  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which 
at  length  carried  hira  off  almost  without  pain.  The  Hecla 
being  at  the  time  closely  beset,  and  in  a  situation  of  great 
danger  am'>ng  the  shoals  off  Winter  Inland,  Captain  Lyon 
caused  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the 
sea  with  all  the  solemnity  which  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. I  cannot  close  this  mela::icholy  notice  without  express- 
ing my  most  siincei*  regiet,  to  which  I  may  venture  to  add 
that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  oflficers,  for  the  loss  of 
this  very  deserving  mdividual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman 
and  navigator,  had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  would 
have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into 
which  he  was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  Master  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  shipa  to  England.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  mate  of 
the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  as  Mas- 
ter of  the  Hecla.  in  ithe  roc  ,a  of  Mr.  Fife. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  Ships  which  had  before 
nearly  cioeed  each  other^  were  again^  depurated  te^  the  dis- 
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fance  of  several  miles,  though  no  motion  was  perceptible  in 
the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  The  Hecla  was  now  car- 
ried towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  Lyon  Inlet, 
so  that  on  the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  ofl'  Five 
hawser  B3,y  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Hecla 
was  barely  visible  from  the  mast  head.  On  the  evening  of 
the  JlJlth,  however,  the  wind  at  length  began  to  freshen 
from  the  north-west,  when  the  ice  almost  immediately  com- 
menced driving  down  the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
carrying  the  Fury  with  it  and  within  half  a  inile  of  the  rocks, 
the  whole  way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  but  keeping  her  in 
deep  water.  In  the  mean  time  the  Hecla  had  been  swept 
into  much  more  dangerous  situations,  passing  along  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  Winter  Island ;  and  after  driving  nearly 
up  to  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried  near  some  danger- 
ous shoals  about  Cape  EQ;vards,  where  Captain  Lyon  ex- 
pected every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  giound. 
Indeed  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days  the  situation  of  tliC 
Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent  danger,  and  every  exertion 
to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavailing.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  southward, 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed 
each  other.  It  was  now  observable,  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion m  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  ice  did  not  carry  the 
ships  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  but  much  more 
towards  Southampton  Island:  so  that  on  the  14th  we  were 
once  more  oflF  Fife  Rock,  and  had,  by  great  exertions  in  warp- 
ing, nearly  rejoined  the  Hecla.  We  now  also  observed  a 
dark  water- sky  to  the  eastward,  which  assured  us  that  a 
clear  sea  could  be  at  no  great  distance  in  that  direction. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  ships  had  closed  each  other 
within  a  mile,  we  could  see  the  clear  water  from  the  mast- 
head, and  the  Hecla  could  now  have  been  easily  extricated. 
Such  ho\»ever  are  the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  in 
this  precarious  navigation,  that  not  long  afterwards  the 
Fury  was  quite  at  liberty  to  sail  out  of  the  ice,  while  the 
c  12      *  2  0 
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Hecla  was  now,  in  her  turn,  so  immoveably  set  fast,  and 
even  cemented  between  several  very  heavy  masses,  that  no 
power  that  sould  be  applied  was  sufficient  to  move  her  au 
inch.  In  this  situation  she  remained  all  the  16th,  without 
our  being  able  tO  afford  her  any  assistance ;  and  the  frost 
being  now  rather  severe  at  night,  we  began  to  consider  it 
»ot  improbable  that  we  might  yet  be  detained  for  another 
winter.  We  were  perhaps  indeed  indebted  for  our  escape 
to  a  strong  westerly  breeze  which  blew  for  several  hours 
on  the  17th,  when,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  close  to  allow 
our  men  to  walk  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hecla,  we  suc- 
ceeded, after  seven  hours*  hard  labour,  in  forcing  her  into 
clear  water,  when  all  sail  was  made  to  the  eastward,  and 
our  course  shaped  for  the  Trinity  Islands  in  a  perfectly  open 
sea.  , 

"  We  thus  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  ice  after  hav- 
ing been  almost  inimoveably  beset  in  it  for  twenty -four  days 
out  of  the  last  twenty-six,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the 
ships  had  been  taken  over  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  leagues  of  ground,  generally  very  close  to  the  shore, 
and  always  unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  effecting  their 
escape  from  danger.  When  it  is  considered  that,  to  have 
taken  ground  in  this  situation^  with  strong  and  high  tides 
keeping  the  ice  in  constant  motion,  must  have  almost  in- 
volved the  certain  loss  of  the  ships,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  one  offering  assistance  to  the  other,  we  cannot  b  it 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  providential  escapes  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  experience."  ' 

Captain  L/on,  speaking  of  the  Esquimaux  says,  "  the  Es- 
quimaux whom  he  had  seen  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik, 
comprised  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast 
of  America,  from  the  Wager  River  to  our  second  winter 
quarters,  and  as  they  were  all  related  by  blood  or  maniage, 
I  may  speak  of  them  as  one  tribe.  They  may  more  proper- 
ly be  termed  a  small  than  even  a  middle-sized  race.  For 
though  in  some  few  instances,  and  in  particular  families,  the 
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men  are  tall  and  stout»  yet  the  greyer  pi^ition  of  the  tribe 
are  beneath  the  standard  of  what  in  i^^urope  would  be  called 
small  men.  The  talleat  I  saw  was  ^e  feet  nine  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  hj^ight;  tb^  shortest  only  foar  feet  ten 
iuches ;  and  the  h^hjest  woman  was  five  (eet  six  inches,  while 
the  smallest  was  four  feet  eight  inches  only ;  between  these, 
of  coursfj,  there  were  int^i-mediate  sizes,  all,  however,  in- 
clining to  the  lowest  scale.  £ven  in  the  young  and  strong 
men  the  muscles  are  not  clearly  defined,  b,ut  are  smoothly 
covered,  as  in  the  limbs  of  women ;  and  though  whepa  dressed 
they  appear  stout  well-set  people,  yet,  taking  them  in  a^  body, 
their  figures  when  uncovered  are  rather  weak  tban  other 
wise.  There  is  a  remarkable  contradiction  in  the  forin  of 
the  most  robust,  which  is,  tha.t  however  prominent  fi^d  yfeXL 
shaped  the  cliest  may  be,  the  neck  is  small,  weak,  and  of- 
ten shrivelled.  They  all  stand  well  on  their  feet,  wjalking 
erect  and  freely,  with  the  toes  rather  turned  inwards,  and 
the  legs  slightly  bowed.  Their  bodily  strength  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected  in  people  who,  from  their  in- 
fancy, are  brought  up  in  hardy  living  ajgid  labour.  Of  this 
I  had  sufficient  proof,  by  matching  ou,r^j9aple  ,yvi;t^  fEsqu,i- 
maux  of  equal  sizes  to  lift  w^igjhts,  an^  ijt  inya(ri^l;)ly  J^^ap^ 
pened  thai  burthens>  which  w^je  j^ed  |^^(^h  /^i^ity  ^by^ux 
people,  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  tti^  jratiyjCS.  Tl^ey  a^e 
active  wrestlers  among  themselves.,  but  ctm  nei,t,hef  run  nor 
jump.  Hardy  and  patient  of  fat^igiie,  y&Ji,  for  persons 
brought  up  in  so  severe  a  clima^,  tb^y^b^iar  the  cpld  with 
less  indifference  than  jL  should  1^^  ex^ect^d.  Pew  amongst 
them  are  in  the  slightest  degree  iD9%c(jl  .to  poj^pijilency,  al- 
tiough  pot-bellies  are  universal.  The  fejma^s  have  a  ten- 
dency, perhaps  from  jtheir  sedjentai^  l^ajbits,  ^  grow  fat 
Their  plumpness,  howpver,  does  ^^ot  seem  (wholesome,  but 
more  properly  may  be  ;ca,lled  b^qated,  ^i^d.tl^at  only  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  b9dy. 

**  The  neck  {^nd. shoulders  of  the  young  wpj^en  ,ftre  gene- 
lally  in  good^  though  .large,  proporti^]^ ;  and  jLlpie  arip  und 
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wrist  are  sometimes  handsome.  The  feet  of  hoth  sexes  aiv 
small  and  neat,  well  joined  at  the  ankle,  and  free  from  ble- 
mishes. The  women,  I'i  om  the  peculiar  form  of  their  boots, 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  have  a  gait 
like  that  of  a  Muscovy  duck,  and  they  run  unlike  any  crea- 
ture I  ever  saw,  with  their  legs  spread  out  and  toes  turned 
in,  so  as  to  avoid  being  tripped  up  by  their  boots.  For  some 
time  I  vrAB  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  hands  o^  these  people 
were  small  iand  well  shaped,  but  latterly  I  changed  my  opi. 
uion,  and  it  was  evident,  from  repeated  observations,  that 
the  original  form  was  spoiled  by  labour.  The  fingers  were 
short  but  not  taper,  and  the  palm  was  disproportionately 
broad.  The  hands  of  the  natives  whom  we  met  in  Hudson*8 
Strait  were  certainly  far  better  shaped.  The  skin  in  both 
sexes  appeared  to  be  quite  smooth,  being  unctuous, 
and  unpleasantly  cold  to  the  touch.  Contrary  to  its  out- 
ward show  of  fineness,  it  was,  even  in  the  females,  very 
tough.  The  complexion  of  the  Ei^iquiniaux,  when  clearly 
shown  by  a  previous  washing,  is  not  darker  than  that  of  a 
Portuguese,  and  such  parts  of  the  body  as  aro  constantly 
covered  do  not  fall  short  in  fairness  to  the  generality  of  the 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  very  fine  healthy  blush 
tinges  the  cheek  of  females  and  young  children,  but  the  men 
are  more  inclined  to  a  sallow  complexion.  The  features  of 
the  face  are  diversified  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  yet,  like 
the  Jews,  they  have,  even  when  their  countenances  are 
shaped  like  Europeans,  an  expression  altogether  peculiar 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  remarkable  formation  of  the 
eye,  which  is  in  all  alike.  The  inner  comer  points  down- 
wards, like  that  of  a  Chinese,  and  the  carunculus  lachry- 
malis,  which  in  Europeans  is  exposed,  is  covered  by  » 
membrane  which  passes  over  it  vertically.  The  skin  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  noSe,  between  the  eyes,  is  frequently, 
particularly  in  the  women,  stretched  as  tight  as  the  eoveriiig 
of  a  diiim.  The  eyes  are  small  and  black,  expreissive  and 
sparkling  when  animated,  and  in  most  infants  and  ^  few 
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young  girls  really  very  beautiful.  Even  in  middle  aged,  or 
indeed  young  persons,  the  comer  of  the  eye  is  marked  by 
that  dreadful  figure,  the  crow's  foot;  biit  in  old  people  the 
wrinkles  are  so  abundant,  as  to  cover  the  temples,  and  to 
stray  down  the  cheek  to  a  degree  we  never  see  in  Europe. 
Another  peculiarity,  though  not  so  evident  in  all  faces,  is  the 
pvominebce  of  the  cheek  bones,  which  frequently  presents  so 
flat  a  surface,  as  to  give  to  the  women  in  particular  thfe  ap- 
pearance of  having  faces  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  form,  that  the  nose^  of  such  as  are  full 
laced  are  literally  buried  between  the  projections,  and  one 
of  our  chief  belles  was  so  remarkable  in  this  way,  that  a 
puler,  when  placed  from  cheek  to  cheek,  would  not  touch 
the  nose !  In  some  families,  where  both  parents  had  oval 
faces,  the  children  all  resembled  them ;  and  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  people  we  saw  had  high  Roman  noses,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  excepting  always  the  eyes,  which 
seemed  of  a  different  race.  The  other,  and  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  tribe,  are  broad  and  nearly  round  visaged. 
The  mouth  is  generally  kept  open,  with  a  kind  of  idiotic  ex- 
pression, so  that  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  are  generally  shown. 
The  lips  are  rather  prominent,  and  I  think,  if  any  difference 
at  all  exists,  that  in  the  men  the  lower,  and  in  the  women 
the  upper  lip  is  the  largest.  The  mouths  are  large,  yet  have 
a  very  wholesome  healthy  appearance.  The  teeth  are  strong, 
and  deeply  fixed  in  the  gums.  They  are  formed  like 
rounded  ivory  pegs,  and  are  as  flat  on  the  upper  end  as  if 
filed  down.  (Wd  people  have  them  worn  quite  even  with 
the  gums,  and  it  is  biit  rarely  that  any  are  decayed.  The 
chin  is  small  and  peaked/ and  what  we  call  a  double  chin  is 
rare,  the  skin  genetaUy  collapsing  in  fat  people,  instead  of 
forming  in  a  roll.  Hie  beards  of  the  men  t^re  scanty,  but 
few  instances  occurritig  of  the  chin  being  entirely  covered. 
The  mustaches  'ftre  moire  thick.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is 
straight^  coarse*,  hnS  of  a  raveii  blaclf:.  In  infants  it  has, 
for  a  fdw  years,  a  shade  of  browik    On  the  bodies  of  adults 
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there  in  but  little  hair,  in  fact,  some  are  totally  destitute 
of  it. 

"  The  costume  of  the  people,  continues  Capt.  Lyon,  differs 
very  much  from  that  of  the  Hudson*s  Strait  savages,  though 
an  equal  degree  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  work  of  each.    The  clothes  of  both  sexes  are  principally 
composed  of  fine  and  well  prepared  rein-deer  pelts ;  the  skins 
of  bears,  seals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  marmottes,  are  also  used. 
The  seal  skins  are  seldom  employed  for  any  part  of  the  dress, 
except  boots  and  shoes,  as  being  more  capable  q(  resisting 
water,  9,nd  of  far  greater  durability  than  other  iGajthe^   i  ,_^  -j 
r.  ^^<3l>e,^e»eral  winter  dress  of  the  men  jus  an  p43?plp,o^ter  (jo^t 
of  deerr«kin,  having  no  opening  in  fropt,  ^n^  a  lajige  hopdi 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure.    TI^^  hood  J?  in^ 
variably  bordered  with  white  fur  fron*  the  Jhighs-pf  the  deer, 
and  thus  prttsents  a  lively  contrast  to  the  dark  f^tce  which  it 
'jncircles.    The  front,  or  belly  part  of  the  coat,  is  cut  off 
square  with  the  upper  ^art  of  the  thighs ;  but  bejiind  it  is 
formed  into  a  broad  skirt,  rounded  at  the  lower  end,  which 
reaches  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.    Jhe  lower 
edges  and  tails  of  these  dresses  are  in  some  cases  bordered 
with  bands  of  fur  of  an  opposite  colour  to  the  body,  jand  it 
is  a  favourite  ornament  to  hang  a  fringe  of  little  strips  of 
skin  beneath  the  border.    These  embellishinents  give  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  dress.    It  is  fCustomaryy  in  flow- 
ing weather,  to  tie  a  piece  of  skin  or  cord  light  round  tjhe 
waist  of  the  coat;  but  in  other  cases  the  dress h^g^  loQ$e« 
Within  the  covering  I  have  just  descrtbed  i$  ano.til^^  q(  pre- 
cisely the  same  form ;  but  though  destitute  qf  <umamtents  of 
leather,  it  has  frequently  little  strings  oi  he^/da  hanging  to 
it  from  the  shoulders  or  small  jof  the  back.    This  dress  is  of 
thinner  skin,  and  acts  as  a  *shiity  the  hairy,  part  being  placed 
next  the  body :  it  is  the  in^doors  habit.    Wh:  n  walking,  the 
tail  is  tied  up  by  two  strmgsto  the  ba4;k,  so  that  it  may  ^ot 
incommode  the  legs.    Besides  these  two  coats,  they  ;have 
also  a  large  clocikjOt*,  in  fact,  an  open  deer-skin,  wit)b 
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sleeves:  this,  from  its  size,  is  more  frequently  used  as  a 
blanket ;  and  I  but  once  saw  it  worn  by  a  man  at  the  ship, 
although  the  women  throw  it  over  their  shoulders  to  shelter 
themselves  and  children  while  sitting  on  the  sledge. 

*^  The  trowsers,  which  are  tightly  lied  round  the  loins,  have 
no  waistbands,  but  depend  entirely  by  the  drawing-strings . 
they  are  generally  of  deer-skin,  and  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  coats.  One  of  the  most  favourite  pat- 
terns is  an  arrangement  of  the  skins  of  deers*  legs,  so  as  to 
form  very  pretty  stripes.  As  with  the  jackets,  there  are 
two  pair  of  the^e  indispensables,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
knee-cap,  which  is  a  cause  of  great  distress  in  cold  weather ; 
as  that  part  is  frequently  severely  frost  bitten ;  yet  with  all 
their  experience  of  this  bad  contrivance,  they  will  not  add 
an  inch  to  the  established  length. 

"  The  bodts  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches,  which  hang 
loosely  over  them.  In  these,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  dress^ 
are  many  varieties  of  colour,  material,  and  pattern,  yet  in 
shape  they  never  vary.  The  general  winter  boots  are  of 
deer-skin,  one  Laving  the  hair  next  the  leg,  and  the  other 
with  the  fur  outside.  A  pair  of  soft  slippers  of  the  same 
kind  are  worn  between  the  two  pair  of  boots,  and  outside 
of  all  a  strong  seal- skin  shoe  is  pulled  to  the  height  of 
the  ankle,  where  it  is  tightly  secured  by  a  drawing  string* 
For  hunting  excursions,  or  in  summer  when  the  coun* 
try  is  thawed,  one  pair  of  boots  only  is  worn.  They  are  of 
seal-skin,  and  so  well  sewed  and  prepared  without  the 
hiair,  that  although  colmpletely  satuated,  they  allow  no  wa- 
ter to  pasb  tlirough  them.  The  soles  are  generally  of  the 
tough  hide  of  the  walrus,  or  of  the  large  seal  called  Oe- 
ghioo,  so  that  the  feet  are  well  protected  in  walking  over 
rough  ground.  Slippers  are  sometimes  worn  outside.  In 
both  cases  the  bodts  tte  tightly  fastened  round  the  instep 
with  a  thong  of  leather.  The  mittens  in  common  use  are  of 
deer-skin,  with  th^  hiair  inside :  but  in  fact  every  kind  of 
skin  is  used  for  them.    They  are  extremely  comfortable  when 
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dry,  but  if  once  wetted  and  frozen  again,  in  the  winter  afford 
as  little  protection  to.  the  hand  as  a  case  of  ice  would  do 
In  summer,  and  in  fishing,  excellent  seal-skin  mittens  art 
used,  and  have  the  same  power  of  resisting  water  as  tht 
boots  of  which  I  ha?e  just  spoken.    At  Igloolik,  on  our  first 
arrival,  we  found  a  few  pair  of  fingered  gloves,  very  neatly 
made.    The  dresses  I  have  just  described  are  chiefly  used 
in  winter.    During  the  summer  it  is  customary  to  wear  coat, 
boots,  and  even  breeches,  composed  of  the  prepared  skins 
of  ducks,  with  the  feathers  next  the  body.    These  are  com- 
fortable, light,  and  easily  prepared.    When  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  different  parties  of  natives,  and  before 
they  had  received  presents  from  us,  we  found  that  the  few 
bmaments  in  their  pqs^ession  were  wprn  by  the  men.  These 
were  some  bandeaus  which  encircled   the  head,  and  were 
composed  of  variousi  ^p^ovired  leather,  plaited  in  a  Mosaic 
pattern,  :iand<  in  s^mecA^j^  having  human  !iair  woven  in 
them  as;  a  contrast  tp  the  white  skins.    From  the  lower  edge 
foxes' :  teeth  hung  suspended,  arranged  as  a  fringe  across 
the  forehead.     In;  different  parts  of  the  hair  several  wore  a 
miisk-ox :  tooth,  a  small  ivory  figure,  or  the  bone  of  some 
9maU  ammal.     .  '  ;      f,  ,   .  ,      ,. 

■The.  clothing  of  the  women  is  of  the  same  materials  as 
that  of  the. men,  but  in  shape  almost  every  part  is  different 
from  the  male  dress.  An  inner  jacket  is  worn  next  the  skin^ 
and  the  fiir  of  the  other  is  outside.  This  hind  flap  or  tail  is 
of  the  form  before  described,  but  there  is  also  a  small  flap 
in  front,  extending^  about  half  way  down  the  thigh.  The 
coats  have  each  an  imotiense  bood,  which,  as  yrelL  as  cover- 
ing the  head,  ausw^ra  tb^  pv^rpose  of  a  child's  cradle  for 
two  or  three  yea^s:  aft^r  the  birth  of  an  infant.  This  is  called 
ama-oo-ta^  and  is/tbe^s^me  as  the  a^iiautof  Crantz.  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  burthen , of  the  (^ijd  froi^i  drawing  the  dress 
tight  across  the  thxoat,,  a  contrivance,  in  a  great  measure 
resembling  the  slings  of  a  soldier's  knapsack,  is  tUfixed  to 
the  collar  or  neck  part,  whence  it  passes  beneath  the  ama« 
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oo-ta,  crosses,  and  being  brought  under  the  arms,  is  seoMr«4 
on  each  side  the  breast  by  a  wooden  button.  The  shouldet's 
of  the  woman*s  coat  have  a  wide  bag-like  space,  for  which 
we  were  long  unable  to  account;  but  it  was  at  length 
ascertained  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reuioval 
of  the  child  from  the  hood  round  the  breart  without  taking 
it  out  of  the  jacket.  — -• 

"  When  a  girdle  is  worn  round  the  waist,  it  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  comfort  and  ornament ;  being  frequently 
composed  of  some  valuable  trinkets,  suc^i  as  foxes*  bones 
those  of  the  kableeaghioo,  or  sometimes  of  the  ears  of  deer, 
?»hich  hang  in  pairs  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
are  trophies  of  the  skill  of  the  hunter,  to  whom  the  wearer 
is  allied.  ITie  inexpressibles  of  the  woman  are  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  men,  but  they  are  not  ornamented  by 
the  same  curious  arrangement  of  colours ;  the  front  part  is 
generally  of  white,  and  the  back  of  dark  fur.  The  man- 
ner of  securing  them  at  the  waist  is  also  the  same ;  but  the 
drawing- strings  are  of  much  greater  length,  being  suf- 
fered to  hang  down  by  one  side,  and  their  ends  are  fre- 
quently  ornamented  with  some  pendant  jewel,  such  as  m 
grinder  or  two  of  the  musk>bx,  a  piece  of  carved  ivoaey,  a; 
small  ball  of  wood,  or  a  perforated  stone.       >  -^'f^  "''f';  u:'-i\fr 

"  Children  have  iMy^Lihd  of  clothing,  but  lie  naked  in  their 
mother's  hoods  ttntil  tw6  or  thifee  years  of  age,  when  tlie^ 
are  stuffed  into  a  little  dress,  generally  of  &,wn-skiii,  which, 
has  jacket  and  breeches  in  one,  the  back  part  being  open ; 
into  this  they  are  pushed,  when  a  string  or  two  closes  all 
up  again.  A  cap  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equip - 
m«n:t,  and  is  ^nerally  of  some  fantastical  shape :  the  skin 
of  a  lawn%  head  is  a  favourite  material  in  the  composition, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  ears  perfect;  the  liose  and 
lioles  for  the  eyes  lying  along  the  crown  of  the  wearer's 
head,  which,  in  consequence,  looks  like  that  of  an  aniujah 
Althoitgh  by  necessity  and  habit  an  extremely  dirty  people, 
the  Esquimaux  appear  ft^ly  aware  of  the  truth  of  a  well- 
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knoiMi  saying,  and  practically  kUowti  that  '*  a  stitch  in  time" 
does  wrtUders;  for,  however  old  or  worn  their  dresses  nmy 
be,  it  is  rarely  that  ragged  clothes  arc  seen.  ..%,,•,,,,./  ,  (^  i 
Our  woollen  jackets,  shirts,  or  stockings,  were  very 
«iuch  esteemed;  and  tho?igh  not  a  tenth  part  so  wurin  as 
ihe  skin  coverings,  ytt  always  had  the  credit  with ;'  ^ui- 
maiix  of  being  much  n;orc  comlortable  than  those ;  ilie  poor 
creatures,  who  wore  tliiem  generally  outside  their  proper 
dresses,  ascribing  all  the  warmth  they  felt  to  the  Kabloona 
cloth.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  a  thin  cotton  shirt  placed 
over  two  coats,  while  the  happy  wearer  exclaimed  with  de- 
light that  "  it  made  him  quite  hot."  .  ^     •=    -  i  •  .       »  r- , 

The  wind  being  favourable,  the  ship  ran  through  Hud- 
son's Strait,  and  on  the  twenty- third  they  took  their,  final  do 
parture,  passing  Button's  Isles.  During  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  the  AurorsD  Boreales  were  generally  seen 
every  night.  On  one  occasion  they  were  so  brilliant  as  to 
cast  shadows  on  the  deck.       •         '•  •-      •  -^        ,' 

A  solan  goose  was  seen  on  the  seventh  of  October,  and 
as  the  ships  approached  the  Orkneys  several  more  of  these 
birds  were  seen.  The  appearance  of  other  vessels,  indicativo 
of  the  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  intercourse  with  those  from 
whom  they  had  been  now  sepai:ated  for  seven  and  twenty 
months,  excited  in  all  the  most  cheering  feelings. 

The  breeze  increasing  to  a  fresh  gale  from  the  southward 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  sea  from  the  same 
quarter,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
that  direction,  they  put  into  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands, to  precure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of  wind> 
and  on  the  10th  at  ten  in  the  morning  anchored  there, 
where  they  were  immediately  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  anxious  to  grset  them  on  their  return  to  their 
native  country.  ;  ■^^iufi  r  .      ? 

On  the  jfirst  information  of  their  arrival  the  bells  of  Ler- 
•^rick  were  set  ringing,  the  inhabitants  flocked  from  every 
jpart  of  the  country  to  express  their  joy,  and  the  town  was 
ei  night  illuminated  a  >  if  each  individual  had  a  brother  or  a 
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son  among  the  crew.  Oii  the  12th,beihg  Sunday,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  scrv  ic»!  on  shore, 
when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
was  before  well  known  to  many,  offered  up  in  the  most  so- 
lemn  and  impressive  manner  a  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
rctm-n.    »-"   '   -'"i'    "'       .    •..•■.-      i.  '.i-ii.  y    ;.  .  . 

On  the  13th,  a  breeze  springing  up  from  the  northward, 
they  took  leave  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply 
sensible  o.  the  eordial  and  affectionate  reception  they  expe- 
rienced. On  the  16th,  being  off  Whitby,  Captain  Parry 
went  on  shore  there,  accomi)anied  by  Mr.  Fisher  the  astro- 
nomer, and  after  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  a  great 
number  of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Whitby,  who  had  as- 
sembled, set  off  for  London  and  anived  at  the  Admiralty  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  ships,  after  touching  at  the 
Hiimber  for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  were  paid  off  at  Deptford  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1823. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  this  voyage  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  were  ineffectual,  Ciaptain  Parry  says 
that  his  convictions  of  the  possibility  are  increased ;  but 
that  the  opening  must  be  found  through  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  that  the  passage  will  be  into  Bhering*s  Strait. 
He  says,  "  While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
passage  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our 
various  expeditions  by  land  and  se£^,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  Russians  about  Icy  Cape,  the  hb^e'of  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishment has,  notwithstanding  oiiir' late  failure,  received 
no  inconsiderable  encouragement.  Tbieit  the  sea  is  some- 
times navigable  npon'thie  northetn  shbfes  of  America  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture,  but  stands 
recorded  upon  the  authority,  and  to  the  honour,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Captain  Franklin,  and  his  brave 
companions.  A  single  view  of  the  drawings  accompanying 
his  description  of  their  extraordinary  canoe-navigation  along 
inese  desolate  shores,  must  at  once  convey  to  the  minds  ot 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  long- 
sought  object,  a  degree  of  encouragement  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  scarcely  have  experienced  before.  And  uU 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  various  changes  oi 
wind  and  tide  would  occasionally  block  up  with  ice  the  shores 
surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin,  yet  the  open  water  he  ob- 
served is  a  proof  that  the  ice  has  a  considerable  space  to 
move  in  :  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  entertain  a  very  con- 
fident hope  that  if  a  ship  could  once  be  got  upon  that 
coast,  she  might,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ultimately 
complete  the  desired  object.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  more  interest  than  ever,  to  inquire  by  what  route  u  ship 
is  most  likely  to  reach  that  part  of  the  coast  lately  discovered 
and  surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  obstacles  which 
finally  arrested  our  progress  in  the  Strait  aie  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  current  we  found  setting  to  the  eastward, 
through  it;  and  which  coincides  with  that  observed  by 
Captain  Franklin  and  by  the  Bnssians  to  the  westward. 
This  stream,  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the  Strait, 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ice  close 
home  upon  its  western  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
a  ship  in  that  direction ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
on  this  account,  the  navigation  of  that  Strait  will  seldom  if 
ever  be  practicable."      .,  w.r?    •     i^  -jU-.    ,  ,r^ ..      ^.,r  ,,., 

The  information  which  the  second  voya^  of  Captain 
Parry  produced,  although  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 
the  great  object  in  pursuit,  induced  the  Government  to  make 
further  attempts;  and  accordingly  in  the  succeeding  spring 
vessels  were  again  £tted  au||  pf  yr\^qh  the  following  aie 
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THE  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  had  been  paid  off  in  No- 
Tcmber  1823,  were  re-commissioned,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  Griper,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Lyon,  which 
last,  however,  was  to  take  a  different  route,  but  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Captain  Parry  by  land,  each  taking  a  course  wliicli 
former  lights  and  experience  pointed  out  as  most  likely  to 
ensure  success.  It  was  intended  that  Captain  Parry  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  passage  by  the  Prince  Regent's  In- 
let, which  runs  out  of  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  southward, 
towards  Hudson's  Bay,  and  which  was  discovered  by  him 
in  his  second  voyage;  Captain  Lyon  was  to  land  in  Re- 
pulse Bay,  leaving  charge  of  the  Griper  to  I/ieutenant  G. 
Dixon,  and  to  proceed  over-land  to  the  Copper-mine  River ; 
whilst  Captain  Franklin  was  to  explore  by  land  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  from  Mackenzie's  River  to  Icy  Cape,     t    / 

Every  advantage  Was  taken  of  th«  experience  obtained 
in  the  former  voyages,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
add  to  the  comfort  or  secure  the  safety  of  the  crews  in  their 
perilous  undertakitjg.  Considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  warming  the  vessels  in  their  seve- 
ral depattments ;  and  increased  strength  has  been  given  to 
their  bows  by  an  additiJoiwU  c4«it)g  of  4;imberv  Capstans 
upon  a  new  con»vTuetion  have  al^o  been  iatrodwed.  which 
promise  less  risk  bC  ia^ry  thah  thoae  fovmei^ly  i»  ii^e.  Hie 
sails  and  cordage  ^vere  all  ne«v,  ai^i-c/^pedOr  workmail- 
sliif) ;  while  the  eidrM  o^  e\ery  de9erip!(it0xi  are  abundant, 
find  ap^icable  toi  ^very  oasitalty  than  omi  oeduvr  Modc^rn 
JpnWicntiolu^  weitc  addtd  U>  the  Hbitari^i  and  ^tothing  we*i 
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neglected  which  might  a£forcl  amusement  or  inforuiatior  to 
the  officers. 

A  very  splendid  and  hospitable  entertainment  was  given 
on  board  the  Fury  and  Hccla,  lying  oflf  Deptford  dock-yard, 
by  Captain  Parry,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  company  present  on  this  occasion  were 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  Bathurst,  Lady  Georgiana 
Bathurst,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst,  Lord  and  Lady  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  family,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Wynn  and  fa- 
mily, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  Yorke ;  Sir  Henry, 
Lady,  and  Miss  Martin  ;  Captain  J.  Franklin,  the  Hon. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  S.  Whitbread,  Esq.  Sir  Alexander  and 
Lady  Johnston,  Mrs.  Admiral  Hamilton,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Napier,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ady,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  and  Lady ;  and  a  long 
list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Hecla  and  Fury  dropped  down  the  river  from  Dept- 
ford on  Saturday  the  8th  of  May,  1824.  The  crew  of  the 
Griper  gave  three  cheers  as  she  passed,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Hecla*s  crew.  This  incident  was  interesting,  inas- 
much as,  the  Griper  being  to  take  out  the  land  expedition, 
the  next  intercourse  of  those  brave  men  was  expected  to  be 
in  the  regions  of  desolation  and  cheerless  misery. 

i  Captain  Parry  proceeded  on  his  voyage ;  and  of  him  we 
have  heard  nothing  positive  since,  and  doubt  not  but  he 
found  winter-quarters.  Suddenly,  however,  and  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  10th  of  November  1824,  the  Griper,  Captain 

'  Lyon,  ran  into  Portsmouth-harbour,  (without  anchoring  at 
Spithead,)  with  signals  of  distress  flying,  having  narrowly  es. 
caped  destruction  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  get  into  Repulse- 
Bay.  The  ship  appears  to  have  8ii£fered  dreadfully.  She 
had  reached  to  within  six  hours  sail  of  Repulse  Bay,  when 
a  most  tremendous  gale  ccme  on,  hitherto  unequalled  for 
severity  in  those  seas,  which  continued  for  several  djays  with 
unabated  fary ;  and  after  the  crew  had  suffered  in  a  dread- 
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iiil  manner,  Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  £ng« 
land  to  refit,  the  ship  having  lost  all  her  anchors  and  ca 
bles  amongst  the  ice,  besides  having  been  on  shore  and  sus' 
tained  damage  in  her  bottom ;  het  boats  were  all  stove  in 
We  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

Captain  Lyon,  the  moment  he  arrived  in  London,  began 
to  prepare  a  ^' Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
&c."  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  it  was  published.  The 
enterprising  individuals  whose  arduous  exertions  and  inv 
tense  sufferings  are  recorded  in  this  interesting  volume,  have 
the  most  powerful  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  their:  country^ 
men  ;  and,  though  they  have  been  unsucoessfid  in  the  prin 
eipal  object  of  the  expedition,  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  are  not  the  less  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  In  a  short  preface,  Captain  Lyon  de> 
tails  the  object  of  the  voyage,  by  stating  the. general  belief,- 
"that  a  western  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  lies  at  ik>, great 
distance  across  Melville  Peninsula  from  Repulse  Bay,  and 
that  all  the  Esquimaux  agree  in  placing  it  at  thre«  days 
journey.  Should  this  be  the  case,  of  which  no  doubt 
seems  to  be  entertained,  the  water  in  question  may  be  in- 
ferred to  join  that  sea,  which  opens  out  from  the  western; 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  t^nd  the  form  of. 
the  peninsula  may  be.  tolerably  imagined  from  the  chart9[ 
drawn  by  the  natives!  A  bight  may  therefore  exi^t .  as  far, 
to  the  southward  as  Akkoolee,  which  is  the  opposite  shore, 
from  Repulse  Bay;  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  object  o£ 
great  interest  to  trace  the  connexion  of  its  shores  with  Point 
Tum-again,  at  which  Captain  Franklin^s  operations  termi- 
nated." Under  this  supposition.  Captain  Lyon  was  directed 
to  winter  in  Repulse  Bay;  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  tx>, 
proceed  with  a  small  party  ax;ross  Melville  Peninsula,  anc'- 
endeavour  to  trace  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  far  as  the 


above  mentioned  Point'  Inf.  .'nn/ji  stMii 
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The  Griper,  of  180  tons,  and  a  crew  of  forty-one  men,  left 
Deptford  on  the  10th  of  June,  1824,  and  joined  her  pro. 
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vision.tess^I,  the  Snap,  ftt  the  Little  Nore.  Beioro  they 
reach  Sf romness  in  the  Orkneys  where  they  did  not  arrire 
till  the  30tfe,  they  were  nearly  shipwrecked.  They  here 
took  in  water  and  soiwe  pvovisions ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
sailed  from  Stromnese.  But  it  wa»  soon  discovered  that  the 
sailing-qualities  of  the-  Grtiper  were  of  the  worst  description ; 
and,  whilst  steering  their  couvse  acirofis  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
necessary  she  shpuld  he  frequently  taken  in  tow  hy  her  pro* 
vision-tender,  the  Snap.^  -jfK  tr.u,lff  f.O;r;;!;/ii.ui    -r.i  JMrr'.  , 

■  On  the  1st  of  August  they  frfl  in  with  their  firat  piece  of 
ice,  a  small  berg  of  about  70  feet;  and  in  the  evening  they 
first  discerned  the  Labmdor  coast  On  the  3d  the  stores 
were  removed  from  tWe  Snap  in  a  fog  so  dense,  "  that  the 
boats  were  directed  backwards  and  forwards,  amongst  loose 
ice,  by  the  sound  of  belU  which  were  continued  ringing." 
*'  When  our  stores  >«jei<e  all  oa  board,"  says  Captain  Lyon, 
**  we  found  hesf  n^trow  deoks  completely  crowded  by;  them. 
The  gangways,  forecastle,  and  abaft  the  mizen  masts,  were 
filled  with  casks,  hawsers,  whale.-lines,  and  streanii>cable, 
while  on  our  straightened  lower  deck  we  were  obliged  to 
place  casks  and  other  stores  in  every  paxt  but  that  allotted 
to  the  ship*company*s  B^sf  table;  and  even,  my  icabiii  had 
a  quantity  oif  things  stowed  away  in  it.  The  launch  wa& 
filled  high  above  he*  gunwales  with  various  articles ;  and 
our  chains  and  Wais^t  were  lumbered  with  apaa-ai  planks, 
sledges,  wheels,  &o.  Our  draft  of  water  aft  was .  novv  six- 
teen feet  one  inch,  and  forwaa»d  fifteen  feet  ten  inches." 

On  the  5th  they  inade  Cape:  Resolution,  the  weatlxer  be- 
ing very  severe;  and.  Captain  Lyon  dieolares,  thftft  even 
**  up  to  this  period,  wis  had,  in  fact,  experienced  mote  se- 
vere and  unpleasant  i^atbev  than  during  our. passage  out  ou 
tbe  last  voyage."  Ott^  the  Stl*,  ^le^st  of  Saddleback,  owd 
the  Middle  Sav^g^  islandls,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
land,  the  Griper  struck  twice,  and  heeled  very  much,  but 
fortunately  did.  ft^  mistttiu  any  damage.  The  deviation  of 
the  compasses  UoW  became  very  great,  notwithstanding  one 
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had  been  fitted  with  Professor  Barh)w''s  plate.  Rain-  had" 
fallen  incessantly  during  the  last  two  days,  and  on  thelOtb 
continued  w^ith  fog  until  noon,  when  the  sky  cleared,  and 
they  made  the  Upper  Savage  Island,  ind,  making  fast  to' 
the  largest  floe  they  had  yet  seen,  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing noon.  "  On  this  floe,  as  the  weather  was  tolerabljy-: 
fine,  we  were  enabled  to  stretch  lines  for  tlve  i)urpose  of  Uly-- 
ing  clothes,  &e.  which  was  now  very  requisite,  as,  fnhnihe' 
continual  wet  weather  we  had  experienced,  tlie  ship  anif 
every  thing  within  her  had  become  very  damp:'*"'  ^  •  •*  Jj"j:=<i 

x\t  day-light  on  the  12th  the  first  Esquimaux 'wit^iS^'ert^ 
paddling  very    quietly  towards  them;  and,  haivKng  M^^eii^ 
noe  on  the  ice,  began  to  barter.     From  Captain  liyoh^s' 
knowledge  of  the  language  a  conversation  directly  took' 
place,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  sixty  more  natives '  miiidb 
their  appearance  in  eight  kajaks  and  three  omiaks,  the  lat- 
ter with  sails  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  walrus:    As  ui^u^l^ 
they  began  to  make  free  with  many  articles;  and  brie  Mld^' 
succeeded  in  picking  the  captain's  pocket  of  his  haTttdk«!i*-ii^ 
chief,  for  which  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear.    The  others* 
traded   fairly,  each   woman   producing  her  stores  from:  ar 
neat  little  skin  bag,  which  was  distinguished  by  our  meriBy 
the  name  of  a  reticule.     A  new  variety  of  comb  was  pur- 
chased,  and   Captain   Lyon    procured  a  mirror  compbKdd' 
of  a  broad  plate  of  black  mica,  so  fitted  into  a  leathern  cas& 
as  to  be  seen  on  either  side.     Some  of  the  natives  wetc  ad-' 
mitted  on  board  the  Griper  to  see  the  poncys  and  pigi^V 
at  which   they   evinced   signs  of  feav,   particularly   at  tlr^ 
squeaking  of  the  latter,  and  considered  them  as  two  new 
species  of  tooktoo,  (rein-deer.)     Captain    Lyon   purchased 
for  a  knife   the  sail  of  a   woman's  boat.      It  v,as  nine 
feet  five  inches  at  the  head,  by  only  six  feet  at  the  foot, 
and  having  a  deep  of  thirteen  feet.    The  gut  of  which  it 
was  composed  was   in    four-inch   breadths,   neatly  sewed 
with  tliread  of  the  same  material ;  and  the  whole  sail  only 
weighed  three  p  ;unds  three  quarters.     Off*  the  North  l^luff 
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Another  party  was  met  with,  and   a   familiar  intercourse 
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On  the  14th,  their  progress  was  painfully  slow,  and 
they  passed  much  closely-packed  ice.  The  temperature 
was  30"  in  the  shade,  and  the  fog  froze  thickly  on  the  rig- 
ging. On  the  15th  the  compasses  were  extremely  sluggish, 
and  the  one  fitted  with  the  plate  showed  as  much  deviation 
when  the  ship's  head  was  to  the  eastward  as  any  other. 
This  caused  much  anxiety.  On  the  17th  they  made  Charles 
Island,  and  killed  two  walrusses  in  shoal  water.  Before  the 
evening  of  the  19th  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Cape 
Wolstenholme,  and  the  following  afternoon  of  Digges  Is^ 
land,  the  sea  full  of  ice.  The  very  dull  and  bad  sailing  of 
the  Griper  continued;  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Southampton  Island  were  seen. 

On  the  24th,  Captain  Lyon,  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Ken- 
dal, landed  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations.  They 
taw  some  deer.  They  returned  on  board  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  the  point  on  which  they  landed  was  named  after  Mr. 
Leyson,  the  assistant  surgeon ;  and  the  inlet  between  it  and 
Cape  Pembroke  named  after  Mr.  Evans,  the  purser  of  the 
Griper.  On  the  25th  they  made  the  high  land  at  Pembroke, 
the  next  day  passed  abreast  of  it.  The  compasses  had  now 
become  quite  useless,  with  the  ship's  head  southerly,  and 
that  in  particular  to  which  the  plate  was  fitted  so  power- 
less, that  its  north  point  stood  wherever  it  was  placed  by 
the  finger ;  but,  with  the  head  northerly,  they  all  traversed 
again.  This,  however,  benefited  but  little ;  for  Captain 
Lyon  says,  "as  our  rout  lay  to  the  south-west,  we  were 
without  other  guidance  than  celestial  bearings,  which  could 
not  always  be  obtained."  ... 

On  the  27th  they  fell  in  with  a  native,  who,  as  he  ap- 
proached, was  observed  "  seated  on  three  inflated  seal-skins, 
connected  most  ingeniously  by  blown  intestines,  so  that  his 
vessel  was  extremely  buoyant.  He  was  astride  upon  one 
skin,  while  another  of  a  larger  size  was  secured  on  each  side 
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of  it,  so  that  he  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  hollow.  His  legs, 
well  furnished  with  seal-skin  boots,  were  immersed  nearly 
to  the  knees  in  water,  and  he  rowed  with  a  very  slender  soot- 
stained  paddle  of  whalebone,  which  was  secured  to  his  boat 
by  a  thong.  He  exhibited  some  signs  of  fear;  but,  some 
beads  being  given  to  him,  he  placed  them  with  trembling 
fingers  across  a  large  bunch  of  hair  which  protuded  from 
his  forehead.  Captain  Lyon  afterwards  landed  with  him, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  sights  for  the  instruments,  and  was 
then  joined  by  six  others,  who  all  appeared  most  miserable, 
having  only  a  piece  of  chipped  flint  for  a  knife.  They  af- 
terwards visited  two  tents,  very  small,  and  full  of  holes,  in 
which  were  five  women  and  six  children.  One  of  the  wo- 
men, by  her  appearance,  could  have  been  scarcely  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  yet  carried  her  own  child,  a  stout  boy  at  least 
twelve  months  old,  at  her  back.  In  one  tent  was  a  little 
piece  of  deal,  about  three  inches  in  length,  planed  and 
painted  black  on  one  side ;  and,  with  three  bows  made  of 
many  pieces,  was  all  the  wood  in  their  possession.  Knives, 
boarding-pikes,  and  many  other  articles,  were  distiibuted 
among  these  wretched  beings.  Each  man  was  distin 
guished  by  an  immense  mass  of  hair,  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  child,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  projecting  from  the  rise 
of  the  forehead.  Captain  Lyon  caused  one  of  these  to  be 
opened.  It  consisted  of  six  long  strings  of  his  own  locks, 
originally  platted,  but  so  matted  with  dirt,  deer's  fur,  &c. 
as  to  resemble  a  rough  hair-tether.  These  extraordinary 
tresses  were  bound  tightly  together  at  their  base,  and  mea- 
sured above  four  feet. 

On  the  29th  they  again  landed  to  procure  water,  and 
found  some  Esquimaux  graves.  In  the  afternoon  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  the  ship  was  put  under  close  reefed  top-sails. 
Captain  Lyon  adds,  a  strong  weather-tide  rose  so  short, 
and  a  high  sea,  that  for  three  hours  the  ship  was  unmanage- 
able, and  pitched  bowsprit-under  every  moment.  We  odw 
found,  that  although  with  our  head'  off  this  truly  dangerous 
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shore,  we  were  uearing  it  rapidly,  and  driviog  boldly  down 
on  th,e  shoal.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  this  distVesaing  si- 
taation,  the  masts  were  expected  to  go  every  moment,  and 
all  hands  were  kept  on  deck  in  readiness.  The  tiller  twice 
biioke  ivdrift,  and  two  men  were  bruised.  In  the  morning 
th,'0  wind  came  round  and  moderated  from  south-west,  with 
a-turbsulejat  short  sea.  The  deviation  of  the  compasses  now 
inqr^aseda  and,  with  the  lamentable  sailing  of  the  Xxriper, 
jLhe  strong  tid^s,  ax^d  badiweathqr,  caused  her  situation  to  he 
m»$t  perilous. 

Capt.  Lyon  says,  "as  there  was  reason  to  fearithe  falling 
of  the  tide,  \v'hich  was  from  ,12  to  15  feet  on  this  coast,  and 
in  that  ;case  the  total  destruction  of  the  ship?  I  eaused  the 
long-boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and,  with  the  four  smaller  ones, 
to  be  rstqred  to  a  certain  extent  with  arms  and  provisions. 
The  ojO&oers  drew  lots  for  their  respective  boats,  and  the 
ship's  company  were  stationed  to  them.  The  long-boat 
having  been  filled  with  stores  which  could  not  be  put  below, 
it  became  requisite  to  throw  them  overboard,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  them  on  our  very  small  and  crowded  decks, 
ovex  >v,hiqh  heavy  seas  were  constantly  sweeping.  In  mak- 
ing these  preparations  for  taking  to  the  boats,  it  was  evident 
tp  all,.;tliat  ,the  long-boat  was  the  only  one  which  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  living  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  should 
she  be  wrecked ;  but  every  man  drew  his  lot  with  the  great- 
est .composure,  although  two  of  our  boats  would  have  been 
swawi>ed  the  instant  they  were  lowered.  Yet  such  was  the 
noble  feeling  of  those  around  nic,  tjliat  it  was  evident,  had 
I  ordered  the  boats  in  question  to  bo  jnannod,  their  crews 
would  havjC  entered  them  Avithout  a  murmur.  .;r   .  ;•   .  •  $ 

'*  I^  tli!^  afternoon,  on  the  weather  clearing  a  little,  we 
discovered  a  Jow  beach  all  around  astern  of  us,  on  which 
the  surf  was  running  to  an  awful  Jaeight ;  and  it  appeared 
eyide^  that  jap  fhi^iman  power  could  save  us.  At  three  in 
the  afte^iioon  the  jbide  had  fallen  to  twenty- two  jTeet  (only  six 
ft)e,t  j^aore  than  we  4r^w>}  aiod  the  slupi  having  been  lifted 
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by  a  Uemondoiis  sea,  struck  with  great  violence  the  whole 
length  of  her  keel.  This  v\  naturally  conceived  was  the 
forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and  we  stood  in  readiness 
to  lake  to  the  boats  and  endeavour  to  hang  under  her  lee. 
She  continued  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  have  burst 
any  less  fortified  vessel,  at  intervals  of  a  fpw  minutes,  when- 
ever ai^  iinusually  heavy  sea  passed  us;  and,  as  the  water 
was  so  shallow,  these  mijj^ht  almost  be  iCftlied  breaker)S  y^- 
ther  than  wayesi  for  each  in  passing  buist  with  great  force 
over  our  gangways ;  .and,  as  every,  .sea  t0f)ped,  our  decks 
were  continually,  and  frequently  flopded.  AJl  liands  ;^<)ok 
a  littje  refreshment,  for  some  had  scarcely  rbocn  below  for 
twenty^foa^rhouis,  and  ;I  had  not  been  inb^Jid  for  thue  nights. 
Although  few  or  none  of  us  had  any  idea  tbj^t  we  should 
survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  think  that  our  comfoits  should 
be  en jtirely  neglected ;  and  an  order  was  tlierefore  {^iven  to 
tlie  ,raen  to  put  on  their  best  and  warmest  clothing,  to  ena- 
])le  them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.  Every  man 
therefore,  brought  his  bag  an  deck,  and  dressed  himself; 
and,  in  the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood  before  me,  I  did 
not  see  one  muscle  quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm. 
Xhe  qfficjers  'ea,chi , secured  some  useful  instrument  about 
them  for  ithe  purpose  of  observation,  although  it  was  ac- 
knorvvledged  by  all,  that  not  the  slightest  hope  iiemained.  At 
aboujt  si^  in  tlie  afternoon  the  rudder,  which  _  had  receiyed 
some  very  heavy  Wows,  rose,  and  broke  up. the  after-lock- 
ers ;  and  this  was  the  last  severe  shock  which  the  ship  re- 
ceived. We  found  by  the  well  that  she  made  no  wdter^  and 
by  dark.she  struck  no  more.  God  w;as jn,ei"ciful  to  us;,  and 
the  tide,  aknost  mii*9£^dously,  fell  no  loxver^  At  fdaa'k  heavy 
rain  fell,  but  \va3  borne  with. patience,;  for  it  beat  dowja  tlie 
ga^e,  ajid  hro^gHt  .with  ij;  ^  li^lit  ,,9ff  ,iif'9;]£)i  J^he  J3|0ft,hwaj;(;l 
Ajt.a^ii^  in  the  evenii^g  the  watfjr  h^rdpepjcp^^  to  five  far 
tj^oms.  The  ship  l^cpt  off  the  ground  ,«lJ.,a;\ig"J?,^  sujd  our 
•VuKlaauiite^  crew  obtained  s^me  brpl^e^  rest/* ,.,  ,'^  .'  ' 
r  ,.]pie:?i^tJittoi:nMTig  tiiQ^^^w  f«un4 
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that  the  best  bower  had  lost  a  flulce,  and  that  the  others 
were  uninjured.  This  place,  Captain  Lyon  adds,  "  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  for  our  delivery,  I  named  the  bay  of  God's 
Mercy."    The  latitude  of  it  is  63*  36'  48"  N.  longitude  86* 

32' W.     '  '"  •  ■'-"  -•      •—- •■  •••■ •    --- 

- '  There  was  at  this  moment  no  anchor  left  m  the  ship. 
Notwithstanding,  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  winter 
about  Chesterfield  Inlet,  or  even  to  the  southward  of  that 
spot.  The  persevering  efforts  of  all  on  board  were  accord- 
ingly directed  to  gain  the  American  shore;  but  finding 
that  the  ship  got  into  the  shallows  of  Hudson's  Bay,  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  edge  away  for  Salisbury  Is- 
land, still  hoping  that  a  few  fine  and  favourable  days  would 
restore  to  them  their  lost  ground.  At  length  the  hope- 
less continuance  of  bad  weather,  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  ship  (from  her  incapacities,)  the  officers  and  crew 
having  suffered  isore  hardships  than  on  any  previous  voy- 
age, .the  advanced  »tage  of  the  season,  with  numerous  other 
<x)ncomitant  miseries,  compelled  Captain  Lyon  to  consent 
that  the  ship  should  be  got  out  of  Hudson's  Straits  (an  ex- 
tent of  800  miles  of  dangerous  navigation ;)  which  place 
they  had  scarcely  cleared,  when  a  southerly  gale  drove  them 
up  to  Davis*8  Straits,  150  miles  to  the  southward  of  Reso- 
lution Island.  Pr«)videntially,  a  change  of  wind  enabled 
them  soon  after  to  proceed  on  a  southern  passage  homeward ; 
and  the  Griper  arrived  at  l^ortsinouth  in  six  weeks  in  tlie 
state  described.  '  ' 

The  Griper  spoke  several  whalers,  all  of  which  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  fishery ;  no  ship  had  more  than  two  fish^ 
and  many  none  whatever.  From  the  master  of  the  Phcenix 
whaler.  Captain  Lyon  heard  that  Captain  Parry's  expedi- 
tion had  been  seen  m  the  middle  of  August,  in  lat.  71"  beset 
with  ice.  On  the  whole,  the  season  has  been  more  boister- 
ous, and  consequently  the  sea  less  clear,  than  it  has  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  very  questionable  if 
Captain  Parry  would  be  able  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound.  Had 
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the  Griper  effected  a  wintering  either  in  Repulse  Bay  or 
Wager  River,  or  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Captain  Lyon,  with  a 
strong  party,  would  have  made  a  land-journey  to  Point 
Tumagain,  near  the  Coppermine  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  for  which  expedition  they  were  fully  equip- 
ped. Captain  Parry,  if  ho  succeeds  in  passing  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  getting  to  the  southward  down  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  (by  which  Captain  Lyon  was  next  year  to  communi- 
cate with  him,)  will  send  a  land  expedition,  if  possible,  in 
the  same  direction,  as  well  as  to  Repulse  Bay,  in  the  hope 
of  communicating  with  the  Griper. 

Whenever  any  further  information  shall  be  obtained  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  third  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  it  will  be  nar- 
rated in  tb's  work.  ,.  m        •         >:>..,:  ^,,, 
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The  Government  having  detcrrainetl  upon  sendinj^  an  ex- 
pedition from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  land,  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the  month  of  the 
Coppermine  River  to  the  eastward,  Captain  f'ranklin  was 
appointed  to  this  service  by  Earl  J^athurst,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admirftltv ; 
who,  at  the  same  time,  nominated  Doctor  John  Richard- 
son,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  George  Back,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  Midshipmen,  to  be  joined 
with  him  in  the  enterprize.     The  main  object  of  the  Exj^o- 
dition  was  that  of  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  northern  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  trending  of 
that  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.     Circumstances  were 
to  guide  him  whether  to   proceed  at  once  directly  to  the 
northward  till  he  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  west- 
erly towards  the  Coppermine  River ;  or  advance,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  usual  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  from  thence  easterly  till  he  should  arrive 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.     In  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  plans,  he  was  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  would  be  instructed 
by  their  employers  to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  who  would  provide  hun 
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with  the  necessary  escort  of  Indians  to  act  \s  guidesy  inter- 
preters, pamc-kiliers,  &c.  and  also  with  huch  article*  of 
clothing,  tunmiinition,  snow-shoos,  presents,  &.c.  as  should 
he  deemed  expedient  to  take.  Another  principal  o]>jei)l  of 
llie  expedition  v/as  to  amend  the  very  defective  g(  oj^raphy 
of  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly the  latitude  and  longitude  of  yvery  remaikable  .spot 
upon  the  route,  and  of  all  the  buys,  harbours,  rivers,  licad- 
landH,  &c.  thiit  might  occur  along  the  northern  shores  of 
North  America.  In  proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  was  to 
erect  conspicuous  marks  at  places  where  ships  might  enter, 
or  to  which  a  boat  could  be  sent .  and  to  deposit  iuformntion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  coast  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant  i^ury. 
In  the  journal  of  his  route,  he  wa;^  to  register  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  least  three  limes  ir.  eveiy  twenty-four  hours ; 
together  with  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  aiiv 
other  meteorological  phenomena.  He  was  to  notice  whether 
any,  and  what  kind  or  degree  of,  influence  the  Aurora  lio" 
realis  might  appear  to  exert  on  the  magnetic  needle;  and 
to  notice  whether  that  phenomenon  wore  attended  with  any 
noise ;  and  to  make  any  other  observations  that  might  be 
likely  to  tend  to  the  further  developement  of  its  cause,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.     «>    '  '  -  u«'n'  *  .'lui 

''  Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Hood  were  to  assist  in  all  the  obser- 
vations above-mentioned,  and  to  make  drawings  of  the 
land,  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history ;  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who, 
to  his  professional  duties,  was  to  add  that  of  naturalist, 
might  consider  to  be  most  curious  and  interesting,  '  •  '  ' 
He  was  instructed  on  aniving  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  ol 
the  Coppermine  River,  to  make  every  inquiry  as  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  spot  whence  native  copper  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  Ihdiaris  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  establishment, 
and  to  visit  aVid' explore  the  place  in  question  ;  in  order  that 
Dr.  Richardson  mijjiil  be  enabled  to  make  such  observations 
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at  might  be  useful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  inter. 
eBtiug  to  the  science  of  mineralogy. 

Joseph  Berens,  Esq,  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  commitee,  afforded  all 
Kinds  of  assistance  and  information,  previous  to  his  leaving 
England ;  and  they  sent  orders  to  their  agents  and  servants 
in  North  America,  containing  the  fullest  directions  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  means,  the  progress  of  the  Expedition.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Company,  both  in  England  and 
America,  also  gave  much  useful  information,  and  sent  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  the  partners  and  agents  of  that 
Company,  resident  on  the  line  of  route. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  vrho  visited  the  coast 
they  were  to  explore,  afforded  in  the  most  open  and  kind 
manner,  much  valuable  information  and  advice. 

The  provisions,  instruments,  and  articles  furnished  by  di- 
rection of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  were 
embarked  on  board  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship  Prince 
of  Wales,  appointed  by  the  committee  to  convey  the  expedi- 
tion  to  York  Factory,  their  principal  establishment  in  Hud- 
son's Bay.  To  Dr.  Richardson,  in  particular,  the  exclu* 
five  merit  is  due  of  whatever  collections  and  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  department  of  natural  history.  The 
charts  and  drawings  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Back  and 
the  late  Lieutenant  Hood.  Both  these  gentlemen  cheer- 
fully and  ably  assisted  in  making  the  observations  and  iu 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Great  ]  aise  is  due  to 
the  fidelity,  exertion  and  uniform  good  conduct  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  of  John  Hepburn,  an  English  seaman^ 
and  tlx6  only  attendant,  to  whom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  they  owed,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  party.        ..,..,    ,,  . 

All  things  having  been  previously  arranged,  the  party  em- 
barked  on  the  23d  of  May  1819,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    The  wind 
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not  being  favourable  they  did  not  reach  Yarmouth  Roadi 
until  the  30th,  and  expecting  to  remain  there  for  a  change 
of  wind,  several  officers  and  passengers  went  on  shore. 
They  had  not  however  been  long  landed  before  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  fired  signal  guns 
for  all  to  be  on  board.  Mr.  Back  having  gone  a  few  miles 
distance  on  business,  the  ship  sailed  without  him,  but  Cap- 
tain Franklin  left  a  letter  directing  him  to  proceed  by  coach 
to  Stromness,  at  which  place  he  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
period  as  the  ship,  having  travelled  nine  days  almost  with- 
out taking  rest  •    /•:',. 

At  Stromness  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  engage 
some  seamen  adapted  to  the  service  on  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  1 4th  of  June  several  persons  met  him  by 
appointment;  but  they  were  so  impressed  with  apprehen- 
sion that  great  danger  would  attend  the  service,  or  that  they 
would  be  taken  further  than  the  engagement  required,  that 
only  four  men  offered  themselves.  The  bowmen  and  steer- 
men  were  to  receive  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  middlemen 
thirty-five  pounds.  Captain  Franklin  says,  "They  stipu- 
lated to  be  sent  back  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  free  of  expense, 
and  to  receive  their  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival.  Only 
tliese  few  men  could  be  procured,  although  our  requisition 
had  been  sent  to  almost  every  island,  even  as  far  as  the 
northernmost  point  of  Ronaldsha.  I  was  much  amused  with 
the  extreme  caution  these  men  used  before  they  would  sign 
the  agreement;  they  minutely  scanned  all  our  intentions, 
weighed  every  circumstance,  looked  narrowly  into  the  plan 
of  our  route,  and  still  more  circumspectly  to  the  prospect 
of  return.  Such  caution  on  the  part  of  the  northern  marin- 
ers form  a, singular  contrast  with  the  ready  and  thoughtless 
manner  in  which  an  English  seaman  enters  upon  any  enter- 
prise, however  hazardous,  without  inquiring,  or  desiring 
to  know  where  he  is  going,  or  what  he  is  going  about. 

I'he  Brig  Harmony,  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Mis- 
slonarv  Societv,  and  bound  to  their  settlement  at  Nain,  on 
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the  coeist  of  Labrador,  was  lying  at  anchor.  With  the  view 
»>f'' collecting  some  Esquimaux  words  and  sentences,  or 
pi-ainirig  any  information  respecting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  that  people,  Doctor  Richardson  and  myself  paid  her  a 
visit.  We  found  the  passengers,  who  were  going  out  as 
Missionaries,  extremely  disposed  to  communicate ;  but  as 
they  only  spoke  the  German  and  Esquimaux  languages, 
of  both  which  we  were  ignorant,  our  conversation  was 
necessarily  much  confined :  by  the  aid,  however,  of  an  Es 
quimaux  and  German  dictionary,  some  few  words  were  col 
lected,  which  we  considered  might  be  useful.  There  were 
on  board  a  very  interesting  girl,  and  a  young  man,  who 
Averc  natives  of  Disko,  in  Old  Greenland ;  both  of  them  had 
fair  complexions,  rather  handsome  features,  and  a  lively 
manner ;  the  former  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  resident 
Missionary,  and  the  latter  to  officiate  in  that  character.  The 
commander  of  the  vessel  gave  me  a  translation  of  the  Gos^ 
p(;l  of  St.  John  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  printed  by 
the  Moravian  Society  in  London."  ..*;,.      i 

On  the  16th  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  the  preparatory 
signal  lor  sea.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  ships  weighed, 
an  hour  too  early  for  the  tide ;  as  soon  as  this  served  they 
entered  into  the  passage  between  Hoy  and  Pomona,  and  had 
to  beat  through  against  a  veiy  heavy  swell,  which  the  meet- 
ing of  a  weather  tide  and  a  strong  bteeze  had  occasioned, 
Some  dangerous  rocks  lie  near  the  Pomona  shore,  and  on 
this  side  also  the  tide  appeared  to  run  with  the  greatest 
strength.  On  clearing  the  outward  projecting  points  of 
Hoy  a,n*d  Pomona,  they  entered  at  once  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  Cbinmenced  their  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  havmg  the 
Eddystorie,  Wear,  and  Missionary  brig,  Harmoiiy,  in  com- 

Being  now  fairly  launched  into  the  Atlantic,  Captain 
Franklin  issued  a  general  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officers  during  the  prosecution  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  communicated  to  them  the  several  points 
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of  information  that  were  expected  from  them  by  their  in- 
structions. He  also  furnished  them  with  copies  of  the  signals 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Lieutenant  Parry  and 
liimself,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  reaching  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  falling  in  with  each  other.  At  the 
oiul  of  the  month  of  Jtine,  the  progtess  wias  found  to  have 
been  exti'emely  slow,  owing  to  a  determined  N.  W.  wind 
jukI  much  sea.  Numerous  birds  hovered  round  the  ship ; 
principally  fulmars  and  shearwaters,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  saw  shoals  of  grampusses  sporting  about,  which 
the  Greenland  seaman  term  finners  from  their  large  dorsal 
fin.  Some  porpoisies  6ccasiolially  appeared,  and  whenever 
they  did,  the  crew  Were  san^infe  in  their  expectation  of 
having  a  speedy  change  in  tht^  windj  which  had  been  so 
vexatiously  contrary,  but  thc^y  were  disappointed  in  every 

By  the  25th  of  July  they  had  opeiied  thfe  entrance  of  Da- 
vis's Straits,  and  in  the  aftemoon  spoke  the  Aiidiiew  Marvell, 
])ouud  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  fourteen  fisn.  The  tnieis- 
ter  said  that  the  ice  had  bieen  heavier  this  season  in  Davis*A 
Straits  than  he  had  ever  recollected,  and  that  it  lay  particu- 
larly close  to  the  westward,  being  connected  with  the  shore 
to  thfe  northward  of  Resolution  Island,  and  extending  from 
tlieiicfe  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Greenland  coast ;  that 
whaks  had  been  abundant,  but  the  ice  so  extremely  cross, 
that  few"  could'  be  killed.  His  ship,  as  well  as  several  others, 
had  suflFered  material  injury,  and  two  vessels  had  been  en- 
tirely crushed  between  vast  masses  of  ice  in  latitude  74*  40' 
N.  but  the  crews  were  saved.  No  intelligence  could  be 
obtieiinedfesj^ect'ing  Lieutenant  Parry,  and  the  ships  under 
his  coittttiand;  but  blowing  istrong  from  the  northward  for 
some  time,  which  would,  probably,  clear  Baffin's  Bay  of  ice, 
they  were  disposed  to  hope  favourably  of  his  progress. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  in  latitude  69*  fiS'N.  longitude 
59*  53'  W.  they  first  fell  in  with  larjgfe  icebergs';  and  in 
the  evening  were   rnconipassed  by  several  of  considerable 
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magnitude,  which  obliged  them  to  tack  the  ship,  in  order 
to  prevent  getting  entangled  amongst  them.  The  esti. 
mated  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Labrador  coast 
was  then  88  miles ;  here  they  tried  for  soundings,  without 
gftining  the  bottom.       ^r  /  w.  ■■ , 

'•  On  the  5th  of  August,  a  party  of  the  officers  endeavoured 
|«i  get  on  one  of  the  largest  icebergs,  but  ine£fectually, 
owing  to  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  its '  sides,  and  the 
swell  produced  by  its  undulating  motion.  This  was  one  of 
%\ke  largest  they  saw,  and  Mr.  Hood  ascertained  its  height 
fo  be  149  feet ;  but  these  masses  of  ice  are  frequently  mag. 
niiied  to  an  immense  size,  through  the  illusive  medium  of 
9,  hajEy  atmosphere,  and  on  this  account  their  dimensions 
l^r^  often  been  exaggerated  by  voyagers. 

Ip  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  Island  of  Resolution  was 
indistinctly  seen  through  the  haze,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
entirely  hidden  in  a  very  dense  fog.  The  favourable 
breeze  subsided  into  a  perfect  calm,  and  left  the  ship  sur- 
rounded biy  loose  ice.  Two  attempts  were  ineffectually 
tfut^fi  to  gain  soundings,  and  the  extreme  density  of  the  fog 
prec^ud^d  any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  in 
whiplji  the  ship  was  driving  until  half-past  twelve,  when 
they  had  the  alarming  view  of  a  barren  rugged  shore  within 
a  few  yards,  towering  over  the  mast-heads.  Almost  in- 
sti^ntly  afterwards  the  ship  struck  violently  on  a  point  of 
rock,  projecting  from  the  island;  and  the  ship^s  side  was 
brought  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  poles  were  prepared  to 
push  her  ofT.  This  blow  displaced  the  rudder,  and  raised 
it  several  inches,  but  it  fortunately  had  been  previously 
confined  by  tackles.  A  gentle  swell  freed  the  ship  from 
this  perilous  situation,  but  the  current  hurried  the  ship 
along  in  contact  with  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  prospect  was 
most  alarming.  On  t\\e  outward  bow  was  perceived  a  rug- 
ged and  precipitous  cliff,  whose  summit  was  hid  in  the  fog, 
and  the  vesseVs  head  was  pointed  towards  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  into  which  they  were  rapidly  driving.    There  now 
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v>emed  to  be  no  probability  of  escaping  shipwreck,  being 
without  wind,  and  having  the  rudder  in  its  present  useless 
state ;  the  only  assistance  was  that  of  a  boat  employed  in 
towing,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  water  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  its  being  crushed. 
The  ship  again  struck  in  passing  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
happily  the  blow  replaced  the  rudder,  which  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  a  light  breeze,  and  to  direct  the  ship^s 
head  withfout  the  projecting  clifF.  But  the  breeze  was  only 
momentary,  and  the  ship  was  a  third  time  driven  on  shore 
on  the  rocky  termination  of  the  cliff.  Here  they  remained 
stationary  for  some  seconds,  and  with  little  prospect  of 
being  removed  from  this  perilous  situation,  but  were  once 
more  extricated  by  the  swell  from  this  ledge  also,  and  car- 
ried still  farther  along  the  shore.  The  coast  became  now 
more  rugged,  and  the  view  of  it  was  terminated  by  another 
projecting  point  on  the  starboard  bow.  Happily,  before 
they  had  reached  it,  a  light  breeze  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
ship's  head  to  seaward,  and  she  drew  off  the  shore.  They 
had  made  but  little  progress,  however,  when  she  was  vio- 
lently forced  by  the  current  against  a  large  iceberg  lying 
aground.  ' 

The  prospect  was  now  more  alarming  than  at  any  preced- 
ing period  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pourtray  the  anxiety 
and  dismay  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  female  pas- 
sengers and  children,  who  were  rushing  on  deck  in  spite  of 
the  endeavours  of  the  officers  to  keep  them  below,  out  of  the 
danger  which  was  apprehended  if  the  masts  should  be  car- 
ried away.  After  the  first  concussion,  the  ship  was  driven 
along  the  steep  and  rugged  side  of  this  iceberg  with  such 
amazing  rapidity,  that  the  destruction  of  the  masts  seemed 
inevitable,  and  every  one  expected  to  be  forced  on  the  rocks 
in  the  most  disabled  state;  but  providentially,  they  escaped 
this  perilous  result,  which  must  have  been  decisive. 

The  dense  fog  now  cleared  away  for  a  short  time,  and 
they  discovered  the  Eddystone  close  to  some  rocks,  having 
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three  boats  employed  in  towing;  but  the  Woar  was  not  vi- 
sible.  '■    UP*'<''-rii    .■■■,1    III  TUiltin    i.li    '.((J/Tilf    J'!i<:  .'-((i//  lii.ffjr// 

I'fThe  ship  releeiving  waiter  veiy  fast;  ttie  jMimps  were  in- 
stantly manned  and  kept  in  continual  use,  and  signals  of 
distress  wei'e  made  to  the  Eddystmie,  whose  commander 
promptly  came  on  board,  and  then  ordered  to  our  a^sistanCM 
his  cai-penter  and  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  together  uith 
the  carpenter  and  boat's  crew  of  the  Wear,  who  had  gone 
on  board  the  Eddy  stone  in  the  morning,  and  were  pieventcd 
from  returning  to  their- own  vessel  by  the  fog.    As  the  wind 
was  increasing,  and  the  sky  appeared  very   unsettled,  it 
was  determined  the  Eddystone  should  tak^  the  ship  in  tow, 
that  the  undivided  attention  of  the  pttsseiigers  and  crew 
might  be  directed  to  purtping,  and  clearing  the  holds  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  stopping  the  leak. 
They  soon  found  the  principal  injury  had  been  received  from 
k  blow  near  the  stern-post,  and,  aftt^r  cutting  away  part  of 
the  ceiling,  the  carpenters  endeavoured  to  stop  the  nishing 
in  of  the  water,  by  forcing  oakum  between  the  timbers;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  the  leak,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  ait  the  piitnps,  increased  so  much,  that  palties  of  >  tft^ 
officers  and  passengers  were  stationed  to  bail  out  thewdtfer 
in  buckets  at  differents  parts  of  the  hold.  A  heavy  gale  ic^ahie 
oti,  blowing  from' the  land,  as  the  night  advanced;  the  sails 
weie  split,  the  ship  was  encompassed  by  hea.vy  icej  ahd,  in 
forcing  through  a  cloSely-connected  stream;  the  tbw-iope 
broke,  and  they  wete  obliged  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sea-' 
men  from  the  pumps,*  arid  appoint  theln  to  the  management 
of  the  shin,  'i'*'^  '■"''  •u<f''<'ir}U^i-s  j.-i»  uni  Ttj;/.     ./mni  i  -i'l 

On  the  9th  upwards  Of  five  feet  water  was  found  in  the 
well.  Renewed  exertions  were  now  put  forth  by  every  per- 
son, and  befOi'^  eight  in  the  morning  the  water  was  so  much 
reduced  sfe  to  enable  the  carpenters  to  get  at  other  defective 
places  ;  but  the  rerhedies  the^  conld  apply  were  insnfficient 
to  repress' the  tvat'er  fforti  rushing  in,  and  all  their  labc'rs 
ODuld  but  jufet  k^ep  thd  ship  in  the  siunc  state  throuriJtit  the 
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day,  until  six  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  strength  of  every 
one  began  to  fail,  the  expedient  of  thrusting  in  felt,  as,  well  as 
oalcum,  was  resorted  to,  and  a  plank  nailed  over  all.  After 
this  operation  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  water  was 
made,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  change,  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion was  used  in  bailing  and  pumping  ;  and  before  nii^lit, 
the  leak  was  so  overpowered  that  the  pumps  were  only  re- 
quired to  be  used  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  A  sail,  co- 
vered with  every  substance  that  could  be  carried  into  the 
leaks  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  was  drawn  under  the 
quarter  of  the  ship,  and  secured  by  ropes  on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  in  the  event  of  having  to  aban- 
don the  ship,  which  was  for  sometime  doubtful,  the  elderly 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  Eddystone  when 
the  wind  was  moderate,  but  the  young  women  remained  to 
assist  at  the  pumps,  and  their  services  were  highly  valuable, 
both  for  their  personal  labour,  and  for  the  encouragenaent 
their  examj)le  and  perseverance  gave  to  the  men. 

At  day-light,  every  eye  was  anxiously  cast  around  the 
horizon  in  search  of  the  Wear,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  peril  caused  considerable  appre- 
hensions for  her  safety.  Every  glass  was  directed  along 
the  shore  to  discover  any  trace  of  their  absent  consort.  Guns 
were  frequently  fired  to  apprize  any  who  might  be  near  of 
their  approach  ;  but  no  one  appeared,  and  no  signal  was 
returned.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  were  abreast  of  the 
island  called  Cape  Resolution,  which  is  alow  point,  but  in- 
dicated at  a  distance  by  a  lofty  roun  ^.  backed  hill  that  rises 
above  it.     They  entered  Hudson's  Straits  soon  afterwards. 

They  arrived  abreast  of  the  Upper  Savage  Island  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  12t'h  of  August,  and  as  the  breeze 
was  moderate,  the  ship  was  steered  as  near  to  the  shore  us 
the  wind  would  permit,  to  give  the  Esquimaux  inhabitants 
an  opportunity  of  coming  utf  to  barter,  which  they  soon  em- 
braced.     ^!^^^-  -.ilj/iiu-jt'H) 

Their  shouts  at  a  distance  intimated  their  approach  some 
P.  V.  14.  S  s 
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time  before  they  deBcribcd  the  canoes  paddling  lowdrds 
them;  the  headmost  of  them  reached  us  at  eleven  ;  these 
were  quickly  followed  by  others,  and  before  noon  nhout  forty 
canoes,  each  holding  one  umn,  were  assembled  round  the  two 
ships.  In  the  afternoon,  when  we  a)>proached  nearer  to  the 
shore,  five  or  sir  larger  ones,  containing  the  women  and 
children,  came  up.  '  •     r 

The  Esquimaux  immediately  evinced  their  desire  to  bar- 
ter, and  displayed  no  small  cunning  in  making  their  bar- 
gainS}  taking  care  not  to  exhibit  too  many  articles  at  first. 
Their  principal  commodities  were,  oil,  sea-horse  teeth, 
whalebone,  seal-skin  dresses,  caps  and  boots,  deer- skins 
and  horni,  and  models  of  their  canoes  ;  and  they  received 
in  exchange  small  saws,  knives,  nails,  tin^kettles,  and  nee- 
dles. It  was  pleasing  to  behold  the  exultation,  and  to  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  whole  party,  when  an  acquisition  was  made 
by  any  one ;  and  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  behold  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  fortunate  person  licked  each  article  with 
kis  tongue,  on  receiving  it,  as  a  finish  to  the  bargain,  and 
an  act  of  appropriation.  They  in  no  instance  omitted  this 
strange  practice,  however  small  the  article  ;  the  needles 
even  passed  individually  through  the  ceremony.  The  wo- 
men brought  imitations  of  men,  women,  animals,  and  birds, 
carved  with  labour  and  ingenuity  outof  sea-horse  teeth.  The 
dresses  and  the  figures  of  the  animals,  were  not  bauly  exe- 
cuted, but  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  the 
countenances  ;  and  most  of  the  figures  were  without  eyes, 
ears  and  fingerSi  the  execution  of  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  required  more  delicate  instruments  than  they  possess. 
The  men  set  most  value  onsawi  ;  kuttee-^swa-bak,  the  name 
by  which  they  distinguish  theoi,  was  a  constant  cry.  Knives 
were  held  next  in  estimatlQit.  An  old  sword  was  bartered 
from  the  Eddystone,  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  uni- 
versal burst  of  joy  on  the  happy  man's  receiving  it.  It  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  general  interest  excited  by  indivi- 
dual acquisitipnJi,     There  was  no  desire  shewn  by  any  one 
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to  over-reach  hl§  neij^hbonr,  or  to  press  towards  any  part 
of  the  ship  where  a  lar^ain  was  makins^,  until  the  person  in 
possession  of  the  pince  hud  completed  liis  exchange  and  re- 
moved, and  if  any  article  happened  <o  be  demanded  from 
the  outer  canoes;  the  men  nearest  assisted  vvillint^ly  in  pass- 
ing the  thin^  across.  Supposing;  the  party  <o  belong  to  one 
tribe,  the  total  number  of  the  tribe  must  exceed  two  hun- 
dred persons,  as  there  were,  probably,  orte  hundred  and 
fifty  around  the  ships,  and  few  of  these  Wepe  elderly  persons, 
or  male  chiidren.  '       '  '*'*     ■  ^  ■•  '' 

Their  faces  were  broad  and  flat,  fhe  ey^s  small.  The 
men  were  in  ejenera't  stout.  Some  of  the  young'er  women 
and  the  children  hiid  rather  pleasing;  countenances  ;  but  (he 
difference  between  these  and  the  more  aj^ed  of  that  sex,  bor6 
strong  testimony  to  the  effects  which  a  few  years  produce  in 
this  ungeirial  climate.  Most  of  thei  party  had  sore  eyes,  all 
of  them  appeared  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  ;  Several  were 
observed  bleeding  at  the  nose  during  their -stay  near  the 
ship.  The  men's  dresses  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  seal- skin, 
the  trowsers  of  bear-skin,  and  several  had  caps  of  the  whito 
fox-skin.  The  female  dresses  were  made  of  the  ^ame  tmx- 
terials,  but  differently  shaped,  having  a  hood  in  which  the 
infants  were  carried.  Tlieir  manner  was  very  lively  a«d 
agreeable,  and  they  were  fond  of  mimicking  our  speech 
and  gestures  ;  but  nothing  afforded  them  greater  amuse- 
ment than  when  we  attempted  to  retaliate  by  pronoutiding 
any  of  their  words. 

The  canoes  were  of  seal-skin,  and  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Greenland  ;  they  were 
generally  new  and  very  complete  in  their  appointments. 
Those  appropriated  to  the  women  are  of  ruder  construction, 
and  only  calculated  for  fine  weather  ;  they  are,  however, 
useful  vessels,  being  capable  of  containing  twenty  persons 
with  tlieir  luggage.  An  elderly  man  officiates  as  steers- 
man, and  the  women  paddle,  but  they  have  also  a  mast 
whicd  carries  a  sail,  made  of  dressed  whale-gut.     When 
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the  women  hud  ditipused  of  all  their  articles  of  trade  they 
resorted  to  entreaty,  and  put  in  practice  many  enticing 
f^eslurea  tu  procure  presents  of  a  variety  of  beads,  needles, 
and  other  articles  in  great  demand  amor/g  females. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  they  passed  Digge's  Islands, 
the  termination  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Here  the  £ddy stone 
parted  company,  being  bound  to  Moose  Factory  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay. 

On  the  30th  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  off  York  Flats, 
and  they  had  the  gratifying  sight  of  the  ship  Wear,  which 
they  feared  was  lost,  riding  at  anchor.  The  governor  uf 
the  place,  Mr.  Willianis,  came  on  board,  accompanied  by 
the  commander  of  the  Wear,  and  the  latter  gentleman, 
(from  the  circumstance  of  himself  and  his  crew  having  been 
supposed  to  be  lost)  was  received  with  the  most  hearty  wel. 
come.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  ice  had 
providentially  drifted  between  the  vessel's  side  and  the  rocks 
just  at  the  time  he  expected  to  strike,  to  which  he  secured 
it  until  a  breeze  sprung  up  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
voyage.  - 

'  The  governor  said  that  he  had  received  information  from 
the  C  jQimittee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Expedition,  and  that  the  officers  would  come 
out  in  their  first  ship.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hood,  and  Captain  Franklin,  accompanied  the  governor  to 
York  Factory  ;  it  is  distant  from  the  Flats  seven  miles. 
Early  next  morning  the  honour  of  a  salute  was  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  Expedition.  • 

Captain  Franklin  informed  the  governor  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  consult  with  him  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  on  their  journey,  and 
in  reply  was  informed  that  instructions  had  been  received 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Expedition.  He  also 
received  the  most  friendly  and  full  assurance  from  Mr.  Shaw 
and  other  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  North-west  Company, 
of  their  cordial  disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
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)>c<lition  ;  and  as  at  tliitt  period  a  violeiu  commercial  u|>|)UHi. 
tion  existed  between  the  Hudson's  Buy  und  (he  North-west 
Company,  this  assurance  was  highly  gratityint^.  From 
these  gentlemen  they  obtained  much  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Under  a  consideration  of  the 
opposite  interests  of  the  two  companies,  Captain  Franklin 
issued  an  order  strictly  prohibiting  all  interference  in  their 
quarrels.  This  order  he  made  knowh  to  the  principals  of 
the  diiferent  Companies,  and  they  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion thereat.  The  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
both  companies  was  that  the  ])arty  should  proceed  by  Cum- 
berland House,  and  through  the  chain  of  posts  to  tlto  (ireat 
Slave  Lake,  and  Captain  Franklin  determined  to  pursue 
the  route  they  recommended. 

York  Factory,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  stands  on  the  west  Bank  of  Hayes'  River,  about 
live  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  marshy  peninsula  which 
separates  the  Hayes  and  Nelson  rivers.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat  and  swampy  ,  and  covered  with  willows,  pop* 
lars,  larch,  spruce,  and  birch -trees  ;  but  the  requisition 
for  fuel  has  expended  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
residents  have  now  to  send  for  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  principal  buildings  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
having  an  octagonal  court  in  the  centre  ;  they  are  two  stories 
in  height  and  have  flat  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The  of- 
ficers dwell  in  one  portion  of  this  square,  and  in  the  other 
parts  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  kept :  the  workshops, 
storehouses  for  the  furs,  and  the  servants'  houses  are  ranged 
on  the  out  side  of  the  square,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  twenty  feet  high.  A  platform  is  laid  from 
the  house  to  the  pier  on  the  bank  for  the  convenience  of 
transporting  the  stores  and  furs,  which  is  the  only  prome- 
nade the  residents  have  on  this  marshy  spot  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  few  Indians  who  frequent  this  establish- 
ment belong  to  the  Swampy  Crees.  There  were  several 
of  then)  encamped  on  the  outside  of  the  stockade.    Their 
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tents  were  ruddy  constructed  by  tyini?  twenty  or  thirty 
])ole8  tos^ether  at  the  top,  nnd  spreadinq*  them  out  nt  the 
b^se  so  as  to  form  a  cone  ;  these  were  covered  with  dressed 
moose-skin.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  hole 
is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  inmates  had  a 
squalid  Kxtk,  and  were  sutTcrini^  under  the  combined  af- 
flictions of  iioopini^  cough  and  measles  ;  hut  even  these  mi- 
series did  not  keep  them  from  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
spirits,  which  they  unhappily  can  procure  from  the  traders 
with  too  much  facility.  '  ,      . 

Their  sickness  at  this  time  was  particularly  felt  oy  the 
traders,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  exertion 
of  every  hunter  is  required  to  procure  their  winter's  stock 
of  geese,  which  resort  in  immense  flocks  to  the  extensive 
flats  in  this  neighbourhood.  These  birds,  during  the  sum- 
mer, retire  far  to  the  north,  and  breed  in  security ;  but 
when  the  approach  of  winter  compels  them  to  seek  a  more 
southern  climate,  they  generally  alight  on  the  marshes  of 
this  bay,  and  fatten  there  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  be* 
fore  they  take  their  final  departure  from  the  country.  They 
also  make  a  short  halt  at  the  same  spots  in  their  progress 
northwards  in  the  spring.  Their  arrival  is  welcomed  with 
joy,  and  the  goose  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  ducks  frequent  the  swamps  all  the  summer. 

All  things  having  been  prepared,  and  one  of  the  largest 
Company's  boats  having  been  procured,  the  party  prepared 
early  in  the  month  of  September  for  their  departure.  The 
various  stores  provided  however  were  found  too  bulky  to 
be  stowed  in  the  boat,  so  that  a  part  of  the  provisions 
were  necessarily  left  behind.  All  of  them  excepting  the  ba- 
con, which  was  of  too  great  a  bulk,  the  governor  promised 
to  forward  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  and  the  party 
embarked  under  a  salute  of  eight  guns  and  three  cheers  from 
the  fort,  thus  commencing  their  voyage  into  the  interior  of 
America.  '      »      ,  .   .       ,  ■..'.., 

The  wind  a  nd  tide  failing  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  above 
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the  Factory,  and  tUe  current  being  tuo  rapiii  for  using  oarn 
tu  aiivuntuge,  the  crew  had  (u  cuoinaence  tracking,  or  drugg- 
jug  the  boat  by  a  line,  to  which  they  were  harnessed.  Thit) 
operation  itt  extremely  luboriouH  in  theHe  riverH.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  walk  along  the  8tee|)  declivity  of  a  high  bunk, 
rendered  at  thitt  season  soft  an  J  slippery  by  frequent  rains, 
and  theii  progress  was  often  further  impeded  by  fallen  trees, 
which,  having  slijiped  from  the  verge  of  the  thick  wood 
above,  hung  on  the  face  of  the  bunk  in  a  great  variety  of  di- 
rections. Notwithstanding  these  obsitacles>,  they  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  two  milcH  an  hour,  one  half  of  the  crew  reliev- 
ing the  other  at  intervals  of  an  hour  aud  a  half.  The  breadth 
of  the  streuin,  some  distance  above  the  Factory,  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  its  depth,  during  this  day's  voyage,  Taried 
from  three  to  nine  feet.  At  sunset  they  landed,  and  pitched 
the  tent  for  the  night,  having  made  a  progress  of  twelve*  ' 
miles.  A  large  fire  was  quickly  kindh  i,  supper  speedily 
prepared,  and  they  then  retired  in  their  buffalo  robes,  and 
enjoyed  a  night  of  sound  repose. 

On  the  i4th  Mr.  McDonald,  on  his  way  to  Red  River,  in 
a  small  canoe,  manned  by  two  Indians,  overtook  the  p*rty. 
The  Indians  had  on  the  preceding  day,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  hatchet,  killed  two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and  a 
sturgeon.  Three  of  the  Company's  boats  joined  in  the  course 
uf  the  murniug,  andtlvey  pursued  their  journey  up  Hill  Ri- 
ver i'l  company.  Captain  Franklin's  boat  being  overladen, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  others  ;  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Company's 
boats,  that  they  should  relieve  them  of  part  of  their  cargo. 
This  they  declined  doing,  under  the  plea  of  not  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  that  eDect,  notwithstanding  the  circular 
furnished  by  Governor  Williams,  strictly  enjoining  all  the 
Company's  servants  to  aiturd  every  assistance.  Inconse- 
quence of  this  refusal  they  dropt  behind,  and  being  de- 
prived of  thts  advantage  of  obtserving  the  route  followed  by 
the  guide,  wUo  w«is  in  the  foremost  boat,  they  frequently 
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took  a  wrong  channel.  The  tow-line  broke  twice,  and  the 
bout  was  only  prevented  from  going-  broadside  down  (he 
stream,  and  breaking  to  pieces  against  the  stones,  by  the 
officers  and  men  leaping  into  the  water,  and  holding  her  head 
to  the  current  until  the  line  could  be  carried  again  to  the 
shore.  The  traders,  guides,  and  most  experienced  of  the 
boatmen,  being  of  opinion,  that  aniess  the  boat  was  further 
lightened,  the  winter  would  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Cumberland  House,  .or  any  eligible 
post,  sixteen  pieces  were  left  with  Mr.  Bunn,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  a  depot  called  Rock  House,  to  be  for- 
warded by  *^  (he  Athabasca  canoes  next  season,  this  being 
their  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  exertions  of  the  Orkney  boatmen,  (whom  Captain 
Franklin  had  engaged)  in  navigating  the  rivers  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  They  had  often  to  lift  the  boats  over 
rocks  by  leaping  into  the  water,  although  the  temperature 
was  below  tlie  freezing  point.  The  immense  loads  which  on 
many  occasions  they  had  to  carry  in  crossing  the  portages 
or  rocky  parts,  were  also  astonishing,  as  well  as  their  acti- 
vity on  these  occasions.  '         •  .,  . 

They  continued  their  journey,  and  on  the  twenty-third  ar- 
rived at  a  depot  on  Swampy  Lake.  Here  they  were  supplied 
with  a  further  stock  of  provisions,  denominated  pemmican. 
This  food  consists  of  buffalo  meat,  which  is  pounded  and 
mixed  with  melted  fat.  On  examination  this  provision  was 
fousul  to  be  mouldy  ;  but  upon  this  wretched  food  the  resi- 
dents at  this  cheerless  abode,  which  consisted  of  only  two 
persons,  had  to  subsist  until  more  arrived. 

On  the  24th  they  passed  through  some  woods  which  were 
st  11  smoking,  having  caught  fire  in  the  summer,  through 
the  negligence  of  some  party  in  not  properly  extinguishing 
ihe'.r  fires  when  they  left  an  encampment.  This  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  in  dry  seasons  ;  and  the  woods  on  those 
occasions  are  seen  blazing  to  the  extent  of  several  miles. 

On  the  28th  the  party  arrived  at  Oxford   Housej  where 
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formerly  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  station.  A  few 
Cree  Indians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they 
were  at  this  time  afflicted  with  the  measles  and  the  hooping 
cough,  and  were  altogether  in  a  wretched  state.  Captain 
Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  some  of  these  Indians  to 
ac(M)mpany  them  in  hunting  and  killing  ducks,  which  here 
were  very  numerous  ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  them 
to  join  in  the  attempt.  They  procured  on  Holey  Lake,  on 
which  Oxford  House  is  situated,  a  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  very  acceptable.  On  the  following'  day  two  of  the  boats 
in  passing  Swampy  Lake  were  broken  against  tlje  rocks, 
and  this  accident  detained  them  some  time  in  order  to  repair 
the  boats.  At  this  place  the  river  runs  with  rapid  force,  and 
th«?y  were  informed  that  in  the  preceding  year,  in  hauling 
a  boat  up  one  of  the  channels,  a  man  was  precipitated  into 
the  stream,  and  hurried  down  the  rapid  with  such  force,  that 
all  efforts  to  save  him  were  ineffectual. 

On  the  second  of  October  while  superintending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  party,  Captain  Franklin  slipped  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  into  the  river,  and  for  a  time  all  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himself  failed.  He  was  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down  the  stream,  but  at  length  he  caught  hold  of  a 
mWu  >',  and  kept  fast  until  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  came  to  his  assistance. 

At  Norway  House  they  met  with  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists 
who  had  been  their  companions  as  they  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  had  j)receded  their  departure  one  day  from  York 
Factory.  The  people  were  greatly  pleased  at  meeting  each 
other  again  in  so  distant  and  wild  a  country. 

On  the  14th  sailing  across  Cedar  Lake,  they  landed  at  an 
Indian  tent,  which  contained  two  families,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  persons.  They  were  very  poorly  clothed,  and  af- 
flicted with  the  hooping  cough  and  the  measles,  and  were 
at  this  time  preparing  a  sweating  house  to  cure  their  sick 
companions.  By  singing  and  drumming  and  sweating  they 
cure  all  the  diseases  they  meet  with.  At  a  short  distance, 
P.  V.  14.  T  T 
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on  an  adjoining  island,  another  party  of  Indians  had  fixed 
their  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  geese  and  ducks. 
They  sailed  up  the  Saskatchawan  river,  and  passed  another 
Indian  party  consisting  of  three  tents,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  a  more  afflicted  state  than  the  former.  They  were  con- 
cluding their  incantations  for  their  sick.  Among  other  ot 
their  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  they  hung  up  a  dog  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  their  imaginary  deity.  Continuing 
their  journey  up  the  river,  they  came  on  the  twentieth  to 
another  party  of  Indians.  These  had  a  very  large  tent, 
forty  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  covered  with  moose 
deer  skins.  There  was  a  fire  at  each  end,  and  o{:enings 
for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent' 
there  were  drum!?  and  other  instruments  of  enchantment 
hanging  up,  and  sleeping  apartments  appeared  to  be  marked 
out  and  divided  for  different  families. 

The  party  continued  their  journey  across  Pine  Island 
Lake,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  station  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  called  Cumberland  House.  The  lake 
was  so  severely  frozen  near  the  sides,  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  to  make  their  landing  good. 
Governor  WilHams  invited  them  to  take  up  their  winter  re- 
sidence at  this  place,  as  it  appeared  impracticable  to  proceed 
any  further  with  safety,  the  frost  having  set  in  with  great 
severity.  Captain  Franklin  being  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  accepting  his  invitation,  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  their  accommodation,  and  an  unfinished  building 
was  completed  with  all  speed  ana  every  needful  arrange- 
ment made.  Captain  Franklin  visited  Mr.  Connolly,  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  North-west  Company,  who  assured 
him  of  every  endeavour  on  his  part  to  effect  the  object  of  his 
journey. 

The  winter  having  set  in  with  severity,  on  the  ninth  of 
November  it  was  determined  to  send  for  a  supply  of  fish 
from  Swampy  River,  where  a  party  had  been  stationed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  that  article.     For  this 
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purpose  the  sledges  were  prepared,  and  dogs  and  men  were 
in  full  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  their  journey,  and  imme- 
diately on  starting  they  went  forwards  with  great  rapidity. 
On  removing  into  their  newly-prepared  house,  they  found  it 
extremely  cold,  notwithstanding  fires  were  kept  up. 

On  the  24th  several  Indians  made  their  appearance  at 
Cumberland  House,  who  from  illness  bad  been  incapable  of 
hunting  and  procuring  provisions.  They  appeared  to  be  in 
great  distress,  and  probably  but  for  the  supply  now  afforded 
them  by  the  Company,  they  would  have  perished  from 
want.  Indeed  instances  vvere  stated  in  which  these  peo- 
ple had  been  so  overcome  by  hunger,  as  to  kill  and  feed 
upon  each  other. 

'n  the  beginning  of  December  there  was  a  partial  thaw, 
and  the  ice  on  the  Saskatchawan  River,  and  on  the  lake, 
broke  up,  so  as  to  render  travelling  dangerour.  One  of  the 
party  attached  to  Captain  Franklin  having  the  conduct  of  a 
sledge  and  dogs,  in  passing  from  Swampy  River  with  fish, 
being  fatigued,  and  riding  on  his  sledge,  was  missed  by  his 
companions,  who  were  driving  other  sledges,  and  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  for  his  safety.  A  party  were 
sent  the  next  day  in  search  of  him,  who  found  him  in  the 
woods,  to  which  he  hud  turned,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
could  not  get  across  the  lake  in  his  sledge.  He  was  unpro- 
vided with  materials  for  making  a  fire,  and  was  much  chilled 
by  the  cold  ;  but  his  companions  brought  him  to  the  house  in 
safety. 

The  information  which  Captain  Franklin  obtained  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  proceeding 
himself,  duriiig  the  wir.ter,  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  he  communicated  his  resolution  to  the  gentlemen  whu 
managed  the  concerns  of  th*^  two  trading  Companies.  He 
requested  that  by  the  middle  of  January  he  might  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  conveyance  for  three  persons, 
having  resolved  that  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  should 
remain  at  Cumberland  IJjuse  till  the  spring. 
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Christmas-day  was  spent  at  Cumberland  Fort  with  fes- 
tivity ;  all  the  neople  belonging  to  the  factory  having 
met,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  to  partake  of  a 
substantial  dinner,  which  was  provided  on  the  occasion. 
The  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  fire  arms,  a  ceremony  always  adopted  at  this  sea- 
son. On  this  occasion  the  captain  and  his  party  dined  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  were  regaled 
with  the  taste  of  a  beaver,  which  they  found  to  be  excellent 
food. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  a  wolf  having 
been  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  ran  off  with  it.  A  party  went 
in  search  of  him,  taking  two  English  bull  dogs  and  a  terrier. 
At  first  the  dogs  appeared  fearful,  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
barking  loudly,  but  one  of  the  party  firing  at  the  wolf,  and 
wo^iinding  it^  the  dogs  made  an  attack  upon  the  creature, 
and  it  was  soon  killed. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  was  felt  by  the  Indians  ;  many 
of  them  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  and  the  great- 
est suffering.  One  evening  a  poor  native  entered  the  house 
of  the  North-west  Company,  with  his  only  child  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  by  his  starving  wife.  They  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  measles,  and  as  soon  as  they  recovered  they  set  out 
for  Cumberland  House.  They  had  been  compelled  to  feed 
on  bits  of  skin  and  offal,  and  at  last  had  been  several  days 
without  tasting  food  ;  but  the  desire  of  saving  the  life  of  their 
infant  child  added  strength  to  their  efforts,  and  they  perse- 
vered in  their  journey  until  they  arrived  at  Cumberian(l 
House,  but  their  infant  expired  just  as  they  arrived  witliiri 
sight  of  the  place.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  place 
received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  language  can- 
not describe  their  feelings  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their 
child. 

'The  origin  of  the  Crces,  to  which  nation  the  Cumberland 
House  Indians  belong,  is,  like  that  of  the  other  Aborigines 
of  America,  invulveil   in   obscurity.     3Ir.  Heckewelder,  a 
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missionary,  who  resided  long  amongst  these  people,  states, 
tliat  the  Lenapi  Indians  have  a  tradition  amongst  them,  of 
their  ancestors  having  come  from  the  westward,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  At- 
huitic,  after  driving  away  or  destroying  the  original  inhabit- 
on  ts  of  the  land,  whom  they  termed  Alligewi.  In  this 
tiiigration  and  contest,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  years, 
tlie  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,,  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
u  parallel  but  more  northerly  line,  and  finally  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes  from  whence 
it  flows.  The  Lenape  being  more  numerous,  peopled  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  country  at  present  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  sent  detachments  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  River  Mississippi  and  the 
shores  of  Hudson*s  Bay.  The  principal  of  their  northern 
tribes  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Saulteurs  or  Chip- 
peways,  and  Creeu  ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
twixt Lakes  Winipeg  and  Superior,  the  latter  frequenting 
the  shores  of  Hudson^s  Bay,  from  Moose  to  Churchill,  and 
the  country  from  thence  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  plains 
which  He  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchawan. 

These  Crees,  formerly  known  by  the  French  Canadian 
traders  under  the  appellation  of  Knisteneaux,  generally  de- 
signate themselves  as  Eithinyoowuc  (men),  or,  when  they 
wish  to  discriminate  themselves  from  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions, as  Nathehwy-withinyoowuc  (Southern- men.) 

The  moral  character  of  a  hunter  is  acted  upon  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  land  he  inhabits,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
food,  and  in  his  means  of  access  to  spirituous  liquors.  In  a 
country  so  various  in  these  respects  as  that  inhabited  by  the 
Crees,  the  causes  alluded  to  must  operate  strongly  in  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  difference  of  character  amongst  the 
various  hordes. 

Much  of  their  character,  no  doubt,  originates  in  their 
mode  of  life  ;  accustomed  as  a  hunter  to  depend  greatly  on 
chance  for  bis  subsistence,  the  Cree  takes  little  thought  of 
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to-morrow ;  and  the  most  offensive  part  of  his  bcliaviour — 
the  habit  of  boasting* — has  been  probably  assumed  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  his  armour,  which  operates  upon  the  fears  of 
his  enemies.  Every  Cree  fears  the  medical  or  conjuring 
powers  of  his  neighbour ;  but  at  the  same  time  exalts  his  own 
attainments  to  the  skies.  *<  I  am  God-like/*  is  a  common 
expression  amongst  tliem,  and  they  prove  their  divinity  ship 
by  eating  live  coals,  and  by  various  tricks  of  a  similar  na> 
ture.  A  medicine-bag  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  hunter's 
equipment.  It  is  generally  furnished  with  a  little  bit  of  in- 
digo, blue  vitriol,  vermillion,  or  some  other  showy  article  ; 
and  is,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  noted  conjurer,  such  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  that  its  possessor  is 
enabled  to  fatten  at  his  ease  upon  the  labours  of  his  deluded 
countrymen. 

A  fellow  of  this  description  came  to  Cumberland  House  in 
the  winter  of  1819.  Notwithstanding  the  then  miserable 
state  of  the  Indians,  the  rapacity  of  this  wretch  had.  been 
preying  upon  their  necessities,  and  a  poor  hunter  was  ac- 
tually at  the  moment  pining  away  under  the  influence  of  his 
threats.  The  mighty  conjurer,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
the  House,  began  to  trumpet  forth  his  powers,  boasting, 
among  other  things,  that  although  his  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  as  securely  as  possible,  yet  when  placed  in  a  conjuring- 
hous(*,  he  would  speedily  disengage  himself  by  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  familiar  spirits,  who  were  attendant  on  his  call. 
He  was  instantly  taken  at  his  word,  and  that  his  exertions 
might  not  be  without  an  aim,  a  capot  or  greatcoat  was  pro- 
mised as  the  reward  of  his  success.  A  conjurlng-house  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  the  usual  form,  that  is,  by  sticking  four 
willows  in  the  ground,  and  tying  their  tops  to  a  hoop  at  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  he  was  fettered  completely,  by 
winding  several  fathoms  of  rope  round  his  body  and  extremi- 
ties, and  placed  in  its  narrow  apartment,  not  exceeding  two 
feet  in  diameter.  A  moose-skin  being  then  thrown  over  the 
frame,  secluded  him  from  the  sight.   He  forthwith  began  to 
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cliaunt  a  kind  of  hymn  in  a  very  monotonous  tone.   The  rest 
oftlio  Indians,  who  seemed  in  some  doubt  respecting*  the 
powers  of  a  devil  when  put  in  competition  with  those  of  a 
white  man,  ranged  themselves  around  and  watched  the  re- 
sult widi  anxiety.   Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  a  long" 
time.    The  conjurer  continued  his  son^^  at  intervals,  and  it 
was  occasionally  taken  up  by  those  without.     In  this  man* 
ner  an  hour  and   a  half  elapsed;  but  at   length  attention, 
which  had  begun  to  flag,  was  roused  by  the  violent  shaking 
of  the  conjuriug-house.    It  was  instantly  whispered  round 
the  circle,  that  at  least  one  devil  had  crept  under  the  moose- 
skin.     But  it  proved  to  be  only  the  "  Godlike  man"  trem- 
bling with  cold.  He  had  entered  the  lists,  stript  to  the 
skin,  and    the  thermometer  stood  very  low   that  evening. 
His  attempts  were  continued,  however,  with  considerable 
resolution  for  half  ai  hour  longer,   when  he  reluctantly  grave 
in.   He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping  through  the  noose 
when  it  was  formed  by  his  countrymen ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  the  knot  was  tied  by  Governor  Williams,  who  is 
an  expert  sailor.    After  this    unsuccessful  exhibition,  his 
credit  sunk  amazingly,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  sneaking  away  from  the  fort. 

About  two  years  before  a  conjurer  paid  more  dearly  for  his 
temerity.  In  a  quarrel  with  an  Indian  he  threw  out  some 
obscure  threats  of  vengeance,  which  passed  unnoticed  at  the 
time,  but  were  afterwards  remembered.  They  met  in  the 
spring  at  Carlton  House,  after  passing  the  winter  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  during  which  the  Indian's  child 
died.  The  conjurer  had  the  folly  to  boast  that  he  had  caused 
its  death,  and  the  enraged  father  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  both  these  Indians  were 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  had  been  taught,  by  their  in^ 
tercourse  with  the  turbulent  Stone  Indians,  to  set  but  com- 
paratively little  value  on  the  life  of  a  man. 

During  their  visits  to  a  post,  they  are  suffered  to  enter 
every  apartment  in  the  house,  without  the  least  restraint, 
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and  altlioui^h  articles  of  value  to  them  are  scattered  .about, 
nothing  is  ever  missed.  Tliey  scrupulously  avoid  movin^ 
any  thing  from  its  place,  although  they  are  often  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  examine  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
carry  this  principle  to  a  degree  of  self  denial  which  would 
hardly  be  expected.  It  often  happens  that  meat,  which  has 
been  paid  for,  (if  the  poisonous  draught  it  procures  them  can 
be  considered  as  payment,)  is  left  at  their  lodges  until  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occurs  of  carrying  it  away.  They  will 
rather  pa&s  several  days  without  eatingr,  than  touch  the  meat 
thus  intrusted  to  their  charge,  even  when  there  exists  a 
prospect  of  replacing  it. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Crees  is  unbounded.  They  afford  a 
certain  asylum  to  the  h^tlf-breed  children  when  deserted  by 
their  unnatural  white  fathers ;  and  the  infir'n,  and  indeed 
every  individual  in  an  encampment,  share  the  provisions  of 
a  successful  hunter  as  long  as  they  last.  Fond  too  as  a  Cree 
is  of  spirituous  liquors,  be  is  not  happy  unless  all  his  neigh- 
bours partake  with  him.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  say 
vihzt  share  ostentation  may  have  in  the  apparent  munificence 
in  the  latter  article ;  for  when  an  Indian,  by  a  good  hunt,  is 
enabled  to  treat  the  others  with  a  keg  of  rum,  he  becomes 
the  chief  of  a  night,  assumes  no  little  stateliness  of  manner, 
and  is  treated  with  deference  by  those  who  regale  at  his  ex- 
pence*  Prompted  also  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  name,  they 
lavish  away  the  articles  they  purchase  at  the  trading  posts, 
and  are  well  satished  if  repaid  in  praise. 

The  Cree  women  arc  not  in  general  treated  harshly  by 
their  husbands,  and  possess  considerable  influence  over  them. 
They  often  eat,  and  even  get  drunk,  in  consort  with  the 
men  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labour,  however,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  ^he  wife.  She  makes  the  hut,  cooks,  dresses  the 
skins,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carries  the  heaviest  load ; 
but,  when  she  is  unable  to  perform  her  task,  the  husband 
does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  assist  her.  Capa- 
ble as  they  are  of  behaving  thus  kindly,  they  affect  in  their 
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discourse  to  despise  the  softer  sex,  and  on  solemn  occasions 
will  not  suffer  tbem  to  cat  before  them,  or  even  come  into 
their  presence.  In  this  they  are  countenanced  by  the  ivhite 
residents,  most  of  whom  have  Indian  or  ha1f>breed  wives, 
but  seem  afraid  of  treating  tbem  with  the  tenderness  or  at- 
tention due  to  every  female,  lest  they  should  themselves  be 
despised  by  the  Indians.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  reason 
they  assign  for  tlieir  neglect  of  those  whom  they  make  part- 
ners of  their  beds,  and  mothers  of  their  children. 

When  a  hunter  marries  his  first  wife,  he  usually  takes  up 
his  abode  in  the  tent  of  his  father  •in -law,  and  of  course 
hunts  for  the  family ;  but  when  he  becomes  a  father,  the  fa- 
milies are  at  liberty  to  separate,  or  remain  together,  as  their 
inclinations  prompt  them.  His  second  wife  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sister  of  the  first,  but  not  necessarily  sO;  for  an  Indian 
uf  another  family  often  presses  his  daughter  upon  a  hunter 
whom  he  knows  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  her  well,  'fhe 
first  wife  always  remains  the  mistress  of  the  tent,  and  as- 
sumes an  authority  over  the  others,  which  is  not  in  every 
case  quietly  submittedi  to.  It  may  be  remarked  that  while 
an  Indian  resides  with  his  wife\s  fumily,  it  is  extremely  im- 
proper for  his  mother-in-law  to  speak,  or  even  look  at  him ; 
and  when  she  has  a  communication  to  make,  it  is  the  eti- 
quette that  she  should  turn  her  back  upon  him.,  and  address 
him  only  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person.  This  singu- 
lar custom  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  Indians,  if  it  really 
had  its  origin  in  the  cause  whicii  they  at  present  assign  for  it; 
namely,  that  a  woman's  speaking  to  her  son-in-law  is  a  sure 
indication  of  her  having  coiceived  a  criminal  affection  fur 
him. 

Tattooing  is  almost  universal  with  the  Crees.  The  wo- 
men are  in  general  content  with  having  one  or  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  ansrles  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  but  some  of  the  men  have  their  bodies  co- 
vered with  a  great  variety  of  lines  and  figures.  It  seems  to 
be  considered  by  most  rather  as  a  proof  of  courage  than  an 
P.  V.  14.  U  u 
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<trnament,  the  operation  beint?  very  painful,  and,  if  tiic 
tiji:nre8  are  numeroui  and  intricate,  lasting-  several  days. 
The  i.nes  on  the  face  are  formed  by  dexterously  runnini;  an 
nv^i  under  the  cuticle,  and  then  drawing  a  curd,  dipt  in  char- 
coal and  water,  tkirou^h  the  canal  thus  formeii.  The  punc- 
tureii  on  the  body  are  formed  by  needles  of  various  sizes  sot 
in  a  frame.  A  number  of  hawk  hells  attached  to  this  frame, 
serve,  by  their  noise,  to  cover  the  suppressed  groans  of  (he 
sufferer,  antl,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  process  is 
accompanied  with  sin^ln*;.  An  indelible  stain  is  produced 
by  rubbing  a  little  finely-powdered  willow-charcoal  into  the 
punctures.  ... 

In  the  month  of  May,  whilst  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Carl- 
ton House,  a  Cree  hunter  resolved  upon  dedicating  several 
articles  to  one  of  his  deities  named  Kepoochikawn.  The 
cei'emony  took  place  in  a  sweating-house,  or,  as  it  may  be 
designated,  from  its  uore  important  use,  a  temple,  which 
was  erected  for  the  occasion  by  the  worship j)pr's  two  wives. 
It  was  framed  of  arched  willows,  interlaced  so  as  to  form  a 
vault  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  men,  ranged 
closely  side  by  side,  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  their  sit- 
ting erect.  It  was  very  similar  in  shape  to  an  oven,  or  tlie 
kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  and  was  closely  covered  with  moose 
skins,  except  at  the  east  end,  which  was  left  open  for  a 
door.  Near  the  centre  of  the  building  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  red-hot  stones, 
having  a  few  leaves  strewed  around  them.  When  the  wo- 
men had  completed  the  preparations,  the  hunter  made  his 
appearance,  perfectly  naked,  carrying  in  his  hand  an  image 
of  Kepoochikawn,  rudely  carved,  and  about  two  feet  long. 
He  placed  his  god  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sweating-house, 
with  his  face  towards  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  tie  round 
its  neck  his  offerings,  consisting  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  a 
looking-glass,  a  tin  pan,  a  piece  of  ribband,  and  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco, which  he  had  procured  the  same  day,  at  the  expense 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  skins.     Whilst  he  was  ttius  occupied, 
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several  ether  Crees,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neigiiboiir- 
hood,  having  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  arrived, 
and  sl;ipping  at  (he  door  of  the  temple,  enteied,  and 
ranged  theiiiHelvea  on  each  aide  ;  the  hunter  himself  s([uatted 
<h)wn  at  the  right  hand  of  Kepoochikawn. 

The  hunter,  who  throughout  officiated  us  high  priest,  com- 
menced by  nwiking  a  speech  to  Kepoochikawn,   in  which  he 
requested  him  to  be  propitious,  told  him  of  the  value  of  the 
tilings  now  presented,  und  cautioned  him  against  ingratitude. 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  a  monotonous  tone,  and  wiili 
great  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  the   speaker  retained  his 
squatting  posture,  but  turned  his  face   to  his  god.     At  its 
conclusion,  the  priest  began  a  hymn,  of  which  the  burthen 
was,   "  I  will  walk  with  God,  I  will  go  with  the  animal ;" 
and  at  the  end  of  each  stanza^  the  rest  joined  in  an  insigni- 
ficant chorus.     He  next  took  up  a  calumet,  filled   with  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  bear-berry  leaves,  and   holding  its 
stem  by  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal   position,  over  the  hot 
stones,  turned  it  slowly  in  a  circular  manner,  following  the 
course  of  the  sun.     Its  mouth-piece  being  then  with  much 
formality  held   for  a  few  seconds  to  the  face  of  Kepoochi- 
kawn, it  was  next  presented  to  the  earth,  having  been  pre- 
viously turned  a  second  time  over  the  hot  stones  ;  and  after- 
wards, with  equal  ceremony,  pointed  in  succession  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  sky  ;  then  drawing  a  few  whitfsfrom  the 
calumet  himself,  he  handed  it  to  his  left-hand  neighbour,  by 
v;hom  it  was  gravely  passed  round  the  circle.     When  the 
tobacco  was  exhausted  by  passing  several  times  round,   the 
hunter  made  another  speech,  similar  to  the  former  ;  but  was, 
if  possible,  still   more  urgent  in  his  requests.     A  second 
hymn  followed,   and  a  quantity  of  water  being  sprinkled  on 
the  hot  stones,  the  attendants   were  ordered  to  close  the 
temple,  which  they  did,  by  very  carefully  covering  it  up 
with  moose-skins.     They  continued  in  the  vapour- bath  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  a  third  speech  was 
made,  and  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  water  occasionally  sprin- 
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kled  un  the  stonein,  which  Htill  retained  much  heat,  as  wuh 
evident  from  the  hissin/i^  noise  they  made.  The  covcrinj^H 
were  tlien  thrown  off,  and  the  poor  half-stewed  worshipperN 
exposed  freely  to  the  air  ;  but  they  kept  their  squatting  pos- 
tures until  a  fourth  speech  was  made,  in  which  the  deity  was 
titrongly  reminded  of  the  value  of  the  ^ifts,  and  exhorted  (o 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gratitude.  The  ce- 
remony concluded  by  the  sweaters  scampering  down  to  the 
river,  and  plunging  into  the  stream.  It  may  bo  remarked, 
that  the  door  of  the  temple,  and,  of  course,  the  face  of  tlio 
god,  vras  turned  to  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  s^pectators  werH 
desired  not  to  block  ii|)  entirely  the  front  of  the  building,  but 
to  leave  a  lane  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  some  influenee  of 
ivhich  they  could  not  give  a  correct  dci»cri}ilion.  Several 
Indians,  who  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  sweating- house  as 
spectators,  seemed  to  regard  the  proceedings  with  very  lit- 
tle awe,  and  were  extremely  free  in  the  remarks  and  jokes 
they  passed  upon  the  condition  of  the  sweaters,  and  even  of 
Kepoochikawu  himself.  One  of  them  made  a  remark,  that 
the  shawl  would  have  been  much  better  bestowed  upon  him- 
self than  upon  Kepoochikawu,  but  the  same  fellow  after- 
wards stripped  and  joined  in  the  ceremony. 

Dr.  Richardson  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  com- 
uiunicative  old  Indian,  of  the  Blackfoot  nation,  his  opinion 
of  a  future  state  ;  he  replied,  that  they  had  heard  from 
their  fathers,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  have  to  scram- 
ble with  great  labour  up  the  sides  of  a  steep  mountain, 
upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  they  are  rewarded  with 
the  prospect  of  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in  all  sorts 
of  game,  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with  new  tents, 
pitched  in  agreeable  situations.  Whilst  they  are  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  delightful  scene,  they  ore  de- 
scried by  the  inhabitants  of  the  happy  land,  who,  clothed 
in  new  skin-dresses,  approach  and  welcome  with  every  de- 
monstration of  kindness  those  Indians  who  have  led  good 
lives;  but  the  bad  Indians^  who  have  imbued  their  haiids  in 
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tli(>  bluud  of  tlH*ir  cuuntryiueii,  nro  tolil  to  rctiirit  from 
wliuiice  tliey  cumc,  and  witliuu  nore  cereiuuiiy  precipitutud 
down  the  Hteep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Womeu  who  have  been  guilty  of  infanticide,  never  reueh 
tiie  mountain  at  ali,  but  aro  compelled  to  hover  round  the 
seats  of  their  crimes,  with  branches  of  trees  tied  to  their 
legs.  The  melancholy  sounds  which  are  heard  in  the  still 
Kummer  evenings,  and  which  the  ignorance  of  the  white  peo- 
ple consider  as  the  screams  of  the  goat-suckers,  are  really, 
according  to  the  old  Indian's  account,  the  moanii  gs  of  these 
unhappy  beings. 

The  Crees  have  somewhat  similar  notions,  but  as  they  in- 
habit a  country  widely  ditlerent  from  the  mountainous  lands 
of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  the  difliculty  of  their  journey  lies 
in  walking  along  a  slender  and  slippery  tree,  laid  as  a  bridge 
across  a  rapid  stream  of  stinking  and  muddy  water.  The 
night  owl  is  regarded  by  the  Crees  with  the  same  dread  that 
it  has  been  viewed  by  other  nations.  One  small  species, 
which  is  known  to  them  by  its  melancholy  nocturnal  hootings, 
(for  as  it  never  appears  in  the  day,  few  even  of  the  hunters 
have  ever  seen  it,)  is  particularly  ominous.  They  call  it  the 
cheepai-peethees,  or  death  bird,  and  never  fail  to  whistle 
when  they  hear  its  note.  If  it  does  not  reply  to  the  whistie 
by  its  hootings,  the  speedy  death  of  the  inquirer  is  augured. 

When  a  Creedies,  that  part  of  his  property  which  he  has 
not  given  away  before  his  deaths  is  burned  with  him,  and  his 
relations  take  care  to  place  near  the  grave  Hltle  heaps  of 
fire-wood,  food,  pieces  of  tobacco,  and  such  things  as  he  is 
likely  to  need  in  his  journey.  Similar  ofterings  are  made 
when  they  revisit  the  grave,  and  as  kettles,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  value,  are  sometimes  offered,  they  are  frequently 
carried  off  by  passengers,  yet  the  relations  are  not  dis- 
pleased, provided  sufficient  respect  has  been  shewn  to  the 
dead,  by  putting  some  other  article,  although  of  inferior 
value,  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  taken  away. 

The  Crees  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  returns  of  the  seasons 
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by  reH;iuu8  festivals,  but  we  are  unable  to  describe  the  ce- 
retnoiiial  in  use  on  these  joyous  occasions  from  personal  ob- 
servation. The  following  brief  notice  of  a  feast,  which  was 
{riven  by  an  old  Cree  chief,  according  to  his  annual  custoiw, 
on  the  first  croaking  of  the  frogs,  is  drawn  up  from  the  in- 
formation of  one  of  the  guestH.  A  large  oblong  tent,  or 
lodge,  was  prepared  for  the  important  occasion  by  the  men 
of  the  party,  none  of  the  women  being  suffered  to  interfere. 
It  faced  the  setting  sun,  and  great  care  was  taken  that  every 
thing  about  it  should  be  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  Three 
fire  places  were  raised  within  it,  at  equal  distances,  and  lit- 
tle holes  were  dug  in  the  corners,  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
their  pipes.  In  a  recess,  at  its  upper  end,  one  large  image 
of  Kepoochikawn,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  ranged  with 
their  faces  towards  the  door.  The  food  was  prepared  by  the 
chief's  wife,  and  consisted  of  marrow  pemmican,  berries 
boiled  with  fat,  and  various  other  delicacies  that  had  been 
preserved  for  the  occasion. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  and  a  slave,  whom  the 
chief  had  taken  in  war,  having  warned  the  guests  to  the  feast 
by  the  mysterious  word  peenasheway,  they  came,  dressed 
out  in  tbeir  best  garments,  and  ranged  themselves  according 
to  their  seniority,  the  eldest  seating  themselves  next  th« 
chief  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  young  men  near  the  door. 

The  chief  commenced  by  addressing  his  deities  in  an  ap- 
propriate  s^^eech,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  bad  has- 
tened, as  soon  as  summer  was  indicated  by  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  to  solicit  their  favour  for  himself  and  his  young 
men,  and  hoped  that  they  would  send  him  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  season.  His  oration  was  concluded  by  an  invoca- 
tion to  all  the  animals  in  the  land,  and  a  signal  being  given 
to  the  slave  at  the  door,  he  invited  them  severally  by  their 
names  to  come  and  partake  of  the  feast. 

The  Cree  chief  having  by  this  very  general  invitation  dis- 
played his  unbounded  hospiljility,  next  ordered  one  of  the 
young  men  to  distribute  a  moss  to  each  of  the  guests.     This 
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was  done  in  new  dishes  of  birch  bark  ;  and  the  utmost  dili- 
gence was  displayed  in  emptying  them,  it  being  considered 
extremely  improper  in  a  man  to  leave  any  part  of  that  which 
is  placed  before  him  on  such  occasions  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  good  manners,  however,  but  rather  considered  as  a  piece 
of  politeness,  that  a  guest  who  ht»d  been  too  liberally  supplied, 
should  hand  the  surplus  to  his  neighbour.  When  the  viands 
had  disappeared,  each  filled  his  ealuuiet  aixl  began  to  smoke 
with  great  assiduity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  several 
songs  were  sung  to  the  respousive  sounds  of  the  drum,  and 
seeseequay,  their  usual  accompaniments. 

The  Creedrum  isdouble-lM?aded,  butpossessing  very  little 
depth,  it  strongly  resembles  a  tambourine  in  shape.  Its  want 
of  depth  is  compensated,  however,  by  its  diameter,  which 
frequently  exceeds  three  feet.  It  is  covered  with  moose- 
skin  parchment,  and  painted  with  rude  figures  of  men  and 
beasts,  having  various  fantastic  additions,  and  is  beat  with  a 
stick.  The  seeseequay  is  merely  a  rattle,  formed  by  enclos- 
ing a  few  grains  of  shot  in  a  piece  of  dried  hide.  These  two 
instruments  are  used  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies,  except 
those  which  take  place  in  a  sweating-house. 

A  Cree  places  great  reliance  on  his  drum,  and  I  cannot  ad- 
duce a  stronger  instance  than  that  of  the  poor  man  who  is 
mentione<i  in  a  preceding  page,  as  having  lost  his  only  child 
by  famine,  almost  within  sight  of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding 
his  exhausted  state,  he  travelled  with  an  enormous  drum  tied 
to  his  back. 

Many  of  the  Crees  make  vows  to  abstain  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  either  for  a  specific  time,  or  for  the  remainder 
of  their  life,  esteeming  such  abstinence  to  be  a  certain  means 
of  acquiring  some  supernatural  powers,  or  at  leastof  entailing 
upon  themselves  a  succession  of  good  fortune. 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  Carlto^i  hunter,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  as  the  worshipper  of  Kepoochikawn,  made  a 
determination  not  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Wawaskeesh,  or 
American  stag  ;  but  during  our  abode  at  that  place,  »h«  waa 
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induced  to  feed  heartily  upon  it,  through  the  intentional  de- 
ceit of  Iter  husband,  who  told  her  that  it  was  buffalo  meat. 
When  she  had  finished  her  meal,  her  husband  told  her  of  the 
trick,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  with  which  she  con- 
templated the  consequences  of  the  involuntary  breach  of  her 
vow.  Vows  of  this  nature  are  often  made  by  a  Cree  before 
he  joins  a  war  party,  and  they  sometimes,  like  the  eastern 
bonzes,  walk  for  a  certain  number  of  days  on  all  fours,  or  im- 
pose upon  themselves  some  other  penance,  equally  ridiculous. 
By  such  means  the  Cree  warrior  becomes  godlike ;  but  unless 
he  kills  an  enemy  before  his  return,  his  newly-acquired 
powers  are  estimated  to  be  productive  in  future  of  some 
direful  consequence  to  himself. 

A's  the  party  did  not  witness  any  of  the  Cree  dances  them- 
selves, it  may  be  remarked,  that  like  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can nations,  they  are  accustomed  to  practice  that  amusement 
on  meeting  with  strange  tribes,  before  going  to  war,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions. 

The  habitual  intoxication  of  the  Cumberland  House  Crees 
has  induced  such  a  disregard  of  personal  appearance,  that 
they  are  squalid  and  dirty  in  the  extreme ;  hence  a  minute 
description  of  their  clothing  would  be  by  no  means  interesting. 
The  dress  of  the  male  consists  of  a  blanket  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  a  leathern  shirt  or  jacket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  middle.  The  women  have  in  addition  along  petti- 
coat ;  and  both  sexes  wear  a  kind  of  wide  hose,  which  reach- 
iiig  from  the  ankle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  are  suspended 
by  strings  to  the  girdle.  These  hose,  or  as  they  are  termed, 
Indian  stockings,  are  commonly  ornamented  with  beads  or 
ribands,  and  from  their  convenience,  have  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  white  residents,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
winter  clothing.  Their  shoes,  or  rather  short  boots,  for  they 
tie  round  the  ankle,  are  made  of  soft  dressed  moose-skins, 
and  during  the  winter  they  wrap  several  pieces  of  blanket 
round  their  feet.  « 

They  are  fond  of  European  articles  of  dress,  considering 
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.lieir  own  dress  as  inferior. — Tl\(^  females  strive  to  imiiute 
he  wives  of  the  traders,  wearing  shawls  and  printed  calicoes 
when  they  can  procure  them ;  but  their  custom  of  using  fat 
to  grease  their  hair  and  faces  soon  render  all  these  garments 
so  dirty  and  filthy,  that  they  lose  very  soon  their  original 
appearance,  and  send  forth  an  effluvia  of  a  most  disagreeable 
nature. 

They  form  a  kind  of  cradle  for  their  infants,  which  is  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  formed  of  a  bag 
bedded  with  bog  moss,  and  may  be  suspended  to  a  tree,  or 
hung  on  the  parent's  back  in  the  most  secure  and  comfortable 
manner. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  the  reader  (amidst  the  many  ills  he 
thinks  he  has  to  bear)  to  compare  his  own  state,  and  the 
comforts  he  possesses,  with  those  enjoyed  by  these  poor  Indi- 
ans.   The  most  distressed  state  of  society  in  Great  Britain, 
IS  comfort,  ease,  and  security,  compared  with  that  of  these 
people.     While  describing  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  oth;.r  tribes  recited  by  John  Eliot,  a 
missionary,  many  years  among  them,  may  be  added.  He  says, 
their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  mats  tied  about  poles  fas- 
toned  in  the  earth  ;  their  clothing  is  but  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
covering  their  hind-parts,  their  fore-parts  having  but  a  little 
apron  where  nature  calls  for  secresy ;  their  diet  has  not  a 
greater  dainty  than  their  nokehick,   that  is,  a  spoonful  of 
parched  meal,  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  which  will  strengthen 
them  to  travel  a  day  together  ;  except  we  should  mention  the 
flesh  of  deers,  bears,  moose,  rackoons,  and  the  like,  which 
they  have  when  they  can  '['atch  them :  as  also  a  little  fish, 
which  if  they  would  j^reserve,  it  is  by  drying,  not  by  salt- 
ing ;  for  they  had  not  a  grain  of  salt  in  the  world,  I  think,  till 
we  bestowed  it  on  them.   Their  physic  includes,  (excepting  a 
few  odd  specifics,  which  sonif*  of  them  encounter  certain  cases 
with,)  nothing  hardly,  but,  a  hot-house,  or  a  powaw ;  tlu  ir 
hot  house  is  a  little  cave,  eigbt  feet  over  ;  where,  after  they 
have  terriblv  heated  it,  a  crew  of  them  go  sit  and  sw»io»' 
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and  smoke  for  an  hour  together,  and  then  nninediatelv  run 
into  some  very  cold  adjacent  brook,  without  the  least  mischief 
to  them.  In  this  way  they  recover  themselves  of  some 
diseases ;  but  in  most  of  their  dangerous  distempers,  powaw 
must  be  sent  for ;  that  is,  a  priest,  who  has  more  familiarity 
with  Satan  than  his  neighbours;  this  conjurer  comes  and 
roars,  and  howls,  and  uses  magical  ceremonies  over  the  sick 
man,  and  is  well  paid  for  it  when  he  has  done.  If  this  do 
not  effect  the  cure,  "the  man's  time  is  come,  and  there 
^  an  end."       •-  ♦    •''•{■    '  .  ;:^  V-     >    "■;  '  vi 

They  live  in  a  country  full  of  the  best  ship-timber  undei 
heaven,  but  never  saw  a  ship  till  some  came  from  Europe 
hither;  and  then  they  were  scared  out  of  their  wits,  to  see 
the  monster  come  sailing  in,  and  spitting  fire  with  a  might\ 
noise  out  of  her  floating  side.  They  cross  the  water  in 
canoes  made  sometimes  of  trees  which  they  burn  and  hew 
till  they  have  hollowed  them;  and  sometimes  of  oarks, 
which  they  stitch  into  a  light  sort  of  vessel,  to  be  easily 
carried  over  land  j  if  they  are  over-set,  it  is  but  a  little  pad- 
ling  like  a  dog,  and  they  are  soon  where  they  were. 

Their  way  of  living  is  infinitely  barbarous  :  the  men  are 
most  abominably  slothftil;  making  their  poor  squaws,  or 
wives,  plant  and  dress  and  barn  and  beat  their  corn,  and 
build  their  wigwams  for  ihcm.  In  the  mean  time,  theii 
chief  employment,  when  they  will  condescend  unto  any, 
is  that  of  hunting ;  wherein  they  will  go  out  some  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  them  in  a  company,  driving  all  befoie 
them. 

They  continue  in  a  place  till  they  have  burnt  up  aix  tne 
wood  thereabouts,  and  then  they  pluck  up  stakes,  to  follow 
the  wood  which  they  cannot  fetch  hoirie  unto  themselves 
Hence,  when  they  inquire  ahout  the  English,  '*whv  come 
they  hither  ?"  they  very  learnedly  determine  the  case.  ''  it 
was  because  they  wanted  firing." 

Their  division  of  time  is  by  sleeps,  and  moons,  and  win- 
ters   and  by  lodging  abroad  they  have  somewhat  observed 
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the  motions  of  the  stars;  amongf  uhich  it  iias  been  suronv 
ng  to  find,  that  they  have  always  called  Charles's  W'aift 
by  the  name  of  Paukunnawaw,  or  the  Bear;  which  is  thi 
name  whereby  Europeans  also  have  distingiiishea  it.  Morft 
over,  they  have  little  if  any  traditions  among  them  worthy 
of  our  notice ;  and  reading"  and  writing  is  altogether  un- 
known to  them,  thouarh  there  is  a  rock  or  two  in  the  country 
that  has  unaccounta,ble  characters  engraved  upon  it.  An 
the  religion  they  have,  amounts  unto  thus  much  :  they  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  gods,  w^ho  made  and  own  tne 
several  nations  of  the  world ;  of  which  a  certain  great  god 
in  the  south-west  regions  of  heaven,  bears  the  greatest 
figure.  They  believe  that  every  remarkable  creature  has  a 
peculiar  god  within  it,  or  aboat  it:  there  is  with  them  a 
sun-god,  a  moon-god,  and  the  like ;  and  they  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  the  fire  might  be  a  kind  of  god,  inasmuch  as 
a  spark  of  it  will  soon  produce  very  strange  effects.  They 
believe  that  when  any  good  or  ill  happens  to  them,  there  is 
the  favour  or  the  anger  of  a  god  expressed  in  it ;  and  hence, 
as  in  a  time  of  calamity,  they  keep  a  dance,  or  a  day  of  ex- 
travagant ridiculous  devotions  to  their  god ;  so  m  a  time  of 
prosperity,  they  likewise  have  a  feast,  wherein  they  also 
make  presents  one  unto  another.  Finally,  they  believe  that 
their  chief  god,  Kautantowit,  made  a  man  and  \voman  of 
a  stone ;  which,  upon  dislike,  he  broke  to  pieces,  and  made 
another  man  and  woman  of  a  tree,  which  were  the  fountains 
of  all  mankind  ;  and,  that  we  all  have  in  us  immortal  souls, 
which,  if  we  are  godly,  shall  go  to  a  splendid  entertainment 
with  Kautantoidt  /  but  otherwise,  must  wander  about  in  a 
restless  horror  for  ever.  But  if  you  say  to  them  any  thing 
of  a  resurrection,  they  will  reply  upon  you,  "  I  shall  never 
pelieve  it." 

Eliot  saw  the  Indians  using  many  parables  in  their  dis- 
courses ;  much  given  to  anointing  their  heads ;  mucn  ue- 
dghted  m  dancing,  especially  after  victories;  compuan^ 
their  times  by  nighis  and  months  :  oivine:  dowries  for  wives ; 
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causing  their  women  to  ilwell  by  themselves  at  certal 
seasons,  for  seeret  canst^s ;  and  accustoming  themselves  to 
grievous  mournings  and  yellings  for  the  dead ;  all  which 
were  usual  things  among  the  Israelites.  They  have  too  a 
great  unkindness  for  swine ;  hut  I  suppose  that  is  because 
our  hogs  devour  the  clams,  which  are  a  dainty  with  them. 
Eliot  also  saw  some  learned  men  looking  for  the  lost  Israel- 
ites among  the  Indians  in  America,  and  counting  that  the} 
had  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  And  a  few  small  arguments 
or  indeed  hut  conjectures,  meeting  with  a  favourable  dispo 
sition  in  the  hearer,  will  carry  some  conviction  with  them. 
He  saw  likewise  the  judgments  threatened  unto  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  strangely  fulfilled  upon  the  Indians  ;  particularly 
that,  "  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,"  which  is  done 
with  exquisite  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners  that  they  take 
from  one  another  in  their  l)attlcs. 

The  fust  step  which  Eliot  judged  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  him,  was  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  for  he  saw  them 
so  stupid  and  senseless,  that  they  would  never  so  much  as  in 
quire  after  the  religion  of  the  strangers  who  came  into  the 
country,  much  less  would  they  so  far  imitate  them  as  to  leave 
off  their  way  of  living,  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  an 
spiritual  advantage;  unless  he  could  first  address  them  in 
langunge  of  their  own.     He  hired  a  native  to  teach  him,  and 
with  a  laborious  care  and  skill,  reduced  it  into  a  grammar, 
which  afterwards  he  published.     If  their  alphabet  be  short, 
the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  pa- 
tience of  any  scholar  in  the  world.     One  would  think  they 
had  been  growing  ever  since  Babel,  unto  the  dimensions  to 
which  they  arc  now  extended.     For  instance,  Nummatche- 
kodtantamooonganunno7iash,  signifies  no   more  in  English 
than    our  lusts ;    and  to   translate   our   loves,   it   must  be 
nothing  shorter  than  Nootvomantammooonkanunonnash.   We 
find  in  all  this  language  there  is  not  the  least  affinity  to, 
or  derivation  from  any  European  speech  that  we  are  ac- 
i  lainted   with.     This   tedious  language  Eliot  quickly  be- 
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fwre  a  niasicr  of;  he  employed  a  witty  Indian,  who  aisc 
spokj  English  well,  for  his  assistance  in  it ;  and  coinpiVng 
so  ine  discourses  by  his  help,  he  would  single  out  a  word,  a 
no  un,  a  verb,  and  pursue  it  through  all  its  variations.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  grammar,  at  the  close  he  writes,  "  Prayers 
and  pains,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  any 
thing  !"  and  being  by  his  prayers  and  pains  thus  furnished, 
he  set  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
limong  these  desolate  outcasts, 

Tlie  North-west  Company  was  formed  originally  by  th« 
merchants  of  Montreal,  who  wisely  considered  that  the  fur 
trade  might  be  carried  on  to  those  distant  parts  of  the  con 
tinent,  inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  with  more  security  and 
greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than  if  they 
continued  to  trade  separately.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  divided  into  forty  shares ;  and  as  the  number  of  mer- 
chants in  the  town  at  that  time  was  not  very  g-reat,  this  ar- 
rangement afforded  an  opportunity  to  every  one  of  them  to 
join  in  the  company  if  they  thought  proper. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of 
the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal,  and  which  forms 
by  its  confluence  with  that  river,  "  Le  Lac  de  Deux  Mon- 
tagnes  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,"  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  several  large 
islands.  To  convey  the  furs  down  this  river,  they  make  use 
of  canoes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  some  of 
which  are  upon  such  a  large  scale  that  they  are  capable 
of  containing  two  tons,  but  they  seldom  j>ut  so  much  in 
them,  especially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places 
shallow,  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-two  portages. 

These  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Canadians, 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  the  employment,  prefening  it 
In  general  to  that  of  cultivating  the  ground.  A.  fleet  of 
them  sets  off  from  Montreal  about  the  month  of  May,  laden 
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vitli  provijnons,  consisting"  chiefly  of  biscuit  and  salt  porK 
fufficient  to  last  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  also  wi.h 
he  articles  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.     At  some  of  tho 
shallow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  s!ifficient  if  the  men  merely 
get  out  of  the  canoes,  and  push  them  on  into  the  deep 
ivater ;  but  at  others,  where  there  are  dangerous  rapids  and 
sharp  rocks,  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  unlade  the  ca« 
noes,  and  carry  both  them  and  tiic  cargoes  on  their  shoulders 
till  they  come  again  to  a  safe  part  of  the  river.    At  nigh 
they  drog  the  canoes  upon     '^or?       rht  a  fire,  cook  thai 
provisions  for  the  following  ditj,      '  •  "leep  upon  the  groun 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.     '     \:.    lanpens  to  rain  ver 
hard,  they  sometimes   shelter  tliemselvci>  with   boughs   c 
trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  he* 
ven,  without  any  covering  but  their  blankets  :  they  copy  ex 
actly  the  Indian  mode  of  life  on  these  occasions,  and  many 
of  them  even  wear  the  Indian  dresses,  which  they  find  more 
convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  ascended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  tAVo  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen 
days  to  perform,  they  then  cross  by  a  portage  into  Lake 
ilispissing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another  portage  they  get 
upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Huron  on  the 
north-east  side ;  then  coasting  along  this  last  lake,  they 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Maiy,  where  there  is  anothei 
portage  into  Lake  Superior ;  and  coasting  afterwards  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  they  come  to  the  Grand  Por- 
tage on  the  north-west  side  of  it ;  from  hence,  by  a  chain  of 
small  lakes  and  rivers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy  Lake 
to  th;^  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
it.  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c.  .' 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go   so  far  up  the  country 
never  return  the  same  year ;  those  intended  to  bring  bacl. 
cargoes  immediately,  stop  at  the  Grand  Portage,  where  th«> 
iuis  are  collccied  ready  for  them  bv  the  agents  of  the  c<:m- 
pa'.iy.     The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a  certain  weight. 
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and  a  pavtuMilar  luiinlx'r  is  ])ut  into  each  cauoo.  J^y  kuou- 
ini,^  thus  the  exact  wci<^lit  of  every  pack,  there  can  he  no 
embezzlement ;  and  at  the  jiortages  there  is  no  time  wasted 
in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load,  every  one  being-  obliged  to 
carry  so  many  packs. 

At  tlie  Grand  Portaqfe,  and  along  that  immense  chain  of 
hikes  and  rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the 
company  has  regular  posts,  where  the  agents  reside  ;  and 
with  such  astonishing  enterprizo  and  industry  have  the  affairs 
of  this  comprny  been  carried  on,  that  t'ading  posts  are  esta- 
blished within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    .. 

In  the  first  attempt  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  made  to  pene- 
trate to  the  ocean,  he  set  out  early  in  the  spring  from  the  re- 
motest of  the  posts  belonging  to  the  company.  He  took 
with  him  a  single  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chosen  men ;  and 
after  passing  over  prodigious  tracts  of  land,  never  before 
traversed  by  any  white  j)crson,  at  last  came  to  a  large  river. 
Here  the  canoe,  which  was  carried  by  the  men  on  their 
shoulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all  embarked,  they 
proceeded  down  the  stream.  From  the  course  this  river 
took  for  a  very  great  distance,  Mr.  M'Kenzic  was  led  to 
imagine  that  it  Was  one  of  those  rivers  he  was  in  quest  of; 
namely,  one  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
but  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  during  which  they  had 
worked  their  way  downward  with  great  eagerness,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  towards 
another  quarter,  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  those  immense  rivers,  so  .numerous  on  the  con 
tinent  of  North  America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  tin? 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  pai  ty  was  now  in  a  very  critical  situation ;  the  sea 
son  was  far  advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they 
had  to  return  was  prodigious.  If  they  attempted  to  go  back, 
and  were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  must  in  all  probability 
perish  for  want  of  provisions  in  an  uninhabited  country ;  i^ 
on  the  contarry,  they  made  up  their  winds  to  spend  thf  "■  •"  *"• 
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where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in  ouilding 
huLs.  ^nd  going  out  to  hunt  and  fish,  that  they  might  havt> 
sufficient  stores  to  support  them  through  that  dreary  season, 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represented  the  matter,  in  the  most  open 
terms,  lo  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themselves  to  determine  the 
part  tliey  wouIq  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back  at  all 
hazaras ;  ana  the  result  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  safety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  exertions  they  made  in  returning,  were  almost  surpass- 
ing belief. 

In  the  second  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie, 
and  which  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  he  set  out  in  the  same 
mamer,  well  provided  with  several  different  things,  which 
he  fomid  the  want  of  in  the  first  expedition.  He  was  ox 
tremely  well  furnished  this  time  with  astronomical  instrn 
mcnts,  and  in  particular  with  a  good  time-piece,  that  be 
proem ed  from  London.  He  took  a  course  somewhat  diffcrciil 
from  iiie  first,  and  passed  through  many  nations  of  Indians 
who  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man,  amongst 
some  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger ;  bul 
he  iouna  means  at  last  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From 
some  of  these  Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  of 
mountains  at  a  little  distance,  beyond  wliich  th3  rivers  alJ 
ran  in  a  western  direction.  Having  engaged  some  of  them 
therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to  their  direc- 
tions until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  ascending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true,  and  that 
the  rivers  on  the  opposite  side  did  indeed  all  run  to  the 
west.  He  followed  the  course  of  one  of  them,  and  finally 
came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka  Sound. 

Here  he  wa«!  given  to  understand  by  the  natives,  and  their 
account  was  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  some  little  articles 
they  had  amongst  them,  that  an  English  vessel  had  quitted 
the  coast  only  six  weeks  before.    This  was  a  great  morti'i 
cation  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  for  had  there  been  a  ship  on  the 
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coast,  ho  would  most  gladly  liiivo  omhiirkcnl  in  it  rather  than 
rncoiintcr  the  same  (hiiicuhicH,  and  be  exposed  to  the  same 
perils,  which  he  had  experienced  in  getting  there  ;  however 
there  was  no  alternative ;  he  set  out  after  a  short  time  oi\ 
iiis  journey  back  again,  and  having  found  his  canoe  quite 
safe  under  z^J^^li'.  bushes,  near  the  head  of  the  river,  where 
he  had  hid  it,  together  with  some  provisions,  lest  on  going 
down  to  the  coast  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly, 
and  have  cut  off  his  retreat  by  seizing  upon  it,  he  finally 
arrived  at  one  of  the  trading  posts  in  security. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North* west 
Company,  before  Mr.  M'Kenzic  set  out,  penetrated  far  into 
llie  country  in  different  directions,  and  much  beyond  what 
any  person  had  done  before  them,  in  order  to  establish  posts. 
In  some  of  these  excursions  they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  were  also  extending  their 
posts  from  another  quarter:  this  unexpected  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to  some  very 
unpleasant  altercation^  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  prosecution  for  an 
infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  seems,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and 
along  all  the  rivers  and  waters  connected  with  it.  This 
charter,  however  was  granted  at  a  time  when  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent  were  much  less  known  than  they  aro 
now,  for  to  have  the  exclusive  trade  along  all  the  waters 
connected  with  Hudson's  Bay  was,  literally  speaking,  to  have 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  greater  pari  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  variety  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  closely  connected  with  Lake  Superior,  and  from 
that  chain  of  lakes  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is 
a  water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very 
great  part  of  the  United  States ;  however,  when  the  agents 
of  the  North-west  Company  were  fixing  trading  posts  upon 
some  rivers  which  ran  immediately  into  Hudson's  Bay.  it 
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undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  'an  infringement  of  tlie  cluirier, 
and  so  indeed  it  must  strictly  have  been,  had  not  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  Company  itself  infringed  its  own  charter  in  the 
first  instance,  or  at  least  neglected  to  comply  with  all  thd 
stipulations  contained  therein.  A  clause  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  same  time  lliat  it  granted 
to  thd  company  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  Hud- 
son's  Bay,  and  along  all  the  waters  connected  with  it,  bound 
it  to  erect  a  new  post  twelve  miles  farther  to  the  westward 
every  year,  otherwise  tho  charter  wat;  to  become  void.  This 
had  not  been  done ;  the  North-west  Company  therefore 
rested  perfectly  easy  about  the  menaces  of  a  prosecution, 
satisfied  that  the  other  company  diil  not  in  fact  leg^ally  pos. 
gess  those  privileges  to  which  it  laid  claim 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened, 
never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its  threats  into  execution, 
well  knowing  the  weakness  of  its  cause,  but  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival  with  a  most 
jealous  eye ;  and  as  in  extending  their  respective  trades, 
the  posts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  every  year,  there  was  great  reason 
to  imagine  that  their  differences,  instead  of  abating,  would 
become  still  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a  time  when 
the  greatest  enmity  subsisted  between  the  parties,  which 
happily  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and  terminated  all 
their  disputes. 

A  very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Assiniboins, 
who  inhabit  an  extended  tract  of  country  to  the  south-west 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceivine;  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  encroached  unreasonably  upon  their  territories, 
and  had  otherwise  maltreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed 
a  resolution  of  instantly  destroying  a  post  established  by 
that  company  in  their  neighbourhoad.  A  large  body  of  then 
soon   collected  together,  and  breathing  the  fieiccst  cries 
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ff'"  revenge,  marched  nnporcrivcd  and  unsuspected  hy  tho 
party  npainst  whom  their  expedition  was  planned,  till  within 
A  sho'-t  distance  from  their  post.  Hero  they  halted  accordini^ 
to  custom,  wailing  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  poune« 
upon  their  prey.  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-west 
Company,  however,  who  were  scattered  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their  design. 
They  knew  the  weakness  of  the  place  about  to  be  attacked, 
and  forgetting  the  rivalship  subsisting  between  them,  and 
thinking  only  how  to  save  their  coimtrymen,  they  immedi- 
ately dispatched  a  messenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of 
the  assault  meditated ;  they  at  the  same  time  sent  another 
messenger  to  one  of  their  own  posts,  desiring  that  instant 
succour  might  be  sent  to  that  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Buy 
Company,  which  the  Indians  were  about  to  plunder,  Tlie 
detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and  the 
Indians  were  repulsed ;  l)iit  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
assistance  their  rivals  had  adorded,  the  Hudson's  Bay  people 
were  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  signal  piece  of  service  was  not  undervalued  or  for 
gotten  by  those  vvho  had  been  saved ;  and  as  the  North-west 
Company  was  so  much  stronger,  and  on  so  much  better 
terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  tho 
latter  to  have  their  posts  established  as  near  its  own  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  accordingly  done  for  their  mutual  safety,  and 
the  two  companies  arc  now  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
continue  to  carry  on  thcii    rade  close  to  each  other. 

About  two  thousand  men  are  employed  by  the  North-west 
Company  in  their  posts  in  the  upper  country.  Those  who 
are  stationed  at  the  remote  trading  posts  lead  a  very  savage 
Me,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that  of  Indians :  some  of 
them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five  years 
together.  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally 
marries  an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  some  eminent  chiaC 
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hy  which  he  gains  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  affections  of  the 
whole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These  marriages, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  not  considered  as  very  binding  by 
the  husband ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an  Indian 
chief,  who  readily  influences  his  sister  or  daughter  to  the 
match. 

Besides  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down  to  Montreal 
from  the  north-western  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of 
the  Utawas  River,  there  are  larger  quantities  also  broughf 
there  across  the  lakes,  and  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
These  are  collected  at  the  various  towns  and  posts  along  the 
Jiakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade  is  open  to 
all  parties,  the  several  posts  being  protected  by  regular 
troops,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Added  likewise 
to  what  are  thus  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and 
of  private  merchants,  there  are  considerable  quantities 
brought  down  to  Montreal  for  sale  by  traders,  on  their  own 
account.  Some  of  these  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  They 
iscend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Onisconsing  River,  and  from 
that  by  a  portage  of  three  miles  g<^«^  'ipon  Fox  River,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  two 
livers  overflow,  and  it  is  then  sometimes  practicable  to  pass 
in  a  light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other,  without  any 
portage  whatsoever.  From  Lake  Michigan  they  get  upon 
Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  so  on  to  the 
St.  La»  ^nce.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they 
are  immediately  sliipped,  and  the  vessels  disj)atched  in  Oc- 
I  obcr,  beyond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
xo  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears, 
and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  supjKJSC  these  animals 
are  lurking,  ti:ey  form  themselves  into  a  large  circle,  and  as 
tlicy  advance  endeavour  to  rouse  them.  Dogs  of  a  large 
bxze  are  chosen  for  bear-hunting ;  those  most  generally  pre- 
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ferred  Seem  to  ])e  of  a  breed  between  the  blood-hound  and  the 
mastiff;  they  will  follow  the  scent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed 
most  field  do^s  will,  but  their  chief  use  is  to  keep  the  bear 
at  bay  when  wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make 
off  whilst  the  hunter  is  reloading  his  gun.  liears  will  never 
attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a  dog  while  they  can  make  their 
escape,  but  once  wounded,  or  closely  hemmed  in,  they  will 
light  most  furiously.  The  young  ones,  at  sight  of  a  dog, 
generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  ascend 
a  tree,  never  do  so,  unless  indeed  they  see  a  hunter  coming 
towards  them  on  horseback,  a  sight  which  terrifies  them 
greatly.  "  It  is  seldom  that  the  white  hunters  muster  together 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  pursue  their  game  as  the  Indians, 
says  a  writer  who  accompanied  a  hunting  party,  but  when- 
ever they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themselves  so,  they 
always  do  it.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau, 
where  three  or  four  men  are  amply  sufficient  to  hem  in  a 
bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land.  The  point  was 
a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the  bears, 
intent  upon  emigrating  to  the  south,  used,  on  coming  down 
from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  point,  as  if  desirous  of  getting  as  near  as  possible  by  land 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  scarcely  a  morning  came 
but  what  one  or  two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  ex- 
perienced hunter  can  at  once  discern  the  track  of  a  bear, 
deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the  woods,  and  can  tell 
with  no  small  degree  of  precision  how  long  a  time  before  it 
was  that  the  animal  passed  that  way.  On  coming  to  a  long 
valley,  between  -two  of  the  sand  hills  on  the  point,  a  place 
through  which  the  bears  generally  passed  in  going  towiirds 
the  water,  the  hunters  whom  I  accompanied  at  once  told 
how  many  bears  had  come  down  from  the  upper  country  the 
preceding  night,  and  also  how  many  of  them  were  cubs.  To 
tlie  eye  of  a  common  observer  the  track  of  these  animals 
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amongst  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible;  indeed,  in  many 
Uistances,  even  after  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to 
me,  I  could  barely  perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the 
closest  inspection ;  yet  the  hunters,  on  coming  up  to  the 
place,  saw  these  marks  with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  first  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  strip 
him  of  his  skin.  This  business  is  performed  by  them  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  as  they  always  carry  knives  about  them 
particularly  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  afterwards  the  carcase  is 
cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk,  an  instrument 
that  they  mostly  carry  with  them  also,  is  particularly  useful. 
The  choicest  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  selected  and  carried 
home,  and  the  rest  left  in  the  woods.  These  Indians  hold 
the  paws  of  the  bear  in  great  estimation  ;  stewed  with  young 
puppies,  they  are  served  up  at  all  their  principal  feasts.  On 
killing  the  animal,  the  paws  are  gashed  with  a  knife,  and 
afterwards  hung  over  a  fire,  amidst  the  smoke,  to  dry.  The 
skins  of  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberless  uses,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farme.s,  who  set  no  small  value  upon  them. 
They  are  commonly  cured  by  being  spread  upon  a  wall  or 
between  two  trees,  before  the  sun,  and  in  that  position 
scraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of  iron,  daily,  which  brings 
out  the  grease  or  oil,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  which 
oozes  from  them.  Racoon  and  deer  skins,  &c.  are  cured  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  dressing 
these  different  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them 
at  the  same  time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth ;  this  is  prin- 
cipally effected  by  rubbing  the  skins  with  the  hand,  in  the 
smoke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form ;  in  length  about  three 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  part  about 
ninety.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than 
twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm  weather  vessels  may  securely 
ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  when  stormy,  the  an- 
chorage in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  safe,  the  sands  at 
bottom  not  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  los« 
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their  hold.  Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters 
immediately  become  turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow 
sand  that  is  washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  in  calm 
weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep  greenish  colour. 
The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  as  likewise 
are  the  shores  of  the  islands,  of  which  there  are  several  clus- 
ters towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  along 
most  parts  of  the  southern  shore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach. 
The  height  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ; 
in  some  places  long  ranges  of  steep  mountains  rise  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  water ;  in  others  the  shores  are  so  flat  and 
so  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  raised  a  little  above  its  usual 
level,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  gale  of  wind  setting  in 
towards  the  shore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles." 

A  young  gentleman,  who  was  sent  in  a  bateau  with  dis- 
patches across  the  lake,  not  long  previous  to  the  writing  this 
account,  perished,  with  several  of  his  party,  owing  to  an 
inundation  of  this  sort  that  took  place  on  a  low  part  of  the 
shore.    It  must  here  be  observed,  that  when  you  navigate 
the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  customary  to  keep  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  land ;  and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  a  storm, 
you  run  the  vessel  on  shore,  which  may  be  done  with  safety, 
as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  flat.    The  young  gentleman 
alluded  to  was  coasting  along,  when  a  violent  storm  suddenly 
arose.    The  bateau  was  instantaneously  turned  towards  the 
shore ;   unfortunately,  however,   in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  some  mismanagement  took   place,  and  she  overset. 
The  waves  had  already  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  shore  with 
prodigious  impetuosity ;  each  one  of  them  rolled  farther  in 
thatt  the  preceding  one ;  the  party  took  alarm,  and  instead  of 
making  as  strenuous  exertions  as  it  was  supposed  t  ley  might 
have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  necessaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  so 
rapidly  did  the  water  flow  after  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasmg  storm,  that  before  they  could  proceed  far  enough 
up  the  country  to  gain  a  place  of  safety,  they  wore  all  over- 
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vvliclmcd  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  and  abilitv  to  cliniK  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  very  great 
irregnlaritv  ■>'  th.;  heic;ht  of  the  lands  on  boti:  sides  of  it,  is 
attribuiod  the  frequency  of  storms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  arc  lowei  and  more  uniform  Uian  those  of 
any  of  the  other  lakes  ;  and  that  lake  is  the  most  tranquil  of 
any,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  a  g-reat  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along  the 
shores  of  this  Lake.  On  its  northern  side  there  are  but  two 
places  which  afford  shelter  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  seven 
feet  water,  namely  Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau ;  and  these 
only  afford  a  partial  shelter.  If  the  wind  should  shift  to  the 
southward  whilst  vessels  happen  to  be  lying  under  them,  they 
are  thereby  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky  lee  shore. 
On  the  southern  shore,  the  first  harbour  you  come  to  in  going 
from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Presqu'  Isle.  Vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  water  may  there  ride  in  perfect  safety ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long 
sand  bar  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  it.  Presqu'  Isle 
is  situated  at  the  distance  of  abo\it  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie. 
Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  capable  of 
containing  small  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayaliega  River, 
and  another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Riv,;r,  vvhich  falls 
into  the  lake  within  the  north  and  western  tcuitory  of  the 
States.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  of  these  harbours  are 
made  use  of  by  the  British  ships ;  they,  indeed,  trade  almost 
solely  between  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit  River :  and  when  in 
prosecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  contrary 
winds,  against  which  they  cannot  make  head,  thoy  for  the 
most  part  ret\u'n  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River ; 
or  to  sortie  of  the  bays  amidst  the  clusters  of  islands  situated 
towards  th.c  western  te^'ritory  of  the  lake.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  vesssels,  even  after  they  have  got  close  under  these 
islands,  the  ncarefl  of  which  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  milcH  from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  storma 
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thn  whole  wr-^-  to  tliat  fort,  and  it  is  not  without  very  great 
f'Lvficulty  that  they  can  keep  their  station.  It  is  seldom  thai 
vessels  hound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  plarc  on  Detroit  River, 
accomplish  their  voyage  without  stopping  amongst  these 
islands  ;  for  the  same  wind  favourahle  for  carrying  then) 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  will 
noi  waft  them  up  the  river.  The  river  runs  nearly  in  a  sotath- 
■■est  direction  ;  its  current  is  very  strong ;  and  unless  the 
wind  blows  fresh,  and  nearly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  it, 
you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Eric  in  general 
is  very  uncertain  ;  and  passengers  that  cross  it  in  any  of  I  ho 
king's  or  principal  merchant  vessels,  are  not  only  called  upon 
to  pay  double  the  sum  for  their  passage,  demanded  for  that 
across  Lake  Ontario,  but  anchorage  money  besides,  that  is,  a 
certain  sum  per  diem  as  long  as  the  vessel  remains  wind 
l)ound  in  anchor  at  any  harbour.  The  anchorage  money  is 
about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  passenger. 

The  islands  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  which  arc  of 
various  sizes,  lie  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  scenery 
amongst  them  is  very  pleasing.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  many  would 
scarcely  be  found  to  admeasure  as  many  yards  round.  They 
are  all  covered  vvith  wood  of  some  kind  or  other,  even  to  the 
very  smallest.  The  larger  islands  produce  a  variety  of  fine 
timber,  amongst  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  jind  red 
cedars ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  in  any 
part  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  sent  for  even 
irom  the  British  settlements  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles 
distant.  None  of  these  islands  are  much  elevated  above  tho 
lake,  nor  are  they  diversified  with  any  rising  grounds  ;  most 
of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  overflowed 
with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  some  of  the  largest 
of  them  there  are  extensive  ponds  and  marshes.  The  fine 
timber  which  these  islands  produce,  indicates  that  the  soil 
must  be  uncommonly  fertile.     Here  are  found  in  gi'eat  num 
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beis,  amongst  tlio  woods,  racoons  antl  squirrels;  bears  arc 
also  at  t'.mcs  found  upon  some  of  the  islands  during-  the 
winter  season,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main 
land  and  the  islands  ;  but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as 
the  other  animals  do.  All  the  islands  are  dreadfully  infested 
with  serpents,  and  on  some  of  them  rattlesnakes  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  land. 

!•  There  are  two  kinds  of  rattlesnakes  found  in  this  part  of 
the  countiy, — one  of  these  rattlesnakes  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  clouded  with  yello\/,  and  is  seldom  met  with  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  usually  frequents  marshes 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  does  great  mischief;  amongst 
cattle,  which  it  bites  mostly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing 
The  other  sort  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  clouded  with 
brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  other.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  the  wrist  of  a  large  man.  The  rattlesnake  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other 
snake,  and  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  bod^  >  which  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  a  triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat, 
and  the  back  bone  rising  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
animal.  The  rattle  with  which  this  serpent  is  provided,  is 
at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  each  joint 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  joint  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  cases  of  a  dry  horny  substance,  inclosed  one  within 
a^i other,  and  not  only  the  outermost  of  these  little  cases  ar- 
ticulates with  the  o'.itermosi  j^ase  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but 
each  case,  even  to  ihe  smdle.vt  one  of  all,  at  the  inside,  is 
connected  by  a  sort  of  joint  vvitti  the  corresponding  case  in 
the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  Trie  little  cases  or  shells  lie 
very  loosely  within  one  another,  and  the  noise  proceeds  from 
thou-  dry  and  hare!  coats  sticking  one  aganist  the  other.  It 
is  said  that  the  .t.iimal  gains  a  fresh  joint  in  its  rattle  every 
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year ;  this,  however,  is  doubted,  for  the  largest  snakes  are 
frequently  found  to  have  the  fewest  joints  to  their  rattles. 

A  medical  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket, 
behind  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  had  a  rattle  in  his 
possession,  which  contained  no  less  than  thirty-two  joints  ; 
yet  the  snake  from  which  it  was  taken  scarcely  admeasured 
live  feet ;  rattlesnakes,  however,  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater 
length  with  not  more  than  ten  rattles.  One  of  these  snakes, 
killed  on  Bass  Island,  in  Lake  Eric,  had  no  more  than  four 
joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  was  nearly  four  feet  long. 

The  skin  of  the  rattlesnake,  Avhcn  the  animal  is  wounded, 
or  otherwise  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints, 
never  seen  at  any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which 
the  rattlesnake  uses  for  ordinary  purposes  that  it  strikes  its 
enemy,  but  with  two  long  crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  point  down  the  throat.  When  about  to  use  these 
fangs,  it  rears  itself  up  as  much  as  possible,  throws  back  its 
head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  springing  forward  upon  its 
tail,  endeavours  to  hook  itself  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy. 
In  order  to  raise  itself  on  its  tail,  it  coils  itself  up  previously 
in  a  spiral  line,  with  the  head  in  the  middle.  It  cannot  spring 
farther  forward  than  about  half  its  own  length. 

The  flesh  of  the  rattlesnake  is  as  white  as  the  most  delicate 
fish,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who  arc  not  prevented 
from  tasting  it  oy  prejudice.  The  soup  made  from  it  is  said 
to  be  delicious,  and  very  nourishing. 

The  exuviae  of  these  snakes,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  very  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  the  rheumatism,  when  laid  over  the  part  afflicted,  and 
fastened  down  with  a  bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlesnake 
dried  to  a  cinder  over  the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverised, 
and  infused  in  a  certain  portion  of  brandy,  is  also  said  to  be 
a  never  failing  remedy  against  that  disorder.  The  liquor  is 
taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  wine  glass  full  at  once. 
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about  throe  times  a  tlay.  Nt>  effect,  niniM^  than  from  taking 
plain  brandy,  is  perceived  from  taldn^»-  tliis  medicine  on  tho 
iirst  dav,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  body  of  the 
patient  l)ecomes  suffused  with  a  cold  sweat,  every  one  of  his 
joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs  become  feeble,  and  scarcely 
able  to  support  him  ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  persevering  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  he  gradually  loses  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wontea 
strength  of  body. 

Many  difi'oient  kinds  of  serpents  besides  rattlesnakes  arc 
found  on  thti^o  islonds  in  Lake  Erie.  Mr,  Carver  tells  of  a 
serpent  that  is  peculiar  to  these  islands,  called  the  hissing 
snake :  "  It  id/'  says  he,  "  of  the  small  speckled  kind,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any  thing  approaches  it, 
it  flattens  itself  in  a  moment,  and  its  spots,  which  arc  of 
various  dyes,  become  visibly  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the 
Mne  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  subtile 
wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  if  drawn 
•n  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  tntveller,  will  infallibly 
bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  must  prove  mortal, 
there  being  no  remedy  yet  discovered  which  can  counteract 
'ts  baneful  influence  ''  Were  a  traveller  to  believe  all  the 
stories  rcs])ecting  snakes  that  are  current  in  tho  country,  he 
must  believe  that  there  is  such  a  snake  as  the  whip  snake, 
which,  it  is  said,  pursues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  mea- 
dows, lashing  them  with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the 
fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breathless  to  the  ground,  when 
It  preys  upon  their  flesh ;  he  must  also  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  snake  as  the  hooj)  snake,  which  has  the  power  of  fix- 
ing its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  inside  of  its  mouth,  and 
of  rolling  itself  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel,  with  such  won- 
derful velocity  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  possibly  escape 
from  its  devouring  jaws. 

«   The  ponds  and  marshes  in  the  interior  parts  of  these 
islands  abound  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  shores 
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swnviri  willj  ,t>iills.  A  fow  small  birds  arc  A^uiid  in  the  woods ; 
none  amongst  them  are  remarkable  either  for  their  song  or 
plumage,  ' 

On  the  cast  side  of  Detroit  River  is  the  town  of  Maiden, 
where  there  arc  extensive  ranges  of  store-houses,  for  the  re  - 
cpption  of  presents  yearly  made  by  the  IJritish  government 
to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  which  several 
clerks  are  kept  constantly  employed.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  one  engaged  on  the  occasion.  A  number  of 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  assembled  at  the  place  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  this  quarter,  and  gave  each 
a  bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar  wood,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  small  pocket  book  j)encil,  to  remind  him  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  share  the 
bounty  of  their  great  Father.  The  sticks  in  these  bundles 
were  of  different  lengths,  the  longest  denoted  the  number  of 
warriors  in  the  tribe,  the  next  in  size  the  number  of  women, 
and  the  smallest  the  number  of  children.  On  receiving  them 
he  handed  them  over  to  his  clerks,  who  made  a  memorandum 
in  their  books  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle,  and  of  the 
persons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  presents  ac- 
cordingly. The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
sents was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  respect  favour- 
able for  the  purpose,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  accordingly. 

A  number  of  large  stakes  were  first  fixed  down  in  different 
parts  of  the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  label,  with 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it  who 
were  to  be  provided  for ;  then  were  brought  out  from  the 
stores  several  bales  of  thick  blankets,  of  blue,  scarlet,  and 
brown  cloth,  and  of  coarse  figured  cottons,  together  with 
large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  flints,  powder,  bails,  shot,  case- 
knives,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glasses,  pipe-toma- 
hawks, hatchets,  scissars,  needles,  vcrmillioii  in  bags,  copper 
and  iron  pnt«  and  kettles,  the  whole  valued  at  about  500^. 
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5tcrHiicr.  The  bales  of  j^foods  beint^  opoiKnl,  the  blaiiki^ts, 
cloths,  ar)(l  cottons,  were  cut  into  small  pieces,  each  siillicient 
to  make  for  one  person  a  wrapper,  shirt,  a  pair  of  lei,'',t,Mn<^.s, 
or  wnatever  else  it  was  intended  for ;  and  the  portions  of  the 
different  articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together 
m  a  heap,  at  the  l)ottora  of  the  stake  which  bore  its  name.  • 
This  business  took  up  several  hours,  as  there  were  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  to  be  served.  No 
licjuor,  nor  any  silver  ornaments,  except  to  favourite  chiefs 
in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to  the 
Indians,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  fond  of  both ;  and  a 
trader  who  attempts  to  give  these  articles  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  the  presents  they  have  received  from  government, 
or,  indeed,  who  takes  from  them  on  any  conditions,  their 
j)resents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  every  such  act, 
by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  presents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  were 
ordered  to  assemble  their  warriors,  who  were  loitering  about 
the  grounds  at  the  outside  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  all  came,  and  having  been  drawn  up  in  a  large  circle, 
a  speech  was  made  on  the  occasion,  without  which  ceremony 
no  business,  according  to  Indian  custom,  is  ever  transacted. 
In  this  they  are  told,  "  that  their  great  and  good  Father,  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby 
the  king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  faith- 
ful people ;  and  that,  with  his  accustomed  bounty,  he  had 
sent  the  guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young 
men,  and  the  clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children ; 
that  he  hoped  the  young  men  would  have  no  occasion  to 
employ  their  weapons  in  fighting  against  enemies,  but  merely 
in  hunting ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  be  at- 
tentive to  tlie  old,  and  to  share  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chase  ;  that  he  trusted  the  great  s])irit 
wouhl  give  them  bright  suns  and  clear  skies,  and  a  favourable 
season  for  hunting ;  ah  '  that  when  another  year  should  pass 
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over,  if  he  eontinup(l  to  find  tliom  pmd  cliildivn,  ho  would 
not  fail  to  renew  his  hountios,  ])y  sending  them  more  presents 
from  aeross  the  hig  lake. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  English,  hut  interpreters  at- 
tended, wlio  repeated  it  to  the  different  trihes  in  their  re- 
spective languages,  paragraph  hy  paragraph,  at  the  end  ot 
every  one  of  which  the  Indians  signified  their  satisfaction  hy 
a  loud  coarse  exclamation  of  "  Iloah  !  Iloah!"  The  speech 
ended,  the  chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  several 
heaps  were  shewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care, 
riiey  received  them  with  thanks,  and  heckoning  to  their 
warriors,  a  numher  of  young  men  quickly  started  from  the 
crowd,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  tlic  presents  were  con- 
veyed from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on  hoard  the  canoes  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  them  away.  The  utmost  regularity  and  pro- 
priety  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  the  hehaviour  ol 
every  Indian  ;  there  was  not  the  smallest  wrangling  amongst 
ihem  ahout  their  presents ;  nor  was  the  least  spark  of  jea 
lousy  ohservahle  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  had 
received ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  de- 
parted without  speaking  a  word. 

Tlie  presents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  with  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  arc  com- 
puted to  cost  the  crown  about  100,000/.  sterling,  on  an  aver- 
age, per  annum.  When  we  first  gained  jjossession  of  Canada, 
the  expence  of  the  presents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians 
were  then  more  numerous,  and  as  it  was  also  found  necessary 
to  bestow  upon  them,  individually,  much  larger  presents  than 
are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  violent  jjiejudices 
which  had  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  the  French. 
These  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the  ut- 
most harmony  having  been  established  between  them  and  the 
people  on  the  frontiers,  presents  of  a  less  value  even  than 
what  are  now  distributed  amongst  them,  would  perhaps  be 
found  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  good  understanding  which  now 
subsists ;  it  could  not,  however,  be  deemed  a  very  advisable 
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measure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a  possibility  remained  tha 
the  loss  of  thoir  Iiieudship  might  be  incurred  thereby. 
;^  Acceptable  j)resents  are  generally  found  efficacious  in  con- 
ciliating the  alfcctions  of  any  uncivilized  nation ;  they  have 
very  great  inllucnce  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians ;  but  to 
conciliate  their  affections  to  the  utmost,  presents  alone  arc 
not  sufficient ;  you  must  appear  to  have  their  interest  at  heart 
in  every  respect ;  you  must  associate  with  them ;  you  must 
treat  tlicm  as  men  that  are  your  equals ;  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  adopt  their  native  manners. 

'\  In  general,  the  skin  of  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  cast,  but 
a  most  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  observable  amongst 
them ;  some,  in  whose  veins  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  com 
plexions  than  natives  of  the  south  of  France  or  of  Spain, 
whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  as  black  as  negroes 
Many  persons,  whose  long  residence  amongst  the  Indian* 
ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the  matter 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  varj 
from  ours  ;  and  that  the  darkness  of  their  complexion  arises 
wholly  from  their  anointing  themselves  so  frequently  with 
unctuous  substances,  and  from  their  exposing  themselves  so 
much  to  the  smoke.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a  dark  complexion  very  becoming ;  that  they  take  great 
paius^from  their  earliest  age  to  acquire  such  an  one ;  and  that 
many  of  them  do,  in  process  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their 
original  colour  vory  considerably ;  although  it  is  certain  like 
wise,  that  when  fi*st  born  their  colour  differs  but  little  from 
ours ;  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part  ot 
them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone. 
The  writer  has  been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the 
consideration,  that  those  children  which  are  born  of  pa 
rents  of  a  dark  colour  are  almost  universally  of  the  same 
aark  catst  as  those  from  whom  they  sprang.  Nekig,  that  is 
the  Little  Otter,  an  Ottaway  chief  of  great  notoriety,  whoso 
village  is  OD  Detroit  River,  has  a  complexion  that  differ* 
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but  little  from  that  of  ao  African,  and  his  little  boys,  who  are 
the  very  image  of  the  father,  are  jnst  as  black  as  himself. 
With  regard  to  Indian  children  being  white  on  their  first 
coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  concluded 
from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  so  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  grease,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known 
that  negro  children  are  not  perfectly  black  when  born,  nor 
indeed  for  many  months  afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire 
their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade,  on 
first  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  a  white  to  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  and  afterwards  to  deeper  green. 

Though  the  Mississaguis,  who  live  about  Lake  Ontario, 
are  of  a  much  darker  cast  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians, 
yet  tiie  different  shades  of  complexion  observable  amongst 
the  Indians  are  not  so  much  confined  to  particular  tribes  as 
to  particular  families;  for  even  amongst  the  Mississaguis 
several  men  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour.  The 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  southern  Indians,  hate  a  red- 
der tinge,  and  more  warmth  of  colouring  in  it  than  that  of 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  ,^  /u>.  . .  -  v  . 

Amongst  the  female  Indians  in  general,  thete  is  a  much 
greater  sameness  of  colour  than  amongst  the  men.  The  In. 
dians  universally  have  long,  straight,  black,  coarse  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  rather  small  than  fuU  sized ;  they  have,  in  generaJ, 
also,  high-  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  sharp  small  noses, 
rather  inclining  to  an  aquiline  shape ;  they  have  good  teeth, 
and  their  breath,  in  general,  is  ajs  sweet  as  that  of  a  human 
being  can  be.  The  men  are  lor  the  most  part  very  well 
made,  it  is  a  most  rare  circumstance  to  meet  with  a  deformed 
person  amongst  them;  they  are  remarkably  straight,  have 
full  open  chests,  their  walk  is  firm  and  erect,  aiid  many 
amongst  them  have  really  a  dignified  deportment.  Very  few 
of  them  are  under  the  middle  stature,  aod  none  of  them  ever 
become  very  fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occasionally  see 
amongst  them  stout  robust  men,  elosdy  put  together,  but  in 
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geueral  they  are  but  slightly  made.  Their  lega,  arms,  and 
hands,  arc  for  the  most  part,  extremely  well  shaped ;  and 
very  many  amongst  them  would  be  deemed  handsome  men 
in  any  country  in  the  world.     ^        •  -     • 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly  under  the  middle 
size,  and  have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than 
the  men.  They  have  very  ungraceful  carriages ;  walk  with 
their  toes  turned  considerably  inwards,  and  with  a  shuffling 
gait ;  and  as  they  advance  in  years  they  grow  remarkably 
fat  and  coarse.  An  Indian  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
her  eyes  are  sunk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  skin  loose  and 
shrivelled,  and  her  whole  person,  in  short,  forbidding  ;  yet, 
when  young,  their  faces  and  persons  are  really  pleasing,  not 
to  say  sometimes  very  captivating.  One  cbuld  hardly 
imagine,  without  witnessing  it,  that  a  few  years  could  pos- 
sibly moke  such  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  persons. 
This  sudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age ;  to  their  ex- 
posing themselves  so  much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ; 
sitting  so  continually  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fires ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  general  custom  of  prostituting  themseh'^es 
at  a  veiy  early  age.  '^t-'^*  ^-i  ^'irMlJui  '^ina.A  inh  j  ••^.Ko^rt;. 
•  Though  the  Indians  are  profusely  furnished  with  hair  on 
their  heads,  yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually 
covered  with  it,  is  the  smallest  sign  of  hair  visible,  except, 
ndeed,  on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  slender  strag- 
gling hairs  are  sometimes  seen,  not  different  from  what  may 
be  occasionally  seen  on  women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe. 
Many  persons  have  supposed  that  tiie  Indians  have  been 
created  without  hair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
appears  wanting;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion, 
that  nature  has  not  been  less  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  this  apparent  defic'ency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to 
their  plucking  it  out  themselves  by  he  roots,  as  soon  as  it 
appears  above  the  skin.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
Indians  have  a  great  dislike  to  hair,  and  that  such  of  the 
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men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing  gayer  than  the  rest, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  but 
also  from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  spot  on  the  back 
part  of  the  crown,  where  they  leave  a  long  lock.    •     f  '  "'' 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  such  as  have  any  connection 
with  the  traders  make  use  of  a  pliable  woiin,  formed  of 
flattened  brass  wire.  This  instrument  is  closely  applied 
in  its  open  state,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  where  the  hair 
grows,  it  is  then  compressed  by  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a 
great  numbei:  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  spiral 
evoi-  >ns  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  sudden  twitch  they  are  all 
dra\  A  out  by  the  roots.  An  old  squaw,  with  one  of  these 
instruments,  would  deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  a  sligi^t  application  of  the  worm  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  your  chin 
smooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  and  Detroit,  from 
having  submitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  first  sight  as 
little  indebted  to  nature  for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The 
operation  is  painful,  but  it  is  soon  over,  and  when  one  con* 
siders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved,  and  ease  gained 
by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  surprising  that  more  people  do  not 
summon  up  r*.  solution,  and  patiently  submit  to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  with  the 
skin  on  which  it  g^ows,  constitutes  the  true  scalp ;  and  in 
scalping  a  person  that  has  a  full  head  of  hair,  an  experi- 
enced warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more  of  the  skin 
than  a  bit  of  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
^the  head  where  this  lock  is  usually  left.  They  ornament 
this  solitary  lock  of  hair  with  beads,  silver  trinkets,  &c.  and 
on  grand  occasions  with  feathers.  The  women  do  not 
pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads,  and  pride  them> 
selves  with  having  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  commonly 
wear  it  neatly  plaited  up  behind,  and  divided  m  front  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  wish  to  appear  finer 
than  usual,  they  paint  the  small  part  of  the  skin,  which  ap- 
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pears  on  the  separation  uf  the  hair,  with  a  streak  of  vei* 
milion ;  when  neatly  clone,  it  looks  extremely  well,  and  fonns 
a  pleasing  cont*  ist  to  the  jetty  black  of  their  hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  any  dealings  with  the  English 
or  American  traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  at  the  north-west,  have 
totally  laid  aside  the  use  of  furs  and  skins  in  their  dress,  ex- 
cept for  their  shoes  or  moccarins,  and  sometimes  for  their 
leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage 
for  blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c.  which  they  consider 
likewise  as  much  more  agreeable  and  commodious  materials 
for  wearing  apparel.  The  moccasin  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is  commonly  dressed  without 
the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown  t?<£)lour  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  leather,  with  a  seam  from  the  top  to  the  instep,  and 
another  behind,  similar  to  that  in  a  commort  shoe  j  by  means 
of  a  thong,  it  is  fastened  round  the  instep,  just  under  the 
ankle-bone,  and  is  thus  made  to  sit  very  closely  to  the  foot. 
Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put  in,  a  flap  of  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loosely  down  over  the 
string  by  which  the  moccasin  is  fastened ;  and  this  flap,  as 
also  the  seam,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills  and  beads ;  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags 
filled  with  scarlet  hair,  if  the  moccasin  be  intended  for  a 
man,  and  vrith  ribbands  if  for  a  woman.  An  ornamental 
moccasin  of  this  sort  is  only  worn  in  dress,  as  the  ornaments 
are  expensive  and  tlie  leather  soon  wears  out ;  one  of  plain 
leather  answers  for  ordinary  use.  Many  of  the  white  people 
on  the  Indian  frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  shoe,  but  a  person 
not  accustomed  to  walk  in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot 
wear  it  abroad  on  a  rough  road  without  great  inconvenience, 
as  every  unevenness  of  surface  is  felt  through  the  leather, 
which  is  soft  and  pliable :  in  a  house  it  is  the  most  agree- 
able sort  of  shoe  that  can  be  imafjined ;  the  Indians  wear  it 
universally. 
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Aboye  the  moccasin  all  the  Indians  wear  what  ara  called 
leggings,  which  reach  from  the  instep  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  They  are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth* 
and  are  formed  so  as  to  sit  close  to  the  limbs,  like  the  mo~ 
dem  pantaloons ;  but  the  edges  of  the  cloth  anncr  ^d  to  tho 
seam,  instead  of  being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the  outside, 
and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribbands,  &c.  when  the 
leggings  are  intended  for  dress.  Many  of  the  young  war- 
nors  are  so  desirous  that  their  leggings  should  fit  them 
neatly,  that  they  make  the  squaws,  who  are  the  tailors,  and 
really  very  good  ones,  sow  them  tight  on  their  limbs,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear 
them  constantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings 
are  kept  up  by  means  of  two  strings,  one  on  the  outside  of 
each  thigh,  which  are  fastened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round 
the  waist.     /^•'^./      ,r  ^-f-;  a  ., ,  ,,   .     '  , 

They  also  wear  round  the  waist  another  string,  from 
which  are  suspended  two  little  aprons,  somewhat  more  than 
a  foot  square,  one  hanging  down  before  and  the  otlier  be- 
hind, and  under  these  a  piece  of  cloth,  drawn  close  up  to 
the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  sort  of  truss.  Tlie 
aprons  and  this  piece  of  cloth,  which  are  all  fastened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of 
the  squaws  is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with 
beads,  ribbands,  &c.  .J 

The  moccasins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  dress  which  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a 
campaign,  except  indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs 
their  tobacco  pouch  and  scalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they 
wear  any  thing  more  when  the  weather  is  very  wann  ;  but 
when  it  is  cool,  or  when  they  dress  themselves  to  visit  their 
friends,  they  put  on  a  short  shirt,  loose  at  the  neck  and 
wrists,  generally  made  of  coarse  figured  cotton  or  calico  of 
some  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  used  for 
window  or  bed  curtains  at  a  common  mn  in  England.    Over 
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tlic  sliirt  they  wear  either  a  blanket  or  a  lar^c  piece  of  broad 
cloth,  or  else  "a  loose  coat  made  somewhat  similar  to  p 
common  riding  frock ;  a  blanket  is  more  commonly  worn 
than  any  thing  else.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  their 
waist  with  a  girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  shoulders, 
either  fasten  it  across  their  breasts  Avith  a  skewer,  or  hold 
the  comers  of  it  together  in  the  left  bund.  One  would 
imagine,  that  this  last  mode  of  wearing  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  must  deprive  them  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  use  of,  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  the  mwle  in 
which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  shooting  in 
the  woods  ;  they  generally,  however  keep  the  right  arm  dis- 
engaged when  they  carry  a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over 
the  left  shoulder.  '  '^•'     •  "''''^  ^•'  •  ''^-  ^^a    li  <•?'  i<rr^  .r  . 

Tlie  dress  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from  thp 
of  the  men.  They  wear  moccasins,  leggings,  and  loose 
short  sliirts,  and  like  them  they  throw  over  .their  shoulders, 
occasionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of  broad  cloth,  but  mos* 
generally  the  latter ;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  their  waist 
however,  but  suffer  it  to  hang  down  so  as  to  bide  their  legs ; 
instead  also  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth 
folded  closely  round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees.  Dark  blue  or  green  cloths  in  general 
are  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  colour ;  a  few  of  the  men 
are  fond  of  wearhig  scarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  with- 
out any  other  covering  above  their  waists  than  these  shirts, 
or  shifts,  as  they  may  be  called,  though  they  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  shirts  of  the  men ;  they  usually,  however, 
fasten  them  with  a  brooch  round  the  neck.  In  full  dress 
they  also  appear  in  these  shirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  silver  brooches,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece.  In  full  dress  they  likewise  fasten  pieces  of 
ribbands  of  various  colours  to  their  hair  behind,  which  are 
suffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very  heels^    A  yowng  squaw, 
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that  has  been  a  favourite  with  the  men,  will  coma  forth  at  a 
dance  with  upwards  of  five  guineas  "vorth  of  ribbands  stream- 
ing from  her  hair.       "   '  < 
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On  their  wrists  the  women  wear  silver  bracelets  when 
they  call  procure  them;  tlicy  also  wear  silver  ear-rings; 
.he  latter  are  in  general  of  a  very  small  size ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  one  pair  which  they  wear,  but  several.  To  admit 
them,  they  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  their  ears,  sometimes 
entirely  round  the  edges.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  like- 
wise, but  of  a  sort  totally  different  from  those  worn  by  the 
women;  they  mostly  consist  of  round  flat  thin  pieces  of 
silvpr,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  perforated  with  holes  in 
different  patterns ;  others,  however,  equally  large,  are  made 
in  a  triangular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  very  select  in 
the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but  the  one 
sort  of  pendants.  Instead  of  boring  their  ears,  the  men  slit 
them  along  the  outward :  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gash  is  healed,  hang  hcaVy  weights  to  them  in 
order  to  stretch  the  rim  thus  separated  as  low  down  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  them  are  so  successful  in  this  operation, 
that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ears  in  form  of  a 
bow,  down  to  their  very  shoulders,  and  their  large  ear-rings 
hang  dangling  on  their  breasts.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus 
extended  from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brass  wire  ;  how- 
ever, there  is  not  one  in  six  that  has  his  ears  perfect ;  the 
least  touch,,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to  break  the  skin,  and  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  they  were  able  to  preserve  it  entire, 
engaged' so  often  as  they  are  in  drunken  quarrels,  and  so 
often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whilst  pursuing  their 

game.  '■  rrah  "hri)  lo  Jorinr  r ;A  iir;;>.|-  -lU-ilM  1  aril  v::\\vy:\  i 
;!-  Soiftc  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  noses,  but  these 
are  not  so  common  as  ear-rings.  Tho  chiefs  and  principal 
warriors  wear  bveast-plates,  consisting  of  large  pieces  of 
silver,  sea  shells,  or  the  like.  Silver  gorgets,  such  as  arc 
usualjiy  worp  by  officers,  please  them  extremely,  and  to 
J^Ypi^x:!^  chiefs  they  are  given  out,  amongst  other  preaentf* 
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on  the  part  of  gofcmmcnt.  Another  sort  of  ornament  is 
likewise  worn  by  the  men,  consUting  of  a  lar^o  silver  claKp 
or  bracelet,  to  which  is  attached  a  bunch  of  lioir  dyed  of  a 
scarlet  colour,  usually  taken  from  the  knee  of  a  buffalo.  This 
is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
it  is  deemed  veiy  ornamental,  and  also  a  badg-o  of  honour, 
for  no  person  wears  it  that  has  not  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field.  Silver  ornaments  are  universally  preferred  to  those 
of  any  other  metal.  ••■^  •>"' ^^  ■''  •'■'■*  ' '''  I  tn  ■  r  vl..  iliji', 
■  The  Indians  not  only  paint  themselves  when  they  go  to 
war,  but  likewise  when  they  wish  to  appear  full  dresses 
Bed  and  black  ai'c  their  favourite  colours,  and  they  daul 
themselTcs  in  the  roost  iiintastic  manner.  Some  have  theii 
faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  except  a  rotmd  spot  in 
the  centre,  which  includes  the  upper  lip  and  end  of  the 
Tiose,  which  is  painted  red ;  others  again,  have  their  heads 
entinely  black,  except  a  large  red  round  spot  on  each  ear ; 
others  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  &c. ;  but  the 
most  <;ommon  style  of  painting  is,  to  black  their  faces 
endreiy  over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails, 
to  dmw  pamllel  undulating  lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  go 
aerally  can-y  a  little  looking  glass  about  them  to  enable  them 
to  di^MSc  of  their  colours  judiciously.  When  they  go  to  war 
they  rub  in  the  paint  with  gi-ease,  and  are  much  more  parti- 
cuiaa:  about  their  appearance,  which  they  study  to  render  as 
howible  as  possible  ;  they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with 
red,  white,  and  black  paint,  and  seem  more  like  devils  than 
human  beings.    Different  tribes  have  different  methods  of 

paintiDg  themselves.  -  -.       ^      :  ,- ;.    ..., . 

Though  the  Indians  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  odctm- 
ing  their  persons,  yet  tiiey  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their 
habitations,  which  for  tlie  most  part  are  wretched  indeed. 
Some  «f  them  are  formed  of  logs,  but  the  greater  part  are 
^t  a  moveable  natTare,  and  formed  of  bark.  The  bark  of  thb 
'liireh  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other  sort,  and 
'^vfe«te  it  is  to  be  had  is  always  made  use  of  5  but  in  this  part 
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rtf  the  coiiniiy  not  Uoiiig  often  met  with,  tile  bark  of  tlic  elm 
free  is  used  in  its  steatl.  The  Indians  are  very  expert  in 
Rtripping  it  from  a  trco ;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  hark 
from  off  the  trunk  in  onfe  pieee.  The  skeletons  of  their 
htits  consist  of  slender  poles,  and  Oh  them  the  bark  is  fas- 
tened' trith  strips  of  the  tough  rind  of  some  young  tVee :  this, 
if  found,  proves  a  very  effectual  defence  against  the  weather. 
Tlie  huts  arc  built  in  various  forms ;  some  of  them  have 
walls  on  every  side,  doors,  and  also  a  chimney  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof;  others  are  open  on  one  side,  and  are  nothing 
better  than  sheds.  When  built  in  this  last  style,  four  of 
them  are  commonly  placed  together,  so  as  to  foim  a  qua- 
drangle, with  the  open  parts  towards  the  inside,  and  a  fire 
common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  wea- 
ther these  huts  are  agreeable  dwel^'ugs  ;  but  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  must  be  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of 
their  huts  are  built  in  a  conical  shape.  Many  of  the  Indian 
nations  have  no  permanent  place  of  residence,  but  move 
about  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  in  the  hunting  season 
they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which  last  are  in 
g&neral  very  rude,  and  insufficient  to  give  them  even  toler- 
able shelter  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  The  hunting  sea- 
son commences  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the 
snow  dissolves. 

In  tlie  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is  frozen  on  the 
ground,  they  form  their  hunting  sheds  of  the  snow  itself; 
a  few  twigs  platted  together  being  simply  placed  overhead 
to  prevent  the  snow,  which  forms  the  roof,  from  falling 
down.  These  snowy  habitations  al*e  much  more  comfort- 
able and  wanner  in  the  winter  time  than  any  others  that  can 
be  erected,  as  they  effectually  scircen  you  from  the  keen, 
piercing  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  a  bed  of  snow  is  fat  from 
being  uncomfortable.  •  ■•ifwo::  e:  U  :  r  jkv/  N   o/.rrf  i   <;.u:ii 

The  utensils  in  an  Indian  hut  ai'e  very  few;  one  or  two 
brass  or  iron  kettles  procured  from  fuc  traders,  or,  if  they 
hve  removed  from  tliem,  pots  formed  of  stone,  together  witl* 
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a  few  wooden  spoons  niul  dishes  made  Ly  tlicmselvcs,  con- 
stitute in  general  the  whole  of  them.     A  stone  of  a  very  soft 
texture,  called  the  soap  stone,  is  very  commonly  found  in 
the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  suited  for  In- 
dian woikmanship.    It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to 
the  touch  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  bit  of  soap ;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife  almost  equally  easy.     In  Virginia 
they  use  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of  their  wheels  instead  of 
grease.     Soft,  however,  as  is  this  stone,  it  will  resist  fire 
equally  with  iron.    The  soap  stone  is  of  a  dove  colour 
others,  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  arc  found  in  the  country, 
of  a  black  and  red  colour,  which  arc  still  commonly  usq<1  by 
the  Indians  for  the  bowls  of  their  pipes.    >  -jiU  rf!,'  ^    ,hff,  (i 
The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  use  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  are  by  no  means  so  neatly  formed  as  those 
made  in  the  country  upon  and  to  the  north  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence ;  they  are  commonly  formed  of  one  entire  piece 
of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  bound 
on  ribs  formed  of  slender  rods  of  tough  wood.     There  are 
no  ribs,  however,  at  the  ends  of  these  canoes,  but  merely  at 
the  middle  part,  where  alone  it  is  that  passengers  ever  sit. 
It  is  only  the  centre,  indeed,  which  rests  upon  the  water; 
the  ends  are  generally  raised  some  feet  above  the  surface, 
the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form.    They  bring  them  into 
this  shape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  stem  and 
stem,  two  deep  slits,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  back,  and  by 
lapping  the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.    No  pains 
are  taken  to  make  the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  since 
they  never  touch  the  water. 

On  first  inspection  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miserable 
appearance,  that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  constructed,  was 
not  calculated  to  carry  even  a  single  person  safely  across  a 
smooth  piece  of  water ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  safe 
uort  of  boat,  and  the  I^.dians  will  resolul?ly  embark  in  one 
of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  so  light  that 
they  ride  securely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  prccaution 
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necessary  in  navigating  them  is  to  sit  slcacly.  A  n07.cn  j)co- 
pie  will  go  securely  in  one,  which  might  be  easily  cariiod  by 
ft  single  able-bodied  man.  When  an  Indian  takes  his  family 
to  any  distance  in  a  canoe,  the  women,  the  girls,  and  loys, 
are  furnished  each  with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  busily  at 
work ;  the  father  of  the  family  gives  himself  no  trouble  but 
in  steering  the  vessel.  I >  ;•..,,      >   •  ?■  ,  \i.r>  h;   ,       1 

The  Indians  that  are  connected  with  the  traders  have 
now,  very  generally,  laid  aside  bows  and  arrows,  and  seldom 
take  them  into  their  Unnds,  except  it  be  to  amuse  themselves 
for  a  few  hours,  when  they  have  expended  their  powder  and 
shot;  their  boys,  however,  still  use  them  universally,  and 
some  of  them  shoot  with  wonderful  dexterity.  A  young 
Shawnese  chief,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  fixed  three 
arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  small  black  squirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  small  tree,  and  he  scarcely  missed  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  day.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
accuracy,  and  at^  the  same  time  with  what  readiness,  they 
mark  the  spot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will  shoot 
away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  seemingly  quite  careless 
about  what  becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  spot 
where  they  fall  as  if  they  never  expected  to  find  them  again, 
yet  afterwards  they  will  run  and  pick  them  every  one  up 
without  hesitation.  The  southern  Indians  are  much  more 
expert  at  the  use  of  the  bow  than  those  near  the  lakes,  as 
they  make  much  greater  use  of  it. 

The  expertness  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk 
is  well  known.  At  the  distance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix 
the  sharp  edge  of  it  in  an  object  nearly  to  a  certainty.  They 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  action,  and 
they  never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  a  flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering 
it.  Some  of  them  will  fasten  a  string  the  length  of  a  few 
feet  to  the  tomahawk,  and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it 
back  again  into  their  hand  with  great  dexterity ;  they  will 
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also  pan-y  the  thrust  or  cuts  of  a  aword  with  tlie  tomabawk 
very  dexterously. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a  light 
natchet,  but  the  most  approved  sort  has  on  the  back  part  of 
the  hatchel,  and  connected  with  it  in  one  piece,  the  bowl  of 
a  pipe,  so  that  when  the  handle  is  perforated,  the  tomahawk 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  i)ipc  ;  the  Indians  indeed  are 
fonder  of  smoaking  out  of  a  tomahawk  than  out  of  any  other 
sort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the 
French  traders,  instead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  \&rge  spike  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hatchet ;  very  few  of  these  instruments  are 
now  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Hie  tomahawk  is  comrnonly 
worn  by  the  left  side,  stuck  in  a  belt.  For  the  favourite 
chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  iiilakl  with  silver,  are 
manufactured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  dejiartment. 
s  An  Indian  child,  soon  after  it  is  born,  is  swathed  in  cloths 
or  skins,  and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  mi  a 
piece  of  thick  board,  spread  over  with  soft  moss.  The  board 
is  left  somewhat  longer  and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent 
pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of  lioops,  are  p?aeed  over  its 
face  to  protect  it,  so  that  if  the  machine  were  suffered  to 
fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  Tlie  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on 
their  backs,  the  board  being  suspended  by  a  broad  band, 
which  they  wear  round  their  foreheads.  When  they  have 
any  business  to  transact  at  home,  they  hang  the  boai'd  on  a 
tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  set  them  a  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  like  a  pendulum,  in  order  to  exercise  the  chil- 
dren ;  sometimes  also,  they  unloose  the  childr?-.:  horn  the 
boards,  and  putting  them  each  into  a  sort  ©f  iittle  hammock, 
fasten  them  between  two  trees,  and  theire  suffer  them  to 
swing  about.  As  soon  as  they  are  strobg  enowgli  to  erawl 
about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  are  liberated  from  all 
confirtement,  and  suffeixjd,  like  yoii«g  puppies,  to  ruii  about, 
«tark  naked,  into  water,  into  mud,  into  snow,  and  hi  i^ort. 
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to  go  whcresover  their  choice  leads  them ;  henoe  ihey  deuve 
that  vigour  of  constitution  which  enables  them  to  support  the 
greatest  fatigue,  and  that  indifference  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion. The  girls  are  covered  with  a  loose  garment  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of  ago,  but  the  boys  go 
nalied  till  they  are  eonsidcrably  older.  , 

The  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  very  slightly  made, 
and  from  a  survey  of  their  persons,  one  would  imagine  that 
they  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  pursuits  that  re- 
•^uired  great  agility  than  great  bodily  strength.  This  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject ;  however,  others  tliink  that  the  Indians  are 
much  more  remarkable  for  their  muscular  strength  than  for 
their  agility.  At  different  military  posts  on  the  frontiers, 
where  this  subject  has  been  agitated,  races,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  have  frequently  l>ecn  made  between  soldiers 
and  Indians,  and  provided  the  distance  was  not  great,  tiie 
Indians  have  almost  always  been  beaten ;  but  in  a  long 
tace,  where  strength  of  muscle  was  required,  they  have 
without  exception  been  victorious  ;  in  leaping  also  the  In 
dtans  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
possessed  common  activity;  but  the  strength  of  the  Indians 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burdens  on  tlieir 
backs ;  they  esteem  it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  together,  under  a  load  of  eight  stone,  and  they 
will  walk  an  Entire  day  under  a  load  without  taking  any 
refreshment.  In  carrying  burderis  t^iey  make  use  of  a  sort 
of  frame,  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  commonly  used  by  a 
glazier  to  carry  glass;  this  is  fastened  by  cords,  or  strips 
of  tough  bark  or  leather,  round  their  shoulders,  and  wlien 
the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round  the  whole,  one  of  which 
is  brought  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other  across  the 
breast,  and  thus  the  load  is  supported.  The  length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  unen- 
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ciAnbered  with  a  load,  is  astonishing.  A  young  Wyandot, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  a  message,  travelled  but  little 
short  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  de- 
gree fatigued.  -iHj^u  tttunil  i:  i.:,^v/  (>,••  , -ii  't'tn    ■'.■-<.  <■  sT     .r"^, 

Le  P.  Charlevoix  observes,  that  the  Indians  seem  to  iiim 
to  possess  many  personal  advantages  over  Europeans ;  their 
senses,  in  particular,  he  thinks  much  finer ;  their  sight  is, 
indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  and  it  does  not  fail  them  till 
they  are  far  advanced  in  years,  notwithstanding  that  their 
eyes  are  exposed  so  many  months  each  vsnnter  to  the  daz. 
zling  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  to  the  sharp  irritating  smoke 
of  wood  fires.  Disorders  in  the  eyes  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known to  them ;  nor  is  the  slightest  blemish  ever  seen  in 
their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  result  from"  some  accident.. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  sense  of  smelling  so 
nice,  that  they  can  tell  when  they  are  approaching^  a  fire 
long  before  it  is  in  sight. 

The  Indians  have  most  retentive  memories ;  they  will 
presei-ve  to  their  deaths  a  recollection  of  any  place,  they  haye 
once  passed  through  ;  they  never  forget  a  face  that  they  have 
attentively  observed  but  for  a  few  seconds;  at  the  end  of 
many  years  they  will  repeat  every  sentence  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  delive/'^d  by  diiferenl  indiyi.4u:als  ip  a  pnblic 
assembly;  and  has  any  speech  been  made  in  the  council 
house  of  the  nation,  particularly  desei*viug  of  remembrance, 
it  will  be  handed  down  with  the  utmost  accuracy  from  one 
generation  to  another,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  hieroglyphicks  and  letters ;  the  only  memorials  of  which 
they  avail  themselves  are  small  pieces  of  wood,  and  belts  ot 
wampum ;  the  former  are  only  used  on  trifling  occasions,  the 
latter  never  but  on  very  grand  and  solemn  ones.  Wlienever 
a  conference,  or  a  talk  as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held 
with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or  whenever  any  treaty  or 
national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of  these  bel  ; 
d\fi*ering  in  some  resnccts  from  cvei*v  other  that  has  ; 
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maae  before,  is  immediately  constructed ;  eacli  person  in  the 
assembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilst  he  delivers  his 
speech,  and  when  he  has  ended,  he  presents  it  to  the  nes;t 
person  that  rises,  by  which  ceremony  each  individual  is  re- 
minded, that  it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in  his  discourse, 
as  all  he  says  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
talk  being  over,  the  belt  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  chie£      ■         ;     .,  .^^^^  .,^  ,^^,^.^,  .^^^  ^.,^; 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  splendid  belts 
are  reciprocally  given  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  are 
deposited  amongst  the  other  belts  belonging  to  the  nation. 
At  stated  intervals  they  are  all  produced  to  the  nation,  and 
the  occasions  upon  which  they  were  made  are  mentioned; 
if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  substance 
of  what  was  said  over  to  them ;  if  to  a  treaty^  the  terms  of  it 
are  recapitulated.  Certain  of  the  squaws,  also,  are  entrusted 
with  the  belts,  whose  business  it  is  to  relate  the  history  of 
.each  one  of  them  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  tribe  ;  this 
they  do  with  great  acciu'acy,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  remem- 
brance of  every  important  transaction  is  kept  up.  r.  ,r  .  av 
.^>  The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  inside  of  the  calm  shell,  a 
large  sea  shell  bearing  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  scallop, 
which  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia. 
The  shell  is  sent  in  its  original  rough  state  to  England,  and 
there  cut  into  small  pieces,  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  modem  glass  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which  little  bits 
of  shell  constitute  wampum.  There  are  two  sorts  of  wam- 
pum, the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  most  esteemed 
by  the  Indians,  who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally 
valuable  with  a  pound  of  silver.  The  wampum  is  strung 
upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  composed  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  more  strings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  made ;  sometimes,  also,  the  wampum  is  sowed 
m  different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 
■  The  >use  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  amongst 
the  Indian\natiQn%  bur  how  it  became  so,  is  a  question  that 
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wdu'i<3  require  discussion,  for  it  is  well  kiiowtt  that  they  ane 
a'  J)eoplc  obstinately  attached  to  old  customs,  and  tiiat  would 
not  iherefote  be  apt  t6  adopt,  on  the  most  grand  and  Solemn 
occasion,  the  use  of  an  article  that  they  had  never  seen  until 
brought  to'  them  by  strangers;  at  the  same  time  iii  seems 
wholly  impossible  that  they  should  ever  have  been  able  to 
hiive  made  wampum  from  the  calm  shell  for  themselves ; 
they  fashion  the  bowls  of  tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  from  stone, 
in  a  very  curious  mannei',  and  with  astonishing  accuracy, 
considering  that  they  use  nd  other  instiiimerit  than  a  common 
fcnife,  but  then  the  stone  which  they  commonly  carve  thus 
is  of  a  tery  soft  kind ;  the  calm  shell,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  such  small  pifeces  as 
are  ncccfssary  to  foi*m  wampum,  A'ery  fine  tools  Wbiild  be 
wanting.  Probably  they  ma  lb  some  use  of  the  calm  shell, 
and'  endeavouTed'  to  reduce  it  to  a*  small  bits  aS  they  could 
with  their  rude  instruments,  but  on  finding  that  Europeans 
could  cut  it  so  much  more  neatly  than  tfhey  could,  laid  aside 
the  wampum  before  in  use  for  tfiat  of  our  manufacture. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  sagacious  and  observant,  and 
by  dint  of  minute  attention,  acquire  many  qualifications  to 
which  we  are  wholly  strangers.  They  will  tiaverse  a  track- 
less forest,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  without  deviating 
from  the  straight  couree,  and  will  reach  to  a  certainty  th^ 
spot  whither  they  intended  to  go  on  setting  out ;  with  equa^ 
skill  they  Avill  cross  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though  otit 
of  sight  of  the  shores  for  days,  will  to  a  certainty  mafee  the 
'land  at  ottce,  at  the  very  place  they  desired.  Somfe  of  the 
French  missionaiies  have  supposed  that  the  Indians  are 
gtiidfed  by  instinct,  and  hax'e  pretended  that  Indian  eliildk'en 
can  find  their  way  through  a  forest  as  Easily  ai^  a  person  dt 
matin-er  yeai-s ;  but  this  is  a  most  absurd  notion.-  It  is  un- 
questionably by  a  close  attention  to  the  growth  6f  the  ti'ees, 
and  position  of  tire  sun,  that  they  find  their  Way.  On  the 
tionhem  side  of  a  tree  there  is  generally  the  most?moss,  and 
iltit  bark  on  that  side  in  general  diffefTs  from'  that  ^  the  op« 
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posite  one.  The  branches  toward  the  south  are  for  the 
most  part  more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  other  side  of 
tre«8}  and  several  other  distinctions  also  subsist  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  conspicuous  to  Indians,  wlio 
are  taught  from  their  inOetncy  to  attend  to  them,  which  a 
common  observer  would  perhaps  never  notice.  Being  ac- 
customed from  their  childhood,  likewise,  ito  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  learn  to  make  the  most 
accumte  allowance  for  its  apparent  motion  from  one  part  of 
tho  heavens  to  another,  and  in  any. part  of  the  day  they  will 
jioint  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the  sky 
be  obscured  by  clonds  or  mists.  '•:'->  -  : •   r"^^ -•  v  f ,'?••• 

An  instance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through 
an  unknown  country,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Weld.  He  says, 
a  number  of  the  Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  Staunton,  in 
their  way  to  Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upon 
some  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  stopped  there  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  some  circumstance  or  another,  which 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  set 
off  without  their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  some 
hours  afterwards.  When  these  last  were  ready  to  pursue 
their  journey,  several  of  tlie  towns-people  mounted  their 
horses  to  escort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded 
along  the  high  road  for  some  miks,.but  all  at  once,  hastily 
turning  aside  into  tho  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the 
Indians  advanced  confidently  forward ;  the  people  who  ac- 
companied them,  surprised  a\  this  movement,  informed  them 
that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fears  lest  they  should  miss  their  companions 
who  had  gone  on  before.  They  answered,  that  they  knew 
better ;  that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  shortest 
to  Philadelphia ;  and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  theit 
companions  had  entered  the  woods  at  the  vei^  place  they 
did.  Curiosity  led  some  of  the  horsemen  to  go  on  ;  and  to- 
their  astonishment, •  for  th^re  was  apparently  no  track,  they 
overtook  the  other  Indians  in  the  thickest  part  pf  the  woody 
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but  what  appeared  most  singular  was,  that  the  route  which 
they  took  was  found,  on  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  direct 
for  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a  ma- 
riner's compass.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who  had  been 
at  Philadelphia  at  a  former  period,  they  had  probably  learned 
the  exact  direction  of  that  city  from  their  village,  and  had 
never  lost  sight  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  through  woods,  and  had  upwards  o( 
four  hundred  miles  more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination,  -  >:;  ;i.»i,  .3  sii. '•:  .■  ». .  * 
V,  The  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  are  admirably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geogi'aphy  of  their  own  country.  Ask 
them  any  questions  relative  to  the  situation  of  a  particula) 
place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  spot  at  hand,  the) 
will,  with  the  utmost  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with  a 
stick  a  map,  by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  question 
jind  the  surrounding  country ;  they  will  point  out  the  courue 
of  the  rivers,  and  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  sun, 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  different  bearings.  '  .jo  r  f.fi 
;:' The  Indians  most  commonly  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  some  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake ;  The  Little  Turkey ; 
'file  Big  Bear ;  Tlie  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  signatures  con 
sist  of  the  outline,  drawn  with  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals 
vhose  names  they  bear.  Some  of  the  signatures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  deeds  were  really  well  executed,  and  were  lively 
representations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended  for. 

The  Indians  in  general  possess  no  small  share  of  ingenuity. 
Their  domestic  wooden  utensils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
weapons,  &c.  are  made  with  the  same  neatness;  and  in 
deed  the  workmanship  of  them  is  frequently  such  as  to  ex- 
cite astonishment,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  knife  and  a 
hatchet  are  the  only  instruments  they  make  use  of.  On  the 
handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures 
extremely  well  designed,  and  with  specimens  of  carving  far 
from  contemptible.    The  embroidery  upon  their  moccasins 
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and  other  garments  shews  that  the  females  are  not  less  In- 
genious in  their  way  than  the  men.  Their  porcupine  quill 
work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  soft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  those  which  they 
use*  and  they  dye  them  of  the  most  beautiful  and  bnlliant 
colours  imaginable.  Some  of  their  dyes  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown,  as  do  also 
many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perform  sometimes 
most  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all 
procured  from  the  vegetable  world, 

A  French  writer  tells  of  somei  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  several  of  the  finest  street*  of  Paris,  but 
without  expressing  the  least  pleasure  at  any  thing  they  saw, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  a  cook's  shop ;  this  called  forth  their 
warmest  praise ;  a  shop  where  a  man  was  always  sure  of 
ijetting  soncething  to  satisfy  his  hunger^  without  the  trouble 
«id  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fishing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
)f  the  most  admirable  institutions  possible  ;  had  they  been 
•old,  however,  that  they  must  have  paid  for  what  they  eat, 
ihey  would  have  expressed  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what 
they  saw.  In  their  own  villages  they  have  no  idea  of  refus- 
ing food  to  any  person  that  enters  their  habitation  in  quality 
of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would 
prefer  his  own  wigwam  to  the  most  splendid  habitations  they 
see  in  any  of  these  places.  The  shipping,  however,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia aud  the  other  sea-ports,  seldom  fails  to  excite  ad- 
miration, because  they  at  once  see  the  utility  and  advantage 
of  large  vessels  over  canoes,  which  axe  the  only  vessels  they 
have.  The  young  Wyandot,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  such  a  wonderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  while  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and  the 
great  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  upon  it ;  but  the  tide  at- 
tracted his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever. 
On  coming  to  the  river  the  first  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  sun, 
and  made  certain  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  general  situation  of  the  place,  as  the  Indians  never  fail 
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td  ihi  on  coming  to  nny  new  ^^'  remarkable  spot.  The  ttecond 
time,  however,  he  went  down  to  the  water,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  that  the  river  was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  he  had  seen  i*  run  the  day  before. 
For  a  moment  he  imagined  that  by  some  mistake  he  must 
have  got  to  the  opposite  side  of  it;  l>ut  soon  recollecting 
himself,  and  heing  persuaded  that  he  stood  on  the  very  same 
spot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before>  his  as- 
tonishment became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  infortnation 
upon  such  an  interesting  point,  he  immediately  sought  out 
^n  iiidnle-camp  of  General  Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to 
town;  This  gentleman,  however,  only  rendered  the  appear- 
nice  still  more  mysterious  to  him,  by  telling  him,  that  the 
Grreat  Spirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who  were 
his  particular  favoniites,  had  made  the  rivei's  in  their  coun 
try  to  run  two  ways.'-'  "  "-''■  fni  vi'i;j«iH  <>i  -i^iuui-)  i.u.  ^iai -j? 
' :  Nothing  gives  more  delight  i,o  the  Indittfls  than  to  see  a 
man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exercise ;  and  tell  them  even 
of  a  person  that  is  distinguished  ibr  his  great  Strength,  foi 
bis  swiftness  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  managtement  of 
JbeboWor  the  grm,  for  his  cuuning  in  hunting,  for  bis  in- 
trepid and  firm  conduct  in  wur,  or  the  like,  they  will  listen 
lo  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  and  readily  join  in  pmises 
^f  the^iero. '  ^'l  Mr>rt',rr'3,tr'Offr  •:-'!>  oj  nmv.'-nr/.'  «v,'o -'irf  •xal':',"- 
.;  Njo  people  on  €artli  are  more  alive  to  the  calls  of  fnena 
s&ip  i ,  no  people  have  a  greater  affection  for  their  offspring 
in  their  tender  years ;  no  people  aro  mord  sensible  of  an  in- 
jury;  ^  word  in  the;  slightest  degree  insulting  will  kindle  a 
i^&me  in  their  breasts,  that  can  only  be  extinguished  by  the 
b^0oid  of  the-  offeriding  party  j  and  they;  virill  trav evse  forests 
Ibf  hundreds  of  rniles,  exposed'  to  the  iiidemen<Qy  of  the  Se- 
verest weather  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their 
revenge;  they  will  net  cease  for  years  daily  to  visit,  and  si- 
lently to  mourn  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child ;  and  they 
will  risk  their  lives,  and  sacrifice  every  thing  they  possess;,  to 
assist  a  friend  in  distress ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  their  (/pi- 
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iiioD»  no  man  can  be  esteemed  a  good  warrior,  or  a  dignified 
character,  that  opeuly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  o) 
surprise,  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occasion  what-^ 
soever.  The  excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  what 
would  excite  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  minds  of  any  other 
people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on  thorn  from  their  earliest 
youth  J  and  such  an  astonishing  command  do  they  acquire 
over  themselves,  that  even  at  the  stake,  when  suffering  tho 
severest  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  human  body  by 
thi;  flames  and  the  knife,  f  ?;y  appear  unmoved,  and  laughy 

as  it  is  well  known,  at  their  tormentors.       ^ i  .:••..   — 

The  Indians  scarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  against  theix 
children ;  but  if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is  said  to  them, 
they  sometimes  throw  a  little  water  in  their  faces,  a  specie* 
of  reprimand  of  which  the  children  have  the  greatest  dread, 
and  which  produces  an  instantaneous  good  effect.  One  of 
the  French  missionaries  tells  of  his  having  seen  a  girl  of  an 
advanced  age  so  vexed  at  having  some  water  thrown  in  her 
face  by  her  mother,  as  if  she  was  still  a  child,  that  she  in- 
stantly retired,  and  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  As  long 
as  they  remain  children,  the  young  Indians  are  attentive  in 
the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents ;  but  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves,, 
they  no  longer  have  any  respect  for  thpm,  and  they  will  fol-, 
lovvr  their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  spito  of  all  their  remon 
strances,  unless,  jndeed,  their  parent^  be  of  an  advanced  age* 
Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their  most  profound  vene« 
♦ation.  , ;'  ;    oii  ? 

.  In  t^eir  conduct  towards  one  another,  nought  but  gentle* 
neSs  and  harmony  is  observable  j  but  when  intoxicated  with 
spirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  case,  a  very  different  picture 
is  presented  to  view,  and  they  appear  more  like  devils  in- 
carnate than  human  beings ;  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut 
ea<;h  other,  and  commit  every  sort  of  outrage ;  indeed,  so 
sensible  are  they  of  their  own  infiimities  in  this  state,  that 
when  a  number  of  them  aie  about  to  get  drunk,  they  give 
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up  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to  one  of  the  jmrty,  who 
is  on  honour  to  remain  sohei-,  and  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
who  does  generally  behave  accoi'ding  to  this  promise.  If 
they  happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  ♦'^''en  this  precau- 
tion, their  squaws  take  the  earliest  o^  inity  to  depi-ive 
them  of  their  weapons.  r  ;•  "' 

The  Indians  prefer  whisky  and  rum  to  all  other  spirituous 
liquors  j  but  they  do  not  seem  eager  to  obtain  these  liquors 
so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for 
the  sake  of  intoxication.    There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  that 
can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excess  if  he  have  it  in  hia 
power,  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  taste  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  use  every  means  to  gain  more  ; 
and  to  do  so  they  at  once  become  mean,  servile,  deceitful, 
and  depraved,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word.   Nothing  can  make 
amends  to  these  unfortunate  people  for  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  amongst  them.     Before  their  acquaintance 
with  them,  they  were  distinguished  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for  their,  tem- 
perance in  eating,  indeed,  they  still  are  remarkable,  they  es- 
teem it  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree  even  to  appear  hun- 
gry;  and  on  arriving  at  their  villages,  after  having  fasted> 
perhaps  for  several  days  preceding,   they  will  sit  down 
quietly,  and  not  ask  for  any  food  for  a  considerable  time; 
and  having  got  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  they  will 
cfat  with  moderation,  as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not 
iftore  pressing  than  if  they  had  feasted  the  hour  before. 
They  never  eat  on  any  (jccasion  in  a  hurry.  .noius* 

'These  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  rery  hospitable,  generous 
disposition,  where  no  particular  circumstances  operate  to  the- 
contrary ;  and,  indeed,  even  when  revenge  would  fain  per- 
suade them  to  behave  differently,  yet  having  once  professed 
a  friendship  for  a  stranger,  and  pledged  themselves  for  his 
safety,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word. 
'The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  ap|)car  to  have  two 
sorts  of  chiefs,  council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.    The  fon»''' 
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arc  hereditary,  and  arc  employed  priiiciiially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  eivil  affairs ;  but  they  may  be  war  chiefs  at  the 
same  time ;  the  latter  arc  chosen  from  amongst  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  the  most  in  battle,  and  are 
solely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The 
chiefs  have  no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  coin- 
nands,  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  give  their  orders  in  an 
imperious  manner ;  they  simply  advise.  Each  private  indi- 
vidual conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty, 
and  ho  disdains  all  control,  but  that  which  his  own  reason 
subjects  him  to.  As  they  have  all  one  interest,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives, 
whatever  measures  they  recommend  are  generally  attended 
to,  and  at  once  adopted.  -       .  •  ' 

The  Indians  have  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  any  set 
of  people  that  have  tamely  relinquished  their  liberty  j  and 
they  consider  such  as  have  lost  it,  even  after  a  hard  struggle, 
as  unworthy  any  rank  in  society  above  that  of  old  women  j 
to  this  cause,  and  not  to  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
their  persons,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rooted  aversion  which 
the  Indians  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not  possibly  affront 
an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
ne  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  negro ;  or  that  he  has  negro 
Olood  in  his  veins ;  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior 
to  the  human  species,  and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  un* 
concern  as  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

An  Ai/jerican  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  Indian  nations  resident 
on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  States,  to  persuade  them  to 
remain  neuter  in  the  contest,  has  stated,  that  whilst  he  re- 
mained amongst  them,  some  agents  arrived  in  their  village  to 
negotiate,  if  possible,  for  the  release  of  some  negro  slaves 
whom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  settlements. 
One  of  these  negroes,  a  remarkably  tall  handsome  fellow, 
had  been  given  to  an  Indian  woman  of  some  consequence  in 
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ibe  nation,  in  tho  manner  in  which  prisoners  nre  usually  <1is. 
posed  of  amonpst  them,  Applicntion  was  mado  to  her  for  his 
ransom*  She  listened  quietly  to  what  was  said  ;  I'esolvcd  at 
the  Bamo  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  should  not  have  h'.s 
liberty,  she  stepped  aside  into  her  cabin,  and  having;  broughi 
out  a  largpc  knife,  walked  up  to  her  slave,  and  without  more 
ado,  phnifjed  it  into  his  bowels :  "  Now,"  says  she,  address- 
ing herself  coolly  to  the  agents ;  "  now  I  give  you  leave  to 
take  away  your  negro."  The  poor  creature  that  had  been 
stabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  writhing  about  in  the  great- 
est agonies,  until  one  of  the  wamova  took  compassion  on  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

It  is  a  veiy  singular  and  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not- 
withstanding the  striking  similarity  in  the  persons,  manners, 
dispositions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tril)e8  of  Indians 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other, 
a  similarity  so  great  as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mmd 
tout  that  they  must  all  have  had  tho  same  origin,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  diflferent  tribes  should  yet  be  so  materially  dif- 
ferent. No  two  tribes  speak  exactly  the  same  language; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  those  who  live  at  no  great 
distance  asunder,  vary  so  much,  that  they  cannot  make  them- 
selves at  all  understood  by  each  otlu^r.  jj'j  Ji  6^  .iii  iiwi.*  .... 
'  Some  persons,  who  have  made  the  Indian  languages  tbeir 
study,  assert,  that  all  the  different  languages  spoken  by  those 
tribes,  with  which  we  have  any  connection,  aro  but  dialect? 
of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux ;  the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  under- 
stood, will  enable  a  person  to  conversei,at  least  slightly^  with 
the  Indians  of  any  tribe  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
AU  the  nations  that  speak  a  language  derived  from  the  Sioux 
havei  it  is  said,  a  hissing  pronunciation ;  those  who  speak  one 
derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a  gutteral  pronunciation  ;  an^ 
siidti  as  speak  any  one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro 
,m>unce  their  words  with  greats  softness  and  ease  than  anf 
iif  tbejotl*«r*^"j  jmoa'io  mmm-ff  iudhnl  tin  <J  nijvia  aoQiUMul 
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Tlio  Iiidintif),  Imtli  men  niitl  Hoiiirii,Kppak  with  ^rent  iloli- 
berntion,  aiul  ticvt  r  npfx^ur  to  hv.  at  a  Iohh  for  words  to  l*x- 
urcss  their  nuiitiiiKMitH.  Thu  iiutivt;  iiiusic  oftho  IndinnH  is 
very  ru  ^cnnd  indifferent,  niid  cqiitdly  devoid  ofinelody  mid 
variety.  Their  fninoiis  wurNoii|r  in  nothing;  better  than  an  in- 
sipid recitative.  Sinq^in^  mid  dancini|f  with  them  ^o  hand  in 
hand;  and  when  n large  nnmber  cf  them,  collected  toji^cther, 
join  in  one  song;,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  consists, 
mingled  with  the  sonnd  of  their  pipes  and  drnms,  sometimcti 
prodncc,  when  heard  at  a  distance,  a  pleasing- effect  on  the 
ear ;  but  it  is  then  and  then  only  that  their  music  is  tolerable. 

A  writer  who  was  witness  to  their  dancing  nays,  three  el- 
ilerly  men,  seated  upon  a  tree,  were  the  principal  musicianN. 
One  of  these  beat  a  small  drum,  formed  of  a  piece  of  p.  *'o!low 
tree  covered  with  a  skin,  and  the  two  others  mrcrked  time 
equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles  formed  of  dried  stjuashes 
or  gourds  filled  with  peas.  At  the  same  tune  these  mon 
sung,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  s(mg,  which  the 
dancers  joined  in.  The  dancers  consisted  solely  of  a  party  of 
squaws,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereaboutp,  who  stand- 
ing in  a  circle,  with  their  face  inwards  and  their  IkuuIs  folded 
round  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  together,  side 
ways,  with  close  short  steps,  round  a  small  fire.  The  uien 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unless  indeed  a  pretty 
squaw  be  introduced  by  some  young  fellow  iu*o  one  of  the 
men's  dances,  which  is  considered  as  a  very  great  mark  of 
favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a  totally  different  light 
from  what  we  do  in  Europe,  and  condemn  them  as  slaves  to 
do  a' 1  the  drudgery.         ■ 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger  fire  was 
kindled,  and  the  men  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  to  amuse  themselves 
in  their  turn.  There  was  little  piore  variety  in  their  dancing 
than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  first  walked  round  the  fire 
in  a  large  circle,  closely,  one  after  another,  marking  time 
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with  short  steps  to  the  innsic  ;  the  best  dancer  was  put  at 
their  head,  and  g;ave  the  step  ;  he  was  also  the  principal 
singer  in  the  circle.  After  having  made  one  round,  the  step 
was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  they  began  to  stamp  with 
great  vehemence  upon  the  ground  ;  and  every  third  or  fourth 
round,  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the 
same  time  going  on  sideways.  At  last,  having  made  a  dozen 
or  two  rounds,  towards  the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them 
had  begun  to  stamp  on  the  ground  with  inconceivable  fury, 
but  more  particularly  the  principal  dancer,  they  all  gave  a 
loud  shout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which 
ended  as  soon,  and  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other. 
There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  only  material  difference  in  the  songs  was,  that  in 
some  of  them  the  dancers,  instead  of  singing  the  whole  of  the 
air,  came  in  simply  with  responses  to  the  airs  sung  by  the  old 
men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  dance, 
which  we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  please  them, 
and  we  remained  on  the  island  with  them  till  two  or  three 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  There  is  something  inconceivably 
terrible  in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  Indians  dancing  thus 
round  a  fire  in  the  depthsof  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  shrieks 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  add  greatly  to  the  horror  which 
their  first  appearance  inspires. 

They  never  think  of  dancing  till  the  night  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak.  In  the  day 
time  they  lie  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  set  smoking  tobacco, 
that  is,  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them. 
Though  the  most  diligent  persevering  people  in  the  world 
when  roused  into  action,  yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  having  got  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger, 
they  are  the  most  slothful  aud  indolent  possible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  such  as  the  Indians  amuse 
themselves  with  in  common.    On  grand  occasions  they  have 
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a  variety  of  others  much  more  interesting  to  a  spectator. 
The  dances  which  you  see  in  common  amongst  the  Shawnese, 
and  certain  other  tribes,  are  also,  it  is  said)  much  more  en- 
tertaining than  those  here  described 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  must  undoubtedly, 
from  every  account  received  of  it,  be  the  one  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  stranger.  It  is  performed  both  on  setting 
out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and  likewise  at  other 
times,  but  never  except  on  some  very  particular  and  solemn 
occasion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  join  in 
this  dance  dress  and  paint  thumselves  as  if  actually  out  on  a 
warlike  expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  war- 
like weapons.  Being  assembled,  they  seat  themselves  down 
on  their  hams,  in  a  circle,  round  a  great  fire,  near  to  which 
is  placed  a  large  post ;  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  this 
position,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rises,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  centre,  begins  to  rehearse,  in  a  sort  of  recitative, 
all  the  gallant  actions  which  he  has  ever  performed;  he  dwells 
particularly  on  the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  and 
describes  the  manner  in  which  he  scalped  them,  making  ges- 
tures all  the  time,  and  brandishing  his  weapons,  as  if  actully 
engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the  end  of 
every  remarkable  story  he  strikes  his  war  club  on  the  post 
with  great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds 
in  turn.  The  song  of  one  warrior  often  occupies  several 
hours,  and  the  dance  itself  sometimes  lasts  for  three  or  four 
entire  days  and  nights.  During  this  period  no  one  is  allowed 
to  sleep,  a  person  who  stands  at  the  outside  of  the  circle  be- 
ing appointed  (whose  business  it  is)  to  rouse  any  warrior  that 
appears  in  the  least  drowsy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  some  other 
large  animal  is  put  to  roast  at  the  lire  as  soon  as  the  dance 
begins,  and  while  it  lasts  each  warrior  rises  at  will  to  help 
bimself  to  a  piece  of  it.  After  each  person  in  the  circle  has 
in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rise,  and  join  in  a  dance 
truly  terrifying :  they  throw  themselves  into  a  variety  of  pos- 
tures, and  leaping  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  bran- 
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dish  their  knives  and  other  weapons ;  at  tne  same  time  they 
set  lip  the  war  hoop,  and  utter  the  most  dreadful  yells  imji- 
ginable*     In  this  manner  the  dance  terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a  thick  cane,  similar  to 
what  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.     It  is  about  two  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or  nine  holes  in  it,  in  one 
row.    It  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet, 
and  the  sound  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not  un« 
like  that  of  a  common  whistle.    The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  by  no  means  uidiarmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a 
pleasing  modulation,  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  Indian  is  found 
able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon  it,  not  even  any  one  of  the 
airs  which  they  commonly  sing,  although   several  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  instrument,  and 
will  sit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of  their  cabin 
fires,  phiying  over  a  few  melancholy  notes      Every  Indian 
that  can  bring  a  sound  out  of  the   instrument,  and  stop  t^e 
holes,  which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himself  master  of  it; 
and  the  notes  which  they  commonly   produce  are  as  uncon- 
nected and  unmeaning  as  those  which  a  child  would  bring 
forth  from  a  halfpenny  whistle. 

Notwithstanding  they  are  such  a  very  friendly  hospitable 
people,  yet  few  persons,  who  ever  tasted  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to 
reside  amongst  them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
manner  of  living.  The  filthiness  and  wretchedness  of  their 
smoky  habitations,  the  nauseousness  of  their  common  food  to 
a  person  not  even  of  a  delicate  palate,  and  their  general  un- 
cleanliness,  would  be  sufKcient  to  deter  any  one  from  going 
to  live  amongst  them  from  choice,  supposing  even  that  no 
other  reasons,  operated  against  his  doing  so. 

Bethlehem,  the  principal  settlement,  in  North  America, 
of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  is  most  agreeably  si- 
tuated on  a  rising  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  River 
Lehcigh,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  other  by 
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a  creek,  which  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and  affords  excel- 
lent seats  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  strong  built  stone 
dwelling  houses  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling 
houses  are  very  spacious  buildings  and  are  appropriated 
respectively  to  the  accommodation  of  the  unmarried  young 
men  of  the  society,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and  of  the  wi- 
dows. In  these  houses  diflereut  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  and  the  inmates  of  each  are  subject  to  a  discipline  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  that  of  a  monastic  institution.  They 
cat  together  in  a  refectory  ;  they  sleep  in  dormitories  ;  they 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
house;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day; 
and  they  have  stated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation. 
They  are  not  subjected,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to  per- 
petual confinement ;  but  they  seldom,  notwithstanding,  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks  and  gardens,  except  it  be 
occasionally  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  young  persons  of  different  sexes  have  but  very  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  ;  they  never  enter  each  other's 
houses,  and  at  church  they  are  obliged  to  sit  separate;  a 
bachelor  is  not  permitted  to  offer  his  proposals  in  person  to 
the  object  of  his  choice,  butmerely  through  the  medium  ofthe 
superintendant  of  the  female  house.  If  from  the  report  of 
the  elders  and  wardens  ofthe  society  it  appears  to  the  super- 
intendant that  heis  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  she  then  acquaints 
her  protegee  with  the  offer,  and  should  she  consent,  they  are 
married  immediately,  but  if  she  do  not,  the  superintendant 
selects  another  female  from  the  house,  whom  she  imagines 
would  be  suitable  to  the  young  man,  and  on  his  approval  of 
her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hasty  as  these  marriages 
are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappiness ; 
for  being  taught  from  theirearliest  infancy  to  keep  those  pas- 
sions under  controuI,whichoccasionsomuchmischiefamongst 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  beinginured  to  regular  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  to  a  quiet  sober  life  ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable 
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and  retired  settlements  out  of  the  reach  of  those  temptations 
which  persons  are  exposed  to  who  launch  forth  into  the  busy 
world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude,  the  parties  meet 
with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domestic  repose. 
Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's 
houses  there  are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under 
the  direction  of  proper  teachers,  which  are  also  inspected  by 
the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  society.    These  schools  are 
in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of  Moravians  are 
sent  to  them,  but  also  those  of  many  genteel  persons  of  a 
different  persuasion,  resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  towns  in  thv   neighbouring  States.    The  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages; arithmetic,  music,  drawing*,  &c.  the  girls  are  like- 
wise instructed  in  these  different  languages  and  sciences,  and, 
in  short,  in  every  thing  that  is  usually  taught  at  a  female 
boarding  school,  except  dancing.    When  of  a  sufficient  age 
to  provide  for  themselves,  the  young  women  of  the  society  are 
admitted  into  the  house  destined  for  their  accommodation, 
where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work,  carding,  spinning,  knit- 
ting, &c.  &c.  and  other  works  suitable  to  females,  are  carried 
on.    A  separate  room  is  allotted  for  every  different   busi- 
ness, and  a  female^  somewhat  older  than  the  rest,  presides  in 
it,  to  inspect  the  work,  and  preserve  regularity.  Persons  are 
appointed  to  dispose  of  the  several  articles  manufactured  in 
the  house,  and  the  money  which  they  produce  is  distributed 
amongst  the  individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  them, 
who,  after  paying  a  certain  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  house,  and  a  certain  sum  besides  into  the  public  fund  of 
the  society,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themselves. 
After  the  boys  have  finished  their  school  education,  they 
are  apprenticed  tothebusiness  which  accords  most  with  their 
inclination.  Should  this  be  a  business  or  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  young  men's  house,  they  at  once  go  there  to  learii 
it,  but  if  at  the  house  of  an  individual  in  the  town,  they  only 
board  and  lodge  at  the  young  men's  house.    If  they  are  in- 
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clined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  society.  The  young  men 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  their  house,  and  to  the  public 
fund,  just  as  the  young  women  do  ;  the  widows  do  the  same; 
and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewise  contributes  a  small 
sum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  society. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  skirts  the  town,  there  is 
a  flour  mill,  a  saw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill 
for  grinding  bark  and  dye  stuflT,  a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yard ; 
and  on  the  Lelieigh  River  an  extensive  brewery,  at  which 
very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufactured.  These  mills,  &c. 
belong  to  the  society  at  large,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them,  the  persons  severallj^  employed  in  conducting  them 
being  first  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  services,  are  paid 
into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  some  miles  round  the 
town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewise  belong  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  does  also  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
(hem  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  those  arising 
from  the  mills,  the  persons  employed  in  managing  the  farms, 
and  attending  to  the  tavern*  being  nothing  more  than  stew- 
ards or  agents  of  the  society.  The  fund  thus  raised  is  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  distressed  brethren  of  the  society  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  settlements,  and  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  missions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  amongst  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and  it  is  the 
neatest  and  best  conducted  one,  without  exception,  in  any 
part  of  America.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on 
arriving  at  it,  a  wish  to  see  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for  one  of  the  elders, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brother  Thomas,  a 
lively  fresh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
entered  the  room  :  he  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and 
waistcoat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ; 
there  was  goodness  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners 
were  so  open  and  unconstrained,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
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to  become  familiar  with  him  at  once.  When  we  were  ready 
to  sally  forth,  he  placed  himself  between  two  of  us,  and  lean- 
ing on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he  con- 
ducted  us  first  to  the  young  women's  house.  Here  we  were 
shewn  into  a  neat  parlour,  whilst  brother  Thomas  went  to 
ask  permission  for  us  to  see  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
superintendant  herself  came ;  brother  Thomas  introduced 
her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both  we  visited  the  dif- 
feVent  apartments. 

'  The  house  is  extensive,  and  the  passages  and  stair-cases 
are  commodious  and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  small,  and 
to  such  a  pitch  were  they  heated  by  stoves,  that  on  entering 
into  them  at  first  we  could  scarcely  breathe.  Tho  stoves, 
which  they  use,  are  built  in  the  German  style.  The  fire  is 
inclosed  in  a  large  box  or  case  formed  of  glazed  tiley,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conducted,  through  flues,  into  similar 
large  cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms,  by  which 
means  every  part  is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen 
females  or  more,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  were  seated  at 
work  in  each  apartment.  The  entrance  of  strangers  did  not 
interrupt  them  in  the  least :  they  went  on  with  their  work, 
and  except  the  inspectress,  who  never  failed  politely  to  rise 
and  speak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  seem  to  take  any  notice 
of  our  being  in  the  room. 

The  dress  of  the  sisterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is 
very  nearly  so.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  stuffgowns, 
with  aprons,  and  close  tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak 
in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  piece  of  ribband 
Pink  ribbands  are  said  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  those  who 
are  inclined  to  marry ;  however,  all  the  unmarried  women 
wore  them,  not  excepting  those  whose  age  and  features 
seemed  to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  votaries  of  Hymen. 

The  dormitory  of  the  female  house  is  a  very  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  upper  story,  which  is  aired  by  a  large  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling.    It  contains  about  fifty  boarded  beds  without 
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testers,  each  calculated  to  hold  oue  person.  They  sleep 
here  during  winter  time  in  the  German  style,  between  two 
feather  beds,  to  which  the  sheets  and  blankets  are  stitched 
fast ;  in  summer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit 
even  of  a  single  blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  different  apartments  of  the 
female  house,  we  were  conducted  by  the  supcrintendant  into 
a  sort  of  shop,  where  different  little  articles  of  fancy  work, . 
manufactured  by  the  sisterhood,  are  laid  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  always  expected  that  strangers  ^visiting  the 
house  will  lay  out  some  trifling  sum  here  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  society  expects  for  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a  stranger  throughout  every  part  of 
the  town. 

The  house  of  the  sisterhood  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  ut- 
most neatness  and  regularity,  as  do  likewise  the  young  men's 
and  the  widow^s  houses  ;  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  private  house  throughout  the  town.  The  mills, 
brewery,  &c.^which  are  built  upon  the  most  approved  plans, 
are  also  kept  in  the  very  neatest  order. 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  shewn  us  the  different  pub- 
lic buildings  and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houses 
of  several  of  the  married  men,  that  were  most  distinguislied 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  some  of  them,  particularly  at  the 
house  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained  with  very 
curious  pieces  of  workmanship. 

The  manufactures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem 
consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worsted 
caps  and  stockings,  gloves,  shoes,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware, &c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  stone,  adorned  witli 
pictures  from  sacred  history.  It  is  furnished  with  a  toler- 
able organ,  as  likewise  are  the  chapels  of  the  young  men's 
and  young  women's  houses  ;  they  accompany  their  hymns, 
betides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes^  &c.     The  whoU 
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society  attends  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one 
of  the  society  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his 
funeral,  which  is  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  though 
with  little  pomp  ;  they  never  go  into  mourning  for  their  de- 
parted friends. 

Every  house  in  the  town  is  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  excellent  water  from  a  spring,  which  is  forced  through 
pipes  by  means  of  an  hydruulic  machine  worked  by  water, 
and  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  supplied  with  water  in  every  room.  The 
machine  is  very  simple,  and  would  easily  raise  the  water  of 
the  spring,  if  necessary,  several  hundred  feet. 

The  spring  from  whence  the  houses  are  supplied  with 
water  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a 
large  stone  with  very  thick  walls,  is  erected.  Houses  like 
this  are  very  common  in  America ;  they  arc  called  spring 
bouses,  and  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat, 
milk,  butter,  &c.  during  the  heats  of  summer.  This  spring 
house  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town  ;  a  shelf 
or  board  in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  th.^ugh  there  is 
no  watch  placed  over  it,  ?nd  the  door  be  only  secured  by  a 
latch,  yet  every  person  is  certain  of  finding,  when  he  comes 
for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk,  &c.  exactly  in  the 
same  state  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  study  to  render  their  conduct  strictly 
cmformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  that  has  visited  their  set- 
tlements must  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduct  is 
truly  excellent,  and  is  such  as  would,  if  generally  adopted, 
make  men  happy  in  the  extreme.  'Ihey  live  together  like 
members  of  one  large  family  ;  the  most  perfect  harmony 
subsists  between  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  but  one  wish 
at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind  ; 
but  nothing  of  that  stitTness,  or  that  singularity,  prevalent 
amongst   the   Quakers,    is  observable    in    their  manners, 
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Wherever  their  society  has  extended  itself  in  Atiii'iica,  tli<^ 
most  happy  consequences  have  resulted  irum  it  ;  ^oud 
order  and  regularity  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  uf  the  neighbourhoud,  and  arts  and 
manufactures  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bcihlehem 
stands,  belongs  to  the  society,  as  well  us  the  lands  I'ur  a 
considerable  way  roun(!  the  town,  tlic  Moravians  here  arc 
not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders  ;  but  any  person  that 
will  conform  to  their  line  of  conduct  will  be  received  into 
their  society  with  readiness  and  cordiality. 

They  do  not  seem  desirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  increase  of 
people,  they  send  them  oflf  to  another  part  of  the  country^ 
there  to  form  a  new  settlement.  Since  Bothlohem  was  • 
founded,  they  have  established  two  other  towns,  namely, 
Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  these  stands  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming 
down  from  the  Blue  Mountains  you  pass  through  iv ;  it  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the 
same  plan. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  most 
pleasingly  diversified  with  rising  grounds  ;  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America.  Until 
within  a  few  years  past  this  neighbourhood  has  been  distin- 
guished for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  ;  but  fevers,  chiefly 
bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increased  to  a  great  degree  of 
late,  and  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  long  settled.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  this  increase  of  fevers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  it  appears  most  probably  to  be  owing  to  the 
unequal  quantities  of  rain  that  have  fallen  of  late  years,  and 
to  the  unprecedented  mildness  of  the  winters. 

Bethlehem  is  visited  during  summer  time  by  '.lumbers  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  are  led  thi- 
ther by  curiositv  or  pleasure  ;  and  regularly,  twice  a  week 
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throughout  the  year,  a  puhlio  stage  vvaggon  runs  between  U 
and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  distance  uf  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Nia- 
gara or  Newark,  are   those  remarkable   Falls  in  Niagara 
River,  which  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the   greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  known  world      The  road  leading 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Erie  runs  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  them.     This  road,  which  is  within  the  British  dominions, 
is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  steep  banks  of  the  river  : 
for  a  considerable  way  it  runs  close  to  their  very  edge,  and 
in  passing  along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained 
Vi'ith  a  variety  of  the  most  grand  and  beautiful  prospects. 
The  river,   instead  of  growing  narrow  as  you  proceed  up- 
wards, widens  considerably  ;  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  '.,and  here  it  assumes 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  it  is  inclosed,  seemingly  on 
all  side:;,  by  high  hills,  and  the  current,  owing  lib  the  great 
depth  of  the  water,  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  percepti- 
ble from  the  top  of  the  banks.     It  continues  thus  broad  for 
a  mile  i>.'  two,  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  are  contracted 
between  the  high  hills   on  each  side.     From  hence  up  to 
the  falls  the  current  is  exceedingly   irregular  and  rapid. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  situated  a  small  village,  that  has 
been  called  Queenstown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent  country, 
is  best  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Landing."     The  lake 
merchant  vessels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfect 
safety,   and  they  commonly  do  so,  to  deposit,  in  the  stores 
there,  such  goods  as  are  intended  to  be  sent  higher  up  tbc 
country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  furs,   &c.  that  have 
been  collected  at   the  various  posts  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  and  sent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingston, 
across  Lake  Ontario.     The  portage  from  this  place  to  the 
nearest  navigable  part  of  Niagara  River,  above  the  Falls, 
is  nine  miles  in  length. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queenstown,  the  country 
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in  the  nclglibourhuod  of  the  river  is  very  lovci ;  out  hero 
it  puts  on  a  diflerciit  aspect ;  u  confused  range  of  hills, 
covered  with  oaks  of  an  immense  size,  suddenly  rises  up 
before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  side  of  them 
is  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  traveller  to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  should  be  in 
one,  and  proceed  to  the  top  on  foot.  Beyond  these  hills 
you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level  country  ;  but  (he  soil 
here  differs  mnteriuUy  from  that  on  the  opposite  side  :  it 
consists  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and 
abounding  with  stones  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  next  Lake 
Onterio,  the  soil  is  of  a  yellowish  cast,  in  some  places  in- 
clining to  gravel  and  in  others  to  sand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which 
overhangs  the  little  village  of  Queenstown,  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  is  gratified  with  one  of  the  finest  prospects  that  can 
be  imagined  in  nature:  you  stand  amidst  a  clump  of  large 
oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  looking  downwards, 
perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hills  is  clothed,  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  the  tope  of  the 
houses  of  Queenstown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  ships 
moored  in  the  river  ;  the  ships  are  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
below  you,  and  their  masts  appear  like  slender  reeds  peep- 
ing up  amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  Carrying  your 
eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  see  it  diseinbogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  town  and  the  fort  :  the  lake  itself  terminates  your  view 
in  this  direction,  except  merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon, 
where  you  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  hills  of  Toronto. 
The  shore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand,  remains  in  its 
natural  state,  covered  with  one  continual  forest  ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  country  is  interspeised  with  cultivated 
fields  and  neat  farm  houses  down  to  the  yater's  edge.  The 
country  beyond  th.e  hills  is  much  Jess  cleared  than  that 
which  lies  toward  the  town  of  Niagara,  on  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river   . 
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From  the  fluHdon  change  of  the  race  of  the  country  in  the 
neighhourhood  of  Quecnstown,    and   the   equally  luddcQ 
change  in  the  river  with  respect  to  its  hreadlh,  depth  and 
current,  conjectures  have  been  formed,  that  the  great  fulls 
of  the  river  must  orit^i.'iully  have  been    situated  at  the  spot 
where  the  wiilers   are  so  abruptly  contracted  between  the 
hills  ;  and   indeed   it   is   highly  probable   thiit  this  was  the 
case,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  the  fulls  have  re- 
ceded  very  considerably  since   they    were  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and   that   they  are  still    receding  every  year  ; 
Mr.  Weld  says,  every  step  we  advanced  towards  them,  our 
expectations  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  ;  our  eyes  were  con- 
tinually on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mist  which 
hangs  over  them  ;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we 
stop  our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  sound ; 
neither,  however,  was  the  mist  to  be  seen,  nor  the  sound  to 
be  heard,  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;    nor  after 
having  crossed  over  them,  were  our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified 
This  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  disappointment,  and  we 
could  not  but  express  our  doubts  to  each  other,   that   the 
wondrous  accounts  we  had  so  frequently  heard  of  the  Falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impose 
on  the  minds  of  credulous  people  that  .  ..iabited  a  distant 
part  of  the  world.      These  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed 
when  we  found  that  after  having  approached  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  place,  the  mist  was  but  just  discernable,  and  that 
the  sound  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard  ;  yet  it  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  Falls 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  ;  and  the  cloud  formed  from  tlie  spray  may  be  even 
seen  still  farther  off  J  but  it  is  only  when   the  air  is  very 
clear,  and  there  is  a  fine  blue  sky,  which  however  are  com- 
mon occuirences  in  this  country,  that  the  clouds  can  be  seen 
at  such  a  great  distance.     The  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the 
Falls  afar  ofif  albo  depends  upon  the  state  of  the   atmos- 
phere ;  it  is  observed,  that  the  sound  can  be  beard  at  the 
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gr^nini  distnnoe  just  before  a  fieavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when 
the  wind  is  in  a  favourable  point  to  convey  the  sound  to* 
ward  the  listener  ;  tho  day  on  which  wc  firHt  approached 
the  Falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  loadini;^  to  Lake  Erie  which 
draws  nearest  to  the  fulIS)  there  is  a  small  village,  consi^ting^ 
of  about  half  a  dozen  straggling  houses  :  here  wc  alighted, 
and  having  disposed  of  our  horses,  and  made  a  slight  repast, 
in  order  to  prepare  us  fur  the  fatigue  wc  had  to  go  through, 
ve  crossed  over  some  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place 
surrounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
issued  thick  volumes  of  whitish  mist,  that  had  much  the 
appearance  of  smoke  issuing  from  large  heaps  of  burning 
weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place,  we 
descended  a  steep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walked 
for  some  distance  over  a  wet  marshy  piece  of  ground,  co- 
vered with  thick  bushes,  and  at  Inst  came  to  the  Table  Rock, 
so  called  from  the  remarkable  Hatness  of  its  surface,  and  its 
bearing  some  similitude  to  a  tabic.  This  rock  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above  the  top  of  which 
it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
sublime  ;  but  before  I  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
survey  of  the  river  and  falls. 

Niagara  River  issues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  after  a  course  of  thivty-six  miles  discharges  itself 
into  Lake  Ontario.  For  the  first  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
it  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water; 
but  the  current  is  so  extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the 
channel  so  intricate,  on  account  of  the  numberless  large 
rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  vessels  than  bateaux 
ever  attempt  to  pass  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  seen  either  along  the 
shores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  smoothly 
along,  though  the  current  continues  very  strong.     The  river 
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runs  thus  evenly,  and  h  navigable  with  safety  for  bateaux 
as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  whiohis  about  three  miles  above 
the  falls  ;  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  beconaes  rocky,  and 
the  waters  are  violently  agitated  by  passing  down  succes- 
sive rapids,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  were  a  boat  by  any 
chance  to  be  carried  a  little  way  beyond  Chippeway,  where 
people  usually  stop,  nothing  could  save  it  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.     With  such  as- 
tonishing impetuosity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in 
these  rapids,  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  from  the  top  of 
the  banks  is  sufficient  to  make  you  shudder.     I  must  in  this 
place,  however,  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  on  each  side  of 
the  river  that  the  waters  are  so   much   troubled ;   in  the 
middle  of  it,   though  the  current  is  also  there  uncommonly 
swift,  yet  the  breakers  are  not  so  dangerous  but  boats  may 
pass  down,   if  dexterously  managed,   to  an  island  which 
divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.     To  go  down  to  this 
island  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  at  some  distance  above  Chip-' 
peway,  where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  whole  way  thither;  if  the  boats 
were  suffered  to  get  out  of  their  course  ever  so  little,  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent, and  bring  them  again  into  it;  they  would  be  irresisti- 
bly carried  towards  the  falls,  and  destruction  must  inevit- 
ably  follow.     In  returning  from  the  island  tuere  is  still 
more  difficulty  and  danger  than  in  '^oing  to  it.     Notwith- 
standing these  circumstances,  nun  jers  of  persons  have  the 
foolhardiness  to  proceed  to  this  island,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  opposite  side  of  it,  or  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  they  had  been 
upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidst  the  rocks  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls;  at  last 
coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  precipice,  it  tumbles 
headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption from  rocks  in  its  descent.    Just  at  the  precipice 
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(lie  mer  takes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line 
of  the  falls,  instead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the 
shortest  direction,  runs  obliquely  across.     The  width  of  the 
falls  is  considerably  greater  than  the  width  of  the  river, 
measured  below  the  precipice.     The  river  does  not  rush 
down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken  sheet,   but  it  is  divided 
by  islands  into  three  distinct  collateral  falls.     The   most 
stupendous  of  these  is  that  on  the  north-western  or  British 
side  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horse-shoe 
FaL)  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
horsC'Sfaoe.     The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet,  whereas  the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high  ;  but  to  its  inferior  height  it  is  indebted 
principally  for  its  grandeur;  the  precipice,  and  of  couise 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  it^  being  so  much  lower  at  the 
one  side  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  side,  and  rushes 
down  with  greater  velocity  at  that  side  than  it  does  at  the 
other,  as  the  rapids  above  the  precipice  are  strongest  there. 
It  is  from  the  centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  that  arises  that 
prodigious  cloud  of  mist  which  may  be  seen  so  far  oif.     The 
extent  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  fre- 
quently viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  less  than  six  hundred 
yards  in  circumference.     The  island  which  separates  it  from 
the  next  fall  is  supposed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide ;  the  second  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide ;  the 
next  island  about  thirty  yards;  and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  situated  towards 
the  side  of  the  river  on  which  that  fort  stands,  h  adjudged 
to  measure  at  least  as  much  as  the  large  island.     The  whole 
extent  of  the  precipice,  therefore,  including  the  islands,  is, 
according  to  this  computation,  thirteen  nundred  and  thirty- 
five  yards.    This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  statemer.t. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  the  line  df  the  falls  altogether 
exceeds  an  English  mile.     The  quantity  of  water  carried 
P.  V.  17.  F  F  p 
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down  the  falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
670,255  tons  per  minute,  though  calculated  simply  from  the 
following  data,  which  ought  to  be  correct,  as  coming  from 
an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the  King's  ships  on 
Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  respect  with  that  body 
of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, is  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  the  water  is  six  feet 
deep,  and  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an 
hour ;  but  Niagara  river,  between  this  part  of  Lpke  Erie 
and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  creeks, 
the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be  ;  if  we  say 
that  six  hundred  an  J  seventy-two  thousand  tons  of  water  are 
precipitated  down  the  falls  every  minute,  the  quantitv  will 
not  probably  be  much  over-rated.  •      ■;    •'■  !  <  ,>     '  ' 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  situated  on  the  British 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 
Plere  the  spectator  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the  circumjacent 
shores,  covered  with  thick  woods ;  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall, 
some  yards  below  him ;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  dis- 
tance  to  the  left ;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into 
which,  if  he  has  but  courage  to  approach  to  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  rock,  he  may  look  down  perpendicularly.  The  as- 
tonishment excited  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  different  objects  which  he  contemplates  from 
hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  persons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  first  time,  can  for  some  minutes  collect  themselves  suili- 
ciently  to  be  able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the 
stupendous  scene  before  them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once ;  it  must  gradually  make 
itself  acquainted,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  scene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
wonder ;  and  such  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  re- 
quire, that  many  of  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  scene  at  their  leisure,  for  years  together, 
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ii&Ye  thought  that  every  time  they  beheld  it,  each  part  has 
appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  sublime,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  at  the  time  of  their  last  visit  that  they  have  been 
able  to  discover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we 
returned  to  the  fields  the  same  way  by  which  we  had  de- 
scended, pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  officer  of  engineers 
accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  cataract,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  was 
perhaps,  the  best  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  possible  to  pursue  your  way  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  considerable  viay 
downwards  ;  but  the  bushes  are  so  exceedingly  thick,  and 
the  ground  so  rugged,  that  the  task  would  be  arduous  in  the 
extreme.        • 

The  next  spot  from  which  we  surveyed  the  falls,  was  from 
the  part  of  the  clifT  nearly  opposite  to  that  end  of  the  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  which  lies  next  to  the  island.  You  stand 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  some  bushes,  the  tops 
of  which  have  been  cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view. 
From  hence  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  the  whole  cataract, 
and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  other  place.  The  prospect 
from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  less  grand  than 
from  any  other  spot.  The  officer  who  so  politely  directed 
our  movements  on  this  occasion  was  so  struck  with  the  view, 
that  he  once  had  a  wooden  house  constructed,  and  drawn 
down  here  by  oxen,  in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finished 
several  different  drawings  of  the  cataract :  one  of  these 
we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of,  which  exhibited  a  view 
of  the  cataract  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  most  curi- 
ous and  wonderful  state.  The  ice  in  winter  accumulates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cataract  in  immense  mounds,  and  huge 
icicles,  like  the  pillars  of  a  massy  building,  hang  pendant  in 
many  places  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom. 
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Having  left -this  place,  we  returoed  once  more  through 
the  woods  bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  op^en  fields, 
and  then  directed  our  course  by  a  circuitous  piith,  about  one 
mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of  the  cliff  where  it  is  possible  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ca&aract.     The  river,  for  joany 
miles  bcio  w  the  precipice,  is  bounded  ou  each  side  by  stf^ep^aud 
in  most  parts  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except 
at  two  places,  where  large  masses  of  earth  aod  rocks  have 
crumbled  down,  and  ladders  have  been  placed  from  pne  break 
to  another,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.    The  iirst 
of  these  places  which  you  come  to  in  walking  along  the  river, 
from  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  downwards,  is  called  (he  "  Indian 
Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  constructed  there  by  tho 
Indians.     There  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there 
are  several,  one  below  the  other,  consist  simply  of  long  pine 
trees,  with  notches  cut  in  their  sides,  for  the  passenger  to 
rest  his  feet  on.     The  trees,  even  when  first  placed  tltere, 
would  vibrate  as  you  stepped  upon  them,  owing  to  their 
being  so  long  and  slender ;  age  has  rendered  ilieufi  stUl  less 
firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  s<afe,  jLhough 
many  persons  are  still  in  the  habit  of  descending  by  their 
means.     We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  by  this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is 
lower  down  the  river,  called  Mrs.  Sinaicoe's  Ladder,  the 
ladders  having  been  originally  placed  there  lor  the  accum- 
modation  of  the  lady  of  the  governor.     This  route  is  much 
more  frequented  than  the  other ;  the  jfudders,  pr:Operly  90 
called,  are  strong,  and  firmly  placed,  md  noo?  of  theip, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  (he  cliff,  are  required  to  be 
of  such  a  great  length  but  what  even  a  Ia4y  mighlt  pass  up 
or  down  them  without  fear  of  danger.     Tp  descend  over  the 
rugged  rooks,  however,  the  whole  way  down  to  the  bottoiu 
of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking,  and  few 
ladies,   I  believe,   could  be  found  of  s^ifiicient  slreogth  (4 
body  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  such  an  expoditioUf 
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On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  huge  piles  of  mis-shapen  rocks,  witli  great 
masses  of  earth  and  rooks  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
cliffy  and  oTergrown  with  pines  and  cedars  hanging  over  your 
head,  apparently  ready  (o  crumble  down  and  crush  you  to 
atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads 
downwards,  being  suspended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that 
when  part  of  it  gave  way  the  trees  did  not  fall  altogether. 
The  river  before  you  here  is  somewhat  more  than  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  a  little  to  the 
right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  seen  to  great  advantage  : 
what  you  see  of  the  Horse-ehoe  Fall  also  appears  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view ;  the  projecting  cliff  conceals  nearly 
one  half  of  it .  The  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  skirted  at  bottom 
by  milk  white  foam,  which  ascends  in  thick  volumes  from 
the  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  seen  to  rise  above  the  fall  like 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Horse- shoe  Fall ; 
nevertheless  the  spray  is  so  considerable,  that  it  descends  on 
the  opposit'^  side  of  the  rivert  ^t  ttie  foot  of  Simcoe^s  Itad- 
der,.  like  ram. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  proceeded 
towards  the  Qrcat  Fall)  along  the  strand,  which  for  a  con^ 
siderable  part  of  the  way  thither  consists  of  horizontal  beds 
pf  limestone  rock^  covered  with  gravel,  , except,  indeed^ 
where  great  piles  of  stone  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the 
cliff.  These  horizontal  beds  of  rocks,  in  some  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  river,  forming  points  which  break  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  occasion  strong  eddies  along  particular 
parts  of  the  shore.  Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of 
fishes,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  various  other  animals,  unable 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  river  above  the  falls,  have  been 
carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally  terribly 
bhattered,  and  the  carcases  of  all  the  large  animals,  parti- 
cularly of  the  large  fishes,  are  found  very  much  bruised.  A 
dreadful  stench  arises  from  the  ouantity  of  putrid  matter 
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lyin^  on  the  shore,  and  numberless  birds  of  prey,  attracted 
by  it,  are  always  seen  hovering  round  tlie  place. 

Amongst  the  many  numerous  stories  current  in  the  coun<* 
try,  relating  to  this  wonderful  cataract>  there  is  one  thai 
records  the  hapless  fate  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  select,  as 
the  truth  is  unquestionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this 
tale,  intoxicated,  it  seems,  with  spirits,  had  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  bis  canoe,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  beach  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  squaw  sat  on  the  shore  to  watch  him.  Whilst  they 
were  in  this  situation,  a  sailor  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  happened  to  pass  by ;  be  was 
struck  with  the  charms  of  the  squaw,  and  instantly  deter- 
mined upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature,  however, 
unwilling  to  gratify  his  desires,  hastened  to  the  canoe  to 
arouse  her  husband  ;  but  before  she  could  effect  her  purpose, 
the  sailor  cut  the  cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  fastened,  and 
set  it  adrift.  It  quickly  floated  away  with  the  stream  from 
the  fatal  spot,  and  ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  was  carried 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was  distinctly 
seen  by  several  persons  that  were  standing  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  whose  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  singularity  of 
the  appearance  of  a  canoe  in  such  a  part  of  the  river.  The 
violent  motion  of  the  waves  soon  awoke  the  Indian;  he 
started  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and  perceiving  his  danger, 
instantly  seized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  most  surprising 
exertions  to  save  himself ;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that  all 
his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  stemming  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current,  he  with  great  composure  put  aside  his  paddle, 
wrapt  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himself  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  hur- 
ried down  the  precipice,  but  neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were 
ever  seen  more.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happe>^  to  h,  carried  down 
the  falls  re-appear  at  the  bottoni. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the 
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■trand  fur  some  distance  without  inconvenience  ;  but  as  you 
approach  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and 
more  rugi^ed.  In  some  places  where  the  cliff  has  crumbled 
down,  huge  mounds  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge,  oppose  your  course ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
pass  (hem  ;  and  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a  stranger  would 
never  find  his  way  to  the  opposite  side  ;  for  to  get  there  it 
is  necessary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl 
on  your  hands  and  knees  through  long  dark  holes,  where 
passages  are  left  open  between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees. 
After  passing  these  mounds,  you  have  to  cKmb  from  rock  to 
rock  close  under  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but  little  space  here 
between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  these  rocks  are  so 
slippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moisture  from  the  spray, 
which  descends  very  heavily,  without  the  utmost  precaution 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  a  fall.  At  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owin^ 
to  the  spray,  as  if  each  had  been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  prevent  you  from  passing 
to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Fall ;  and  you  might  even  proceed 
behind  the  prodigious  sheet  of  water  that  comes  pouring 
down  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  for  the  water  falls  from 
the  edge  of  a  projecting  rock  ;  and,  moreover,  caverns  of  a 
very  considerable  size  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition 
of  the  water,  which  extends  some  way  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  river.  I  advanced  within  about  six 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  sheet  of  water,  just  far  enough  to 
peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here  my  breath  was 
nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  wirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
cussion of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  against  the  rocks.  I 
confess  I  hud  no  inclination  at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor, 
indeed,  any  of  us  afterwards  attempted  to  explore  the 
dreary  confines  of  these  caverns,  where  death  seemed  to 
await  him  that  should  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threat- 
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cning jaws.  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  at  this  place.  Your  senses  are  ap- 
palled by  the  siglit  of  the  immense  body  of  water  that  comes 
pouring'  doivn  so  closely  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  stupend- 
ous precipix;e,  and  by  the  thundering  sound  of  the  billows 
dashing  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  caverns  below  ;  you 
tremble  with  reverential  fear,  when  you  consider  that  a  blast 
df  the  whirlwind  might  sweep  you  from  off  the  slippery 
racks  on  which  you  stand,  and  precipitate  you  into  the  dread- 
ful' gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the  power  of  man  could 
hot  cxiricate  you  ;  you  feel  what  an  insignificant  being  you 
are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  com- 
manded the  waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  first  discovered  they  have 
recfeded  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  disrupture  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  precipice.  The  rocks  at  bottom  are 
first  loosened  by  the  constant  action  of  water  upon  them; 
iiiey  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  those  at  top  beiig 
dius  undermined,  are  soon  broken  by  the  weight  of  tie 
water  rushing  over  them  ;  even  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  re- 
cedtid  several  yards.  The  commodore  of  the  King's  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  employed  on  that  lake  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  said,  that  when  he  first  came  into  the  country 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  young  men  to  go  to  the  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  falls  ;  that  after  dining  there,  they  used 
frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  fUIls;  and  soinetimes  to  proceed  through  the 
water,  even  beyond  these  rocks.  No  such  rocks  are  to  be 
seen  at  present ;  and  were  a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into 
the  river  from  the  island,  he  would  be  inevitably  swept  away 
by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  were  originally  situated  at  Queenstown  ;  and  indeed 
lire  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river 
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from  the  present  falls  downward,  the  more  reason  is  there  to 
iinagiu'.  that  such  a  conjecture  is  well  founded.     From  the 
precipice  nearly  down  to  Queenstown,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  strewed  with  large  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and 
rugged;  circumstances  which  plainly  denote  that  some  great 
disruption  has  taken  place  along  this  part  of  the  river  ;  and 
we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it,  as  there  are  evident 
marks  of  the  action  of  water  upon  the  sides  of  the  banks, 
and  considerably  above  their  present  bases.     Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rise  near  these  marks  during  the 
greatest  floods;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  must  have 
been  once  much  more  elevated  than  it  Is  at  present.    Below 
Queenstown,  however,  there  are  no  traces  on  the  banks  to 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was  ever  much 
higher  there  than  it  is  now.     The  sudden  increase  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  just  below  the  hills  at  Queenstown,  and 
its  sudden  expansion  there  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  waters  must  for  a  great  length  of  time  have 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus  have  formed  that 
extensive  deep  basin  below  the  village.     In  the  river,  a  mile 
or  two  above  Queenstown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool, 
owing  to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed ;  this  hole  was  probably  also 
formed  by  the  waters  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the 
same  spot,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  which  composed  the 
then  precipice  having  remained  firmer  than  those  at  any 
other  place  did.     Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  gieat  fall,  in- 
stead of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  once  pro- 
jected in  the  middle.     For  a  century  past,  however,  it  has 
remained  nearly  in  the  present  form;  and  as  the  ebullition 
of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract  is  so  much  great- 
er at  the  centre  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other  part,  and  as 
the  water  consequently  acts  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may   remain  nearly  in  the  same  form  for  ages  to 
come. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of 
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white  concrete  substance,  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
called  spray.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  it  is  formed 
from  eartldy  particles  of  the  water,  which  descendinjf, 
owin^  to  their  great  specific  gravity,  <juicker  than  the  other 
particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mass.  This  concrete  substance  has  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  petrified  froth  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  found 
adhering;  to  those  rocks  against  which  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  froth  that  floats  upon  the  water,  is  washed  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  ascending  the  cliff  till  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  have  found 
our  way  up  in  the  dark,  I  verily  believe  we  should  have 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until  mididght.  Just  as  we 
left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  rainbows 
that  ever  I  beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  spray  that  arose 
from  the  fall.  It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the 
rainbow  is  seen  in  perfection ;  for  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  steep  precipice,  shade  the  sun  from  the  spray  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  less  difficult  of  access 
now  than  they  were  some  years  ago;  Charlevoix,  who 
visited  them  in  the  year  1720,  tells  us,  that  they  were  only 
to  be  viewed  from  one  spot ;  and  that  from  thence  the  spec- 
tator bad  only  a  side  prospect  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  descended  to  the  bottom,  be  would  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  caverns  underneath  the 
precipice,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  case  from  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  falling  of  the  waters ;  from  the  number  of 
carcases  washed  up  there  on  different  parts  of  the  strand, 
and  would  also  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  totally  disbelieved,  namely,  that  fish 
were  oftentimes  unable  to  stem  the  rapid  current  above  the 
falls,  and  were  consequently  carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  visiting  the  falls  is  about 
the  middle  of  September ;  for  then  the  woods  are  seen  in  at! 
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their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  au- 
tumn ;  and  the  sjiectator  is  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin. 
In  the  summer  season  you  met  with  rattle- snakes  at  every 
step,  and  musquitoes  swarm  so  thickly  in  the  air,  that  to 
use  a  common  phrase  of  the  country,  "  you  might  cut  tlieni 
with  a  knife."  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember elfectually  banish  these  noxious  animals. 

The  natives  who  visit  Cumberland  House  calculate  the 
value  of  all  articles  by  beaver  skins  ;  a  black  fox  skin  or  a 
large  bear  skin  is  equal  to  four  beaver  skins,  and  so  of  all 
other  animals.  A  fowling  piece  will  purchase  fifteen  beaver 
skins,  and  a  coarse  woollen  blanket  is  equal  to  eight  skins. 
These  regulations  do  not  bear  a  correct  proportion  as  to 
their  cost  by  the  trading  companies ;  but  having  obtained 
this  standard,  their  dealings  are  regulated  by  this  rule. 

The  Indians  obtain  credit  for  their  articles  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  to  repay  by  skins  which  they  procure  by  hunting  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  In  general  they  faithfully  fulfil 
thcdr  engagements. 

(-•  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  about  thirty  men  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  about  the  same  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  North-west  Company  have  still  a  greater 
number.  Their  support  is  principally  fish  caught  at  Beaver 
Lake,  about  fifty  miles  distance,  where  nearly  three  thou- 
sand were  caught  during  the  season  in  which  Captain  Frank- 
lin's party  wintered  there. 

The  greater  part  of  the  servants  of  the  company  iAie 
Indian  women  for  their  wives,  and  their  progeny  are  be- 
coming very  numerous.  There  is  indeed  but  little  restraint 
upon  their  moral  conduct ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  much  education,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  congenial  to  European 
manners.  The  girls  are  frequently  wives  at  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  sometimes  they  sell  their  wives  for  a  season  or 
altogether,  receiving  some  small  articles  in  exchange. 
;^  Having  given  a  description  of  the  names,  character,  and 
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jLjenerttl  habits  of  many  of  tlio  vjirious  tiilios  scattered  over 
the  cold  iiortlieni  parts  of  America,  it  will  be  proper  to 
Fcsuiiie  the  narative. 

Captain  Franklin  liavini^  determined  to  proceed  during 
the  winter  beyond  tlu^  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  state<l  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  order   to  procnre  such  further 
information  as  the  servants  of  the  Com|)iU)ies  resident  there 
inif>^ht  afford,  and  beini^  furnished  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ments, set  out  on  his  journey  on  the  IHlh  of  January,  1H:?0. 
The  party  consisted  of  (.hiptain  Franklin,  Mr.  Uack,  and 
John    Hepburn.      Each   individual   carried   a    blanket,    a 
hatchet,  a  flint,  steel  and   tinder.     They  had  two  sledge.s\ 
and  two  carioles,  which  is  a  sledge  with  a  covering  of  lea- 
ther affixed  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
They  wore  leathern  trowsers,  which  closed  round  the  mo- 
cassins or  Indian  shoes,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  snow.     The 
gentlemen  who  managed  the  concerns  of  the  two  companies 
provided  the  dogs  whtoh  were  necessary  to  draw  the  sledges, 
and  proper  persons  to  drive  them.     They  also  attended  to 
the  providing  and  arrangement  of  the  articles  necessary  to 
be  taken,  which  when  stowed  in  the  sledges,  almost  filled 
them.     Thr^e  dogs  were  attached  to  each  sledge,  which 
when  filled  was  rather  more  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  this  the  dogs  generally  proceeded  at  the   rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day.     Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hood  and 
Mr.  Connolly  accompanied  the  party  a  short  distance,  and 
then  returned  to  Cumberland  House,  bidding  farewell  for 
a  season  to  their  companions. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  joined  the 
party  with  four  sledges,  having  to  go  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse. 
The  snow  being  deep  tlie  party  proceeded  in  a  line,  so  that 
each  followed  in  the  same  track.  After  proceeding  about 
six  miles  they  encamped  for  the  night ;  after  clearing  the 
ground  and  covering  the  place  with  branches  of  'rees,  they 
spread  their  blankets  upon  them,  and  making  a  good  fire 
compostd  themselves  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
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On  the  tlilrd  day  of  (luMr  Joiinify  llioy  woro  ovcrlukt'ii  by 
Mr.  Isbester,  l)i-longini>-  to  the  IhidHOir^  Itay  ('oinpiiiiy, 
and  uii  Orkney  man  who  was  a  st^rvnnt  of  the  Com|>any. 
Mr.  Isht'ster's  province  was*  to  colhict  furs  from  llio  Indians. 
Tor  this  |)ur|)or"  ho  had  to  seek  out  tlio  Indians  on  parts  of 
this  dreary  w.vste  where  it  had  been  previously  aj;reed  they 
i,tiould  hunt.  With  this  precarious  information  he  went  for- 
ward a|>parently  without  concern,  althoui^h  he  hud  aot  viiore 
than  a  week's  provision  ;  and  althou!>-h  it  frequently  occurs 
thit  the  indiuns  remove  from  the  appointed  phices  uf  meet- 
in*^  when  their  eilbrts  are  attended  with  but  little  success; 
indeed  he  hud  on  a  former  journey  been  four  days  without 
food  cither  for  himself  or  dogs. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  they  met  with  two  dead  red  deer, 
at  the  base  of  a  precipice.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  driven  over  the  precis  ice  by  a  party  of  wolves.  It  is 
said  that  while  a  herd  i^  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves, 
who  are  upon  the  watch  for  their  prey^  will  often  assemble 
in  great  numbers  and  so  surround  the  herd,  that  having  no 
means  of  escape  any  other  way,  they  juuip  frono  these  high 
clilT's  and  are  often  killed  by  the  fall.  A  wolf  this  day  passed 
close  by  the  man  who  was  beating  the  track,  but  ofiered  no 
violence. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  after  travelling  seventeen  miles,  they 
came  to  a  deserted  house  belonging  to  the  Company  at 
Upper  Nippeween,  where  they  passed  the  night ;  but  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  being  without  doors  or  win- 
dows, afforded  them  so  little  shelter,  that  they  found  the 
place  less  comfortable  than  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  The 
following  morning  was  severely  oold  ;  but  as  there  was  little 
wind  they  did  not  experience  more  inconvenience  than  for- 
merly, and  found  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  but  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  affected  their 
feelings  the  most. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  party  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  establishment  which  the  traders  had  been  com- 
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pelled  to  abandon  through  the  fraudulent  habits  of  the  Stone 
Indians,  who  not  only  stole  all  they  possibly  could,  but  some 
years  previous  had  murdered  the  party  who  resided  here. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  party  arrived  at  a  place  near  the 
Net-settins^  river,  where  there  is  a  figure  of  their  god 
Kepoochikawn,  which  was  formerly  held  in  veneration 
and  is  still  respected.  Formerly  offerings  were  made  to  it 
in  abundance,  but  the  reputation  in  which  this  god  was  held 
has  much  declined.  By  this  time  the  provisions  became 
scarce,  and  the  dogs  had  been  so  scantily  supplied  that  they 
forced  opeii  a  box,  containing  various  other  articles,  to  pro- 
cure a  small  pi^'^ee  of  meat  which  had  been  placed  there  for 
security. 

At  day-light  on  the  thirty-first  the  party  renewed  their 
journey,  anxious  to  get  to  Carlton  House,  the  next  station 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  they  arrived  about 
noon,  and  met  with  a  welcome  reception  from  Mr.  Prudens, 
who  had  charge  of  the  place.  They  were  quickly  supplied  with 
buffalo  steaks,  to  appease  their  hungry  appetites  ;  and  after- 
wards enjoyed  the  further  comforts  of  a  change  of  dress, 
liaving  travelled  for  fourteen  days  without  possessing  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

Captain  Franklin  felt  disappointed  at  learning  that  a  party 
of  the  Stone  Indians  had  left  the  house  the  preceding  day, 
as  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  them  ;  however  he 
was  afterwards  so  far  gratified  as  to  find  that  every  day  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Carlton  House,  one  or  more  of  these 
people  came  there.     Their  appearance  indicated  nothing  of 
that  ferocity  of  character  which  is  attributed  to  them.  Their 
countenances  are  affable  and  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and 
expressive,    nose  aquiline,    teeth   white  and  regular,   the 
forehead  bold,  the  cheek-bones  rather  high.     Their  figure 
is  usually  good,  above  the  middle  size,  with  slender,  but 
well  proportioned  limbs.     Their  colour  is  a  light  copper, 
and  they  have  a  profusion  of  very  black  hair,  which  hangs 
over  the  ears,  and  shades  the  face.     Their  dress,  which  is 
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extremely  neat  and  convenient,  consists  of  a  vest  and  trow- 
sers  of  leather  fitted  to  the  body  ;  over  these  a  buffalo  robe 
is  thrown  gracefully.  These  dresses  are  in  general  cleaned 
with  white-mud,  a  sort  of  marl,  though  some  use  red  earth, 
a  kind  of  bog-iron-ore ;  but  this  colour  neither  looks  so 
light,  nor  forms  such  an  agreeable  contrast  as  the  white  with 
the  black  hair  of  the  robe.  Their  quiver  hangs  behind  them, 
and  in  the  hand  is  carried  the  bow,  with  an  arrow  always 
ready  for  attack  or  defence,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  gun  ; 
they  also  carry  a  bag  containing  materials  for  making  a  fire, 
some  tobacco,  the  calumet  or  pipe,  and  whatever  valuables 
they  possess.  This  bag  is  neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills.  Thus  equipped,  the  Stone  Indian  bears  himself  with 
an  air  of  perfect  independence. 

The  only  articles  of  European  commerce  they  require  in 
exchange  for  the  meat  they  furnish  to  the  trading  post,  are 
tobacco,  knives,  ammunition,  and  spirits,  and  occasionally 
some  beads,  but  more  frequently  buttons,  which  they  string 
in  their  hair  as  ornaments.  A  successful  hunter  will  proba- 
bly have  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  hanging  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  locks  of  hair,  from  each  side  of  the  forehead.  At 
the  end  of  these  locks,  small  coral  bells  are  sometimes  at- 
tached, which  tingle  at  every  motion  of  the  head,  a  noise 
which  seems  greatly  to  delight  the  wearer;  sometimes  strings 
uf  buttons  are  bound  round  the  head  like  a  tiara ;  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers  gracefully  crowns  the  head. 

The  Stone  Indians  steal  whatever  they  can,  particularly 
horses;  these  animals  they  maintain  are  common  property, 
sent  by  the  Almighty  for  the  general  use  of  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  taken  wherever  met  with  ;  still  they  admit  the 
right  of  the  owners  to  watch  them,  and  to  prevent  theft  if 
possible.  This  avowed  disposition  on  their  part  calls  forth 
the  strictest  vigilance  at  the  difTerent  posts  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  most  daring  attacks  are  often  made  with  suc- 
cess, sometimes  on  parties  of  three  or  four,  but  ofteuer  on 
individuals.     About  two  years  ago  a  band  of  them  had  the 
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audacity  to  attempt  to  take  away  some  horses  which  were 
grazing  before  the  gate  of  the  North-west  Company's  fort ; 
and,  after  braving  the  fire  from  the  few  people  then  at  the 
establishment  through  the  whole  day,  and  returning  their 
shots  occasionally,  they  actually  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prise.    One  man   was  killed  on  each  side.     They  usually 
strip  defenceless  persons  whom  they  meet  of  all  their  gar- 
ments, but  particularly  of  those  which  have  buttons,  and 
leave  them  to  travel  home  in  that  state,  however  severe  the 
weather.     If  resistance  be  expected,  they  not  unfrequentiy 
murder  before  they  attempt  to  rob.     The  traders,  when  they 
travel,  invariably  keep  some  men  on  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, whilst  the  others  sleep;  and  often  practise  the  strata- 
gem of  lighting  a  fire  at  sun-set,  which  they  leave  burning, 
and  mov'j  on  after  dark  to  a  more  distant  encampment — yet 
these  precautions  do  not  always  baffle  the  depredators.  Such 
is  the  description  of  men  whom  the  traders  of  this  river  have 
constantly  to  guard  against.     It  must  require  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  much  experience  of  their  manners, 
to  overcome  the  apprehensions  their  hostility  and  threats  are 
calculated  to  excite.   Through  fear  of  having  their  provision 
and  supplies  entirely  cut  off,  the  traders  are  often  obliged  to 
overlook  the  grossest  offences,  even  murder,  though  the 
delinquents  present  themselves  with  unblushing  effrontery 
almost  immediately  after  the  fact,  and  perhaps  boast  of  it. 
They  do  not,  on  detection,  consider  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  deliver  up  what  they  have  stolen  without  receiv- 
ing an  equivalent. 

The  Stone  Indians  keep  in  amity  with  their  neighbours 
the  Crees  from  motives  of  interest ;  and  the  two  tribes  unite 
in  determined  hostility  against  the  nations  dwelling  to  the 
westward,  which  are  generally  called  Slave  Indians — a 
term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Crees  to  those  tribes  against 
whom  they  have  waged  successful  wars.  The  Slave  Indians 
are  said  greatly  to  resemble  the  Stone  Indians,  hei.ug  equally 
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desperate  and  daring;  in  their  acts  of  aggression  and  dis- 
honesty towards  the  traders. 

These  parties  go  to  war  almost  every  summer,  and  some- 
times muster  three  or  four  hundred  horsemen  on  eacli  side. 
Their  leaders,  in  approaching  the  foe,  exercise  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  most  skilful  generals  ;  and  whenever  either  party 
considers  that  it  has  gained  the  best  ground,  or  finds  it  can 
surprise  the  other,  the  attack  is  made.     They  advance  at 
once  to  close  quarters,  and  the  slaughter  is  consequently 
great,  though  the  battle  may  be  short.     The  prisoners  of 
either  sex  a:c  seldom  spared,  but  slain  on  the  spot  with 
wanton  cruelty.     The  dead  are  scalped,  and  he  is  consi- 
dered the  bravest  person  who  bears  the  greatest  number  of 
scalps  from  the  field.     These  are  afterwards  attached  to  his 
war  dress,  and  worn  as  proofs  of  his  prowess.     The  victori- 
ous party,  during  a  certain  time,  blacken  their  faces  and 
every  part  of  their  dress  in  token  of  joy,  and  in  that  state 
they  often  come  to  the  establishment,  if  near,  to  testify  their 
delight  by  dancing  and  singing,  bearing  all  the  horrid  in- 
signia of  war,  to  display  their  individual  feats.     When  in 
mourning,  they  completely  cover  their  dress  and  hair  with 
white  mud. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  party  accompanied  Mr.  Pru- 
dens  to  an  encampment  of  Cree  Indians,  about  six  miles 
from  the  house.  The  largest  tent  belonged  to  the  chief, 
who  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Fresh  grass  was  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  buffalo  skins  placed  for  them  to  sit  on. 
After  a  short  conversation  the  English  party  invited  the 
Indians  to  smoke  the  calumet,  upon  which  others  joined  the 
party,  and  the  women  and  children  retired,  as  was  always 
the  custom  on  such  occasions.  The  cal>  ot  having  been 
lighted,  on  being  handed  to  the  chief,  he  pointed  with  it  to 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  taking  three  whiffs  gave  the 
calumet  to  the  Indian  who  sat  next  him ;  this  person  having 
taken  the  same  number  of  whiffs  handed  it  to  the  next  and 
thus  it  went  round.     After  this  some  spirits  mixed  with 
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water  were  handed  to  the  chief,  on  receiving  winch  he  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  tlie  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  cause 
plentv  of  buffaloes  to  come  into  their  pound,  that  they  all 
might  enjoy  health,  and  also  other  blessings.  In  the  course 
of  his  supplications,  his  companions  frequently  exclaimed 
aha  !  Having  concluded  his  address,  he  drank  of  the  liquor 
and  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  it  went  round  as  before.  When 
these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  whole  party  indulged 
more  freely  in  smoking  and  drinking  as  suited  their  inclina- 
tions. One  individual  Indian  however  not  indulgn.g  in  these 
pursuits,  was  ridiculed  for  his  forbearance  ;  but  it  appeared 
by  the  statement  of  the  residents  at  Carlton  House,  that  his 
conduct  as  a  hunter,  and  in  all  his  dealings,  was  most  con- 
sistent and  upright,  and  that  his  refraining  from  a  participa- 
tion of  these  indulgences  was  in  consequence  of  his  convic- 
tion of  their  injurious  tendency. 

■  During  the  above  visit  some  Stone  Indians  arrived,  and 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Captain 
Franklin  being  considered  by  these  people  as  a  consmerable 
chief,  took  upon  himself  to  harangue  them  on  the  necessity  of 
their  being  kind  to  the  traders,  and  in  being  careful  to  pro- 
vide them  V  ith  provisions  and  skins.  He  also  required  them 
not  to  comtait  thefts,  and  said  that  if  they  attended  to  his  ad- 
vice he  would  mention  their  conduct  to  their  Great  Father 
(by  which  they  understand  the  king  of  Great  Britain),  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  acquire  his  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. To  this  advice  they  all  attentively  listened  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  due  attention  to  it. 

Having  finished  ihis  address,  the  English  party  went  to 
visit  different  tents  and  also  the  buffalo  pound. 

This  pound  was  a  fenced  circular  space  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  was  banked  up  with  snow, 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals  that 
once  have  entered.  For  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  pound,  slakes  were  driven  into  the  ground 
at  nearly  equal  distances  of  about  twenty  yards  ;  these  were 
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intended  to  represent  men,  and  to  deter  the  animals  from 
attempting  to  break  out  on  eitlier  side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  the  pound,  branches  of  trees  were  placed  between 
these  stakes  to  screen  the  Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them 
to  await  the  approach  of  the  buffalo. 

The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of  chase  is  shewn 
by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  manoeuvre  round  the  herd 
in  the  plains  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the  roadway,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  W|,ien  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and,  pressing  close 
upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  they  rush  heedlessly 
forward  towards  the  snare.  When  they  have  advanced  as 
far  as  the  men  who  are  King  in  ambush,  they  also  rise,  and 
increase  the  consternation  by  violent  shouting  and  firing  guns. 
The  affrighted  beasts  having  no  alternative,  run  directly  to 
the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly  despatched,  either  with 
an  arrow  or  gun. 

Other  modes  of  killing  the  butlalo  are  practised  with  suc- 
cess. A  hunter  mounted  on  horseback,  on  seeing  a  herd  of 
buffalos,  will  select  one  individual  and  strive  to  separate  hun 
from  the  rest.  When  lie  hath  accomplished  this,  he  will  pre^ 
vent  his  joining  the  herd  again,  and  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  approached  sufficiently  near  he  fires  at  the  beast  and  it  is 
seldom  he  misses  wounding  the  animal.  Considerable  dan- 
ger accompanies  this  pursuit ;  for  when  closely  pressed  the 
buffalo  will  turn  suddenly  upon  his  pursuer,  attack  the  horse 
and  sometimes  dismount  the  rider.  Another  mode  of  kil- 
ling the  buffalo  is  by  approaching  the  herd  on  foot,  unper- 
ceived,  which  requires  much  caution,  as  if  the  person  be 
noticed  they  take  to  flight.  This  animal  is  of  an  uncouth 
shape,  with  shaggy  curling  hair  about  the  head,  especially  in 
the  bull  buffalos. 

A  party  of  Stone  Indians  being  encamped  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, several  of  the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  them 
a  visit,  but  were  dissuaded  by  the  traders  informing  them 
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that  they  were  suffering  under  the  hooping  (!ough  and  mea- 
sles, which  the  Indians  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
among  them  by  some  of  *  the  people  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  in  which  case  it  was  not  improbable  that  these  savages 
might  seek  revenge  by  the  death  of  some  ,of  the  party. 
These  diseases  had  carried  off  nearly  three  hundred  of  the 
Indians. 

Carlton  House  is  situated  on  a  flat  ground  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river.  The  land  produces  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes  and  oats.  The  object  of  this  station  is  to  obtain  n 
depot  of  provisions,  which  is  converted  into  pemmican  and 
forms  the  principal  support  of  those  agents  of  the  Company 
t^ho  pass  this  way.  The  mode  of  making  pemmican  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  wheat  is  dried  by  a  lire  or  in  the  sun ;  it  is  then 
pounded,  and  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  melted  fat  is 
added  to  it  and  well  mixed.  It  is  then  put  into  leathern  bags 
and  closely  pressed  down,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  cool  place 
to  be  used  as  emergencies  may  require.  In  this  state  it  will 
remain  fit  for  use  for  a  year  and  sometimes  for  a  much 
greater  length  of  time.  At  La  Montee,  adjoining  Carlton 
House,  the  station  of  the  North-west  Company,  there  were 
about  one  hundrod  and  thirty  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  consumed  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  buffalo  meat  daily.  Each  man  had  an  allowance  of  eight 
pounds.  It  must  be  noticed  however  that  they  had  no  coi'n 
or  vegetables. 

Having  rested  for  a  few  days  at  Carlton  House,  on  tlie 
ninth  of  February  the  party  set  forwards  on  their  journey  to 
Iste  a  la  Crosse.  They  received  from  the  agents  of  both  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west  Company,  such  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  they  required.  On,  the 
tenth,  after  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  through  a  wood,  they 
came  in  view  of  Lake  Iroquois.  On  their  road  they  came 
to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  hut,  adjoining  to  which  was  a 
pile  of  wood.  The  Canadian  Indians  belonging  to  the 
party,   supposing  that   provisions  were    buried    under   th 
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pile,  determined  (o  search  lor  them  ;  but  iiislead  of  provi- 
sions they  found  tlie  body  of  a  female  wrapped  in  leather, 
and  which  apparently  had  not  been  long  interred.  A  fishin^j 
line,  a  hatchet,  a  dish  and  the  clothes  she  had  formerly  worn, 
were  placed  beside  the  body.  On  the  fourteenth  they  came 
to  a  beaten  track,  and  soon  met  an  Indian  of  the  Iroquois 
nation  who  belonged  to  a  party  that  were  procuring'  pro- 
visions and  furs  for  the  North-west  Company.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  \vhere  his  stores  we^jp  preserved,  he 
invited  the  party  to  spend  the  day,  which  however  they 
declined.  The  Canadians,  whose  voracious  appetites  were 
always  craving,  received  a  present  from  him  before  they 
parted.  One  of  the  sledges  had  been  so  much  broken  as  to 
become  useless,  and  the  loading  was  divided  among  the  others. 
The  same  day  they  fell  into  another  track,  which  shortly 
brought  them  to  some  Indian  huts  of  the  Cree  nation,  who 
were  hun  ing  for  beavers. 

On  the  sixteenth  they  met  an  Indian  and  his  family  who 
had  just  left  Green  Lake;  and  as  they  described  the  road  as 
well  beaten,  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  resolved  to 
attempt  reaching  it  before  they  encamped ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  efforts  they  were  not  able  to  reach  this  post 
until  the  folio wiiig  day  to  breakfast.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  party  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dugald 
Cameron,  who  resided  at  a  station  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  gen- 
tleman received  the  party  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  honoured  them  with  a  salute  of  small  arms. 

These  establishments  are  small,  but  said  to  be  well  situated 
for  procuring  furs;  as  the  numerous  creeks  in  their  vicinity 
are  much  resorted  to  by  the  beaver,  otter,  and  musquash. 
The  residents  usually  obtain  a  superabundant  supply  of  pro- 
vision. This  season,  however,  they  barely  had  sufficient  for 
their  own  support,  owing  to  an  epidemic  which  incapacitated 
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the  Indians  for  hunting'.  The  Green  Lake  lies  nearly  north 
and  south,  is  eighteen  miles  in  lenjj^th,  and  does  not  exceed 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  breadth  iri  any  part.  The  water  is 
deep,  and  it  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  last  lakes  in  the 
country  that  is  frozen.  Excellent  tittamejSf  and  trout  are 
caught  in  it  from  March  to  December,  but  after  that  time 
most  of  the  fish  remove  to  some  iarsfer  lake. 

The  party  remained  two  days  waitiri?^  the  return  of  some 
men  who  had  bee^  sent  to  the  Indian  lodj^es  for  meat.  They 
dined  with  Mr.  Cameron,  and  received  from  him  many 
useful  suggestions  res])ectin<;  their  future  operations.  This 
gentleman  having  stated  tiiat  })r()visions  would,  proba')!}-,  be 
very  scarce  next  s})riijg  in  the  Atliabasca  department,  in 
consequence  of  the  sickness  of  the  Indians  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  undertook  to  cause  a  supply  of  pemmican  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Saskatchawan  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse  for  use 
during  winter,  and  Captain  Franklin  wrote  to  apprize  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  that  they  would  find  it  at  the 
latter  post  when  they  passed;  and  also  to  desire  them  to 
bring  as  much  as  the  canoes  would  stow  from  Cumberland. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  been  supplied  with  provisions 
and  all  necessary  articles,  the  party  set  forward  on  their 
journey.  On  taking  their  departure  they  were  honoured 
with  a  salute  of  fire  arms,  which  was  fired  by  the  females, 
the  men  being  all  absent.  They  found  the  advantage  of  the 
necessary  articles  they  had  just  received  at  the  Green  Lake; 
and  wrapped  up  in  their  buffalo  skins,  and  seated  in  their 
carioles,  or  sledges,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  through 
the  whole  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold. 

On  the  twenty-third  they  received  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  Mr.  Clark,  the  resident  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  Lake  a  la  Crosse,  had  sent  for  them,  which 
place  they  reached  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Clark  gave  the 
party  a  most  hearty  welcome,  receiving  them  under  a  lire  of 
small   arms;    and  Mr.  Bethune,   who    was  in  charge  of  a 
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house  occupied  by  the  North-west  Company,  mauifested  an 
equally  kind  disposition. 

These  establishments  are  situated  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  close  to  each  other.  They  are  forts  of  con- 
siderable importance,  beiuf^  placed  at  a  point  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Enf^lish  River,  the  Athabasca,  and  Colum- 
bia districts.  The  country  around  them  is  low,  and  inter- 
sected with  water,  and  was  formerly  much  frequented  by ' 
beavers  and  otters,  which,  however,  have  been  so  much 
hunted  by  the  Indians,  that  their  number  is  greatly  decreas- 
ed. The  Indians  frequenting  these  forts  are  the  Crees  and 
some  Chipewyans;  they  scarcely  ever  come  except  in  the 
spring  and  autumn;  in  the  former  season  to  bring  their 
winter's  collection  of  furs,  and  in  the  latter  to  get  the  stores 
(hey  require. 

Three  Chipewyan  lads  arrived  durhig  their  stay,  to  report 
what  furs  the  band  to  which  they  belonged  had  collected,  and 
to  desire  they  might  be  sent  for;  the  Indians  having  de- 
cUned  bringing  either  furs  or  meat  themselves,  since  the 
opposition  between  the  Companies  commenced. 

Isle  a  la  Crosse  Lake  receives  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  near  the  forts,  on  which  the  Indians  formerly  as- 
sembled annually  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  game  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  justly  celebrated  for  abundance  of  the  finest 
tittameg,  which  weigh  from  live  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  re- 
sidents live  principally  upon  this  most  delicious  fish,  which 
fortunately  can  be  eaten  a  long  time  without  disrelish.  It  is 
plentifully  caught  with  nets  throughout  the  year,  except  for 
two  or  three  n.onths. 

On  the  5th  they  recommenced  their  journey,  having  been 
supplied  wiin  the  means  of  conveyance  by  both  the  Com- 
panies in  equal  proportions.  Mr.  Clark  accompanied  the 
party  with  the  intention  of  going  as  far  as  the  boundary  of 
his  district.  This  gentleman  was  an  experienced  winter 
traveller,  and  caused  the  men  to  arrange  the  encampment 
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witli  more  attention  to  comfort  tintl  slielter  than  tlieir  former 
companions  had  done. 

On  the  seventh  of  March  they  arrived  at  a  liouse  belonj?- 
ing"  to  the  North-west  Company  and  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come Tom  Mr.  Mac  Murray,  one  of  the  partners.  This  post 
is  frequented  by  only  a  few  Crees  and  Chipewyans.  The 
country  round  is  not  sufiiciently  slocked  with  animals  to  alFord 
support  to  many  families,  and  the  traders  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  Hsh  caught  in  the  autumn,  prior  to  the  lake 
being  frozen;  but  the  water  being  shallow,  they  remove  to  a 
deeper  part,  as  soon  as  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice. 

Mr.  Mac  Murray  j^ave  a  dance  to  his  voyap^ers  and  the 
women;  a  treat  which  they  expect  on  the  arrival  of  any 
stranger  at  the  post. 

On  the  tenth  the  party  set  forward  on  their  journey,  and 
following  in  a  beaten  path  made  considerable  progress 
Passing  the  Methye  Lake  they  came  to  a  trading  post  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  hunters.  On  the  thirteenth  Mr.  Clark 
took  his  leave  of  the  party,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  his 
residence  near  Isle  a  la  Crosse.  Crossing  a  small  lake,  they 
gradually  ascended  hills  beyond  it,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  commanding  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  prospects.  Two  ranges  of  high 
hills  ran  parallel  to  each  other  for  several  miles,  until  the 
faint  blue  haze  hid  their  particular  characters,  when  they 
slightly  changed  their  course,  and  were  lost  to  the  view. 
The  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  nearly  a  level  plain, 
through  which  a  river  pursues  a  meandering  course,  and  re- 
ceives supplies  from  the  creeks  and  rills  issuing  from  the 
mountains  on  each  side.  The  prospect  was  delightful  even 
amid  the  snow,  and  though  marked  with  all  the  cheerless 
characters  of  winter. 

Crossing  the  Cascade  Portage,  which  is  the  last  on  the 
way  to  the  Athabasca  Lake,  they  came  to  some  Indian  tents, 
containing  live  families,  belonging  to  the  Chipewyan  tribe. 
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They  smoked  the  calumet  in  the  chief's  tent,  whoso  nume 
was  the  Thumb,  and  distributed  some  tobacco  and  a  weak 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water  amon;^-  the  men.  They  received 
this  civility  with  much  less  grace  than  the  Crees,  and  seemed 
to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course.  There  was  an  utter  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  and  a  total  want  of  comfort  in  their  tents; 
and  the  poor  creatures  were  niLerably  clothed.  Mr.  Frazer, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Franklin  from  the  Methye  Lake, 
accounted  for  their  being  in  this  forlorn  condition  by  ex- 
plaining, that  this  band  of  Indians  had  recently  destroyed 
every  thing  they  possessed,  as  a  token  of  their  gxeat  grief  for 
the  loss  of  their  relatives  in  the  prevailing  sickness.  It 
appears  that  no  article  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men 
when  a  near  relatives  dies;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to 
pieces,  their  guns  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered 
useless,  if  some;  person  do  not  remove  these  articles  from 
their  sight,  which  is  seldom  done.  Mr.  Back  sketched  one 
of  the  children,  which  delighted  the  father  very  much,  who 
charged  the  boy  to  be  very  good,  since  his  picture  had  been 
drawn  by  a  great  chief. 

On  the  16th  they  came  to  some  Indian  lodges,  which  be- 
longed to  aij  old  Chipewyan  chief,  named  the  Sun,  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  five  hunters,  their  wives  and  children. 
They  were  delighted  to  see  the  party,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  expedition  had  been  explained  to  them,  expressed 
themselves  much  interested  in  the  progress.  The  party 
smoked  with  them,  and  gave  each  person  a  glass  of  mixed 
spirits  and  some  tobacco.  A  Canadian  servant  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  was  residing  with  them,  said  that  this 
family  had  lost  numerous  relatives,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  property,  which  had  been  made  after  their  deaths,  was 
the  only  cause  for  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  they  now 
were,  as  the  whole  family  were  industrious  hunters,  and 
therefore,  w^ere  usually  better  provided  with  clothes,  and 
other  useful  articles,  than  most  of  the  Indians.  They  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  snow-  shoes,  in  exchange  for  some  ammuni- 
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tion.  The  ('liipcwvans  are  colohratod  formak'mi;  llieni  pood 
and  oasy  to  \\;\\k  in  ;  soino  wore  upwards  of  six  feet  loiii;',  and 
throe  broad.  With  those  unwieldy  cloj^s  an  active  hunter, 
in  the  sprint?,  when  th<>re  is  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  will  run  down  a  moose  or  red  deer. 

On  the  IHfh  they  ni(,'t  fwo  prrs(;ns  l)eloni;in«i^  to  the  cs- 
tablishnjont  at  Piern^  au  Calumet;  and  following?  the  track, 
proceetUul  with  o\p<Mliti()n,althou<;h  tlu;  woatlu^  was  stormy, 
and  on  the  followini;-  day  arrived  at  the  station  occupied  by 
the  North-west  Company.  Mr.  Stuart,  one  of  tlie  partners, 
resided  at  this  post,  and  received  the  ])arty  with  marks  of 
great  kindness.  This  genthunan  having- travelled  across  the 
country  until  he  reached  the  PacifK!  Ocean,  was  well  (juali- 
fied  to  give  advice  with  re.spect  to  the  best  modes  of  travel- 
linpf,  and  to  state  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  His  passage  to 
the  Pacitic  had  been  by  the  river  Colund>ia,  so  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  road  Captain  Franklin  was  now  pur- 
suing farther  than  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  His  opinion  was, 
however,  that  satisfactory  information  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Indians  residing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  who  visited  the  forts  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Stuart  said 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  any  of  the  Canadians  would  be 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  the  Captain  to  the  sea,  as  the 
Esquimaux  were  very  hostile,  and  had  killed  a  party  who 
were  sent  to  open  a  traffic  with  them;  he  said,  however, 
that  every  endeavour  should  be  used  on  his  part  to  aid  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition. 

Pierre  au  Calumet  receives  its  name  from  the  place  where 
the  stone  is  procured,  of  which  many  of  the  pipes  used  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  are  made.  It  is  a  clayey  lime- 
stone, impregnated  with  various  shells.  The  house,  which  is 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  rising  almost  perpendi- 
cular to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  along  this  fine  river,  and  over 
the  plains  which  stretch  out  several  miles  at  the  back  of  it, 
bounded  by  hills  of  considerable   height,   and   apparently 
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Irt'Uer  fiirnlshod  with  wood  than  tht;  n(;ij^hhourho(Kl  of  tho 
fort,  where  the  trees  i^row  very  sciuilily. 

On  the  2'2m\  th(;y  'roceedcul  on  tlieir  journey  to  Fort 
Chip(  wyan,  at  whicli  i)iace  tlu'>  hopt^l  to  be  al»U^  to  arrange 
the  plans  for  tlieir  furtlier  progress.  On  tho  24 (I»,  they 
joined  an  Indian  who  was  earrying  meat  on  his  sledge  to 
Fort  C'hipinvyan.  His  shulge  though  lieavily  hiden  (iiavini^' 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds  weight  on  it)  was  drawn 
hy  only  two  dogs.  The;  weather  was  extremely  stormy  and 
compelled  the  party  to  encamp.  On  tho  2(Uh,  they  arrived 
at  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  they  rectiived  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Messrs.  JJIack  and  Keith,  two  partners  of  the  North- 
west Company  residing  at  this  post.  Tho  distance  from 
Cumberland  House  to  Chipewyan  Fort  was  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles,  which  Captain  Franklin  and  his  })arty  had 
now  travelled  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  oftentimes  having  to 
quit  the  carioles  and  walk  hi  snow  shoes,  weighuig  perba])s 
three  pounds  in  addition  to  the  incumbrance  they  otherwise 
produce. 

On  the  following  day  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Back  waited 
oil  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  occupied  the  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  At  this  post  they  made  enquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  the  Coppermine  River.  One  of  the  In- 
dian servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  who  had  been  on 
that  river,  described  several  particulars  of  the  coast;  and 
Captain  Franklin  after  this  wrote  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  posts  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  to  communicate  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  to  solicit  any  information  they 
possessed,  or  could  collect  from  the  Indians,  relative  to  the 
countries  to  be  passed  through,  and  the  best  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. As  the  Copper  Indians  frequent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  they  were  requested  to 
explain  to  them  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  from  them  some  guides  and  hunters  to  accom- 
pany the  party. 

Mr.  Dease,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  North-west  Company,  having  passed  several  winters  on 
the  Mackenzie's  River,  and  at  the  posts  to  the  northward  of 
Slave  Lake,  possessed  considerable  information  respecting- 
the  Indians,  and  those  parts  of  the  countiy,  which  he  very 
promptly  and  kindly  communicated.  During  this  conversa- 
tion an  old  Chipewyan  Indian,  named  the  Rabbit's  Head, 
entered  the  room,  to  whom  Mr.  Dease  referred  for  infor- 
mation on  some  point.  He  stated  that  he  was  the  step-son 
of  the  late  Chief  Matonnab^e,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Hearne  on  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  of  the  party,  but  being  then  a  mere  boy,  he  had  for- 
gotten many  of  the  circumstances.  He  confirmed  however, 
the  leading  incidents  related  by  Hearne,  and  was  positive 
he  reached  the  sea,  though  he  admitted  that  none  of  the 
party  had  tasted  the  water.  He  represented  himself  to  be 
the  only  survivor  of  the  party. 

The  second  w^eek  in  May  they  were  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  flower  anemone.  The  trees  began  to  shoot; 
rain  frequently  descended  ;  and  the  advance  of  the  Spring 
was  every  way  denoted.  Captain  Franklin  now  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepaj  e  for  his  departure,  and  requested  the 
advice  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  superintended  tho 
concerns  of  both  the  Companies  at  this  place.  He  found 
however  such  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  agents  of  the 
two  Companies,  that  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  either,  he  directed  a  tent  to  be  pitched  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  settlements,  and  then  invited  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  each  Company  to  a  conference.  They  all  readily 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  gave  such  answers  to  his  various 
enquiries  as  was  in  the  compass  of  their  knowledge.  After 
this  Captain  Franklin  ret^iested  the  agents  of  each  Company 
to  supply  him  with  eight  men  each,  and  also  to  furnish  cer- 
tain stores  which  he  named.  To  his  mortification  he  was 
informed  that  there  had  been  such  an  expenditure  of  goods 
as  to  leave  them  the  means  of  furnishing  only  a  partial  sup- 
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ply ;  and  hardly  a  man  appeared  willing  to  engage  in  the 
journey  of  discovery. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Mr.  Smith,  a  partner  of  the  North- 
west Company,  arrived  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  bear- 
ing the  welcome  news  that  the  principal  Chief  of  the  Copper 
Indians  had  received  the  communication  of  Captain  Franklin's 
arrival  with  joy,  and  giveii  all  the  intelligence  he  possessed 
respecting  the  rout  to  the  sea-coasl  by  the  Copper- Mine 
River  ;  and  that  he  and  a  party  of  his  men,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Wentzel,  a  clerk  of  the  North-west  Company, 
whom  they  wished  might  go  along  with  them,  had  engaged 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides  and  hunters.  They 
were  to  wait  at  Fort  Providence,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Slave  Lake.  They  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  travelling  to  the  coast.  This 
agreeable  intelligence  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  many  of  their  fears  being  removed  :  severjal  of 
them  seemed  now  disposed  to  volunteer;  and,  on  the  same 
evening,  two  men  from  the  North-west  Com  pyny  offered 
themselves  and  were  accepted. 

On  the  fifth  Captain  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back  waited  on 
Mr.  Robertsoa,  superintending  Fort  Wedderburne,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  stated  that  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  persuade  them,  his  most 
experienced  voyagers  still  declined  engaging  without  very 
exorbitant  wages.  After  some  hesitation,  six  men,  who  were 
represented  to  be  active  and  steady  were  engaged  ;  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson also  gave  permission  to  St.  Germain,  an^  inter- 
preter belonging  to  this  Company,  to  accompany  them  from 
Slave  Lake  if  he  should  choose.  The  bow-men  and  steers- 
men were  to  receive  one  thousand  six  hundred  livres  Ha- 
lifax per  annum,  and  the  middle  men  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  exclusive  of  their  necessary  equipments ;  and 
they  stipulated  that  their  wages  should  be  continued  until 
their  arrival  in  Montreal,  or  their  rejoining  the  service  of 
their  present  employers.     Five  men  were  afterward  engaged 
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from  the  North-west  Company,  for  the  same  wages,  and 
under  the  same  stipuhitions  as  the  others,  besides  an  inter- 
preter for  the  Copper  Indians  ;  but  this  man  required  three 
thousand  livres  Halifax  currency,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
give  him,  as  his  services  were  indispensible. 

The  residents  of  these  establishments  depend  for  su in- 
sistence almost  entirely  on  the  fish  which  this  lake  affords  ; 
they  are  usually  caught  in  suflicient  abundance  throughout 
the  winter,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
the  houses  ;  on  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  the  fish  remo^  e  into 
smaller  lakes,  aiid  the  rivers  on  the  south  shor(\  Thougii 
they  are  nearer  to  the  forts  than  in  winter,  it  frequently 
happens  that  high  winds  prevent  the  canoes  from  transporting 
them  thither,  and  the  residents  are  kept  in  consequence 
without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

The  fish  caught  in  the  net  are  the  attihhawmegh,  trout, 
carp,  methye,  and  pike.  The  traders  also  get  supplied  by 
the  hunters  with  buffalo  aud  moose  deer  meat,  (which  animals 
are  found  at  some  disfence  from  the  forts,)  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  either  in  a  dried  state,  or  pounded  ready  for  mak- 
ing pemmicau  ;  but  is  required  for  the  men  who  keep  travel- 
ling during  the  winter  to  collect  the  furs  from  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  crews  of  the  canoes  on  their  outward  passage  to 
the  depots  in  spring.  There  was  a  great  want  of  provisions 
this  season,  and  both  the  Companies  had  much  difficulty  to 
provide  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  different  brigades  of 
canoes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  water  in  spring,  the  Indians  resort 
to  the  establishments  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the  traders, 
and  to  procure  the  necessaries  they  require  for  the  summer. 
This  meeting  is  generally  a  scene  of  much  riot  and  confusion, 
as  the  hunters  receive  such  quantities  of  spirits  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  intoxication  for  several  days.  This  spring, 
however  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of  spirits,  they  were 
generally  sober.  Tliey  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the 
Chipewyan,  or  Northern,  Indians  ;  dialects  of  their  language 
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being   spoken  in  the  Peace  and    Mackenzie's  Rivers,  and 
by  the  populous  tribes  in  New  Caledonia,  as  ascertained  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his  journey  to  the  Pacific.  They 
style  themselves  generally  Dinneh  men,  or  Indians,  but  each 
tribe,  or  horde,  adds  some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or   the  dis- 
trict from  which  they  last  migrated.     Those   who  come  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  term  themselves   Saw-eessaw-dinneh,  (In- 
dians from  the  rising  sun,  or  Eastern  Indians,)  their  original 
hunting    grounds   being  between  the  Athabasca,  and  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Churchill  River.     This  district,  more  par- 
ticularly termed  the   Chipewyan  lands,    or  barren  country, 
is  frequented  by  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  furnish 
easy  subsistence,  and  clothing  to  the  Indians  ;  but  the  traders 
endeavour  to  keep  them  in  the  parts  to  the  westward,  where 
the  beavers  resort.     There  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
hunters  who  carry  their  furs  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  forty 
to  Hay  River,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  to  Fort  Chipewyan. 
A  few  Northern  Indians  also  resort  to  the  posts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  on  Red  Deer  Lake,  and  to  Churchill. 
The  distance,  however,  of  the  latter  post  from  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  suiTerin'}.,   to  which   they  are  exposed  in 
going  thither  from  want  of  food,  have  induced  those  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  visit  it,  to  convey  their  furs  to  some 
nearer  station. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
arrived  from  Cumberland  House,  with  two  canoes.  They 
made  an  expeditious  journey  from  Cumberland,  notwith- 
standing they  were  detained  near  three  days  in  consequence 
of  the  melancholy  loss  of  one  of  their  bowmen,  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  canoe  in  a  strong  rapid.  These  gentlemen  brought  all 
the  stores  they  could  procure  from  the  establishments  at 
Cumberland  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse  ;  and  at  the  latter  place 
they  had  received  ten  bags  of  pemmican  from  the  North- 
west Company,  which  proved  to  be  mouldy,  and  so  totally 
unfit  for  use,  that  it  was  left  at  the  Methye  Portage.     They 
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got  none  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  post.     The  voyagers  be- 
longing to  that  Company  being  destitute  of  provision,   had 
eaten  what  was  intended  for  Captain  Franklin's  party.     In 
consequence  of  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  canoe.i 
arrived  with  only  one  day's  supply  of  this  most  essential  ar- 
ticle.    The  prospect  of  having  to  commence  their  journey 
from  hence,  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  stores,  was  very  discouraging.     It  was  evident, 
however,  that  any  unnecessary  delay  here  would  have  been 
veryimprudent,  asFortChipewyandidnot,  at  the  present  time, 
furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  for  so  large  a  party,  much 
less  was  there  a  prospect  of  receiving  any  supply  to  carry  them 
forward.     They,  therefore  hastened  to  make  the   necessary 
arrangements  for  a  speedy  departure.     All  the  stores  were 
demanded  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from  both  the  esta- 
blishments ;  and  when  this  collection  was  added  to  the  ar- 
ticles that  had  been  brought  up  by  the  canoes,  they  had  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  for  the  equipment  of  the  men 
who  had  ^een  engaged  here,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  present 
to  the  Indians,  besides  some  few  goods  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption; but  they  could  not  procure  any  ammunition,  which 
was  the  most  essential  article,  nor  spirits,  and  but  little  to- 
bacco. 

They  then  made  a  final  arrangemerit  respecting  the  voya- 
gers, who  were  to  accompany  the  party  ;  and,  fortunately, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  up  ten  men 
from  Cumberland,  who  engaged  to  proceed  forward  if  their 
services  were  required.  The  Canadians  whom  they  brought, 
were  most  desirous  of  being*  continued.  When  tue  numbers 
were  completed,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  sixteen  Canadian 
voyagers,  one  English  attendant,  John  Hepburn,  besides 
two  interpreters  whom  they  were  to  receive  at  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  They  were  also  accompanied  by  a  Chipowyan 
woman.  An  equipment  of  goods  was  given  to  each  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  at  this  place,  similar  to  what  had 
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beeu  furnished  to  the  others  at  Cumberland ;  and  when  this 
distribution  had  been  made,  the  remainder  were  made  up 
into  bales,  preparatory  to  their  departure,  on  the  following 
day. 

While  Mr.  Hood   and  Dr.   Richardson  were    at  Cum- 
berland Fort,  waiting'  until  the  Spring  was  more  advanced, 
they   took   measures  for  a  proper   supply  of  necessaries. 
Mr.  Hood  made  an  excursion  to  the  Basquiau  Hill,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cumberland  House, 
but  which  may  be  seen  from  thence.     Two  men,  who  were 
going  to  that  place  to  procure  provisions,  accompanied  him. 
After  travelling  two  days  the  party  arrived  at  a   hunting 
tent  of  the   Indians.     The  state  of  t'jo  weather  compelled 
them  to  remain  several  days  at  this  place,  during  which  some 
other  Indians^  arrived,  one  of  whom  was  named  the  Warrior. 
These  people  having  an  encampment  about  ten  miles  distant, 
Mr.  Hood  paid  them  a  visit  the  next  day.  When  he  entered 
the  tent,  the  Indians  spread  a  buffalo  robe  before  the  fire, 
and  desired  him  to  sit  down.     Some  were   eating,   others 
sleeping,  many  of  them  without  any  covering  except  the 
breech  cloth  and  a  blanket  over  the  shoulders,  a  state  in 
which  they  love  to  indulge  themselves   till   hunger  drives 
them  forth  to  the  chase.    Besides  the  Warrior's  family,  there 
was  that  of  another   hunter  named  Long- legs,  whose  bad 
success  in  hunting  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  moose  leather  for  three  weeks,  when  he  was  compas- 
sionately relieved  by  the  Warrior.     They  invited  the  party 
to  dine,  and  they  witnessed  the  mode  of  preparing  the  repast. 
They  cut  into  pieces  a  portion  of  fat  meat,  using  for  that 
purpose  a  knife  and  their  teeth.     It  was  boiled  in  a  kettle, 
and  served  in  a  platter  made  of  birch  bark,   from  which, 
being  dirty,  they  had  peeled  the  surface. 

Mr.  Hood  engaged  five  Canadians,  who  were  to  continue 
with  the  party  until  Captain  Franklin  should  discharge  them. 
They  required,  however,  that  in  case  of  meeting  with  Captain 
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Parry  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  embark  mih  him,  so 
fearful  were  they  of  being  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

A.I1  thing's  being  prepared,  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hood, 
and  the  various  servants  attached,  took  their  departure  from 
Cumberland  House  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  following  evening 
reached  Beaver  Lake.  On  the  eighteenth,  sailing  along  the 
river  Missinippi,  they  crossed  the  Otter  portage,  where  that 
river  runs  with  great  velocity.  In  attempting  to  draw  the 
canoes  along  the  shore,  one  of  them,  in  which 'were  two  of 
the  servants,  overset  and  was  carried  down  the  current.  One 
them,  named  Louis  Saint  Jean,  the  foreman,  was  lost,  the 
other  man  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  with  difficulty  and 
was  saved.  The  suflerings  which  the  party  endured  from  the 
sting  of  the  musquitoes  is  described  as  most  acute.  Some- 
times they  closed  the  tent  and  burnt  wood,  or  set  fire  to 
gunpowder,  that  the  smoke  might  drive  them  away;  but  no 
efforts  were  effectual  entirely  to  disperse  them ;  they  swarmed 
in  the  blankets  and  dre  v  blood  with  their  piercing  trunks  so 
as  deeply  to  stain  their  clothes.  In  addition  to  this  they  had 
to  endure  the  sting  of  the  horse-fly  and  the  sand-fly,  so  that 
their  bodies  were  in  constant  pain.  After  undergoing  many 
privations  and  passing  through  many  difficulties.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Hood,  and  the  servants  they  had  engaged,  arrived 
at  Fort  Chipewyan  as  noticed  before,  and  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  Captain  Franklin  and  their  other 
companions  in  good  health. 

After  remaining  at  Fort  Chipewyan  a  few  days,  they  pre- 
pared for  their  journey  towards  the  Polar  Sea.  Their  stock 
of  provisions  unfortunately  was  adequate  to  only  a  few  days 
consumption ;  it  was  pleasant,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
scarcity  of  food  did  not  dispirit  the  Canadians  who  were  to 
be  of  the  party.  At  noon  on  the  18th,  Captain  Franklin  and 
the  whole  party  bade  farewell  to  the  residents  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  soon  entered  the  Stony  River. 
The  current  being  favourable,  they  passed  swiftly  along  and 
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entered  the  Slave  River.  In  crossing  Little  Rock  portage, 
the  bowman,  whe  was  carrying  one  of  th«  canoes,  let  it  slip 
upon  the  rock  and  it  broke  in  two.  This  circumstance  de- 
tained them  two  hours  to  sew  the  pieces  together  and  cover 
them  with  pitch,  which  rendered  the  canoes  as  serviceable  as 
ever. 

At  a  place  called  the   Portage   of  the  drowned,  a  most 
serious  accident   happened  a  few   years   preceding.     Two 
canoes  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  in  one  of 
which  there  was  an  experienced  guide.     This  man  judg- 
ing  from   the  height  of    the    river,    deemed   it   practica- 
ble   to  shoot  the  rapid,  and  determined   upon    trying    it. 
He   accordingly   placed  himself  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe, 
having  previously   agreed,   that   if  the  passage  was  found 
easy,  he  should,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  rapid,  fire  a 
musket,  as  a  signal  for  the  other  canoe  to  follow.  The  rapid 
proved  dangerous,  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  of  the  guide, 
and  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  crew,  and  they  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction.    Just  as  they  were  landing,  an  unfortu- 
nate fellow  seizing  the  loaded  fowling-piece,  fired  at  a  duck 
which  rose  at  the  instant.     The  guide  anticipating  the  con- 
sequences, ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  other  end  of  the 
portage,  but  he  was  too  late :  tlie  other  canoe  had  pushed 
oft',  and  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 
They  got  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid,  the  canoe  was 
upset,  and  every  man  perished. 

On  the  twenty-second  they  shot  a  buffalo,  which  gave 
them  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  present.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  they  reached  the  establishment  of  the 
North-west  Company  on  Moose- Deer  Island,  where  they 
found  letters  from  Mr.  Wentzel,  dated  Fort  Providence,  a 
station  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  informing  them  that  the 
Indian  guide  was  waiting  for  them  at  that  port. 

Captain  Franklin  engaged  an  interpreter  at  this  place 
named  Pierre  St.  Germain,  for  the  Copper  Indians.  They 
were  greatly  disappointed  as  to  the  provisions  they  expected 
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to  be  furnished  with;  after  a  little  delay  however,  some  men 
arrived  with  meat,  and  from  the  depots  of  the  two  Compa- 
nies a  supply  of  ne/irly  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  provi- 
.  sions  were  procured;  and  as  they  calculated  that  they  had 
now  sulUcient  until  they  joined  the  hunters,  they  resolved  to 
proceed.  The  houses  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies  are  small,  and  the  principal  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  fish,  which  the  lake  produces  in  abundance.  The 
hunters  also  brinjy  occasionally  the  flesh  of  moose,  buffalo, 
and  rein  deer.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  party  left  Moose- 
Deer  Island.  'nc  .aving  Fort  Chipewyan  they  had  tra- 
velled two  huii  .  '.'  1  sixty  miles.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
they  reached  Fort  '  vitlc^ne,  a  post  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  only.  The  iludson's  Bay  Company  have  no 
settlement  to  the  northward  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  At  this 
place  they  found  Jean  Baptiste  Adam,  one  of  the  interpre- 
ters who  was  to  accompany  them.  The  chief  of  the  Indiaa 
tribe  and  his  hunters  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  at  a  good  fishing  station.  A  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  party,  and  a  present  of  tobacco  and  other  articles  was 
sent  to  him.  The  duties  allotted  to  Mr.  Wentzel  were,  the 
management  of  the  Indians,  the  superintendance  of  the 
Canadian  voyagers,  the  obtaining,  and  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  provision,  and  the  issue  of  the  other  stores.  These 
services  he  was  well  qualified  to  perform,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  execute  similar  duties,  during  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  this  country ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  traders  who  speak  the  Chipewyan  language. 

As  external  appearances  make  lasting  impressions  on  the 
Indians,  the  party  prepared  for  the  interview  by  decorating 
themselves  in  uniform,  and  suspending  a  medal  round  each 
of  their  necks.  The  tents  had  been  previously  pitched  and 
ovfc-r  oue  u  silken  union  flag  was  hoisted.  Soon  after  noon, 
<'n  July  30th,  several  Indian  canoes  were  seen  advancing  in 
^     ^;".-.-    ■'■^'\  uv.\  ott  their  approach,  the  chief  was  discovered 
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in  the  headmost,  which  was  paddled  by  two  men.     On  land- 
ing at  the  fort,  the  chief  assumed  a  very  grave  aspect,  and 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Wentzel  with  a  measured  and  dignified 
step,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  at  the  per- 
sons who  had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  witness  his  debarka- 
tion, but  preserving  the  same  immoveability  of  countenance 
until  he  reached  the  hall,   and  was  introduced  to  the  officers. 
When  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  drank  a  small  portion  of 
spirits  and  Wu'ter  himself,  and  issued  a  glass  to  each  of  his 
companions,  who  had  seated   themselves   on  the  floor,  he 
commenced  his  harangue,  by  mentioning  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  his  agreeing  to  accompany  the  expedition,  an  en- 
gagement which  he  was  quite  prepared  to  fulfil.     He  was 
rejoiced,  he  said,  to  see  such  great  chiefs  on  his  lanr  ^  his 
tribe  were  poor,  but  they  loved  white  men  who  had  bi    n 
their  benefactors;  and  he  hoped  that  the  visit  would  ue,  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  them.     It  was  at  first  rumour»^d,  he 
said,  that  a  great  medicine  chief  accompanied  the  ^arty,  who 
was  able  to  restore  the  dead  to  life ;  at  this  he  rejv.  ceA ;  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  his  departed  relatives  had  enlivened 
his  spirits,  but  his  first  communication  with  Mr.  Wentzel  had 
removed  these  vain  hopes,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  friends  had  a 
second  time  been  torn  from  him.     He  now  wished  to  be  in- 
formed exactly  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 

In  reply  to  this  speech,  which  had  been  prepared  for  many 
days.  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  explain  the  objects 
of  the  mission  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  ensure  his  exer- 
tions in  the  service.  With  this  view,  says  Captain  Franklin, 
I  told  him  that  we  were  sent  out  by  the  greatest  chief  in  the 
world,  who  was  the  sovereign  also  of  the  trading  companies 
in  the  country ;  that  he  was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  had  the 
interest  of  every  nation  at  heart.  Having  learned  that  his 
children  in  the  north,  were  much  in  want  of  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  length  and  difficulty 
of  the  present  route,  he  had  sent  us  to  search  for  a  passage 
by  the  sea,  which  if  found,  would  enable  large  vessels  to 
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transport  great  quantities  of  goods  more  easily  to  their  landx. 
That  we  liad  not  come  for  tiie  purpose  of  traffic,  but  solely 
to  make  discoveries  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  people.     That  we  liad  been  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  all  the  productions  of  the  countries  we  might  pass 
through,  and  particularly  respecting  their  inhabitants.    That 
we  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  guiding  us,  and 
providing  us  with  food;  finally,  that  we  were  most  positively 
enjoined  by  the  great  chief  to  recommend  that  hostilities 
should  cease  throughout  this  country ;  and  especially  between 
the   Indians  and  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he  considered  as 
children,  in  common  with  other  natives;  and  by  way  of  en- 
forcing the  latter  point  more  strongly,  I  assured  him  that  a 
forfeiture  of  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  expedition  would  be  a  certain  consequence  if  any 
quarrel  arose  between  his  party  and  the  Esquimaux.     I  also 
communicated  to  him  that  owing  to  the  distance  we  had  tra- 
velled, we  had  now  few  more  stores  than  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  our  own  party ;  a  part  of  these  however,  should  be 
forthwith  presented  to  him;  on  his  return  he  and  his  party 
should  be  remunerated  with  cloth,  ammunition,  tobacco,  and 
some  useful  iron  materials,  besides  having  their  debts  to  the 
North-west  Company  discharged? 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  Akaitcho  or  Big-foot,  replied 
by  a  renewal  of  his  assurances,  that  he  and  hts  party  would 
attend  them  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  that  they  would 
do  their  utmost  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. He  admitted  that  his  tribe  had  made  war  upon  the 
Esquimaux,  but  said,  they  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  who  ac- 
companied them  abstaining  from  every  act  of  enmity  against 
that  nation.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Esquimaux  were 
very  treacherous,  and  therefore  recommended  that  they 
should  advance  towards  them  with  caution. 

The  communications  which  the  chief  and  the  guides  then 
gave  respecting  the  route  to  the  Copper- Mine  River,  and  its 
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course  to  the  sea,  coincided  in  every  material  point  with  the 
statements  which  were  made  by  others  at  Chipewyan,  but 
they  differed  in  their  descriptions  of  the  coast.  The  infor- 
mation, however,  collected  from  both  sources  was  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  None  of  his  tribe  had  been  more 
than  three  days'  march  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  eastward 
of  the  river's  mouth. 

As  the  water  was  unusually  high  this  season,  the  Indian 
guides  recommended  going  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  Copper 
Mine  River  than  that  they  had  first  proposed  to  Mr.  Wentzel, 
and  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that  the  rein- 
deer would  be  sooner  found   upon  this  track.     They  then 
drew  a  chart  of  the  proposed  route  on  the  floor  with  char- 
coal, exhibiting  a  chain  of  twenty-five  small  lakes  extending 
towards  the  north,  about  one  half  of  them  connected  by  a 
river  which  flows  into   Slave  Lake,  near  Fort  Providence. 
One  of  the  guides,  named  Keskarrah,  drew  the  Copper- 
Mine  River  running  through  the  Upper  Lake,  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  then  northerly 
to  the  sea.     The  other  guide  drew  the  river  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea  from  the  above-mentioned  place,  but,  after 
some  dispute,  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  first  delinea- 
tion.    The  latter  was  elder  brother  to  Akaitcho,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Hearne  on  his  journey,  and 
though  very  young  at  the  time,  still  remembered  many  of 
the  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  massacre  committed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Esquimaux. 

They  pointed  out  another  lake  to  the  southward  of  the 
river,  about  three  days'  journey  distant  from  it,  on  which 
the  chief  proposed  the  next  winter's  establishment  should  be 
formed,  as  the  rein-deer  would  pass  there  in  the  autumn  and 
spring.  Its  waters  contained  fish,  and  there  was  a  sufficiency 
of  wood  for  building  as  well  as  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
They  could  not  say  what  time  it  would  take  in  reaching  the 
lake,  until  they  saw  the  manner  of  travelling  in  the  large 
canoes,  but  they  supposed  it  would  be  about  tT,enty  days. 
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Akuitcho  and  the  guides  having  oommunlcated  all  the  in- 
formation they  possessed  on  the  different  points  to  which 
questions  liad  been  directed,  Captain  Franklin  placed  a 
medal  round  the  neck  of  the  chief,  and  the  officers  presented 
theirs  to  an  elder  brother  of  his  and  the  two  guides,  coniinu- 
nicatinj^  to  them  that  these  marks  of  distinction  were  given 
as  tokens  of  friendship.  Beinj^  conferred  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  hunters,  their  acquisition  was  highly  gratifying  to 
them,  but  they  studiously  avoided  any  great  expression  of 
joy,  because  such  an  exposure  would  have  been. unbecoming 
the  dignity  which  the  senior  Indians  assume  during  a  confer- 
ence. They  expressed  themselves  sensible  of  these  tokens 
of  regard,  and  that  they  should  be  preserved  during  their 
lives  with  the  utmost  care.  The  chief  evinced  much  pene- 
tration and  intelligence  during  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tion. He  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  discovery 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Parry,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him,  and  asked  why  a  passage  had  not  been 
discovered  long  ago,  if  one  existed.  The  chief  was  desirous 
of  being  present,  with  his  party,  at  a  dance  which  was 
given  in  the  evening  to  our  Canadian  voyagers.  They  were 
highly  entertained  by  the  vivacity  and  agility  displayed  by 
them  in  their  singing  and  dancing ;  and  especially  by  their 
imitating  the  gestures  of  a  Canadian,  who  placed  himself  in 
the  most  ludicrous  postures;  and,  whenever  this  was  done, 
the  gravity  of  the  chief  gave  way  to  violent  bursts  of  laughter. 
In  return  for  the  gratification  Akaitcho  had  enjoyed,  he 
desired  his  young  men  to  exhibit  the  Dog- Rib  Indian  dance ; 
and  immediately  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  and, 
keeping  their  legs  widely  separated,  began  to  jump  simul- 
taneously sideways;  their  bodies  were  bent,  their  hands 
placed  on  their  hips,  and  they  uttered  forcibly  the  interjec- 
tion tsa  at  each  jump.  Devoid  as  were  their  attitudes  of 
grace,  and  their  music  of  harmony,  the  novelty  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  amusing. 
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The  custom  of  dispersing  and  destroyiiij^  the  musquitoes, 
by  iig^htinf<  fires  and  leaving  tho  coals  to  burn,  was  attended 
with  u  very  serious  accident.     Tiie  tent   in   which  Captain 
Franklin  slept  caught  tire  and  was  entirely   consumed.     A 
quantity  of  powder  was  stowed  in  the  tent,  and  Hepburn  was 
sleeping-  within  it.      lie  awoke  just  in  time  to  throw  the  pow- 
der out  of  the  tent,  and  to  preserve  the  baf>ga^e  ;  otherwise 
this  circumstance  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  i  .    . 

On  the  first  day  of  Aujifust  the  Indians  quitted  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  Yellow  Knife  Ri- 
ver. After  their  departure  the  stores  were  made  up  into 
packages  of  about  eighty  pounds  for  the  convenience  of  con- 
veyance. ,  In  this  arrangement  the  absence  of  the  Indians 
was  indispensably  necessary,  as  they  were'  always  begging 
every  article  which  came  under  their  notice. 

The  expedition  now  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  to- 
gether with  three  females,  the  wives  of  the  voyagers. 

John  Franklin,  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy  and  commander. 
John  R,ichardson,  M.D.,  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy. 
Mr.  George  Back,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman. 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wentzel,  clerk  to  the  Nor th- West  Company 
John  Hepburn,  English  seaman. 


Interpreters. 

Pierre  St.  Germain,  Chipewyan  Bois  Brul6s. 

Jean  Baptiste  Adam, 

Canadian  Voyagers, 

Joseph  Peltier,  v  Gabriel  Beauparlant, 

Matthew  Pelonquin,dit  Credit,  Vincenza  Fontano, 
Solomon  Belanger,  Registe  Vaillant, 

Joseph  Benoit,  Jean  Baptiste  Parent, 

P.  V.  19.  Lhh  ' 
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Joseph  Gagne, 
Pierre  Dumas, 
Joseph  Forcier, 
T<i,na('e  Perrault, 
l^rancois  Saniandre, 
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Jean  Baptiste  Belanger, 
Jean  Baptiste  Belleau, 
Emanuel  Cournoyee, 
Michel  Teroahaute,  an  Iroquois, 


On  the  Slid  of  August  tlie  party  encamped  at  about  eight 
miles  distance  from  Port  Providence,  and  on  the  following 
dav  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Yellow  Knife  River,  where 
they  found  Akaitcho  and  his  party  with  their  families.  They 
mustered  a  fleet  of  seventeen  canoes,  and  the  whole  party 
proceeded  together  up  the  River.  Akaitcho  endeavoured  to 
sustain  the  importance  of  his  character,  and  was  rowed  by 
a  youth  whom  he  made  captive  ;  when  however  he  was  so  far 
from  observatioiitas  to  admit  it,  he  laid  aside  his  importance, 
and  aided  by  his.  personal  exertions  in  paddling  the  canoe. 
Several  of  the  canoes  were  paddled  by  women. 

In  crossing  a  portage,  the  Indians  had  much  the  superiority : 
the  men  carried  the  canoes,  and  the  women  and  children  the 
clothes,  so  that  they  soon  accomplished  their  journey ;  while 
those  of  the  Expedition  liad  to  make  four  journeys  to  convey 
their  canoes  and  stores.  At  night,  on  encamping,  the  men 
were  divided  into  difl\irent  watches  for  the  night,  v/ith  an  of- 
ficer attached  to  each  watch.  This  was  done  for  security  of 
the  property,  and  to  manifest  to  the  Indians  that  no  oppor- 
tunity could  occur  for  dishonest  attempts;  and  Akaitciio,  the 
chief,  observing  the  systematic  efforts  pursued  for  then*  pro- 
tection, declared  that  he  should  be  witliout  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  Esquimaux,  as  no  opportunity  could  occur 
when  the  party  might  be  surprised. 

On  the  5th,  an  issue  was  made  of  the  last  portion  of  dried 
meat  in  their  possession ;  and  a  few  pounds  of  preserved  meat 
and  some  portable  soup  Avas  all  that  remained.  To  supply 
their  future  wants,  the  hunters  w  ere  sent,  forward  to  shoot 
t  he  rein  deer  w  hich  usually  frequented  a  plac«^  tliey  were  ap- 
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proachlng.  Akaitcho  also  informed  them  tliat  some  lakes 
wliicli  they  would  soon  approacli  abounded  with  fish.  The 
voyagers  began  to  compUun  that  they  coukl  not  proceed  with 
the  scanty  subsistence  which  was  now  given  them.  In  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  the  dry  moss  where  tliey  were  encamped, 
by  some  accident  took  tire,  and  tiiey  narro v.  lyesf.aped  losing 
great  part  of  their  canoes  and  l)aggage. 

Arriving  at  Carp  Lake,  which  the  Indians  said  was  very 
productive  of  iish,  they  resolved  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  to  af- 
ford the  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  supply  of  provisions. 
The  chief  and  all  the  Indians  went  forwards  to  endeavour  to 
procure  some  rein-deer,  and  the  nets  produced  a  suflicient 
([uantity  of  fisii  to  give  the  whole  party  some  hearty  meals. 
Being  refreshed  by  this  supply  they  proceeded  on  the  ele- 
venth, and  received  the  agreeable  information  that  the  hun- 
ters who  were  in  advance  had  obtained  a  supply  of  rein-deer. 
This  was  a  most  welcome  account,  as  the  Canadians  had  ex- 
pressed great  discontent  at  having  so  scanty  a  supply  of  food, 
and  complained  that  they  had  been  led  into  a  country  where 
there  were  no  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  l4th  they  entered  Hunters'  Lake,  situated  in  lat. 
sixty-four  deg.  six  min.  and  in  long,  one  hundredand  thirteen 
deg.  twenty-five  min.  The  hunters  brought  in  more  meat 
this  evening,  but  the  nets  produced  scarcely  any  fish.  On 
the  iollowing  day  they  received  no  less  than  seventeen  deer, 
so  that  a  sufficient  store  was  now  obtained  for  some  days  to 
come.  Akaitcho  now  proposed  that  he  and  his  hunters  should 
proceed  towards  Winter  Lake  to  procure  a  fresh  store  of  pro- 
visions against  the  arrival  of  the  party.  He  also  desired  the 
opportunity  of  providing  clothing  for  himself  and  people. 
He  accordingly  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

As  the  supply  of  provisions  was  now  very  abundant,  and  a 
prospect  of  its  continuing  so,  thf.  people  resumed  their  cheer- 
fulness, and  on  the  nineteeth  the  party  arrived  at  a  small 
lake  to  the  westward  of  Winter  Li,ke,  ivhore  Akaitcho  re- 
commended them  to  take  up  their   residence  for  tlw  winter 
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It  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  performed  as  usual  when 
opportunity  offered.  The  distance  from  Fort  Chipewyan, 
which  the  party  had  travelled  was  nearly  six  hundred  miles ; 
and  the  servants  in  conveying  the  stores  across  the  portages 
had  walked  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  the  party  were  expected  to  spend  many  months  at  this 
place,  they  set  about  erecting  a  place  of  residence,  and  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fort  Enterprise.  Mr.  Wentzel  had 
the  principal  superintendance  of  this  erection,  and  the  build- 
ing was  made  as  comfortable  as  the  resources  and  circum- 
stances would  admit. 

The  party  were  the  next  day  divided  into  two  companies  ; 
one  company  was  to  procure  wood  and  erect  a  store-house,, 
and  the  other  company  were  to  bring  in  the  provisions.     As 
it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Franklin  to  descend  the  Cop- 
per-mine River,  he  sent  for  the  chief,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,    according   as   he    had    appointed   on 
leaving  the  party  some  days  preceding.     On  his  arrival  how- 
ever it  appeared  that  he  had  procured  but  few  deer :  for  hav- 
ing hea  d  of  the  death  of  his  brother  in  law,  several  days  had 
been  spent  in  lamentations  on  that  account.     He  also  refused 
to  accompany  the  party  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  saying 
that  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced,  that  the  rein-deer  had 
left  the  river,  and  that  provisions  would  not  be  to  be  pro- 
cured.    Captain  Franklin  still  asserting  that  he  should  make 
the  attempt,  Akaitcho  said  that  it  should  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge  that  their  visitors  were  suffered  to  go  alone ;  and  al- 
though it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  journey  would  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  yet  that  some  of  his  young  men   should 
accompany  the  party.     Captain  Franklin  assured  the  chief 
that  he,  in  common  with  all  his  companions,  was  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  all  that  accompanied  them ;  but  that  it  was 
of  importance  to  obtain  some  correct  knowledge  of  that  river, 
in  order  that  in  their  next  dispatches  to   the  Great  Chief 
(the  King  of  Great  Britain)  they  might  state  some  particulars 
respecting  it.     Akaitcho,  after  all,  appeared  so  greatly  to  oh- 
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ject  to  the  jouniey,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  decline 
the  attempt.  On  holdinj:^  a  conference  with  the  officers  on 
the  subject,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Hood  should  be  sent  to  explore  those  parts,  in  a  light  canoe. 

On  the  25th,  John  Hepburn,  the  English  seaman,  having 
gone  out  to  hunt,  a  dense  fog  coming  on,  he  missed  the  road, 
and  not  returning  in  the  evening,  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed for  his  safety.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  a  party  of  Indians 
went  in  search  of  him.  They  fortunately  succeeded,  and 
brought  him  back  the  same  evening,  although  he  was  much 
fatigued.  He  had  been  wandering  about  during  the  whole 
time,  and  had  eaten  only  a  partridge,  and  the  tongue  of  a 
deer  which  he  shot.  After  partaking  of  some  food,  and  tak- 
ing rest,  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and  strength. 

An  eclipse  being  to  take  place  about  this  time,  Akaitcho 
■was  informed  of  it,  and  when  the  circumstance  occurred,  it 
brought  him  to  the  most  decided  admission  of  the  superior 
knowledge  and  talents  of  the  white  people,  who  could  account 
for,  and  foretell  such  an  event ;  and  he  said  that  he  and  his 
people  could  not  but  be  glad  to  have  the  company  of  such 
intelligent  persons,  and  that  on  their  part  every  exertion 
should  be  made  to  procure  provisions. 

Cn  the  29th,  Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  Back,  accompanied  by 
Pierre  St.  Germain,  eight  Canadians  and  one  of  the  Indians, 
embarked  to  explore  the  Copper-mine  River.  If  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  he  was,  on  arriving  at  its  banks,  to  trace 
its  course  and  make  observations  for  a  few  days  and  then  to 
return.  At  this  time  also  the  Indian  chief  took  his  departure, 
leaving  two  of  his  people  to  procure  provisions. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  having  nothing  which  particu- 
larly required  their  attention  to  prevent  it,  T)r.  Hichardsou 
and  Captain  Franklin  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Copper- 
mine River,  taking  three  of  the  servants  with  them.  They 
attempted  as  straight  a  course  as  the  country  would  permit. 
The  land  was  extremely  barren,  there  being  scarcely  any 
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trees.  One  of  the  party  killed  a  rein-deer,  ofwii.rli  thoy  all 
partook.  At  niglit,  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  frozeii  'ouiid, 
with  only  a  svall  quantity  of  twi^s  under  them,  ami  little  co 
,  tjri)ig  nprn  them.  A  n  Indian  who  was  of  the  party  stri]:>po(( 
himself  naked;  and  then  warmins^  himself  hy  the  fire,  co- 
vered himself  with  his  garments  u ad  went  to  sleep.  They 
pa.ssed  a  herd  of  rein-deer  on  the  second  day  and  killed  one 
of  them ;  but  they  were  so  loaded  already  that  they  left  the 
greater  pari  of  the  carcase  behind,  carefully  covered  with 
stones,  some  of  the  party  intending  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  on  their  return.  On  the  thirteenth  they  came  in  view  of 
the  Copper- mine  River,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  edge  of 
Point  Lake,  which  is  about  the  lat.  of  ()5  deg.  i)  min.  and 
long.  112  deg.  57  min.  Having  satisfied  themselves  as  far  as 
the  present  circumstances  admitted,  they  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  fort.  The  coldnes  of  the  weather  had  consi- 
derably increased.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  whole  country  had  a  wintry  appearance.  On  the  ICtii 
they  arrived  at  their  old  quarters  at  Fort  Enterprise.  Mr. 
Back,  Mr.  Hood  and  the  party  accompanying  them,  had  re- 
turned from  their  journey  to  explore  the  Copper-mine  Ri- 
ver. They  had  travelled  upwards  of  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
Avard,  as  far  as  the  Lake  into  which  the  Copper-mine 
River  runs.  Although  the  cold  w;i«  '•pivere,  and  fuel  was 
scarce,  yet  they  cheerfull>  perse\<.rtu(  ia  their  journey,  and 
no  complaint  was  made  of  any  one  attached  to  the  party. 

During  the  absence  of  the  reconnoitering  parties  Mr. 
Wentzel  had  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  place  being  finished,  the 
])arty  removed  into  it.  It  was  merely  a  log-building,  fifty 
feet  long,  and  twenty-four  wide,  divided  into  a  hall,  three 
bed  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  walls  and  roof  were  plastered 
with  clay,  the  floors  laid  wiih  planks  rudely  squared  with 
the  hatchet,  and  the  windows  closed  with  parchment  of  deer- 
^ikiu.  The  clav,  which  ^"''on)  th(>  coldness  of  the  weather  re- 
qu';>'d  »o  be  teiupered   befor<'  the  fire  with  hot  water,  froze 
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as  ;f  "•rfl's  <innbed  on,  afterwards  cracked  in  such  a  manner 
?»«  to  <iuniit  the  wind  from    every  quarter ;  yet,  coriparrd 
with  tliB  tents,  their  new  haltitation  appeared  comfortable ; 
and   having-  filled  the  capacious  clay-built  chimnfy  with  fag- 
gots, they  spent  a   cheerful  evening  before  the  invigorating 
blaze.     The  change  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, whp  having,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  incautiously  laid 
down  on  the  frozen  side  of  a  hill  when  heated  with  walking, 
had  caught  a  severe  sore  throat,  which  became  daily  worse 
whilst  remaining  in  the   tents,  but  he  began  to  mend  soon 
after  he  was  enabled  to  contine  himself  to  the  more  equable 
warmth  of  the  house. 

The  meridian  sun  at  this  thne  melted  the  light  covering  of 
snow  or   hoar  frost  on  the  lichens,  which  clothe  the  barren 
grounds,  and  rendered  them  so  tender  as  to  attract  great 
herds  of  rein- deer.     Captaui  Franklin  estimated  the  numbers 
he  saw  during   a  short  walk,  at  upwards  of  two  thousand. 
They  form  into  herds  of  different  sizes,  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred, according  as   their  fears  or  accident  induce   them  to 
unite  or  separate.     The  females  being  at  this  time  more  lean 
and  active,  usually  lead  the  van.     The  haunches  of  the  males 
are  now  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  or  more  with  fat, 
which  beginning  to  get  red  and  high  flavoured,  is  considered 
a  sure  indication  of  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season. 
The  horns  of  the  rein- deer  vary,  not  only  with  its  sex  and 
age,  but   are  otherwise   so  uncertain   in  their  growth,  that 
they  are  never  alike  in  any  two  individuals.     The  old    iiales 
shed  theirs  about  the  end  of  December ;  the  females  retain 
them  until  the  disap])earance    of  the  snow  enables   them  to 
frequent  the  barren  grounds,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
soon  after  which  period  they  proceed  towards  the  sea-coast 
and  drop  iheir  young.     The  *foung  males  lose  their  horns 
about  the  same  time  with  the  females  or  a  little  earlier,  some 
of  them  as  early  as  April.     The  hair  of  the  rein- deer  fails  in 
July,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  short  thick  coat  of  mingled  clove, 
deep  reddish,  and   yellowish  browns ;  the  belly  an^-  under 
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parts  of  tlie  neck,  &c.,  rejiiaining-  white.     As  the  winter  ap- 
proaches the  hair  becomes  longer,  and  ligliter  in  its  colours, 
and  it  begins  to  loosen  in  May,  being  then  much  worn  on 
the  sides,  from  the  animal  rubbing  itself  against  trees  and 
stones.     Their  principal  movement  to  the  northward  com- 
mences generally  in  the  end  of  April,  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  and  early  in  May,  when 
large  patches  of  the  ground  are  visible,  they  are  on  the  banks 
of  the   Copper- Mine  River.     The  females  take  the  lead  in 
this  spring  migration,  and  bring  forth  their  young  on  the  sea- 
coast  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.     There  are 
certain  spots  or  passes  well  known  to   the   Indians,  through 
which  the  deer  invariably  pass  in  their  migrations  to  and  from 
the  coast,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  always  travel 
against  the  wind. 

The  herds  of  rein-deer  are  attended  in  their  migrations  by 
bands  of  wolves,  which  destroy  a  great  many  of  them.     The 
Copper  Indians  kill  the  rein-deer  in  the  summer  with  the 
gun,  or  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  disposition   of  the 
ground,  they  enclose  a  herd  upon  a  neck  of  land,  and  drive 
them  into  a  lake,  where  they  fall  an  easy  prey ;  but  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  numerous  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods, 
they  catch  them  in  snares.     The  snares  are  simple  nooses, 
formed  in  to  a  rope  made  of  twisted  sinews,  whichare  placed  in 
the  aperture  ofas.i;;ht  hedge,  constructed  of  the  branches  of 
trees.     This  hedge  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  several  winding 
compartments,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  strong,  yet 
the  deer  seldom  attempt  to  break  through  it.     The  herd  is 
led  into  the  'abynnth  by  two  converging  rows  of  poles,  and 
one  is  ge?  brally  caiisihtat  each  of  the  openings  by  the  noose 
placed  there     The  hr.nter,  too,  lying  in  ambush,  stabs  some 
of  them  with  his  buyoret  as  they  pass  by,  and  the  whole  herd 
frequently  becomes  his  prey. 

The  T.)'  g-Rib  'vidians  have  a  mode  of  killing  these  ani- 
mals, which  though  simple,  is  very  successfull.  It  was  thus 
descri'ied  by  Mr.   W^ntzel,  who  resided  long  amongst  that 
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people.     The  huuteri  go  iu  pairs,  the  foremost  man  carry- 
ing in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of 
a  deer,  and  in  the   other  a  small  bundle  of  twigs,  against 
which  he,  from  time  to  time,  rubs  the  horns,  imitating  the 
gestures  peculiar  to  the  animal.     His  comrade  follows,  tread- 
ing exactly  in  his  foo*«?teps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  both  in 
a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  under  th» 
arms  of  him  who  carries  the  head.     Both  hunters  have  a  fil- 
let of  white  skin  round  their  foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has 
a  strip  of  the  same  kind  round  his  wrists.     They  approach 
the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but  set- 
ting them  down   somewhat  suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  a 
deer,  and  always  taking  care  to  lift  their  right  or  left  feet 
simultaneously.     If  any  of  the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaze 
upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops,  and 
the  head  begins  to  play  its  part  by  lickmg  its  shoulders,  and 
performing  other  necessary  movements.     In  this  way  the 
hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd  without  exciting 
suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to  single  out  the  fattest.     The 
hindmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gun,  the 
head  is  dropt,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
The  herd  scampers  ofl*,  the  hunters  trot  after  them ;  in  a 
short  time  the  poor  animals  halt  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
terror,  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  loaded 
as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers  witli  a  second  fatal  discharge. 
The  consternation  of  the  deer  increases,  they  run  to  and  fro 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the 
herd  is  destroyed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Having  nothing  to  require  attention,  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Wentzel,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  voyagers  and  two  In- 
dians, with  the  wives  of  the  latter,  whose  names  were  Little 
Forehead  and  Smiling  Martin,  set  out  on  the  eighteenth,  on 
a  journey  to  Fort  Providence,  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of 
stores,  and  to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  ammunition,  to- 
bacco, and  other  articles. 

In  the  course  oC  the  autumn  they  procured  upwards  of  one 
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thousand  pounds  weight  of  fish,   each  weighing  two  pounds 
and  upwards.     When  tho  weather  was  severe  the  fish  froze 
as  they  were  taken  out  of  tlie  nets  ;  and  if  they  were  after- 
wards placed  near  the  fire  so  as  to  tliaw  the  ice,  they  revived, 
even  when  tliey  had  heen  in  a  frozen  state  for  several  hours. 
The  party  who   had  been  dispatched  to  Fort  Providence 
continuing  longer  absent  than  had  beftn  expected,  it  occa- 
sioned considerable  anxiety,  especially  among  the  Indians, 
who  gave   way,  as  was  their   custom  on  such  occasions,  to 
fearful  apprehensions.     At  one  time  they  supposed  they  had 
perished  by  some  accident,  at  another,  that  they  had  b  en 
iifiurdored  by  some  Indian   tribe.     The  repetition   of  their 
fears  greaily  dispirited  the  Canadians ;  but  as  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions   always  expressed  the   firmest  confi- 
dence that  they  v/ould  soon  receive  advice  respecting  their 
absent  friends,  they  strove  against  their  forebodings,  until  on 
the   twenty-third  of  November  Belanger,  one  of  the  voya- 
gers who  accompanied  Mr.  Back,   made  his  appearance.  He 
came  alone,  having  loft  his  companions  the  day  before  in  a 
wood  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  as  the  snow  fell  in 
abundance  they  were  too  timid  to  encounter  the  storm.     He 
was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther.    H^  brought  a  packet  of  letters,  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  way  of  Canada  in  the  canoes  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany to  Fort  Providence,  and  a  few  balls  for  the  guns.     He 
stated  that  several  packages  from  York  Factory   had  been 
left  at  the  Grand  Rapid  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  dispute  between  the  servants  of  the  North-vest  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies.     This   was  a   most  serious  disap- 
pointment to  all  parties ;  more   especially  as  it   was  impossi- 
ble to  present  any  thing  to  the  Indians  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  ammunition  and  tobacco ;  the  one  article  so  necessary  to 
procure  food,  the  other  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  In- 
dians.    The  letters  contained  information  that  two  of  the  Es- 
quimaux nation  wer*»  eng£^ed  as  interpreters,   and  were  on 
tfceir  journey  :  this  was  most  acceptable  news  to  the  Indians, 
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as  they  were  fearful  if  they  proceeded  northward  of  meeting 
with  a  party  of  that  nation,  anu  being  killed  by  them. 

On  the  day  following-  the  Indians  whom  Belanger  had  left 
behind,  arrived  ;  but  they  gave  o\it  reports  of  so  painful  a  na- 
ture as  to  put  the  success  of  the  enterprize  to  hazard.  They 
stated  that  Mr.  Weeks,  the  gentleman  in  churge  of  Fort 
Providence,  had  told  them,  that  so  far  from  being  the  ofiicers 
of  a  great  Chief,  the  party  were  merely  a  set  of  dependant 
wretches,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  subsistence  for  a  sea- 
son in  the  plentiful  country  of  the  Copper  Indians;  that,  out 
of  charity  they  had  been  supplied  with  a  portion  of  goods  by 
the  trading  Companie's,  but  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  their  rewarding  the  Indians  av  hen  their  term 
of  service  was  com])leted.  Akaitcho,  with  great  good  sense, 
instantly  desired  to  have  the  matter  explained,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  credit  it.  Caj^tain  Franklin 
then  pointed  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Wentzel,  with  whom  they 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  trade,  had  pledged  the  credit 
of  his  Company  for  the  stipulated  rewards  to  the  party  that 
accompanied  them,  and  that  the  trading  debts  due  by  Akaitcho 
and  his  party  had  been  already  remitted,  which  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  influence  with  the  North-west  Company. 
He  also  reminded  Akaitcho,  that  having  caused  the  Esqui- 
maux to  be  brought  up  at  a  great  expense,  was  evidence  of 
their  future  intentions.  The  Indians  retired  from  the  con- 
ference apparently  satisfied,  but  this  business  was  in  the  end 
productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and  proved  very  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  Expedition. 

The  residence  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons  as  abode 
at  Fort  Enterprise  caused  such  a  large  consumption  of  pro- 
visions as  induced  Captain  Franklin  to  represent  the  circum- 
stance to  Akaitcho ;  and  he  promised  to  send  his  party  away. 
The  balls  which  had  been  received  by  Belanger  were  given 
him  for  the  use  of  his  hunters,  and  after  lingering  a  week 
lugger  they  quitted  their  residence  near  Fort  Enterprise, 
Akaitcho's  mother  being  at  this  time  very  ill,  he  left  her  be- 
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hind,  with  two  female  coinpanioiis,  requesting,  in  case  of 
her  death,  that  she  might  be  buried  at  a  distance  from  tho 
house,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  pained  whenever  he  camo 
back. 

The  wife  of  Keskarrah,  one  of  the  Indian  guides,  being 
afflicted.  Dr.  Richardson  gave  him  a  medicine  to  be  taken  by 
her.  In  receiving  it,  he  practised  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
which  in  their  opinion  were  no  doubt  as  effectual  to  her 
recovery  as  the  medicine  itself,  which  fortunately  assisted  her 
recovery.  They  had  a  daughter  named  Green  Stockings, 
who  was  considered  by  all  as  a  great  beauty.  Indeed  so 
high  an  opinion  had  her  mother  of  her  charms,  that  on  sitting 
for  her  picture,  which  after  some  unAvillingness  Mr.  Hood 
was  permitted  to  take,  the  good  old  lady  expressed  her  con- 
viction that  Mhen  the  Great  Chief  (King  George)  saw  her 
picture,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  sent  for  the 
original  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  young  lady,  although  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age,  had  already  had  two  husbands. 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  extremely  cold,  2D°  below 
zero ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  severity  the  people  went 
about  their  regular  daily  labours,  wearing  leather  mittens, 
furred  caps,  and  rein-deer  shirts.  Althougli  their  faces 
were  without  covering,  they  experienced  no  ill  effects,  ex- 
cepting when  on  the  water,  or  any  unsheltered  place,  where 
the  wind  came  with  full  force.  The  operation  of  the  cold 
however  upon  the  trees  was  such  as  to  to  render  them  as  im- 
pervious as  a  stone,  so  that  in  attempting  to  fell  them  almost 
every  hatchet  was  broken. 

Captain  Franklin  says,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
how  we  passed  our  time  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  shall 
mention  briefly,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  occupied 
in  writing  up  our  journals.  Some  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, that  we  had  received  from  England  with  our  letters, 
were  read  again  and  again,  and  commented  upon,  at  our 
meals ;  and  we  often  exercised  ourselves  with  conjecturing 
the  changes  that  might  take  place  in   the   world  before  w« 
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rould  hear  from  it  again.  The  probability  of  our  receiving 
letters,  and  the  period  of  their  arrival,  were  calculated  to  a 
nicety.  "We  occasionally  paid  the  woodmen  a  visit,  or  took 
a  walk  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  river. 

In  the  evenings  we  joined  the  men  in  the  hall,  and  took  a 
part  in  their  games,  which  generally  continued  to  a  late  hour ; 
in  short,  we  never  found  the  time  to  hang  heavy  upon  our 
bands ;  and  the  peculifir  occupations  of  each  of  the  officers 
afforded  them  more  employment  than  might  at  first  bo  sup- 
posed. 

On  the  15th  some  of  the  men  arrived  from  Fort  Provi- 
dence. They  brought  some  rum,  a  barrel  of  powder,  some 
tobacco,  sixty  pounds  of  ball,  and  some  clothing.  The  spirits 
were  frozen,  and  so  severe  was  the  temperature  that  their 
fingers  adhered  to  the  glass.  It  appeared  by  the  confession 
of  one  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  the  party  from  Fort 
Providence,  that  they  had  drawn  out  some  of  the  rum.  This 
disposition  to  a  breach  of  trust  was  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 
tress, as  it  manifested  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  these  people.  It  was  more  peculiarly  distressing  when  it 
was  manifest  that  their  superiors  were  suffering  equal  if  not 
greater  privations  than  themselves.  The  ammunition,  and  a 
part  of  the  rum,  were  sent  to  Akailcho. 

On  the  27th  the  two  Esquimaux  arrived.  Their  names 
were  The  Belly  and  The  Ear.  Mr.  Wentzel,  and  St.  Ger- 
main, one  of  the  interpreters,  accompanied  them.  The  Es- 
quimaux had  also  a  name  given  to  them  corrrespondent  with 
the  month  of  their  arrival  at  Fort  Churchill,  and  were  called 
Junius  and  Augustus. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Akaitcho  sent  for  further  supplies 
of  ammunition ;  and  by  his  people  Captain  Franklin  was  in- 
formed that  reports  most  unfavourable  to  that  confidence  so 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  were  circulated,  and 
that  it  was  said  Mr.  Weeks  had  not  fulfilled  some  demands 
made  on  him. 

It  appeared  that  the  Esquimaux  Augustus    came  from 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Churchill,  and  on  comparing  their  lan- 
guage with  the  printed  books  for  the  use  of  those  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Labrador  coast,    it  was  essentially  the  same, 
Augustus,  after  his  arrival,  erected  a  snowhouse,    cutting 
out  slabs  of  snow  three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and  t\i  o 
feet  deep.     The   building  was  about  eight  feet  high ;  and 
the  layers  of  snow  were  placed  over  each  other  in  a  most  me- 
thodical form  until  a  complete  dome  was  erected.     The  en- 
trance  was  approached   by  steps,  which  led  into  a  hall  or 
porch ;  then  goina^  through  a  passage  there  was  an  antecham- 
ber.    From  thence  you  passed  into  another  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  cooking  house,  and  on  the  other  are- 
cess  for  wood.     At  one  part  of  this  passage  was  the  fire-place, 
the  only  one  in  the  building.     From  thence  you  entered  ano- 
ther apartment,  on  each  side  of  w  hich  were  bed  places,  and 
in  the  centre  a  sitting  place.     Beyond  this  was  a  sraallei 
apartment  where  the  provisions  belonging  to  the  family  were 
carefully  stowed. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  people  returned  from  Fort  Pro- 
vidence bringing  all  the  stores  that  could  be  procured.  It 
consisted  of  a  cask  of  flour,  thirty-six  pounds  of  sugar,  forty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Weeks  took 
the  opi^ortunity  of  writing  to  Captain  Franklin  to  assure  him 
that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  stating  that  he  had 
said  they  were  only  a  party  of  adventurers  was  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  strove  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Expedition,  and 
had  discountenanced  Akaitcho  when  he  signified  to  him  his 
intention  of  leaving  all  connection  with  Captain  Franklin's 
party.  These  declarations  being  made  known  to  the  Indians 
then  at  Fort  Enterprise,  one  of  them  asserted  that  he  him- 
self had  heard  Mr.  Weeks  express  himself  in  contempt  of 
the  expedition,  and  was  surprised  that  he  should  deny  that 
he  had  said  so.  Akaitcho  soon  after  this  sent  them  the  full- 
est assurances  that  he  would  continue  to  render  them  every 
service  in  his  power.  .   • 
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On  the  1 7th  Mr.  Back  returned.  He  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Fort  Chlpewyan,  having  travelled  on  foot  since  he  took 
his  departure  from  Fort  Enterprise,  more  than  one  thousand 
miles.  When  he  and  Mr.  Went/el  quitted  Fort  Enterprise 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  to  visit  Fort  Providence,  two 
Canadians,  two  Indian  hunters,  and  their  wives  accompanied 
them.  Their  rout  lay  sometimes  over  lakes. so  thinly  frozen, 
that  the  ice  often  ^bent  under  them.  On  passint^  over  one  of  the 
lakes  an  instance  occurred  of  the  kindest  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians:  provisions  being  scarce,  oneof  the  women  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  the  ice,  caught  a  fine  fish,  which  they  refused 
to  partake  of,  saying  that  they  were  accustomed  to  seasons 
of  hunger,  and  could  therefore  better  bear  up  under  such 
privations  than  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  them.  This 
was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  such  generous  feeling,  but  oc- 
curred in  subsequent  parts  of  their  journey.  In  one  instance, 
while  attempting  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  Great  Slave  hske^ 
Mr.  Back  fell  through  the  ice ;  but  fortunately  by  the  aid  of 
his  companions  he  was  quickly  extricated.  On  the  first  of 
November  the  party  nrrived  safe  at  Fort  Providence,  an 
establishment  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  in  cliarge  of  that  post. 

Mr.  Back  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  information  he  re- 
ceived at  this  post  of  the  progress  of  the  various  stores  which 
were  to  be  expected,  that  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
Athabasca  Lake  to  enquire  into  tiie  cause  of  the  neglect,  and 
to  expedite  their  conveyance  ;  and  dispatching  the  packet  of 
letters  and  a  few  musket  balls  to  Fort  Enterprise  as  before 
noticed,  waited  the  freezing  up  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in 
order  to  proceed  on  his  enquiries.  While  he  remained  at 
Fort  Providence,  a  party  of  the  Slave  Indiuns  arrived  with 
furs ;  and  from  their  reports  it  appeared  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  settlement  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  would  have  paid 
them  a  visit,  but  feared  meeting  some  of  the  Copper  Indian 
nation. 

On  the  27th  of  December,   Mr.  Hack  left  Fort  Providence 
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for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  lake,  wliich  was  now  iuffici- 
ently  frozen.  The  keenness  of  the  wind  was  severe,  and  at 
the  solicitations  of  the  servancs  Mr.  Back  wrapped  himself  up 
in  a  rein-deer  skin  and  a  blanket,  and  placing  himself  on  a 
sledge,  was  lashed  on,  leaving  the  head  sufficiently  at  liberty 
just  to  notice  the  road,  and  on  the  ninth  arrived  at  some  fish- 
ing huts  near  Stony  Island,  which  some  Indians  occupied, 
where  they  remained  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  day 
they  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and  reached  the  residence  of 
the  North-west  Company  on  Moose-deer  Island.  Here  he 
found  additional  information  that  the  stores  which  were  to  be 
forwarded  had  not  arrived,  only  five  packages  being  at  the 
fort.  At  this  place  he  met  the  two  Esquimaux,  who  were 
to  join  the  expedition  as  interpreters. 

Disappointed  of  the  stores  so  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
Mr.  Back  resolved  to  proceed  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the 
Athabasca  Lake.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember, he  set  out  for  that  place,  accompanied  by  the  Cana- 
dian JBeauparlant  and  Bois  Brules.  The  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther greatly  affected  them  in  their  journey,  which  notwith- 
standing all  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure,  they  accom- 
plished on  the  second  of  January,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Fort  Providence.  Mr. 
G.  Keith  and  Mr.  Macgilliray  were  greatly  surprised  at  his 
presence,  as  was  also  Mr.  Simpson,  the  resident  at  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Fort ;  for  it  had  been  reported  to  them  that  the 
party  had  been  killed  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Back  sent  a  requisition  to  the  heads  of  each  Company 
desiring  a  supply  of  ammunition,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other 
stores,  stating  that  unless  his  request  was  complied  with,  the 
Expedition  could  not  proceed.  He  remained  at  Fort  Chi- 
pewyan five  weeks,  but  could  not  obtain  the  supplies  he  re- 
quired. During  this  time  a  few  laden  sledges  arrived,  which 
brought  letters  from  Great  Britain,  for  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  people ;  and  after  earnestly  requesting  that  supplies 
might  be  sent  from  the  depots  as  early  in  the  year  ajs  could 
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be  accomplished,  Mr.  Back  prepared  for  his  return  to  Fort 
Enterprise. 

Oil  the  9th  of  February,  having  every  thing  prepared,  Mr. 
Back  set  out.    He  had  under  his  direction  four  sledges, 
laden  with  goods  for  the  Expedition,  and  a  fiiih  belonging 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    He  returned  exactly  by  the 
same  route,  sufTering  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  arising 
from  the  chafing  of  the  snow-shoe,  and  bad  weather.     Some 
Indians,  whom  they  met  on  the  banks  of  Little  Buffalo  Ri- 
ver, were  rather  surprised  at  seeing  them,  for  they  had  heard 
that  they  were  on  an  island,  which  was  surrounded  by  Esqui- 
maux.    Tlie  dogs  were  almost  worn  out,  and  their  feet  raw, 
when,  on  February  the  2()th,  they  arrived  at   Moose-Deer 
island  all  in  good  order.     Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
two  men  arrived  with  letters  from  Lieutenant  Franklin,  con- 
taining some  fresh  demands,  the  major  part  of  which  Mr. 
Back  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  without  the  least  trou- 
ble.    Having  arranj^ed  the  accounts  and  receipts  between 
the  Companies  and  the  Expedition,  and  sent  everything  be- 
fore him  to  Fort  Providence,  he  prepared  to  depart ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  both  parties  at  Moose  Deer 
Island  to  remark,  that  they  afforded  the  means  of  forward- 
ing the  stores  in  the  most  cheerful  and  pleasant  manner. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Back  arrived  at  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  found  the  stores  safe  and  in  good  order.    There 
being  no  certainty  when  an  Indian,  who  was  to  accompany 
him,  would  arrive,  and  impatience  to  join  his  companions 
increasing,  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Weeks  respecting  the  stores,  on  March  the  10th  Mr.  Back 
quitted  the  fort,  with  two  men,  who  had  each  a  couple  of 
dogs  and  a  sledge  laden  with  provision.     On  the  13th  they 
met  the  Indian,  near  Icy  Portage,  and,  on  the  17th,  at  an 
early  hour,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Enterprise,  having  travelled 
about  eighteen  miles  a-day.     He  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
iiig  his  friends  all  in  good  health,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  months,  during  which  time  he  had  travelled  one  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  four  miles,  on  snow-sliqes,  nusl  lii^d  no  other 
corering  at  night,  v>  the  woods,  than  a  blanket  i^nfl  deer- 
skin, with  the  therrajn^oter  frequently  at  40  degrees,  and 
once  at  57  degrees ;  and  sometimes  passing  two  or  three  days 
without  tasting  food.  ,  ....    -, 

About  this  time  a  chief  named  the  Hook,  who  vislh  next 
in  authority  to  Akaitcho,  sent  a  message,  that  if  Capiaiii 
Franklin  would  send  him  ammunition,  he  would  provide  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  Expedition  in  their  passage  along 
the  Copper-mine  River.  As  he  generally  occupied  during 
the  summer  months,  a  portion  of  country  adjoining  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  near  the  Copper  mountain,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  provide  a  supply;  but  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
every  article,  that  Captain  Franklin  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety spare  any  part ;  he  however  sent  the  llook  word  that 
ha  would  give  them  an  order  on  the  agents  of  the  North- 
west Company  for  the  value  of  any  provisions  they  might 
provide  for  them ;  and  desired  that  as  in  the  interim  they 
would  probably  take  their  stock  of  furs  to  Fort  Providence, 
they  would  satisfy  themselves  by  speaking  to  Mr.  Weeks  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  further  that  the  Hook  was  ill  and 
wished  to  have  the  advice  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

The  variety  of  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  some  of  the  servant^  of  th^  Expe- 
dition ;  and  it  appeared  that  Pierre  St.  Germain,  ope  of  tlie 
interpreters,  had  sc  expressed  himself  as  to  excite  a  disin- 
clination in  some  of  the  Indians  to  proceed.  On  being  ques- 
tioned byX)aptain  Franklin  he  acknowledged,  after  much 
equivocation,  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  t|ie  yery  great  dif- 
ficalties  they  would  have  to  meet,  and  bis  fears  for  all  their 
personal  safety  ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  he  was  excited 
in  a  measure  to  express  himself  against  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  because  he  did  not  receive  that  attention  he 
thought  belonged  to  bi:n.  On  being  threatened  to  be  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  England  to  be  punished,  he  exclaimed 
that  he  might  as  well  die  in  tbc  journey  they  were  on  tl^* 
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eve  of  takin<v,  as  in  any  other  way ;  and  although  he  thought 
snrh  wonfd  be  the  result,  he  would  willingly  continue  with 
the  Expedition.  As  his  services  were  of  importance,  no 
further  steps  were  taken,  than  to  admonish  him  as  to  his  fu- 
ture conversations. 

On  the29ih,  Akaitcho  arrived  at  the  Fort,  having  been 
sent  for  to  ferjUest  him  to  procure  a  stock  of  provisions  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  and  also  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  his  accompanying  the  party.  In  reply  he  said 
that  his  hunters  should  use  every  exertion  to  procure  a  good 
store  of  provisions,  and  that  he  and  his  men  would  accompany 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River  ;  and  if  they 
were  unmolested  by  the  Esquimaux,  they  would  extend  their 
journey  farther.  The  chief  desired  that  in  case  of  meeting 
with  any  other  tribes  of  Indians  or  with  the  Esquimaux,  that 
the  captain  would  influence  them  to  live  in  peace  with 
his  people  ;  a  request  that  was  heard  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction by  Captain  Franklin,  and  which  he  gave  the  full- 
est aissurancc  to  Akaitcho  he  would  endeavour  to  promote. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  last  supply  of  goods  from  Fort 
Providence  arrived,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Back's  arduous  journey 
to  the  Athabasca  Lake  ;  and  on  the  I7th  Solomon  Belangcr 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Belanger,  set  out  for  Slave  Lake,  with  a 
box  containing  the  journals  of  the  officers,  charts,  drawings, 
observations,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonial  Affairs.  They  also  conveyed  a  letter  for  Gover- 
nor Williams,  in  which  Captain  Franklin  requested  that  lie 
would,  if  possible,  send  a  schooner  to  Wager  Bay  with  pro- 
visions and  clothing  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  party,  should 
they  succeed  in  reaching  that  part  of  the  coast. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April,  provi- 
sions became  extremely  source ;  the  hunters  sent  in  no  sup- 
plies, and  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  tbe  Indians, 
who  preferred  a  stationary  residence  near  the  house,  to  the 
continual  removing  to  which  ihey  were  subject  in  following 
the  hunters,    began  to  endure  great  privations,  and  were 
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compelled  to  sustain  themselves  by  picking  up  the  bones  of 
the  animals  which  had  been  killed,  and  pounding  them  for 
food.  Pieces  of  the  hides  of  the  deer  were  also  cut  up  and 
eaten.  The  appearance  that  there  would  be  shortness  of 
food  for  the  whole  party  was  very  alarming,  and  only  one 
moose-deer,  which  had  been  killed  at  (he  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  miles  from  the  house,  was  procured  for  several  days* 
Ou  the  27th  a  supply  was  sent  in  from  Akaitcho,  who  had 
taken  Augustus,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with  him  when  he 
last  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise  ;  and  who 
now  returned  in  company  with  the  persons  sent  with  provi. 
sions,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  (he  reception  he 
met  with  among  Akaitcho's  people.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
had  made  an  excursion  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  curit- 
sity.,  returned  on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  reported  that  he 
had  visited  the  Indian  tents,  who  had  received  an  accession 
of  several  families  of  old  people,  which  occasioned  such  a 
consumption  uf  provisions  as  made  him  apprehensive  thcie 
would  not  be  sufHcient  provision  obtained  against  the  time 
for  the  departure  of  the  Expedition. 

On  the  llth  Mr.  Wentzel,  who^  had  been  to  the  Indian 
lodges,  returned,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangemeiils 
with  Akaitcho  for  the  drying  of  meat  for  summer  use,  and 
bringing  fresh  meat  to  the  fort  and  for  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  voyagers  gum,  for  repairing  the  canoes  previous  to  start- 
ing and  during  the  voyage.  He  promised  payment  to  the 
Indian  woman  who  should  bring  in  any  of  the  latter  article* 
and  sent  several  men  to  the  woods  to  search  for  it. 

As  Mr.  Wentzel  had  expressed  a  desire  of  proceeding  no 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  Copper-mine  River,  which  was  se- 
conded by  the  Indians,  who  wished  him  to  return  with  them. 
Captain  Franklin  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes;  and  think- 
ing that  he  could  render  him  the  most  effectual  service  in  es- 
tablishing depots  of  provisions  at  certain  places,  arranged  a 
ol'?.n  to  that  effect  to  be  modified  by  circumstances.  Ducks 
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an<l  geeac  now  began  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers, 
blueberries,  cranberries,  and  other  Hymptninsof  the  advance 
of  milder  wealher,  presented  themselves;  thesapran  in  the 
pine  trees ;  and  thou|;h  the  ground  continued  frozen,  the 
power  of  the  sun  m  as  evident. 

On  the  U>th  a  Chief  of  the  Copper  Indian  nation  arrived 
from  Fort  Providence.     He  brought  with  him  his  son.     Be- 
ing affected  with  snow  blindness,  Dr.  Richardson  relieved 
him  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  into  his  eyes,  a  re- 
medy which  had  always  proved  effectual  wheneverany  of  the 
party  became  affected  by  that  complaint.     On  the  21st  all 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Expedition  who  had  been  sent  to 
assist  Akaitcho  returned,  and  information  was  giving  that 
Akcitcho  was  on  his  journey  to  the  Fort,  and   that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  received  with  a  salute  of  muskets  and  other  ho- 
nours.    As  soon  as  his  approach  wasannounced,  a  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  a  salute  fired  ;  which  was  returned  by  his  own 
people.     His  standard  bearer  marched  before  him,  and  he 
followed  with  martial  step,  and  was  received  with  all  possi- 
ble parade  by  the  captain  and  his  party.     The  culuniet  or 
pipe  was  passed  round  the  assembly,  each  taking  a  whiff*,  and 
a  present  of  such  things  as  could  be  produced  and  spared, 
placed  before  the  chief,  whose  people  seated  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  him.     He  then   made  a  speech,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Great  Chief 
(the  King  of  Great  Britain)  would  send  him  a  present.    This 
he  was  assured  should  be  done  provided  he  was  faithful  to 
the  engagements  he  had  made.     He  then  spoke  of  many  dis- 
appointments he  had  experienced,  and  said  that  the  reports 
he  had  received  were  to  the  discredit  of  the  party  and  caused 
him  to  doubt  as  to  their  being  what  they  represented  them- 
selves,    in  conclusion  he  said  that  he  should  decline  the  pre- 
sent laid  before  him. 

To  these  observations  Captain  Franklin  replied,  that 
Akaitcho  ought  not  to  credit  the  reports  he  had  heard  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Expedition,  and  that  it  was  within  his  (the 
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rliiof's)  knowlodgc,  by  liis  <lc'bt<i  to  tho  Cumpnny  Imvrno"  bom 
ranccllcd,  that  his  connection  with  the  Expedition  woiibl  be 
serviceable  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  tire  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple. Captnin  Franklin  also  stated  that  on  his  part  he  felt 
disappointment,  as  Akaitclio  had  not  fulfilled  his  en^-age- 
nients  in  providing*  that  supply  of  piovisions  which  behave 
them  to  expect ;  and  that  indeed  there  appeared  more  real 
irround  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  attached  to  the  Kx- 
pedition  than  there  was  on  that  of  Akaitcho.  Upon  being- 
silenced  by  these  arjrnments,  he  began  ag^ain  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  party  would  perish  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  sea,  and  insinuated  that  the  presents  set  before 
him  were  not  to  the  extent  of  his  expectations  ;  and^hat  the 
quantity  of  rum  was  not  suflicient.  Upon  this  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  all  the  ruiri  they  had,  and  that  the  other  articles 
were  to  the  utmost  extent  that  they  could  spare.  Findiiioi' 
all  his  efforts  to  obtain  more  unavailable,  he  should,  he  said 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  who  waii  named  Humpy,  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  present;  his  people  however  came  af- 
terwards to  fetch  the  rum,  and  this  was  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  content.  ■.  » 

On  the  25th,  clothing",  and  other  necessary  articles,  were 
jssued  to  the  Canadians  as  their  equipment  for  the  ensuing; 
voyage.  Two  or  three  blankets,  some  cloth,  iron-work,  and 
trinkets  were  reserved  for  distribution  amongst  the  Esqui- 
maux on  the  sea- coast.  Laced  dresses  were  given  to  Au- 
gustus and  Junius,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that 
took  possession  of  the  latter  on  the  receipt  of  this  pre- 
sent. The  happy  little  fellow  burst  into  ecstatic  laughter,  as 
he  surveyed  the  different  articles  of  his  gay  habiliments. 
In  the  afternoon  Humpy,  Akaitcho's  elder  brother,  Annoc- 
thai-yazzeh,  another  of  his  brothers,  and  one  of  the  guides, 
arrived  with  the  remainder  of  Akaitcho's  band  ;  as  also  Long- 
leffs,  brother  to  the  Hook,  with  three  of  his  band.  There 
were  now  in  tbeencampmentthirty  hunters, thirty-one  women, 
and  sixty  children,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  the 
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Copper  [udinn  or  Rcd-Knifc  tribe.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
\vc|e  with  the  Hook  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  Coppcr-tnino 
River.  Annguthai-yazzeh  is  remarkable  amongst  the  Indians 
for  (ho  number  of  his  descendants  ;  he  has  eighteen  children 
living*  by  two  wives,  ofnvhom  sixteen  were  at  the  fort  at  this 
time.    ,      , 

On  the  26th  they  met  the  heads  of  the  Indian  party  again 
in  council.     Akaitcho  complained  that  Mr.  Wentzel  had  ob- 
tained  a  greater  distribution  of  presents  for  the    Canadians 
tjian  they  ought  to  have  received,  and  thereby  his  share  had 
been  reduced  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Wentzel  reminded  him  that 
on  the  very  outset  it  had  been  stated  to  him  that  the  presents 
were  to  be  made  to  him  on  his  return,  from  accompanying 
the  Expedition  ;  and  his  brother  Ilumpy  said  that  he  himself 
was  present  at  a  conference  when  that  declaration  was  made. 
One  of  the  gqides  now  declared  that  he  would  accompany 
the  white  people  to  the  sea,  expecting-  the  ^resents  on  his  re- 
turn.    These  assertions  so  silenced  Akaitcho,  that  after  some 
further  enquiries  made  by  him  whether  the  trading  Compa. 
iiies  were  rich,   and  an  eiibrt  to  obtain  a  few   more  kattles 
and  blankets,  to  supply  which  the  officers  each  gave  up  a 
blanket  from  their  own  beds,  he  ceased  urging  his  request. 
It  seemed  evident  that  his  purpose  was  to  get  every  article 
^he  party  had  taken  with  them  as  presents  to  the  Esquimaux 
or  other  strangers  they  might  meet,  and  before  the  day  closed 
he  explicitly  declared  to  his  people  that  if  any  of  them  chose 
to  follow  the  Expedition  they   might,  but  that  the  presents 
were  too  few  to  satisfy  him.     Upon  this  several  came  for- 
wards and  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed,  and  then  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  presents ;  a  proceeding  most  con- 
solatory to  Captain  Franklin,  as  rendering  the  conduct  of  the 
chief  of  very  little  importance. 

On  the  2Stb,  Long-legs  had  a  meeting  with  the  captain, 
and  stated  that  his  brother  the  Hook  was  on  the  borders  of 
jlie  Copper -mine  River  procuring  provisions  for  the  party ; 
Akaitcho  entering  t|ie  rppm  a^  tUs  tjyu^ei  a^jsmi^ed  a  cbeerful 
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demeanor,  and  sniil  tiintns  he  wnn  fully  sntisfled  thecnptHJu 
bad  it  not  in  his  po^vcr  lo  lunkc  any  more  presents,  he  should 
rely  upon  hid  promises,  and  would  proceed  to  the  river  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  them  to  travel. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  there  was  daylight  dur- 
ing the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  Every  thing  being  ready  as 
far  as  their  resources  would  admit,  on  the  4th  of  June  one 
party  of  the  Expedition,  headed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  set  out 
on  their  journey  of  discovery.  They  had  threesledges,  drawn 
by  ilogs,  to  convey  the  stores  and  other  necessaries,  and  each 
man  had  to  take  also  a  package  of  about  eighty  pounds,  be- 
sides such  articles  of  their  own  as  were  necessary.  The 
whole  party  comprehended  twenty-three  persons,  consistini:^ 
of  Indian  hunters  and  guides  with  their  wives,  exclusive  of 
children.  On  the  same  day  Akaitcho  and  the  hunters 
under  his  direction  quitted  the  house.  On  their  leaving, 
twenty  balls  were  giving  to  each  hunter,  with  a  proportion  of 
powiler,  and  they  were  desired  to  make  depots  of  provisions 
for  the  Expedition  on  the  road  to  Point  Lake.  It  was  then 
particularly  urged  upon  the  chief,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people,  that  he  should  make  a  depotofprovisionsat  this  place 
previous  to  next  September,  as  a  resource  should  the  party 
return  this  way.  lie  and  the  guides  not  only  promised  to 
see  this  done,  but  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  secure 
if  placed  in  the  cellar,  or  in  Mr.  Wentzel's  room.  The 
Dog-ribs,  they  said,  would  respect  any  thing  that  was  in  the 
house,  as  knowing  it  to  belong  to  the  white  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  conversation  Akaitcho  exclaimed  with  a  smile, 
"  I  see  now  that  you  have  really  no  goods  left,  (the  rooms 
and  stores  being  completely  stripped,)  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  any  more,  but  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
prepare  provisions  for  you,  and  I  think  if  the  animals  are  to- 
lerably numerous,  we  may  get  plenty  before  you  can  embark 
on  the  river." 

The  snow  was  now  confined  to  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and 
the  hunters  said  that  the  season  was  early.    The  operations 
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of  imluro,  liowovor,  sromod  very  tanly,  Tliey  were  oagor 
lo  be  .i»oiU!,  niul  ilroinltMl  tli)  ItipHe  of  Miinmier,  beforo  the 
Indians  woiibi  allow  it  bad  begun.  On  the  11th  the  g-eesc 
and  diiekN  Imd  left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Enterprise,  and  pro- 
reeded  to  the  northward.  Some  youm;  ravens  and  whi^key- 
joliiis  made  their  appearanr(>  at  this  time. 

On  (he  12lh  Winter  River  was  nearly  cleared  of  ire,  and 
on  the  l«Uh  tlie  men  returned,  having  loft  Dr.  Richardson 
on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake.  Dr.  Ricimrdsun  stat(>d  by 
letter  that  the  snow  was  deeper  in  many  uarts  near  his  en- 
campment than  it  had  been  at  any  time  last  winter  near  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  that  the  ice  at  Point  Lake  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  decay.  Although  the  voyagers  were  much  fatigued 
on  their  arrival,  and  had  eaten  nothing  fur  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  were  very  cheerful,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  start  with  the  remainder  of  the  stores  next  morning. 

On  the  15th  and  Kith  of  June,  the  canoes  having  been  re- 
paired, the  remainder  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Expedition 
took  their  departure  from  Fort  Enterprise,  full  of  spirits  at 
end)arking  in  the  further  pursuit  of  tliH  nrreat  object  which  en- 
gaged their  attention.  In  one  of  the  rooms  they  left  a  box 
in  which  was  deposited  a  journal  of  their  progress,  which,  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Weutzel,  was  to  bo  conveyed  to  England 
in  the  most  ready  manner  in  %vhich  it  could  be  accomplished. 
The  room  was  blocked  up,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Went- 
zel,  a  drawing  representing  a  man  holding  a  dagger  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  was  fixed  to  (he  door,  to  deter  any  In- 
dians from  breaking  it  open.  They  now  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Dog-rib  Rock,  but  as  the  servants:  were  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  poumis  each, 
they  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace.  The  day  wa.s  extremely 
warm,  and  themusquitoes,  whose  attacks  had  hitherto  been 
feeble,  issued  forth  in  swarms  from  the  marshes,  and  were 
very  tormenting.  Having  walked  five  miles  they  encamped 
near  a  small  cluster  of  pines  about  two  miles  from  (he  Dog*- 
rib.Rock.    The  canoe  party  had  not  been  seen  since  tbey  set 
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out.  Tlic  liuntcrs  went  forward  to  Marten  Lake,  intend in^j 
to  wait  at  a  plate  where  two  deer  were  deposited.  At  Mar- 
ten Lake  they  joined  the  canoe  party,  and  encamped  with 
them.  They  had  the  mortification  ef  learning  from  the  hun- 
ters that  the  meat  they  had  put  in  store  here,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  wolverenes,  and  they  had  in  consequence  to 
furnish  the  supper  from  their  scanty  stock  of  dried  meat. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  some  of  the  party  reached  the  tents 
on  Point  Lake,  where  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  people  who 
accompanied  him  liad  fixed  their  residence,  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wentzcl  and  the  party  with  the  ca- 
noes, also  arrived,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey.  The  ice 
on  the  lake  was  still  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  its  decay  except  near  the  edges  ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that,  by  remaining  here  until  it  should  be  re- 
moved, they  might  lose  every  prospect  of  success  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Captain  Franklin  determined  on  dragging  the 
stores  along  its  surface,  until  they  should  come  to  a  part 
of  tS'.e  rjVer  where  they  could  embark  ;  and  directions  were 
given  this  evening  for  each  man  to  prepare  a  train  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  portion  of  the  stores. 

Akaitcho  and  the  hunters  were  encamped  here,  but  their 
families,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  had  gone  off  two  days  he- 
fore  to  the  Beth-see-to,  a  large  lake  to  the  northward,  where 
they  intended  passing  the  summer.  Long-legs  and  Keskar- 
rah  had  departed,  to  desire  the  Hook  to  collect  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  against  their  arrival  at  his  lodge.  They 
learnt  that  Akaitcho  and  his  party  had  expended  all  the  am- 
munition they  had  received  at  Fort  Enterprise,  without 
having  contributed  any  supply  of  provison.  Dr.  Richardson 
had,  however,  through  the  assistance  of  two  hunters  he  kept 
with  him,  prepared  two  hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat,  which 
was  now  their  sole  dependance  for  the  journey. 

The  number  of  the  hunters  was  now  reduced  to  five,  as 
two  of  the  most  active  declined  going  any  further,  their  fa- 
ther   who  thought  himself  dying,  having  solicited  them  to 
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remain  and  close  his  eyes.  These  five  were  furnished  with 
ammunition,  and  sent  forward  to  hunt  on  the  south  border 
of  the  lake,  with  directions  to  place  any  meat  they  might  pro- 
cure near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  set  up  marks  to  guide  to 
the  spots.  Akaitcho,  his  brother,  the  guide,  and  three 
other  men,  remained.  Tiiey  were  much  surprised  to  per- 
ceive an  extraordinary  difference  in  climate  in  so  short  an 
advance  to  the  northward  as  fifty  miles.  The  snow  here 
was  lying  in  large  patches  on  the  hills.  The  dwarf-birch 
and  willows  were  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  buds, 
which  had  burst  forth  at  Fort  Enterprise  many  days  before 
their  departure.  Vegetation  seemed  to  be  three  weeks  or  a 
month  later  here  than  at  that  place.  The  provision  consist- 
ed of  only  two  bags  of  pemmican,  two  of  pounded  meat, 
five  of  suet,  and  two  small  bundles  of  dried  provision,  to- 
gether with  fresh  meat  sufiicient  for  supper  at  night.  It 
was  gratifying  fo  witnoss  the  readiness  with  which  the  men 
prepared  for  and  commenced  a  journey,  which  tiireatened 
to  be  so  very  laborious,  as  each  of  them  had  to  drag  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  on  his  sledge. 

The  sufterings  of  the  people  in  this  early  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney were  truly  discouraging.  Captain  Franklin,  therefore, 
determined  on  leaving  the  third  canoe,  wiiich  had  been 
principally  carried  to  provide  against  any  accident  to  the 
others.  They  would  thus  gain  three  men,  to  lighten  the 
loads  of  those  who  were  most  lame,  and  an  additional  dog 
for  each  of  the  other  canoes.  It  was  accordingly  properly 
secured  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  encamp- 
ment. Dried  meat  was  issued  for  supper,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  Indians  killed  two  deer. 

They  continued  their  journey  till  the  2i)th,  when  their  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  some  pine  branches  which  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ice,  and  which  proved  to  be  marks  directing  to 
a  place  where  the  hunters  had  deposited  the  carcases  of  two 
deer.    Akaitcho,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  meat, 
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thought  it  had  been  placed  there  three  days  before,  and  that 
the  hunters  were  considerably  in  advance. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  the  men  having  guninud  the  canoes, 
embarked  with  their  burdens  to  descend  the  river.  The  ri- 
ver was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  its  course  being 
uninterrupted,  a  sanguine  liope  was  indulged  of  getting  on 
more  speedily,  until  they  perceived  that  the  waters  of  Kock- 
nest  Lake  were  still  bound  by  ice,  and  that  recourse  must 
again  be  had  to  the  sledges.  The  ice  was  much  decayed, 
and  the  party  were  exposed  to  great  risk  of  breaking  through 
in  making  the  traverse.  In  one  part  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  channel  in  the  canoes,  and  in  another  were  compelled 
to  quit  the  Lake,  and  make  a  portage  along  the  land.  When 
the  party  got  upon  the  ice  again,  the  guide  evinced  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  route.  The  ice  cracked  at  ev€a*y  step, 
and  the  party  were  obliged  to  separate  widely  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  guide  being  still  uncertain  as  to  the  road  they  were 
pursuing,  they  came  to  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Rock-ncst 
Lake,  expecting  to  find  the  Copper-mine  River;  but  to  their 
great  disappointment,  they  perceived  only  a  small  stream 
emptying  itself  into  the  Lake.  The  guide  now  confessed 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  desired  the  party  to 
wait  while  he  ascended  a  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  country, 
that  he  might  set  himself  right.  While  waiting  his  return, 
two  rein-deer  M'ere  seen  running  swiftly  near  them,  pur- 
sued by  a  wolf;  but  the  latter,  on  perceiving  the  party,  fled 
away  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  hindmost  of  the  deer. 
On  the  return  of  the  guide,  he  said  that  he  had  discovered 
the  Copper-mine  River,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  lake ;  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  towards  it.  The  canoes  and 
stores  were  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  parsing  two  hazardous 
rapids,  they  approached  the  Copper-mine  River.  It  was 
two  hundred  yards  wide  at  this  place,  and  the  sides  were  well 
covered  with  wood.  At  this  place  Akaitcho  and  several  of 
the  Indians  met  them,  am'  stated  that  their  companions  were 
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behind,  having  placed  live  rein-deer  under  cover  for  ihe 
party.     These  were  immediately  sent  for. 

They  embarked  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  the  2nd  o/.  July, 
and  descended  a  succession  of  strong  rapids  for  three  miles. 
They  were  carried  along  with  rapidity,  shooting  over  large 
stones,  upon  which  a  single  stroke  Mould  have  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  canoes,  and  were  also  in  danger  of  breaking  them, 
for  the  want  of  the  long  poles  which  lie  along  their  bottoms 
and  equalize  their  cargoes,  as  they  plunged  very  much,  and 
on  one  occcision  the  first  canoe  was  almost  filled  with  the 
waves.  In  one  place  the  passage  was  blocked  up  by  drift 
ice,  still  deeply  covered  with  snow.  A  channel  for  the  ca- 
noes was  made  for  some  distance  with  the  hatchets  and  poles; 
but  on  reaching  the  more  compact  part,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  transporting  the  canoes  and  cargoes  across  it ; 
an  operation  of  much  hazard,  as  the  snow  concealed  the  nu- 
merous holes  which  the  water  had  made  in  the  ice. 

The  guide  was  again  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
rout,  and  the  party  rested  for  the  day  while  the  guide  and 
two  men  were  sent  to  examine  the  country.  In  the  evening 
some  of  the  hunters  arrived,  and  stated  that  it  was  reported 
the  party  had  perished  in  crossing  one  of  the  rapids. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  dogs  having 
two  days  before  set  off  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  and  finding 
the  encampment  of  the  hunters,  had  joined  them ;  and  these 
people  being  always  disposed  to  apprehensions  and  fears, 
concluded  that  this  dog  had  escaped  alone.  The  consequence 
of  these  surmises  was,  that  leaving  the  meat  they  had  col- 
lected, they  set  out  for  the  place  at  which  they  supposed 
long-legs  was  hunting,  and  the  distance  they  had  left  the 
meat  behind  was  too  great  for  them  to  return  and  fetch  it. 
Akaitcho  and  the  hunters  now  therefore  proceeded  forwards 
to  a  spot  eminent  for  the  success  which  the  hunters  met  with, 
and  where  they  calculated  upon  meeting  with  plenty  of  deer. 

In  passing  through  the  rapids  which  they  had  crossed,  the 
boats  had  sustaiued  cousiderable  injury,  and  Captain  Frauk- 
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liii  now  ordered  that  in  future  no  rapid  should  be  entered  uii* 
til  the  bowman  had  examined  whether  it  were  safe  to  go 
throu£(h  it,  as  otherwise  tiiey  were  directed  to  land  and  con- 
vey  the  canoes  over.  Having-  given  these  directions,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4:\i  of  July  the  party  again  set  forward, 
and  on  the  same  day  passed  throug-h  several  dangerous  rapids, 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  boats  taking  the  precaution, 
wherever  any  hazard  appeared,  of  landing  several  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  bark  of  one  of 
their  canoes  was  split.  The  damage  however  was  soon  re- 
paired. After  this  they  catne  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  the 
drift  ice  had  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  the  channel,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  the  cargoes  and  canoes  over  it.  In 
doing  this,  three  of  the  people  fell  through,  but  sustained  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  thorough  wetting. 

After  travelling  upwards  of  twenty  miles  they  encamped, 
and  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Akaitclio  and 
his  hunters  had  killed  eight  musk  oxen.  Some  of  the  party 
were  sent  off  to  assist  in  bringing  in  this  seasonable  supply. 
The  musk  oxen,  like  the  buffalo,  herd  together  in  bands, 
and  generally  frequent  the  barren  grounds  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  keeping  near  the  rivers,  but  retire  to  the  woods 
in  winter.  They  seem  to  be  less  watchful  than  most  other 
wild  animals,  and  when  grazing  are  not  difficult  to  approach, 
provided  the  hunters  go  against  the  wind^  when  two  or  three 
men  ffct  so  near  a  herd  as  to  fire  at  them  from  different 
points,  these  animals  instead  of  separating  or  running  away, 
huddle  closer  together,  and  several  are  generally  killed;  but 
if  the  wound  is  not  mortal  they  become  enraged  and  dart  in 
the  most  furious  manner  at  the  hunters,  who  must  be  very 
dexterous  to  evade  them.  They  can  defend  themselves  by  their 
powerful  horns  against  the  wolves  and  bears,  which,  as  the 
Indians  say,  they  not  unfrequently  kill.  They  feed  on  the 
same  substance  with  the  rein-deer,  and  the  prints  of  the 
ifeet  of  these  two  animals  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  requires 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  hunter  to  distinguish  them.    The 
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hunters  added  two  more  to  their  stork  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  as  they  had  now  more  meat  than  the  party  could 
consume  fresh,  they  delayed  their  voyage  next  day  to  dry  it. 
The  hunters  were  supplied  witii  more  ammunition,  and  sent 
forward  ;  but  Akaitcho,  his  brother,  and  another  Indian,  re- 
mained. 

The  officers  had  treated  Akaitcho  more  distantly  since  their 
departure  from  Point  Lake,  to  mark  their  opinion  of  his  mis- 
conduct. The  diligence  in  hunting,  however,  which  he  liad 
evinced  at  this  place,  induced  them  to  receive  him  more  fa- 
miliarly when  he  came  to  the  tent.  During  conversation  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  suspicions  against  the  Hook,  by  say- 
ing, "  I  am  aware  that  you  consider  me  the  worst  man  of  my 
nation ;  but  I  know  the  Hook  to  be  a  great  rogue,  and  I 
think  he  will  disappoint  you." 

On  the  Gth,  they  again  set  forward,  passing  through  seve- 
ral more  rapids.     On  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  the 
Hook's  encampment.     There  were  with  him  at  this  time  only 
three  of  the  hunters,    and  some  old  men  and  their  families, 
the  remamder  of  his  party  remaining  on  the  confines  of  Bear 
Lake.     Keskarrah,  one  of  the  guides,  had  joined  him  some 
days  previous,  as  had  his  brother  Long-legs,  and  on  meeting 
the  Hook  at  once  informed  the  captain  what  preparations  he 
had  made  in  respect  of  provisions  for  the  party.     He  said 
that  an  unusual  scarcity  of  animals  this  season,  together  with 
the  circumstanceof  having  only  just  received  a  supply  of  am- 
munition from  Fort  Providence,  had  prevented  him  from 
collecting  the  quantity  of  meat  he  had  wished  to  do.     The 
amount,  indeed,  he  said,  is  very  small,  but  I  will  cheerfully 
give  you  what  I  have :  we  are  too  much  indebted  to  the  white 
people,  to  allow  them  to  want  food  on  our  lands,  whflsit  we 
have  any  to  give  themt     Our  families  can  live  on  fish  until 
we  can  procure  more  meat,  but  the  season  is  too  short  to  al- 
low of  your  delaying,  to  gain   subsistence  in  that  manner. 
He  immediately  desired,  aloud,  that  the  women  should  bring 
all  the  meat  they  had  ;  and  soon  collected  sufficient  to  make 
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thren  liogs  and  a  liall'orpominicnii,  besides  s«mo  <lrio(I  meat 
and  tongues.  The  i)arty  wore  fnily  delighted  by  tliis  prompt 
and  cheerful  behaviour,  and  would  gladly  have  rewarded  the 
kindness  of  himself  and  his  companions  by  some  substantial 
present,  but  were  limited  by  the  scantiness  of  their  store  to 
a  small  donation  of  fifteen  charges  of  ammunition  to  each  of 
the  chiefs;  however  they  accepted  notes  on  the  North- 
west Company, to  be  paid  at  Fort  Providence;  and  totheso 
was  subjoinod  an  order  for  a  lew  articles  of  clothini;,  as  an 
additional  present. 

As  the  animals  abound,  at  all  times,  on  the  borders  of 
Bear  Lake,  the  Hook  promised  to  remain  on  the  east 
side  of  it  until  the  month  of  November,  at  a  particu- 
lar spot  nearest  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  from  whence 
there  is  a  communication  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  portages. 
There  the  principal  deposit  of  provision  was  to  be  made  ;  but 
during  the  summer  the  hunters  were  to  be  employed  in  putt- 
ing up  supplies  of  dried  meat  at  convenient  distances,  not 
only  along  the  communication  from  this  river,  but  also  upon 
its  banks,  as  far  down  as  the  Copper  Mountain.  They  were 
also  to  place  particular  marks  to  guide  to  their  stores. 

The  confidence  manifested  by  the  Ilook  in  the  assurances 
of  a  liberal  payment  for  what  supplies  he  procured,  was  highly 
pleasing*,  and  Captain  Franklin  promised  to  send  the  neces- 
sary documents  by  Mr.  Wentzel.  The  great  anxiety  also 
which  the  Hook  expressed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
party  gave  additional  pleasure.  After  representing-  the  nu- 
merous hardships  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  though  in  lang-uage  similar  to  what  had  often 
been  heard  from  Akaitcho,  he  earnestly  entreated  they 
would  be  constantly  on  guard  against  the  treachery  of  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  and  no  less  forcibly  desired  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed far  along  the  coast,  as  they  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  beingexposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea  in  canoes,  and  having 
to  endure  the  cold  of  the  autumn  on  a  shore  destitute  of  fuel. 
The  Hook,  having  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  rejoiced 
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nt  tlic  oppoi^f  unify  of  consulting-  Dr.  Richardson,  wlio  immc- 
dialelyg-.ive  him  ndvicc,and  supplied  hiui  witli  niedicino. 

Procreding-  on  their  voyage,  and  passiui^  the  base  of  a 
ran:;e  of  hills,  and  tlirough  several  rapids,  they  arrived  at  a 
place  whichexhibitcd  manifest  tokens  ofhavingbeen  recentlx' 
visited.  They  therefore  encamped,  and  made  a  large  fire 
asasignaf,  Mhich  Mas  answered  in  a  similar  way.  Mr. 
Wentzel  was  immediately  sent,  in  expectation  of  getting 
provision  for  them.  On  his  return,  they  learned  that  the 
party  consisted  of  three  old  Copper  Indians,  with  their  fa- 
milies, M'ho  had  supported  themselves  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row since  last  autumn,  not  having-  visited  Fort  Providence 
for  more  than  a  year  ;  and  so  successful  had  they  been,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  supply  the  party  with  upwards  of  se- 
venty pounds  of  dried  meat,  and  six  moose  skins  fit  for  mak- 
ing shoes,  which  were  the  more  valuable  as  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  being'  barefooted  before  the  journey  could  be 
completed.  They  now  came  to  a  rapid  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  discourse  with  the  Indians  for  many  days,  and  which 
they  had  described  as  impassable  in  canoes.  The  river  here 
descends  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  deep,  but  nar- 
row and  crooked  channel,  which  it  has  cut  through  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  six  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  confined  be- 
tween perpendicular  cliffs,  resembling-  stone  walls,  varying 
in  height  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  which 
lies  a  mass  of  fine  sand.  The  body  of  the  river,  pent  within 
this  narrow  chasm,  dashed  furiously  round  the  projecting 
rocky  columns,  and  discharged  itself  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity in  a  sheet  of  foam.  The  canoes,  after  being  light- 
ened of  part  of  their  cargoes,  ran  through  this  defile  'with- 
out sustaining  any  injury*  In  the  evening  the  Indians  made 
a  large  fire,  as  a  signal  to  the  Hook's  party  that  they  had 
passed  the  terrific  rapid  in  safety.  The  hunters  were  sent 
forward  to  hunt  at  the  Copper  Mountains,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Adam,  the  interpreter,  who  received  strict  in- 
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junctions  not  to  permit  tliem  to  make  nny  largo  fires,  lest 
tlicy  .should  alarm  straggling  parties  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  latitude  of  tlieir  situation  at  this  time  was  ()7dg. 
lOiniu.  longitude  1  lOdg.  25miii.  They  had  provisions  for  four- 
teen days;  although  the  weather  was  warm,  much  snow  re- 
mained on  the  muuntains.  The  Indians,  knowing  the  course  of 
the  river  to  be  now  nothing  but  a  succession  of  rapids,  said  it 
was  useless  to  take  the  canoes  any  farther,  but  Captain  Parry 
expectingthat  circums(auces  might  arise  which  would  require 
the  use  of  a  canoe,  directed  one  to  be  conveyed  with  the  party. 

As  they  were  now  entering  the  confines  of  the  Ksquimaux 
country,  the  guides  recommended  caution  in  lighting 
fires,  lest  they  should  discover  themselves,  adding  that  the 
Fame  reason  would  lead  them  to  travel  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  valleys,  and  to  avoid  crossing  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Large 
masses  of  ice  twelvt  or  fourteen  feet  thick,  were  still  ad- 
hering to  many  parts  of  the  bank,  indicating  the  tardy  de- 
parture of  winter  from  this  inhospitable  land,  but  the  earth 
arou'id  was  rich  with  vegetation*  In  the  evening  two  musk, 
oxen  being  seen  on  the  beach,  were  pursued  and  killed. 
Whilst  waiting  to  embark  the  meat,  the  Indians  rejoined, 
and  reported  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  bear,  which 
sprung  upon  them  whilst  they  were  conversing  together. 
His  attack  was  so  sudden  that  they  had  not  time  to  level  their 
guns  properly,  and  they  all  missed  except  Akaitcho,  who, 
less  confused  than  the  rest,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  the 
aninnnl  dead. 

Beli  g  informed  that  they  were  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  those  parts  which  the  Esquimaux  always  frequent,  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  a  party  sent  forward  to  examine  the 
country.  The  remains  of  an  Esquimaux  residence  were 
visible,  and  a  watch  was  conrittantly  kept  to  prevent  surprises 
The  remainder  of  the  party  rdept  with  their  arms,  ready  to 
repel  every  assault;  and  Janius  and  Augustus,  the  two 
Esquimaux  who  were  attached  to  the  expedition,  were  sent 
forward  to  seek  for  an  interview  with  some  of  their  natioa. 
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Tlicy  were  most  desirous  of  being  so  employed  ;  and  each 
conceal  in;;  a  brace  ol'  pistols  in  their  dress,  and  being-  pro- 
vi<lc(l  with  lookini;  glasses,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  pre- 
pared to  depart.     It  was  with  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Franklin  that  they  were  put  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion; but  they  cheerfully  cn^  ^ged  in  the  duty  ;  and  putting 
on  the  Esquimaux  dresses  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  and  receiving*  directions  to  state  to  their  people  that 
the  white  men  were  desirous  of  promoting  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  them  and  the  neip^hbouring  nations,  tli  y 
set  forward  on  their  journey.     They  were  also  to  enquire  by 
what  passnge  large  ships  might  be  sent  to  the  Esquimaux 
people.     If  possible;  he  was  to  prevail  on  some  of  the  people 
to  return  with  him  ;  but  if  he  found  no  inhabitants,  he  was 
to  return  without  delay.  .  The  Indians  were  required  at 
this  time  to  keep  within  their  encampment,  and  the  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Esquimaux  was  such  as  to 
induce  the  officers  to  ascend  a  hill  which  was  near,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  return. 

Dr.  Richardson,  having  the  first  watch,  had  gone  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  remained  seated,  contemplating  ihe 
river  that  washed  the  precipice  under  his  feet,  long  after 
dusk  had  hid  distant  objects  from  his  view.     His  thoughts 
were,  perhaps,  far  distant  from  the  surrounding  scenery, 
when  he  was  roused  by  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him,  and 
on  looking  round,  perceived  that  nine  white  \volvcs  had 
ranged  themselves  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  were  advanc- 
ingf,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  into  the 
river.     On  his  rising  up  they  halted,  and  when  he  advanced 
they  made  May  for  his  passage  down  to  the  tents,     lie  liad 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  but   forbore  to  fire,  lest  there  should 
be  Esquimaux  in  the  neighbourhood.     During  Mr.  Went- 
zel's  middle  watch,  the  wolves  appeared  repeatedly  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  at  one  time  they  succeeded  iu  driving 
a  deer  over  the  precipice*     The  animal  was  stunned  by  th« 
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fall,  but  rrcovcrino-  ilscIC,    swnm  across  flic  sd'enni,   nnJ 
escaped  up  the  river. 

The  night  having- passed  away  without  the  return  of  either 
Junius  or  Augustus,  Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  seek  ior 
them.  It  was  with  dKliculty  that  they  prev  '  ..n  tiie  [ii. 
dians  to  remain  at  tlie  encampment,  which  it  was  wished 
they  siioidd  do,  to  prevent  their  being'  seen  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. Akaitcho  was,  as  usual,  full  of  fearful  apprelteii. 
sions,  saying- that  Junius  and  Augustus  must  have  been 
killed,  and  tl'at  no  doubt  the  Esquimaux  were  colleeliiig- 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking- the  party.  After  much  pd-- 
suasion,  however,  he  agreed  to  remain,  provided  Mr.  Wcnt- 
zel  continued  with  them,  which  he  accordingly  <lid. 

Having-  thus  far  succeeded,  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  river,  each  person  carrying  a  gun  and  a  dagger.  On 
ascending  a  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  country  before  them, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  no  sea  was  discernible,  but 
an  extent  of  land  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  quite  con- 
trary to  what  their  guides  led  them  to  expect.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  met  Junius,  who  was  returning  to  inform  the 
party  that  they  had  found  some  Esquimaux  tents  at  one  of 
the  Falls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the^  river,  the  people  in 
which  were  asleep  j  that  they  afterwards  spake  to  them 
across  the  river,  and  told  them  of  the  arrival  of  some  white 
people  from  a  very  distant  part,  and  that  they  had  brought 
some  useful  articles,  to  give  the  Esquimaux  in  token  of 
peace.  Junius  said  that  they  appeared  considerably  alarmed 
at  the  information ;  but  that  one  of  the  party  approached 
the  shore  on  the  side  were  Junius  and  Augustus  were,  and 
spake  with  the  latter,  who  was  able  to  converse  with  them, 
although  there  Mas  some  difficulty  in  making  each  other 
understand.  After  a  few  hours  rest,  Junius  set  out  again 
to  join  Augustus,  taking  sufficient  provisions  with  him,  the 
want  of  which  had  given  occasion  to  his  present  return.  He 
was  now  accompanied  by  the  seaman  Hepburn,  who  was  to 
follow  at  a  short  distance. 
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Soon  after  tlicy  won*  mortifird  by  the  appearance  uf  the 
Iiidiaiis  with  Mr.  Wcnl/.cl,  wlio  Inid  in  vain  cndeavointid  to 
ros>tri»in  tlioiu  from  followiiii;-.  The  only  reason  nssinu(>(|  by 
AknitcliQ  for  Iiis  coiidud  was,  that  ho  wished  for  a  re-ns- 
snraiicc  of  tlie  captain's  promise  to  establish  peace  between 
his  nation  and  tlie  Es([uiinaiix.  lie  aj^nin  enforced  the 
necessity  of  ti)eir  reniainino-  Ixliind,  until  the  party  iiad  ob- 
tained the  confidence  and  good  will  of  their  enemies.  After 
supper,  Dr.  Richardson  ascended  a  lofty  hill  about  tlireo 
niih'S  from  the  encampment,  and  obtained  the  first  view  of 
the  sea;  it  apj)eared  to  be  covered  with  ice.  A  large  pro- 
montory, and  its  lofiy  mountains,  proved  to  bo  the  land  they 
had  seen  in  the  forenoon,  and  which  hajl  led  them  to  believo 
the  sea  was  stiil  far  distant.  lie  saw  the  sun  set  a  few 
minutes  before  midnight  fsoni  the  same  elevated  situation. 
II  did  not  rise  during  the  half  hour  he  remained  there,  but 
before  he  reached  the  encampment  its  rays  gilded  the  tops 
of  the  hills. 

On  the  15th  of  June  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
restraining  with  difiiculty  the  Indians  from  accompanymg' 
them,  notwithstanding  Captain  Franklin  threatened  that  ho 
would  withhold  the  reward  he  had  promised  them  if  they 
did  not  wait  till  he  had  prepared  the  Esquimaux  to  receive 
them.  At  noon  they  perceived  Hepburn  lying  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  landed  immediately  to  receive  his  in- 
formation. As  he  represented  the  water  to  be  shoal  the 
whole  way  to  be  rapid  (below  which  the  Esquimaux  were,) 
the  shore  party  were  directed  to  continue  their  march  to  a 
sanily  bay  at  the  head  of  the  fall,  and  there  await  thearrival 
of  the  canoes.  Some  of  the  men  incautiously  appeared  just 
as  Augustus  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
had  again  approached  in  his  canoe,  and  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  land.  The  unfortunate  appearance  of  so  many  peo- 
ple at  this  instant,  revived  his  fears,  and  he  crossed  over  to 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  fled  with  the  whole  of  the 
party.    They  learned  from  Augustus  that  this  party,  cou« 
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flistinp^  of  four  men  and  ns  mnny  wgiuoii,  had  maiiifcHtcd  a 
frioiidly  (lisposition.  Two  of  the  former  were  very  tall.  The 
man  who  firnt  came  to  speak  to  him,  inquired  the  number  of 
cnnors  that  l«e  had  with  them,  expressed  himself  to  be  not 
displeased  at  their  arrival,  and  desired  him  to  caution  the 
party  not  to  ntten)pt  running'  the  rapid,  but  to  make  the  port- 
age on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Nothwithstanding  this  fii- 
vourablc  appearance,  the  Esquimaux  soon  after  fled  ;  but  it 
>vas  hoped  that  they  would  return  after  their  first  alarm  had 
subsided;  and  therefore  Augustus  and  Junius  were  sent 
across  the  river  to  look  for  the  runaways,  but  their  search 
was  entirely  fruitless.  They  afterwanls  put  a  few  pieces  of 
iron  and  trinkets  in  their  canoes,  which  were  lying  on  the 
beach.  Several  human  skulls,  which  bore  the  uiarks  of  vio- 
lence, and  many  bones  were  strewed  about  the  ground  near 
the  encampment,  and  as  the  spot  exactly  answers  the  des- 
cription given  by  Mr.  Hearno,  where  theChipewyans  who 
accompanied  him  had  perpetrated  the  dreadful  massacre  on 
the  Esquimaux,  no  doubi  was  made  of  this  being  the  place, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  its  position  as  to  latitude 
and  longitude  given  by  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  three  men  were  sent  up  the 
river  to  search  for  dried  wood  to  make  floats  for  the  nets. 
Adam  the  interpreter  was  also  dispatched  with  a  Canadian, 
to  inform  Akaitcho  of  the  flight  of  the  Esquimaux.  Adain 
Roon  returned  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  said  that  a 
party  of  Esquimaux  were  pursuing  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  collect  floats.  They  had  come  quite  unawares 
upon  the  Esquimaux  party,  which  consisted  of  six  men, 
with  their  women  and  children,  who  were  travelling  to- 
wards the  rapid  with  a  considerable  number  of  dogs  carry- 
ing their  baggage.  The  women  hid  themselves  on  the  first 
alarm,  but  the  men  advanced*  and  stopping  at  some  distance 
from  the  party,  began  to  dance  in  a  circle,  tossing  up  their 
hands  in  the  air,  and  accompanying  their  motions  withmuch 
shouting,  to  signify,  as  we  supposed,   their  desire  of  peace. 
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Ni'itlicr  party  wn«  willing  lo  opproarli  iho  otlirr ;  and  at 
lrn;;lli  llio  l<>qtiiinaiix  retired  to  the  hill,  from  hIhiko 
tln'y  liad  jlesreiuled  when  first  seen.  They  proceeded  in  tho 
hope  of  ^r.iiiin^'  an  interview  with  them,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  they  found,  lying  behind  a  s'.one,  an  old  man 
who  was  too  infirm  to  effect  his  escape  with  the  rest.  lie 
was  much  terrified  when  Augustus  a<lvanced,  and  probably 
expected  immediate  death  ;  but  that  tho  fatal  blow  mi;vht 
not  be  unrevcnged,  he  seized  his  spear,  and  made  a  thrust 
with  it  at  his  suppo:sed  enemy.  Augustus,  however,  easily 
rej)ressed  the  feeble  effort,  and  soon  calmed  his  fears  by 
presenting-  him  with  some  pieces  of  iron,  and  assuring  him  of 
his  friendly  intentions.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Captain  Franklin 
then  joined  them,  and  after  receiving  some  presents,  the 
old  man  was  quite  composed,  and  became  communicative. 
Plis  dialect  differed  from  that  used  by  Augustus,  but  they  un« 
(lerstood  each  other  tolerably  well. 

The  old  man  said  that  the  party  who  accompanied  him, 
amounted  lo  seven  persons  with  their  families,  Ife  had 
heard,  he  said,  of  white  men  having  been  seen  by  some  of 
his  nation,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward,  in 
reply  to  enquiries  addressed  to  him,  he  said  that  drift  wood 
would  be  found  along  the  coast,  that  fish  were  plentiful,  that 
seals  were  abundant ;  and  that  it  was  usual  with  his  nation  at 
this  season  to  come  into  these  parts  to  procure  salmon,  which 
were  now  abundant  about  the  Bloody  Fall.  He  said  his 
name  was  White  Fox  and  that  his  tribe  called  themselres  the 
Deer  Horn  Esquimaux.  He  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  for  catching  salmon  they  removed  to  the  westward, 
where  they  built  themselves  snow-houses  on  the  borders  of  a 
river.  After  this  White  Fox  proposed  to  go  to  bis  store ; 
but  appearing  too  infirm  to  walk  without  the  help  of  sticks, 
Augustus  assisted  him  ;  and  when  arrived  there  he  presented 
some  dried  meat  lo  each  of  the  parly,  which  being  considered 
among  these  people  as  an  offer  of  peace,  was  eaten  by  them 
although  it  w«i  far  from  fateingp^  sweet.    Being  given  to  ua« 
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dorstand  tlir»t  the  parJy  "niWed  provisiioiis,  lie  said  I  hat  ll.o 
had  a  good  supply  for  t!iom,  which  he  would  shew  them. 

Captain  Franklin  now  oniniuMicated  to  him  that  thoy 
M'ere  accompanied  by  some  Copper  Indians,  who  were  very 
desirous  to  make  peace  with  his  nation,  and  tliat  they  had 
requested  him  to  prevail  upon  the 'Esquimaux  to  roceivo 
them  in  a  friendly  maimer;  to  which  ho  replied,  "  Flo  should 
rejoice  to  see  an  end  putto  the  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  nations,  and  therefore  would  most  gladly  wolconio 
them."  Having  dispatched  Adam  to  inform  Akaitcho  of  this 
circumstance,  they  left  White  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  his  parly 
would  rejoin  him  ;  but  as  they  had  doubts  whrthor  tho 
young- men  would  venture  upon  coming  to  the  tents,  on  the 
old  man's  bare  representation,  Augustus  and  Junius  were 
sent  back  in  the  evening,  to  remain  with  bim  until  they 
came,  that  they  might  fully  detail  their  intentions. 

White  Fox  was  bent  with  age,  but  appeared  to  be  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  in 
proportion  to  his  height.  Whenever  he  received  a  present, 
be  placed  each  article  first  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  then  on 
his  left;  and  when  he  ^vishedto  express  still  higher  satisfac- 
tion, he  rubbed  it  over  his  head.  He  htfld  hatchets,  and 
other  iron  instruments,  in  the  highest  esteem.  On  seeing- 
his  countenance  in  a  glass  for  the  first  time,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  never  kill  deer  more,"  and  immediately  put  the 
mirror  down.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belongs  repair  to  the 
sea  in  spring,  and  kill  seals ;  as  the  season  advances  they  hunt 
deer  and  musk  oxen  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Their 
weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  get  sufficiently  nioh 
the  deer,  either  by  crawling,  or  by  leading  these  animals  by 
ranges  of  turf  towards  a  spot  where  the  archer  conceals  him- 
self. Their  bows  are  formed  of  three  pieces  of  fir,  the  cen- 
tre piece  alone  bent,  the  other  two  lying  in  thesame  straight 
line  with  the  bowstring;  the  pielces  are  neatly  tied  together 
with  sinew.  Their  canoes  are  simtlar  to  those  in  Hudson's 
Straits,  but  smaller.    They  get  ^lih  cottstawtly  in  the  rivers, 
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and  in  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up.  This  tribe  do 
nut  make  use  of  nets,  but  are  tolerably  successful  with  the 
huuk  and  line.  Their  cooking  utensils  are  made  of  pot- 
stone,  and  they  form  very  neat  dishes  of  fir,  tlie  sides  beings 
made  of  thin  deal  bent  into  an  oval  form,  secured  at  the 
ends  by  sewin;;^,  and  fitted  so  nicely  to  the  bottom  as  to  be 
perfectly  water-tight.  They  have  also  large  spoons  made 
of  the  horns  of  the  musk  oxen. 

Akaitcho  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
had  seen  the  Esquimaux  the  day  before,  and  sought  to  hold 
correspondence  with  them ;  but  that  they  appeared  fearful  to 
advance.  Akaitcho  followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  sought 
so  to  surround  them  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  either  with  the  English  party,  or  with  the 
Indians.  He  had  obtained  an  interview  with  White  FoXj 
who  at  first  manifested  a  hostile  spirit,  but  was  soon  pacified 
on  finding  that  the  Indians  were  friendly  disposed. 

As  Junius  and  Augustus  did  not  return,  Mr.  Hood  and  a 
party  of  men  were  sent  in  search  of  them.  They  found  that 
White  Fox's  wife  had  been  with  him,  who  said  that  all  the 
Esquimaux  had  gone  to  a  distance,  where  some  of  their  peo- 
ple were  fishing.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  party  of  Es- 
quimaux were  observed  at  a  short  distance,  but  as  soon  as  they 
saw  Captain  Franklin's  peoplethey  fled  with  precipitation.  On 
the  other  hand  such  fearful  apprehensions  took  hold  of  Akait- 
cho and  his  people  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther. 
I'hey  expressed  their  fears  lest  their  reteat  should  be  cut 
off;  and  although  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  them  to  continue,  by  offers  of  considerable  advantage, 
nothing  could  overcome  their  fears  ;  he  then  requested  them 
to  wait  at  the  Copper  Mountains  for  Mr.  Wentzel  and  the 
men  who  were  to  return,  on  the  party  arriving  at  the  sea, 
which  after  much  persuasion  they  agreed  to  do,  and  then 
departed  after  promising  to  provide  a  deposit  of  provisions  at 
Port  Enterprise,  for  the  use  of  the  party  on  their  return. 

Pierre  St.  Germain  and  Jean  Baptiste  Adam,  two  of  the 
P.  V.  21.  Q  Q  ft 
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iuterpreters,  were  also  impressed  vi\i\\  HUeh  ft^ui  Tql  appre. 
lieiisions  for  their  safety,  that  they  sulicited  to  be  (iisuhtirs^ed ; 
niid  the  former  deplared  thiU  he  had  oidy  enj^aged  to  accom- 
pany the  party  vvjth  the  IMii^n^)  ^Md  that  (be^efore  when 
th«y  returnf^l,  he  w^»al^Qt,o  be  disqhart^ed.  As^  however, 
H  written  ejigaj^eivient  htid  been  oiadQ  with  St.  Gerwainj  lie 
wasq^iieklysilenc^donheinffshewu  the  written  c(Mitract^hich 
he  had  entered  int<».  'i  lie  assistance  which  St.  Germain  and 
Bipti^^t^  AUaiu  *lsrt  were  of  in  procuring  provisions  hy  hunt- 
ing w^r^  fiia  important  that  their  return  would  have  exposed 
tU^POirty  to  uvauy  difliculties,  Notwithstanding  these  ties, 
C^p,\?i,in  Fi'^uKUm  WUS  informed  that  tijey  Utte<lit»ted  the  tail- 
ing the  ii,rst  oppctrtunit}/  of  q^uittiug  the  party,  and  it  wa^ne- 
c^a^ill'y  to  watQh  tbeir  conduct  uiitU  the  Indians  departed, 
i.H  tVy  were  in  too  ipuct^  (|rea,d  qf  ^(te  Es^iv^inmux  to  qui| 

On  the  X^iSi  of  ^uly,  Captain  Fii^nJcUn  and  his  cotnpani- 
pn^  emibArked  vn  th?  Copper-^iainq  River,  ;>ud  proceeded  to 
^h^  s^^,,  wlufih  ^ey  re9Qh«d  in  a  few  hpnrs.  The  C*uadiaQ 
Xqyager^qpmplaiji^d  much  of  the  cold,,  bUit  they  were  amused 
witb  tfeeir  first  yieyv  of  the  seai,  and  piw:tieul«rly  with  the 
sigi^it  of  th^  ^ealjs  that  were  swim  wing  ubput  near  the  entrance 
office  river  ;  l;>,ut,tth^sc  sensations  gave  place  tp  despondency 
i^?(ore  the  evening;  W  eliftp^ed.  They  were  terrified  at  the 
ide.a  Qff  a  vpjfjij^e  thrpugh  an  icy  sfa  in  bark  canoes.  They 
spi^iiijl^ted  m  the  length  pf  the  journey,  the  roughness  of 
the  vv^i^ves»  the  un,cert(»inty  pf  prQvisipns,  the  «xppswreto  cold 
yi\\px^  they  qonld  expect  no  fuel,  and  the  ^)rp.speQt  of  haviajSj 
tM  trq.ver8«5  tM  bapren,  gr«Minds  to  get  to  some  est£^blishmeat. 
TM»  t.w"  interpreters  expressed  their  apprehjensipns  with  the 
l«^s|t,  disguise,  and  again  urgently  applied  to  be  di^chgrged  ; 
*»Mt  on.iy  pqe  of  tN  CaOftdiaus  made  a  similar,  re^Urist.  Judg- 
i,n|j  tl^at  the  pon^tjint  oecupa,tion  of  th«^ir  time  as  soon  as  they 
were  enabled  to  comnpencf;  the  voyage  would  prevent  them 
from  cpnjuring  up  so  many  causes  ot  fear,  and  that  familia- 
rity, with  the  scenes  on  the  coast,  would  in  a  «bort  time  ena- 
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bte  ilieiYi  to  give  scope  to  their  natural  cheerfulness^.  th(!  of- 
ficers endeavoured  to  ridicule  Iheir  fears,  aiid  ha|)pily  suc- 
ceeded for  the  present.  The  manner  in  which  H^pbtirrt 
viewed  the  element  to  which  he  had  been  sO  long  adcustomed, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  make  thrm  ashamed  of  th^ir 
I'eurs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Dt.  Richardson,  accompa- 
nied by  Augustus,  paid  another  visit  to  White  Fox,  to  see  if 
he  could  obtain  any  additional  information  resp6ctihg  the 
country  to  the  eastward  ;  but  he  was  disappointed  at  finding 
that  his  affrighted  family  had  not  yet  rejoined  him,  and  the 
old  man  could  add  nothing  (u  his  former  communicdtioh. 
Dr.  Richardson  rettiarked  that  hehv.d  a  great  dislike  to  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  rivet'  to  the  westward,  and  also  of  his 
tribe.  He  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  remain  with 
him,  and  offered  him  one  of  his  daughtei's  for  a  wife.  These 
Ei^quimaux  strike  fire  with  two  stones,  catching  the  sparks 
in  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  a  willow. 

Mr.  Wentael  and  some  others  of  Ihfe  party  being  to  return 
from  this  place,  Captain  Franklin  made  up  a  packet  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  England.  Those  who  were  to  remain 
with  him  consisted  of  twenty  persons,  including  officers.  The 
course  which  they  vrould  probably  pursue,  was  drawn,  out 
and  laid  before  Mt.  Wentzel,  and  he  was  requested  to  require- 
the  Indians  to  provide  a  supply  of  dried  provisions  at  Ffirt 
Enterprise  as  early  in  the  winter  as  they  could  ;  that  in  ease 
the  party  were  presented  t>y  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
returning  by  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  were  compelled 
to  travel  across  the  country,  th«y  might  be  sure  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  at  Fort  Enterprise.  In  case  the  Indians  should 
be  in  want  of  amratrnilion,  he  was  desired  to  obtain  a  sup- 
I)ly  from  Fort  Providence  at  some  other  port,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  Indians  in  order  that  there  iiiigh-t  bt  no  occasion  of 
excuse  on  their  part.  Mr.  Wentzel  was  also  to  leave  a  lettt-r 
at  Fort  Enterprise  with  information  where  the  Incfians  Would 
hunt  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.     He  was  also 
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furnished  with  a  list  of  the  stores  that  had  been  promise. I  to 
Akaitcho  and  bis  party  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services, 
as  well  as  with  an  official  request  to  the  North-west  Com- 
pany that  these  goods  might  be  paid  to  them  on  their  next 
visit  to  Fort  Providence,  which  they  expected  to  make  in 
the  latter  part  of  November. 

If  Mr.  Wentzel  met  the  Hook,  or  any  of  his  party,  he 
was  instructed  to  assure  them  that  he  was  pruviiied  with  the 
necessary  documents  to  get  them  payment  for  any  meat  (hey 
should  provide ;  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  Captain  Frank- 
lin fully  relied  on  their  fulfilling  every  part  of  the  agreement 
they  had  made.  Whenever  the  Indians,  whom  he  was  to 
join  at  the  Copper  Mountains,  killed  any  animals  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Enterprise,  he  was  requested  to  put  in  store  what- 
ever meat  could  be  spared,  placing  conspicuous  marks  to 
guide  to  them.  When  Mr.  Wentzel's  party  had  been  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  the  remaining  stock  consisted  of  one 
thousand  balls,  and  rather  more  than  the  requisite  proportion 
of  powder.  A  bag  of  small  shot  was  missing,  and  it  was  af- 
terwards discovered  that  the  Canadians  had  secreted  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  themselves,  in  order  that  when  provision 
should  become  scarce,  they  might  privately  procure  ducks 
and  geese,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  sharing  them  with  the 
officers.  The  situation  of  the  encampment  was  ascertained 
to  be  latitude  67*  47  50"  north,  longitude  115°  36*  49"  west. 
The  travelling  distance  from  Fort  Enterprise  to  the  north 
of  Copper-mine  River,  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  miles.  The  canoes  and  baggage  were  dragged  over 
snow  and  ice  for  one  hnndred  and  seventeen  miles  of  this 
distance. 

On  the  21st,  the  party  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  They 
had  with  them  provision  for  only  a  fortnight's  consumption, 
with  very  doubtful  prospects  as  to  their  future  supplies.  They 
shortly  after  landed  on  an  island  which  showed  that  it  hud 
been  visited  by  the  Esquimaux.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
fishing  implements,  and  also  many  skins  of  the  seals,  musk- 
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ox,  and  rein-deer.  There  were  also  various  kinds  of  cook- 
ing implements,  and  many  other  articles  which  appeared  to 
be  manufactured  with  threat  ingenuity,  the  uses  of  which 
could  not  be  understood.  As  they  approached  they  found  the 
coast  well  covered  with  vegetation,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  drift  wood  was  found  upon  the  beach.  They  made  a 
run  of  nearly  forty  miles  along  the  coast  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, and  were  full  of  spirits  at  the  progress  they  made.  In 
the  evening  they  landed,  and  passed  the  night  on  shore. 

On  the  22nd,  they  again  set  forwards  in  their  canoes,  sail- 
ing along  tlie  coast  to  the  eastward,  and  making  their  way 
through  various  detached  pieces  of  ice,  in  which  they  found 
tliemselves  often  exposed  to  dangers.     According  as  the 
wind  blew  over  the  ice  or  from  the  land,  they  found  a  great 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.     They  noticed  many 
geese  and  ducks  and  a  few  deer.     On  the  23rd,  the  wind 
having  blown  from  the  land  during  the  night,  the  ice  was 
cleared  away  from  the  coast,  and  they  again  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  ;  but  the  wind  after  a  short  time  becoming  ad- 
verse, they  were  obliged  to  land,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
of  using  their  nets,  they  caught  a  few  fish.     On  ascending  a 
cliff  to  take  a  view  of  the  sea,  the  ice  also  appeared  to  have 
been  driven  around  them  in  all  directions.     On  observation 
their  latitude  was  67^  42*  north,  and  their  longitude  112°  Sit 
west.     On  the  24th  they*  saw  indications  that  some  Esqui- 
maux had  recently  been  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  the  25th  they  embarked  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  paddled  against  a  cold  breeze,  until  tlie  spreading  of  a 
thick  fog  compelled  them  to  land.  The  rocks  here  consisted 
of  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and  grey  granite,  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  veins  of  red  felspar,  which  were 
crossed  in  various  directions  by  smaller  veins  filled  with  the 
same  substance.  At  noon  the  wind  coming  from  a  favoura- 
ble quarter,  they  were  tempted  to  proceed,  although  the  fog 
was  unabated.  Just  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  double 
a  bold  cape,  the  fog  partially  cleared  away,  and  allowed  ftn 
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imperfect  view  of  a  chain  of  islands  on  the  outside,  and  of 
much  heavy  ice  which  was  pressing  down.  The  coast  near 
them  was  so  extremely  steep  and  ruarged  that  no  landing  of 
the  cargoes  could  be  effected,  and  they  were  preserved  only 
by  some  men  jumping  on  the  rocks,  and  thrusting  the  ice  off 
"with  poles.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue  along 
this  dreary  shore,  seeking  a  channel  between  the  different 
masses  of  ice  which  had  accumulated  at  the  various  points. 
In  this  operation  both  the  canoes  were  in  iiriminent  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  the  ice,  which  was  now  tossed  about  by 
the  waves  that  the  gale  had  excited.  They  effected  a  pas- 
sage, however,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  landed  at  the 
entrance  of  what  they  named  Detention  Harbour,  having 
come  twenty-eight  miles.  An  old  Esquimaux  encampment 
was  traced  on  tins  spot;  and  an  ice  chisel,  a  copper  knife, 
and  a  small  iron  knife,  were  found  under  the  turf. 

On  the  26th  they  embarked  at  four  oVlock  in  the  morning 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  when  the  first  canoe  got 
enclosed,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  jverilous  si> 
tuation  ;  the  pieces  of  ice,  crowded  together  by  the  action  of 
the  current  and  wind,  pressing  strongly  against  its  feeble 
sides.  A  partial  opening,  however,  occurring,  they  landed 
without  having  sustained  any  serious  injury.  Two  men  were 
then  sent  round  the  bay,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  instead 
of  having  entered  a  narrow  passage  between  an  island  and 
the  main,  they  were  at  the  moutli  of  an  harbout-,  having  an  is- 
land at  its  entrance ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  by 
the  way  they  came,  and  get  round  a  point  to  the  northward. 
This  was,  however,  impracticable,  the  channel  being  blocked 
up  by  drift  ice  ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  release  except 
by  a  change  of  the  wind.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  several  men  went  hunting,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  ice  remaining  stationary, 
they  carried  the  canoes  and  cargoes  about  a  mile  and  a  hall 
across  a  point  of  land  that  formed  the  east  side  of  the  bay  ^ 
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but  tite  ice  was  not  more  favournhio  there  than  at  the  phice 
they  had  left.  It  con^tsted  of  tjinull  pieces  closely  parked 
together  by  the  wind,  extei  ling  along  the  shore,  but  leaving 
8k  clear  passage  beyond  a  chain  of  islands  with  which  the  whole 
of  this  coast  is  girL 

As    the    ice    continued  in  the  same  state  the  following 
day,  several  of  the  men  were  sent  out  to  hunt ;  and  one  of 
them  fired  no  less  th»n  four  times  at  deer,  but  unfortunately 
without  success.     It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to  ascertain 
that  the  country  was  not  destitute  of  animals.     They  hnd  the 
mortification  to  discover  that  two  of  the  bags  of  pommican, 
which  was  tlidur  principal  reliance,  had  become  mouldy  by 
wet.     The  beef  loo  had  been  so  badly  cure<l,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly eatftble^  through  their  having  been  compelled,  from  haste, 
to  dry  it  by  fire  instead  of  the  sun.     It  was  not,  however, 
the  quality  of  the  provision  that  gave  them  uneitsiness,  but 
its  dioQinutLoHy  and  the  utter  incapaoity  to  obtain  any  addi- 
tion.    Sealsi  were  the  only  animals  seen  at  this  place,  anrl 
these  they  could  never  approach.     There  was  n  shirp  frost 
in  tb«  night,  which  formetl  a  pretty  thick  crust  of  k-e  in  a  ket- 
tle oi  water  that  stood  in  the  ten^ts ;  ai>d  for  several  nightt 
thin  iilnM>  of  ice  appeared  on  the  salt  water  amongst  the  cnkcs 
at'  stream  ice.    Notwithstanding  this  state  of  temperature, 
they  were  tormented  by  swarms  of  musquitoe^. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29lh  the  party  attended  divine  ser- 
vice. About  noon  tbe  party  embarked,  having  cmvsumed  all 
the  fuel  withim  ivach.  The  wind  came  off  the  land  just  ns 
the  canoes  had  stacted,  and  they  determined  on  attempting 
to  force  a  passage'  along  the  shore- ;  in  which  they  succeeded, 
after  seven  hours'  labour  and  much  hazard  to  the  vessels. 
The  ice  lay  so  t'lose  that  the  crews  disembarked  on  it,  and 
effected  %  passage  by  bearing  against  the  pieces  with  their 
poles  ;  buiin  conduotlRg  the  canoes  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nels thuii  formed,  the  greatest  care  was  requisite,  to  prevent 
tite  slmrp  prq|ecting  points  from  breaking  the  bark.     They 
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fortunately  received  no  material  injury,  thouijh  they  were 
split  in  two  places.  »     *      .      • 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles,  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  bay,  whose  bottom  was  filled  by  a  body  of  ice  so 
compact  as  to  jireclude  the  idea  of  a  passajje  through  it ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  traverse  across  its  mouth  was 
attended  with  much  danger,  from  the  approach  of  a  large 
field  of  ice,  which  was  driving  down  before  the  wind.  The 
dread  of  detention,  however,  induced  them  to  proceed,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  where 
they  halted  to  repair  the  canoes  and  to  dine. 

On  the  dOih  they  breakfasted  on  a  small  deer  which  St. 
Germain  had  killed  ;  and  sent  men  in  pursuit  of  some  others 
in  sight,  but  with  which  they  did  not  come  up.  Re-embark^ 
ing,  they  passed  a  river  without  perceiving  it.  Their  stock 
of  provision  ht'ing  now  reduced  to  eight  days'  consumption,  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply ;  and  as  tliey  had  learned  from  White  Fox  that  the  Es- 
quimaux frequent  the  rivers  at  this  season,  Captain  !trank- 
lin  determined  on  seeking  a  communication  with  them  heri>, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  for  their  present  wants,  or 
even  shelter  for  the  winter,  if  the  season  should  prevent  re- 
turning either  to  the  Hook's  party,  or  B^ort Enterprise;  and 
he  was  the  more  induced  to  take  this  step  at  this  time,  as 
several  deer  had  been  seen,  and  the  river  appeared  good  for 
fishing.  Augustus,  Junius,  and  Hepburn,  were  therefore 
furnished  with  necessary  presents,  and  desired  to  go  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  they  could,  on  the  following  day, 
in  search  of  the  natives,  to  obtain  provision  and  leather,  as 
well  as  information  respecting  the  coast. 

Having  dispatched  Hepburn  and  the  Esquimaux,  others 
of  the  party  were  employed  in  setting  the  nets.  They  met 
however  with  but  little  success  in  fishing,  as  they  caught  only 
one  salmon  and  five  small  fish.  The  hunters,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  procure  provision,  returned  the  next  day*  bring- 
ing in  two  small  deer  and  a  bear,  and  shortly  after  another 
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hunter  brought  in  a  deer.  The  party  who  hud  been  sent  to 
look  for  the  Esquimaux  also  returned,  not  having  met  with 
any  persons  on  their  journey. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  the  party  proceeded  down  the  inlet, 
and  afterwards  running  along  the  eastern  shore,  rounded  a 
point  of  land  which  they  named  Point  Wollaston,  and  then 
opened  on  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  Approaching  a  small 
island,  they  entered  a  bay  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
shore.  Being  confined  the  following  day  by  the  rising  of  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  the  hunters  were  sent  out,  while  some 
of  the  officers  walked  to  the  top  of  some  hills  to  take  a  view 
fj{  their  situation,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  amid  a 
cluster  of  islands  or  near  the  continent,  the  broken  appear- 
ance of  the  land  rendering  the  circumstance  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  skirting  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  proceeding 
through  a  large  inlet.  Under  these  impressions  they  often 
landed  and  ascended  the  highest  hills  to  ascertain  their  situ- 
ation. After  continuing  their  voyage  until  the  5th,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  inlet  terminated  in  a  small  river; 
and  sailing  back  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  until  the  10th 
of  August  before  they  again  entered  upon  the  open  sea.  In 
the  course  of  their  progress  through  this  inlet,  Junius  killed 
a  musk'OX,  and  others  of  the  party  killed  two  bears,  and  a 
few  lean  deer.  The  bears  were  fat  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  had  been  disposed  to  com- 
plain from  the  fear  of  a  scantiness  of  food,  were  highly 
pleased  at  feeding  on  the  fat  meat  of  the  bear. 

On  the  11th  they  rounded  a  point  which  was  named  Point 
Everitt,  and  then  encountered  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy 
swell,  which  by  causing  the  canoes  to  pitch  ^7erymuch,  greatly 
impeded  their  progress.  Some  deer  bring  seen  grazing 
in  a  valley  near  the  beach,  they  landed  and  sent  St.  Ger- 
main and  Adam  in  pursuit  of  them,  who  soon  killed  three, 
which  were  very  small  and  lean.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, quite  revived  the  spirits  of  the  men,  who  had  suspected 
that  the  deer  had  retired  to  the  woods.     Resuming  the 
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voyi^t'  after  noon,  tliey  proceeded  alonjif  tlio  const,  wliieli  in 
Irini^ed  by  ishiiids  ;  and  at  live  in  the  afternoon,  entered 
another  bay,  where  they  wereforsometiineinvoivedin  ditticul- 
ties  by  the  intricacy  of  the  pa8su<^eH  ;  but  havin|]f  cleared  them 
ill  the  afiemoun,  they  encamped  near  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  bay,  at  a  spot  which  had  recently  been  vi«(ited  by  a 
smidi  party  of  Bsquinnaux,  as  the  remains  of  soine  eggs  con- 
taining young  were  lying  beside  some  half-burnt  wood. 
There  were  also  several  piles  of  stones  put  up  by  them. 

Eiubarkins:  at  four  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  they  pro- 
ceeded against  a  fresh  piercing  north-east  wind,  which  raised 
the  waves  to  a  height  that  quite  terrified  some  of  the  i>eopIe, 
accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  persevere,  feeling  that  the  short  sea- 
son for  o|)ez'ation8  was  hastening  away ;  but  ofter  rounding 
Cape  Croker  the  wind  became  so  strong  that  (hey  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Ou  the  fol- 
lowing dny  a  paddle  was  found,  which  Augustus,  on  exami- 
nation, declared  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  White 
G'>ofie  Esquimaux,  a  tribe  with  whom  his  countrymen  had 
hod  some  trading  communication.  Some  articles  left  by  tbem 
attracted  attention ;  they  found  a  winter  sledge  raised  upon 
lour  stones,  with  suine  snow-shovels,  a  small  piece  of  whale- 
bone, an  ice-cfaisei,  a  knife,  and  some  beads. 

Most  of  the  4aead-lands  they  now  visited  shewed  that  the 
£«qul(iiaux  had  been  upon  them.  On  the  24th  they  saw 
souie  geese  and  swans,  and  also  several  deer,  but  the  coun- 
try being  open  they  easily  escaped.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
tents  "Were  pitched,  Mr.  Back  stated  that  the  canoes  were 
materially  damaged.  On  examination  it  appeared  that  (if- 
teeu  timbers  of  one  of  tJiie  canoes  were  broken,  and  that  the 
others  were  so  loose  in  the  frame,  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  baik •separating  if  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea.  Distressing 
as  were  these  circumstances,  they  gave  less  pain  than  the 
discovery  that  the  voyagers,  who  had  hitherto  displayed  a 
courage  beyond  expectation,  now  felt  serious  apprehensions 
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for  their  nafi'ly,  wliich  so  |)o**He9s<Ml  tlieir  iniiids  (haillicy  were 
iiol  n!ft(raiiie«t  ov<  ii  b)  tlif  prcHeiice  of  tlirir  ofticers  Jrom  ex- 
preKsint;  (hem.  Their  tears  had  been  |>riiici{>ally  uxcIUmI  by 
(he  iiihrpfcterf,  St.  Germain  and  AdaiD^  who  Irom  tficoiK- 
m't  had  foreboded  every  calamity. 

Till?  strong  breezen  which  now  prevailed  and  other  circum- 
stances indicated  that  the  winter  was  fast  settini^  in,  atul  se- 
vere weather  was  to  be  expected.  Destitute  as  the  coiii.iiy 
wnsof  fuel,  and  reduced  as  their  stock  of  provision  now  was 
to  about  three  days  consumption,  it  became  the  duty  ofCup< 
tuin  Franlilin  to  be  careful  for  the  safety  of  his  pcoph*. 
Thoufjh  rein-deer  were  seen,  they  could  not  be  easily  ap- 
proached on  the  level  shores  they  were  now  coasting,  besides 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  they  would  soon  migrate  to  the 
south.  It  was  evident  that  the  time  spent  in  exploring  the 
sounds  and  inlets  had  precluded  the  hope  of  naching  Re- 
pulse Bay,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  they  had  fondly 
cherished  ;  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  as  the  distance 
from  any  of  the  trading  establishments  would  increase  as  they 
proceeded,  the  hazardous  traverse  across  the  barren  grounds, 
which  they  would  have  to  make,  if  compelled  to  abandon 
the  canoes  upon  any  part  of  the  coast,  would  become  greater. 

On  stating  to  the  officers  his  sentiments  on  these  points,, 
their  opinions  coincided  with  his  own.  All  were  convinced^ 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  termination  to  their  voy- 
age, as  a  hope  of  meeting  the  Esquimaux  and  of  their 
procuring  provision  from  them,  could  now  scarcely  be  re- 
tained ;  but  yet  all  were  desirous  of  proceeding,  until  the 
land  should  be  seen  trending  again  to  the  eastward.  As  it 
was  needful,  however,  at  all  events,  to  set  a  limit  to  their 
voyage,  it  was  determined  to  return  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  unless  they  should  meet  the  Esquimaux,  and  be  ena- 
blt  d  to  make  some  arrangement  for  passing  the  winter  with 
them.  Thih  communication  was  joyfully  recdved  by  the  men, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  industry  of  the  hunters  being  thus 
excited,  they  should  be  able  to  add  to  their  stock  of  provision. 
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On  the  lOtli  of  August  they  puddled  alonnr  (he  coast  (or 
several  inile»,  until  at  length  a  thick  fug  compelled  them  to 
land  on  a  point  of  land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  8late 
Clay  Point.  At  this  place  they  found  marks  of  its  having 
heen  visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  although  none  were  now  to 
be  seen.  A  human  skull  was  also  found  set  up  on  a  conspi. 
cuous  part.  Continuing  their  progress  along  the  coast,  they 
passed  a  deep  bay,  and  rounding  a  point  of  land  which  they 
named  Cape  Flinders,  proceeded  northward,  with  an  open 
sea,  qnite  clear  of  islands.  This  view  of  the  great  ex- 
panse of  waters  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  who  had  not  before  obtained  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  ocean. 

They  continued  their  course  along  the  coast  until  evening,, 
when  a  change  in  the  wind  and  a  threatening  thunder  squall 
caused  them  to  encamp  ;  hut  the  water  was  so  shallow,  that 
they  found  some  difRculty  in  approaching  the  shore.  Large 
pieces  of  drift  wood  evidenced  that  they  had  finally  escaped 
from  the  bays.  Their  tents  were  scarcely  pitched  before  they 
were  assailed  by  a  heavy  squall  and  rain,  which  whs  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  gale  from  west-north-west,  which  thrice 
overset  the  tents  during  the  night.  The  wind  blew  with 
equal  violence  on  the  following  day,  and  the  sea  rolled  furi- 
ously upon  the  beach.  The  Canadians  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effect  of  a  storm  upon  the  sea  ;  and 
the  sight  increased  their  desire  of  quitting  it. 

The  hunters  were  sent  out,  and  saw  many  deer,  but  the 
flatness  of  the  country  defeated  their  attempts  to  approach 
them  ;  they  brought,  however,  a  few  unfledged  geese.  As 
there  was  no  appearance  of  increasing  their  stock  of  provi- 
sion, the  allowance  was  limited  to  a  handful  of  pemmican,aMd 
a  small  portion  of  portable  soup  to  each  man  per  day.  The 
latitude  was  68»  18'  N.,  longitude  110*»  ^  W. 

On  August  18th  the  stormy  weather  and  sea  continuing, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  embark.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Back,  and  Captain  Franklin,  therefore,  set  out 
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on  foot  to  discover  wlu'tlier  tlic  liuxl  witliin  a  (lay's  march  in- 
clined more  to  the  east.  They  went  from  ten  to  twelve  miie« 
ulong  the  coast,  which  continued  flat,  and  kept  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  encampment.  The  most  distant  land  had  the 
same  bearing  north-north-east,  and  appeared  like  two  is- 
lands, which  was  estimated  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  olV;  the 
shore  on  their  side  seemingly  trended  more  to  the  east,  so  that 
it  is  probable  Point  Turnagain,  for  so  this  spot  was  named, 
forms  the  pitch  of  a  low  flat  cape. 

Augustus  killed  a  deer  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  men  were 
not  able  to  find  it.  The  hunters  found  the  burrows  of  a  num- 
ber of  white  foxes,  and  Hepburn  killed  one  of  those  ani- 
mals, which  proved  excellent  eating,  equal  to  the  young 
geese,  with  which  it  was  boiled,  and  far  superior  to  the  lean 
deer  upon  the  coast.  Large  flocks  of  geese  passed  over  the 
tents,  flying  to  the  southward.  The  lowest  temperature  to- 
day was  38^. 

Though  Point  Turnagain  is  only  six  degrees  and  a  half  to 
the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- mine  River,  they  sailed, 
in  tracing  the  deeply  indented  coast,  Ave  hundred  and  flfty- 
flve  geographic  miles,  which  is  little  less  than  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  the  Copper- mine  River  and  Repulse  Bay. 
Having  extended  his  voyage  to  the  utmost  limits  which  the 
season  and  circumstances  would  admit,  Captain  Franklin 
now  contemplated  his  return.    To  have  attempted  to  proceed 
would  have  been  to  have  put  the  lives  of  the  people  under 
his  charge  to  the  greatest  hazard.     With  scarcely  any  provi- 
sions, and  failing  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  it 
would  have  been  an  unjustiflable  circumstance  to  delay  any 
longer  their  return.     It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  deep 
importance  to  determine  by  wttat  rout  they  should  proceed. 
His  original  intention  had  been  to  return  by  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  with  the  Hook 
to  travel  to  Slave  Lake,  through  the  line  of  woods  extending 
thither  by  the  Great  Bear  and  Martin  Lakes;  but  the  scanty 
stock  of  their  provision  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  rendered 
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it  necessary  to  make  for  a  nearer  place.  Tliey  had  found 
that  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  the  Copper- mine  Uiver, 
would  not  irupply  their  wants,  and  this  it  seemed  prohiihle 
would  nowbei^tili  more  the  case  ai  this  advanced  season;  and 
th«y  had  to  expect  the  frequent  recarrenee  of  gales,  which 
tvould  cause  great  detention,  if  not  danger,  in  proceeding 
nUntg  that  vpry  rocky  part  of  the  coast.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  at  ottce  for  Arctic  Sound,  where  they 
had  found  the  animuls  more  nunaerous  than  at  any  other  place; 
and  entering  Hood's  River,  to  advance  up  (hat  stream  ns 
far  as  it  was  naviirahle,  and  then  to  construct  small  ranoes 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  larger  ones,  which  could  be  car- 
ried in  cros.sing  the  barren  grounds  to  Fort  Enterprise.  They 
remained  at  their  encampment  untM  the  22nd,  and  dnring 
their  stay,  Junius,  Belanger,  and  Michel  were  sent  to  search 
for  a  deer  which  liad  been  killed. 

Juniusreturnedintheevening,bringini!^partof  themeat,but 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  weather,  his  companions  parted 
from  him  and  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Divine  ser- 
vice was  read.  On  the  20th  they  were  presented  with  the 
most  chilling  prospect,  the  small  pools  of  water  being  fro- 
zen over,th6  ground  covered  with  sdoW,  and  the  thermome> 
ter  at  the  freezing  point  at  mid- day.  Flii^hts  of  <rr>ese  were 
passing  to  the  southward.  The  wind,  howt^vrr,  was  mode- 
rate, having  changed  to  the  eastward.  Considcrahle  anxi- 
ety now  prevailing  respecting  Belanger  and  Michel,  others 
were  sent  out  to  look  for  them.  The  arch  was  sucressful, 
and  they  all  returned  in  the  evening.  The  stragglers  were 
much  fatigued,  and  bad  suffered  severely  from  the  cold, 
one  of  them  having  his  thighs  frozen,  and  what  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  most  grievous,  they  had  thrown  away 
all  the  meat.  The  wind  during  the  night  returned  to  the 
north-west  quarter,  blew  more  violently  than  ever,  and  raised 
a  very  turbulent  sea,  the  snow  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
the  small  pools  were  frozen.  The  hunters  were  sent  out, 
but  they   returned  after  a  fatiguing  day*s  march  without 
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liAving  Heen  any  animals,  and  they  mnde  n  scanty  meal  oif  a 
liaiidful  of  pemmican,  after  which  only  half  a  bag  remained. 
Cheered  by  the  prospect  of  returnintr,  the  men  shewed  the 
utmost  alacrity  on  embarking;  and,  paddling^  with  unusual 
vigour,  they  crossed  Riley's  and  Walker's  Bays,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  before  noun,  when  they  landed  on  Slate- 
Clay  Point,  as  the  wind  had  freshene<l  too  much  to  permit 
them  to  continue  the  voyage.  The  whole  party  went  to  hunt, 
but  returned  without  success  in  the  evening,  drenched  with 
the  heavy  fain  which  commenced  soon  after  they  had  set  out. 
Several  deer  were  seen,  but  could  not  be  approached  in 
this  naked  country ;  and  as  their  stock  of  pemmican  did  not 
admit  of  serving  out  two  meals,  they  went  dinnerless  to  bed. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this  Expedition  left  Point 
Turnagain  on  August  32nd,  on  the  same  dny  that  Captain 
Parry  sailed  out  of  Kepulse  Bay.  The  parties  were  then 
distant  frmri  each  other  539  miles. 

A  severe  frost  caused  them  to  pass  a  comfortless  night  on 
the  23rd,  and  i«  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  launched  out 
in  make  a  traverse  of  fifteen  miles  across  Melville  Sound, 
itefore  a  sitromg  wind  and  heavy  sea.  The  privation  of  food 
under  which  tbe  voyagers  were  then  labouring  absorbed 
every  other  terror,  otherwise  the  most  powerful  persuasion 
could  not  have  induced  them  to  attempt  such  a  traverse.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  canoes  were  kept  from 
turning  their  broadsides  to  the  waves,  though  tl>ey  sometimes 
steered  with  all  the  paddles.  One  of  them  narrowly  escaped 
being  overset  by  this  accident,  which  occurred  in  a  mid-chan- 
nel, where  the  waves  were  so  high  that  the  mast-head  of  one 
canoe  was  often  hid  from  the  other,  though  it  wps  sailing 
within  hail. 

On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which 
had  before  taken  them  so  many  days  in  sailing  up,  and  landed 
on  an  island  near  the  opposite  shore.  Some  deer  being  Been 
on  tlie  beach,  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  suC' 
ceedod  in  killing  three  femftles,  which  enabled  them  to  save 
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their  last  remaining  meal  of  pemmican.  They  saw  also  some 
fresli  (raciis  of  musk-oxen  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
which  flowed  into  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  These 
animals  must  have  crossed  a  channel  at  least  three  miles 
wide,  to  reach  the  nearest  of  these  islands.  On  the  25th 
the  hunters  killed  two  deer,  which  relieved  them  from  ap. 
prehension  of  immediate  want  of  food.  From  the  deer  assem- 
bling at  this  time  in  numbers  on  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
coast,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  about  to  retire  to 
the  main  shore.  Those  they  saw  were  generally  females  with 
their  young,  and  all  of  them  very  lean. 

Leaving  this  island  they  entered  Hood*s  River,  which 
they  ascended  as  high  as  the  first  rapid  and  encamped.  Here 
terminated  their  voyage  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  during  which 
they  had  gone  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles. 
The  Canadian  voyagers  could  not  restrain  their  joy  at  having 
turned  their  backs  on  the  sea,  and  passed  the  evening  in 
talking  over  their  past  adventures  with  much  humour  and  no 
little  exaggeration.  The  consideration  that  the  most  painful, 
and  certainly  the  most  hazardous  pari  of  the  journey,  was  yet 
to  come,  did  not  depress  their  spirits  at  all.  It  is  due  to 
their  character  to  mention  that  they  displayed  much  courage 
in  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  magnified  to  them 
by  their  novelty. 

On  leaving  their  encampment  on  the  26tn  of  August,  an 
assortment  of  iron  materials,  beads,  looking-glasses,  and 
other  articles,  were  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  situation  for  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  English  Union  was  planted  on  the  lof- 
tiest sand-hill,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  any  ships  passing 
in  the  offing.  Here  also  was  deposited,  in  a  tin  box,  a 
letter  containing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  principal  places,  and  the  course  they 
intended  to  pursue  towards  Slave  Lake.  Embarking  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  which  is 
full  of  sandy  shoals,  but  sufficiently  deep  for  canoes  in  the 
obannels.     It  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards 
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mdCf  and  bounded  by  high  and  steep  banks  of  clay.      Bear 
and  deer  tracks  had  been  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  when  they  were  here  before,  but  not  a  single  recent 
one  was  to  be  seen  at  this  time.     Credit,  however,  killed  a 
small  deer  at  some  distance  inland,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  berries,  furnished  a  delightful  repast.     The  weather  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  temperature  so  mild,  that  the  mus- 
quitoes  again  made  their  appearance,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers.     The  next  morning  the  net  furnished  ten  white 
fish  and  trout.     Having  made  a  further  deposit  of  iron  work 
for  the  Esquimaux,  they  pursued  their  journey  up  the  river, 
but  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  this  part  were  so  frequent,  that 
they  walked  along  the  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the  crews 
laboured  bard  in  carrying  the  canoes,  when  lightened,  over 
the  shoals  or  dragging  them  up  the  rapids.    The  walls  of 
a  chasm  through  which  the  river  flowed  were  two  hundred  feet 
high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  few  yards  apart. 
The  river  precipitates  itself  into  it  over  a  rock,  forming  two 
magnificent  and  picturesque  falls  close  to  each  other.    The 
upper  fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  lower  one  at 
least  one  hundred  ;  but  perhaps  considerably  more,  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  fell  prevented  them 
from  seeing  its  bottom,  and  they  could  merely  discern  the 
top  of  the  spray  far  beneath  their  feet.    The  lower  fall  is 
divided  into  two,  by  an  insulated  column  of  rock  which  rises 
about  forty  feet  above  it.     The  whole  descent  of  the  river  at 
this  place  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    Captain 
Franklin  named  these  magniiicent  cascades  "  Wilberforce 
Falls,"  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  that  distinguished  philan- 
thropist and  christian.     The  river  being  surveyed  from  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  above  these  falls,  appeared  so  rapid  and 
shallow,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  proceeding  any 
farther  in  the  large  canoes,  he  therefore  determined  on  con- 
structing out  of  their  materials  two  smaller  ones  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  three  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  any 
river  that  might  obstruct  their  progress.     This  operation  was 
P.  V.  21.  S  s  s 
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accordingly  cummenced,  and  by  tliu  31st  butli  llic>  caimes 
b«in(i^  finished,  lliey  set  out  on  the  following  day.     .   -^  >  . 

The  leather  which  h'id  been  preserved  fur  luuking-  shoes 
was  equally  divided  Kuioti^  the  iiien,  two  pair  of  flannel 
socks  were  given  to  each  person,  and  such  articles  of  warm 
clothing  as  remained,  were  issued  to  those  who  most  re. 
quired  them.  They  were  also  furnished  with  one  of  the 
offleers'  tents.  This  being  done.  Captain  Franklin  oommu- 
nicftted  to  the  men  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  as  direct  a 
coarse  as  possible  td  a  part  of  Point  Lake,  which  was  only 
distattt  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
Tb^  people  received  the  communication  cheerfully,  consi. 
der^t  the  journey  to  be  short,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  The 
siores)  books,  &c.  which  were  not  absolutely  neces^Bary  to  be 
carried,  werf!  left  behind,  ill  order  that  the  men'»  burdens 
might  be  as  light  as  possible,  /i^  m?  i;-!;  m{  :f>j -i  Nr;  <!  , .. 
•  The  next  morning  was  warm,  and  very  fine.  Evtry  one 
WAS  on  the  alert  at  an  early  hour,  being  anxious  to  cdiii- 
mence  the  journey.  The  luggage  consisted  of  ammunition, 
nets,  hatbets,  ice  dilsels,  astronomical  instruments,  clothing, 
blankets,  threo  kettles,  and  two  canoes,  which  were  each 
cirried  by  one  man.  The  officers  carried  such  a  portion  o( 
ttielr  uwn  things  as  their  strength  would  permit;  the  weight 
curried  by  each  man  was  about  ninety  pounds,  and  with  this 
they  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  including- 
resta.  In  the  evening  the  hunters  killed  a  lean  cow,  out  of 
a  large  drove  of  musk-oxen  ;  but  the  men  were  too  much 
laA^n  to  <;arry  more  than  a  small  portion  of  its  flesh.  The 
altuvial  soil,  which  towards  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  was 
Covered  with  gra&s  and  willows,  was  now  more  barren  and 
hilly.  Bo  that  they  could  but  just  Collect  sufficient  bru»b- 
^ftrOOd  to  Oook  their  suppers.  About  midnight  their  tent  was 
blown  down  by  a  squall,  and  they  were  completely  drenched 
with  rain  before  it  could  be  re-pitched.         •     '-    -^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  Isl  of  September,  a  fall  of  snow 
took  place  ;  the  cunoes  become  a  cause  of  delay,  from  ttio 
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(fifiiciilty  of  carrying  tliem  in  :i  liic^li  wind,  Rnd  iliry  suft- 
laiiied  inueli  duiuii^e  through  the  (all  ul  those  who  \nu\  chnt g« 
ut' them.  A I  the  end  of  eleven  miles  they  encamped,  and 
sent  for  a  musk-ox  and  a  deer  which  St.  Germain  and  Au- 
gustus had  killed.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  the  thcr- 
lucmeter  varying  between  34*  and  30*.  In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  on  (he  wind  changing  from 
north-west  to  south-west.  They  found  no  wood  at  tlie  en- 
campment, but  made  a  fire  of  moss  to  cook  the  supper  and 
crept  under  their  blankets  for  warmth. 

Having'  ascertained  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill 
near  the  tents,  that  the  river  continued  to  preserve  a  west 
course ;  and  fearing  that  by  pursuing  it  further  they  might 
lose  much  time,  and  unnecessarily  walk  over  a  great  deal 
uf  ground,  Capt.  Franklin  determined  on  quitting  its  banks 
the  next  day,  and  making  as  directly  as  they  could  for  Point 
Lake.  They  accordingly  followed  the  river  on  the  3d,  only 
to  the  place  where  a  musk»ox  had  been  killed,  and  after 
the  meat  was  procured,  crossed  the  river  in  the  two  cunoes 
lashed  together,      .t  .m;  ,    ,       t.  •   .  i 

Having  walked  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  on  the  4th,  they 
encamped  at  seven  m  the  afternoon,  and  distributed  their 
last  piece  of  pemmican,  and  a  little  arrow-root  for  supper^^ 
which  afforded  but  a  scanty  meal.  This  evening  wa»  warm^ 
but  dark  clouds  overspread  the  sky.  The  men  now  began  to 
find  their  burdens  very  oppressive,  and  were  much  fatigued 
by  this  day*s  march,  but  did  not  complain.  One  of  i\\en\  was 
lame  from  an  Inflammation  in  the  knee.  Heavy  rain  cont- 
nienced  at  midnight,  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  five  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  snow,  on 
the  wind  changing  to  north-west,  which  soon  increased  to  a 
violent  gale.  As  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  were  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  making  a  fire,  (hey  remained  in  bed  all 
the  day  ;  but  the  covering  of  the  hhnikets  was  insuflicient  to 
prevent  feeling  the  severity  of  the  frost,  and  suffering  incoo- 
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venience  from  the  drifting  of  the  snow  into  the  tents.  There 
was  no  abatement  of  the  sturm  next  day ;  the  tents  were 
completely  frozen,  and  the  snow  had  drifted  around  them  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  even  in  the  inside  there  was  a 
covering  of  several  inches  on  the  blankets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  just  as  they  were  to  com. 
mence  their  march,  Capt.  Franklin  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
ing fit,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  and  sudden  exposure  to 
the  wind  ;  after  eating  a  morsel  of  portable  soup,  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  to  move  on.  Those  who  carried 
the  canoes  were  repeatedly  blown  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  they  often  fell,  from  making  an  insecure  step 
on  a  slippery  stone ;  on  one  of  these  occasions,  tlie  largest 
canoe  was  so  much  broken  as  to  be  rendered  totally  unser- 
viceable. This  was  a  serious  disaster,  as  the  remaining 
canoe  having  through  mistake  been  made  too  small,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  across 
a  river.  As  the  accident  could  not  be  remedied,  they  turned 
it  to  the  best  account,  by  making  a  fire  of  the  bark  and 
timbers  of  the  broken  vessel,  and  cooked  the  remainder  of 
tlie  portable  soup  and  arrow-root.  This  was  a  scanty  meal 
after  three  days*  fasting,  but  it  served  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  enabled  them  to  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace  than 
before.  The  depth  of  the  snow  caused  them  to  match  in 
Indian  file,  that  is  in  each  other's  steps;  the  voyagers  taking 
it  in  turn  to  lead  the  party. 

A  consideiable  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche  was  gathered, 
and  with  half  a  partridge  each,  (which  they  shot  in  the  course 
of  the  day,)  furnished  a  slender  supper,  which  they  cooked 
with  a  few  willows,  dug  up  from  beneath  the  snow.  They 
passed  a  cou)fortless  night  in  their  damp  clothes,  but  took 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  upon  their  socks  and  shoes  to  pre- 
vp'^t  them  from  freezing.  This  plan  was  afterwards  adoptcil 
tiiroughout  the  journey. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  they  prc^jedet  •  and  after 
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Mralkins;  about  two  miles,  came  to  Cracrofi's  River,  flowing; 
to  the  westward,  with  a  very  rapid  current  over  a  rocky 
channel.  They  had  much  Jifliculty  in  crossing  this,  the  canoe 
beini^  useless,  not  only  iVuiu  the  bottom  of  the  channel  being 
obstructed  by  large  stones,  but  also  from  its  requiring  gum- 
ming, an  operation  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  wood  and 
the  frost,  they  were  unable  to  perforin.  However,  after 
following  the  course  of  the  river  some  distance,  they  effected 
a  passage  by  means  of  a  range  of  large  rocks  that  crossed  a 
rapid.  As  the  current  was  strong,  and  many  of  the  rocks 
were  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
the  men  were  exposed  to  much  danger  in  carrying  their 
heavy  burdens  across,  and  several  of  them  actually  slipped 
into  the  stream,  but  were  immediately  rescued  by  the  others. 
Their  only  meal  to-day  consisted  of  a  partridge  each  (which 
the  hunters  shot,)  mixed  with  tripe  de  roche.  This  repast, 
although  scanty  for  men  with  appetites  such  as  their  daily 
fatigue  created,  proved  a  cheerful  one,  and  was  received 
with  thankfulness.  Most  of  the  men  had  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Credit,  who  carried 
their  tent;  but  they  fortunately  found  an  unusual  quantity 
of  roots  to  make  a  tire,  which  prevented  their  suffering  much 
from  the  cold,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  17°. 

They  started  at  six  on  the  9th,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
miles  regained  the  hunters,  who  were  halting  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  amidst  a  clump  of  stunted  willows.  This  lake 
stretched  to  the  westward  as  far  as  they  could  see,  and  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  a  rapid  stream  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide.  Being  ent'^'ely  ignorant  where  they  might 
be  led  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  lake,  and  dreading  the 
idea  of  going  a  mile  unnecessarily  out  of  the  way,  they  de- 
termined on  crossing  the  river  if  possible  ;  and  the  canoe 
was  gummed  for  the  purpose,  the  wiUow  furnishing  them  with 
lire.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  to  seek  for  the  best  crossing 
place,  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
large  herd  of  miisk-oxtiu  on  the  banks  cif  Craciott's  River, 
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and  had  woundod  une  of  them,  but  it  escaped,  lie  brought 
about  four  pounds  of  meat,  the  remains  of  a  deer  that  had 
been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  The  pour  fellow  was  much 
fatigued,  huving-  walked  throughout  the  night,  but  as  the 
weather  wus  |)artieularly  favourable  for  crossing  the  river, 
they  could  not  allow  him  to  rest.  After  he  had  taken  some 
refreshment  they  proceeded  to  the  river.  The  canoe  being 
put  into  the  water  was  found  extremely  ticklish,  but  it  was 
managed  nidi  much  dexterity  by  St  Germain,  Adam,  and 
Peltier,  who  ferriL'd  over  one  passenger  at  a  time,  causing 
him  to  lie  flut  on  its  bottom,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  position, 
owing  to  its  leakiness,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
transport  of  the  whole  party  was  effected  by  five  o'clock,  and 
walking  abouttwo  miles  further  they  encamped,  having  come 
five  miles  and  throe  quarters  on  a  south-  west  course.  Two 
young  alpine  hares  were  shot  by  St.  Germain,  which,  with 
the  small  piece  of  meat  bruught  in  by  Junius,  furnished  the 
supper  of  the  whole  party 

On  the  1 0th  they  had  a  cold  north  wind  with  foggy  at. 
mosphere.  The  ground  they  passed  over  was  hilly,  and 
more  deeply  covered  with  snow.  In  gathering  tripe  de  roche 
the  cold  was  so  benuitibingthat  they  collected  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  a  scanty  meal.  They  saw  th»?  day  the  track  of  a 
man,  and  also  several  tracks  of  deer  on  the  snow.  About 
noon  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little,  and  to  their  great  joy, 
they  saw  a  herd  of  musk-oxen  grazing  in  a  valley  below. 
The  party  instantly  halted,  and  the  best  hunters  were  (»ent 
out ;  they  approached  the  animals  with  the  utmost  cauti(».n, 
no  less  than  two  hours  beiisg  consumed  before  they  got  with- 
in gun-shot.  One  ot  the  largest  cows  fell  ;  another  was 
wounded,  but  escajied.  This  success  infused  spirit  into  the 
starving  party.  To  skin  and  cut  up  the  animal  were  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  content;)  of  its  stomach  were  de- 
-voured  upon  the  spot,  and  the  raw  intestines,  which  were 
next  attacked,  were  pronounced  by  the  most  delicate  to  bo 
excell<!nt.  A  lew  willows,  whose  tops  were  peeping  throui^h 
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the  snow  at  tli(>  bottom  of  tho  valley,  wen*  quickly  grubbed, 
the  tents  pitched,  i>iul  supper  cooked,  and  <levoured  wifli 
avidity.  This  vas  the  sixth  day  sinre  they  had  hnd  a  j^ood 
meal ;  the  trij>e  deroche,  fven  where  they  ^o(  enough,  only 
serving  to  aUay  tlie  p.inQ;8  uf  huni^er  for  a  sliort  tiine.  After 
supper,  two  of  the  hunters  vtent  in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  but 
could  not  get  near  them 

The  gale  had  not  diminished  on  the  I2lh,  and  as  they 
were  fearful  of  its  continuance  for  some  time,  they  deter^ 
mined  on  going  forward  ;  Uieir  only  doubt  regarded  the  pre- 
servation of  the  canoe,  bnt  the  men  promised  to  pay  particu- 
lar ittenticm  to  it,  and  the  most  careful  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  in  charge.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep 
and  the  ground  much  broken,  which  rendered  the  march  ex- 
tremely painful.  The  whole  party  complained  more  of  fnint- 
iiess  and  weakness  than  they  had  ever  done  before  ;  their 
strength  seemed  to  have  been  impaired  by  the  recent  supply 
of  animal  food.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  abated,  and  the 
snow  ceased  ;  cheered  with  the  change,  they  proceeded  for- 
ward at  a  quicker  pace,  and  encamped  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon, having  come  eleven  miles.  Supper  consumed  the  last 
of  the  meat.  m  ;  »     ■-    ni  "    •  ' 

On  the  18th  they  came  to  the  boraers  of  a  large  lake. 
They  coasted  along  it  to  the  westward  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
crossing  place,  and  after  a  journey  of  only  six  miles  encamped 
for  the  evening.  They  had  only  a  single  partridge,  upon 
which  and  tripe  de  rochethe  party  supped.  This  evening 
they  were  extremely  distressed,  at  discovering  that  their 
companions  had  thrown  away  three  of  the  fishing- ncts^  and 
burnt  the  floats.  Being  thus  deprived  of  their  principal  re- 
source, that  of  fishing,  and  the  men  evidently  getting  weaker 
every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  their  burdens  of 
every  thing  except  ammunition,  clothing,  and  the  instruments 
that  were  required  to  find  their  way.  Captain  Franklin, 
therefore,  issued  directions  to  deposit  at  tuis  encampment 
the  dipping  needle,  aximuth  compass,  magnet,  a  large  ther- 
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inomclcr,  niui  a  few  bookn,  linving'  torn  out  oi  these  such 
parts  as  were  required  to  work  the  observations  for  latitude 
nnd  longitude. 

On  the  14th  Credit  having  killed  two  deer,  they  halted 
and  prepared  breakfast.  After  this,  having  selected  a  place 
where  the  current  was  most  smooth,  the  cnnoe  was  placed  in 
the  water,  and  St.  Germain,  Solomon  Belanger,  and  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  embarked  in  order  to  cross.  Tliey  went  from 
the  shore  very  well,  but  in  mid-channel  the  canoe  became  diffi- 
cult to  manage  under  her  burden  us  the  breeze  was  fresh. 
The  current  drove  them  to  the  edge  of  a  rapid,  when  Be^ 
langer  unluckily  applied  his  paddle  to  avert  the  apparent  dan- 
ger of  being  forced  down  it,  and  lost  his  balance.  The  ca- 
noe was  overset  in  consequence  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid. 
They  fortunately  kept  hold  of  it,  until  they  touched  a  rock 
where  the  water  did  not  reach  higher  than  their  waists  ;  here 
they  kept  footing,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, until  the  water  was  emptied  out  of  the  canoe.  Belan- 
ger then  held  the  canoe  steady  whilst  St.  Germain  placed 
Captain  Franklin  in  it,  and  afterwards  embarked  himself  in 
a  very  dextrous  manner.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
embark  Belanger,  as  the  canoe  would  have  been  hurried 
down  the  rapid,  the  moment  he  should  have  raised  his  foot 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood.  They  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  leave  him  in  his  perilous  situation.  They  had 
not  gone  twenty  yards  before  the  canoe,  striking  on  a  sunken 
rock,  went  down.  The  place  being  shallow,  they  were  again 
enabled  to  empty  it,  and  the  third  attempt  broui^ht  them  to 
the  shore.  In  the  mean  time  Belanger  was  suiY'eriog ex- 
tremely, immersed  to  his  middle  in  the  centre  of  a  raj)i«l, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  very  little  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  covered  with  wet 
clothes,  exposed  in  a  temperature  not  much  above  zero,  to 
a  strong  breeze.  He  called  piteously  for  relief,  and  St. 
Germain  on  his  return  endeavoured  to  embark  him,  but  in 
\ain.     The  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  rapid,  and  when  he 
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landed  he  was  rendered  by  the  coUl  incnpnbie  of  furllier  ex- 
ertion, and  Adiiin  attempted  to  embark  Belanger,  but  found 
it  was  impossible.     An  alt('m])t  was  next  ma(l(>  to  carry  out 
to  him  a  line,  made  of  the  slint^s  of  (he  men^s  loads.     This 
also  failed,  the   current  acting   so  strongly  upon    it,  as  to 
prevent  the  canoe  from  steering,    and   it  was  finally  broken 
and  carried  down  the  stream.     At  length,  when  Belanger*9 
strength  seemed  almost  exhausted,  the  canoe  reached  him 
with  a  small  cord  belonging  to  one  of  the  nets,  and  he  was 
dragged  perfectly  senseless  through  the  rapid.     By  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was  instantly  stripped,  and  be- 
ing rolled  up  w  blankets,  two  men  undressed  themselves  and 
went  to  bed  with  him  ;  but  it  was  some  hours  before  he  reco- 
vered his  warmth  and  sensations.     As  soon  as  Belanger  waa 
placed  in  his  bed,  the  officers  sent  over  some  blankets,  and 
a  person  to  make  a  fire.     Augustus  brought  the  canoe  over, 
and  in  returning  he  was  obliged  to  descend  both  the  rapids, 
before  he  could  get  across  the  stream  ;  which  hazardous  ser* 
vice  he  performed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  judgment. 
By  this   accident  Captain  Franklin  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  port-folio,  containing  his  journal  from  Fort  Enter- 
))rise,  together  with  all  the  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations  made  during  the  descent   of  the  Gopper-mine 
River,  and  along  the  sea-coast. 

On  the  15th,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  brought  across, 
and  Belanger  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed, 
but  they  could  not  set  out  until  noon,  as  the  men  had  to  pre- 
pare substitutes  for  the  slings  which  were  lost.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  encampment  they  discerned  a  herd  of  deer,  and 
after  a  long  chase  a  fine  male  was  killed  by  Perrault.  The 
party  were  now  in  good  spirits  at  the  recollection  of  having 
crossed  the  rapid,  and  being  in  possession  of  provision  for 
the  next  day.     Besides  which,  they  took  the  precaution  to 

bring  away  the  skin  of  the  deer  to  eat  when  the  meat  should 

fill  -,.,.. 

On  thel6thj  the  party  again  commenced  their  journey  at 
P.  V.  22.  T  T  T 
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•«V(>n  o*c)ock  ill  the  morning.  Aid  r  Invini^  travelled  for  a 
few  liours  they  came  to  t  ipot  where  they  uhserved  hranchcH 
of  willown  visible  above  the  snow,  and  they  halted  for  the 
purpoHe  of  providing^  some  refreshment.  A«  they  proceeded 
they  found  the  country  extremely  nigu:<d,  and  llieir  toll  In 
nuc'ondiny  and  descendint;  the  ditrurciit  ravinen  with  which 
(he  country  was  in(er»ec(cd  was  great  and  very  fatiguini^. 
They  met  with  some  deer  tracks,  and  also  marks  which  had 
heea  placed  by  Indians  as  direction  points.  On  tlie  l7(li 
they  saw  eome  deer,  and  found  the  track  of  a  lBrg«  herd 
which  the  hunters  suid  had  passed  the  day  before;  unfortu- 
nately however  they  failed  in  killing  either  the  deer  they 
saw,  or  of  oveKaking  the  herd  whose  foot-steps  they  had 
traced.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  put  up  with  a 
sr'uMy  meul  u|k)h  some  piucu^  of  u  singed  hide,  uud  some 
tri|>e  de  ro<;h«'. 

Oa  the  IBth  they  came  to  another  track  of  the  rein-deer, 
vyho  had  passed  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce  a  beaten  road, 
whiob  they  followed  for  a  short  time,  until  it  deviated  from 
tbe  course  to  Slave  Lake  so  much  as  to  render  it  necesary 
to  quit  it.  They  crossed  several  small  lakes,  which  were 
now  bO  frozen  as  to  be  capable  of  being  crossed  without  the 
leadt  hazard.  Their  repast  this  evening  consisted  only  uf 
the  tripe  de  roche  whi<-h  they  had  gathered  during  their  pro- 
gress. A  great  fall  of  snow  took  place  this  evening,  and  the 
\vhole  party  were  become  extremely  faint,  so  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  got  forwards  on 
tUetir  way.  Notwithstanding  all  their  ditficulties,  however, 
they  proceeded  about  ten  miles  on  their  jouruev>  They  were 
obUged  to  gather  Iceland  moss  this  evening  f<»r  their  suppers, 
not  having  met  Yiith  any  tripe  de  roche  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  It  was  however  a  substitute  so  unpleasant  and  bit- 
ter, tlmt  most  of  the  party  partook  of  hut  a  very  small  por- 


tion. 
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The  severity  of  the  weather  was  now  so  piercpig  that  it  is 
w«>»<Wfiil  how  they  were  enabled  to   endure  it.     At  the 
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(M>iicltinM>n  of  i\tt  (lay's  niurcii  tlu-  first  operirllon  wus  to  ilinrw 
tiM'ir  fM»x<'u  sliot'j*,  if  a  siifHcieiit  fire  coiiIH  be  mitdf^,  and  dry 
ones  were  put  on  ;  enoli  person  tlifii  urote  liis  noteH  of  tli(> 
iWi\y  occurrences,  and  evening  pruyen*  were  reud  ;  as  «ooii 
at  iiupp«fr  wan  preparrd  it  was  eaten,  generally  in  the  dark, 
and  tliey  went  to  bed,  and  kc|>t  up  a  Ciinvcriitttion  until  tlieir 
bliinkets  were  thawed  by  the  he«t  oi'  (he'ir  bodies.  On  many 
nights  they  did  not  even  go  to  be<!  in  dry  elolhes,  for  when 
tlie  fire  wan  iiMufTieent  to  dry  their  shorn,  they  would  not  ven- 
itne  to  pull  them  off,  Uiai  they  should  freeze  so  hard  as  to  be 
unfit  ti>  I'Uton  in  the  nioiniii<;,  und,  therefore,  inconveuieut 
lu  ra rry. 

Dy  th«'  20th,  travelling  becannc  so  laborious  that  the  party 
protceded  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  hitherto 
rollovvet)  tlic  leading  man  to  direct  him  in  the  line  of  march 
which  was  to  he  pursued,  became  so  weak  that  he  could  no 
lunger  sttstuin  hrs  {>ost,  and  I>r.  Richardson  was  obliged  to 
occupy  it.  By  calculation  they  were  so  near  to  Point  Lake 
that  they  expectetl  to  be  within  view  of  it  this  evening  ;  and 
(his  so  inspirited  the  men  that  they  proceeded  on  quickly.  Af- 
ter all  their  eiTorts  however  they  were  disappointed  of  see* 
iiig  it;  and  this,  with  a  sparing  supply  of  tripe  d(.  roche,  so 
excited  their  murmurs  that  they  threatened  to  give  up  all 
luriher  elTurts  anil  to  ({uit  the  party;  and  this  it  is  not  im- 
probable  wouM  Ivave  been  the  case  if  they  hed  not  been  con- 
vinced that  tl»e  captain  bad  the  means  of  tracing  the  direct 
roHd,  which  they  themselves  did  not  possess.  ' 

On  the  21st  they  again  set  forward,  although  the  men 
were  much  dispirited  and  very  weak.  By  taking  an  obser- 
v.ktion  Coptuin  Franklin  found  they  were  six  miles  to6  much 
inclined  to  the  southward  of  that  part  of  Point  Lake  to  which 
they  had  purposed  to  journey,  and  accordingly  they  altered 
their  course,  afidl  fired  some  muskets  to  give  the  hunters  an 
intimation  of  the  change  of  their  route.  Some  tripe  de  roche, 
iind  two  partridges  which  they  had  killed,  were  all  which 
they    were  able  to  luocure  this  day.     The  error  which  Cap- 
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lain  Franklin  had  fallen  into  in  calculating  their  journey  to 
Point  Lake  now  excited  increasing  fears  in  the  Canadians, 
as  they  supposed  they  had  lost  their  way  and  were  returning 
back  again.  On  the  two  following  days  their. progress  was 
extremely  slow,  and  they  were  arrested  in  their  journey  by 
a  large  lake,  along  the  banks  of  which  they  were  compelled 
io  walk  for  a  considerable*  distance.  Joseph  Peltier,  one  of 
the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  carried  the  canoe,  having  fallen 
several  times,  by  which  the  canoe  was  greatly  injured,  at  last 
refused  to  carry  it,  and  it  was  given  to  Registe  Vaillanf,  ano- 
ther of  the  Canadians,  who  managed  to  carry  it  with  greater 
ease  to  himself,  and  they  made  for  a  time  considerable  speed. 
Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  not  going  forwards 
with  the  party,  but  following  afterwards,  accidentally  passed 
them  ',  and  not  finding  a  track  to  guide  them,  returned  and 
discovered  their  companions  among  some  willows,  where 
thoy  had  found  some  pieces  of  skin  and  bones  of  a  deer,  on 
which,  added  to  some  old  shoes,  they  were  making  a  meal. 
They  found  Peltier  and  Vaillantalso  here,  who  said  that  the 
canoe  was  so  broken  by  another  fall  as  to  be  perfectly  use- 
less,  and  that  they  had  left  it  behind.  The  anguish  this  in- 
telligence occasioned  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
it  forward,  even  in  the  state  these  men  represented  it  to  he, 
Captain  Franklin  urgently  desired  them  to  fetch  it;  but 
they  declined  sroing,  and  the  strength  of  the  olSicers  was  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  To  their  infatuated  obstinacy  on  this 
occasion,  a  great  portion  of  the  melancholy  circumstances 
which  attended  their  subsequent  progress  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed.  The  men  now  seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope  of 
being  preserved  ;  and  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  used 
failed  in  stimulating  them  to  the  least  exertion.  After  con- 
suming the  remains  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  deer,  they 
resumed  their  march,  and  in  the  evening  reached  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lakcj  which  they  forded,  and  encamped 
on  the  ojiposite  side.     Heavy  ram  began  soon   afterwards 
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and  continued  all  night.     On  the  folio  win:;:  muriiing  (he  rain 
had  so  wasted  the  snow,  that  the  tracks  uf  Mr.  Buck  and  his 
companions,  who  bad  gone  before  with  the  hunters,  were 
traced  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  frequent  showers  during  the 
day  almost  obliterated  them.     The  men  became   furious  at 
the  apprehension  of  being  deserted  by  the  hunters,  and  some 
of  the  strongest  throwing  down  their  bundles,  prepared  to 
set  out  after  them,  intending  to  leave  the  more  weak  to  fol- 
low as  they  could.  The  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  officers, 
however,  prevented  their  executing  this  mad  scheme ;  but 
not  before  Solomon  Belanger  was  dispatched  with  orders  for 
Mr.  Back  to  halt.  Soon  afterwards  they  overtook  Mr.  Back, 
who  had  been  detained   in  consequence  of  liis  companions 
having  followed  some  recent  tracks  of  deer.     After  halting 
an  hour,  during  which  they  refreshed  themselves  with  eating 
their  old  shoes,  and  a  few  scraps  of  leather,  they  set  forward 
in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  an  adjoining  piece  of  wa- 
ter was  the  Copper-mine  Uiver  or  not,  but  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  return  and  encamp,  for  fear  of  a  separation  of  the 
party  as>  they  could  nut  see  each  other  at  ten  yards*  distance^ 
The  fog  diminishing  towards  evening,  Augustus  was  sent  to 
examine  the  water,  but  having  lost  bis   way  be    did   not 
reach  the  tents  before  midnight,  when  he  brought  the  infor- 
mation of  its  being  a  lake.  They  supped  upon  tripe  de  roche, 
and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  fire,  having  found  some  pines, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  in  a  valley  near  the  encampment. 
The  next  morniug,  they  killed  five  small  deer  out  of  a  herd, 
which  came  in  sight  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting. 
This  unexpected  supply  re-animated  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  men,  and  filled  every  heart  with  gratitude.     They  so 
earnestly  and  strongly  pleaded  their  recent  sufferings,  and 
their  conviction  that  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  two  substantial 
meals,  after  eight  days*  fasting,  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed next  day  more  vigorously,  that  their   entreaties  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  flesh,  the  skins,  and  even  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  oi  the  deer  were  equally  distributed  among 
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the  party  by  Mr.  ^laod,  who  had  volunteered,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Wentzel,  to  perform  the  duty  of  issuing  the 
provision.  This  invidious  task  be  had  all  along^  performed 
>vith  great  impartiality,  hot  seldom  without  producing  some 
grumbling  among  the  Canadians ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  hunters  were  displeased  tliat  the  heads  and  si)me 
other  parts,  had  not  been  added  to  their  portions.  It  is  pro- 
per (u  remark,  that  Mr.  Hood  always  took  the  smallest  por- 
tion  for  his  own  mess,  but  this  weighed  little  with  these  men, 
as  long  as  their  own  appetites  remained  unsatisfied.  They 
allsufiered,  much  ittConTenience  from  eating  animal  food  after 
their  long  abstinence,  but  particularly  those  men  who  in- 
dulged themselves  beyond  moderation.  Tlie  Canadians, 
witli  their  usual  thoughtlessness,  consumed  above  a  third  of 
their  portion  of  ineal  that  evening.  ^    ''      '  ' 

On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  the  Copper-mine  River.    It 
flowed  to  the  northward,  and  after  winding  about  five  miles, 
terminated  in  Point  Lake.     Its  current  was  swift,  and  there 
were  two  rapids  in  this  part  of  its  course,  which  in  a  canoe 
could  have  been  crossed  with  ease  and  safety.  These  rar>ids, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  river,  were  carefully  exa- 
mined in  search  of  a;  ford  ;  but  finding  none^  the  expedient 
occurred   of  att templing  to  cross  on  a  raft  made  oi'  the  wil- 
lows which  were  growing  there,  or  in  a  vessel  framed  with 
willowsy  adnd  covered  with  the  canvass  of  the  tents  ;  but  both 
these  schfeines  were  abaudoned,  through  the  cb«tinary  of  the 
interpreters  and  the  ijost  experienced   voyagers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  prove  inadequate  to  the  conveyuneeuf 
the  party ,^  and  that  much  time  would  be  lust  in  the  uliempt. 
The  m^,  'm  fact»  did  not  believe  that  this  wus  the  Copper- 
mine River,  ami  so  much  hudtl>ey  bewildered  themselves  un 
the  nuurch,  that  some  of  them  asserted  it  was  Hood's  River, 
and  others  tliat  it  was  the  Bethe  tessy,  (a  river  which  rises 
frmu  a  take  to  the  northward  of  Rum  Lake,  and  holds  a 
course  to  the  sea  {>arallel  with  thiit  of  the  Cujtper-mine.)  In 
fehort,  (heir  despondency    had   reUiined,  and   they  all  de- 
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epaire<1  of  seeing  Fort  Enterprise  a^ain.  However,  the  steady 
assurances  of  the  officers  that  (hey  were  actually  on  the  banks 
of  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  that  the  distance  to  Fort 
Enterprise  did  not  eicceed  forty  nailes,  madesoine  impression 
upoa   them,  which  was  increased  upon  their  finding  some 
bear-berry  plants,  which  are  reported  by  the  Indians  not  to 
grow  to  the  eastward  of  the  river.    I'iiey  then  deplored  their 
folly  and  impatience  in  breaking  the  cuuoe,  being  all  of  opi- 
nion, that  had  it  not  been  so  completely  demolished  on  the 
23d,  it  might  have  been  repaired  sufficiently  to  take  the  party 
over.    Peltier  and  Vaillant  were  examined  as  to  its  state, 
with  the  intention  r.f  sending  for  it ;  but  they  persisted  in  the 
declaration,  that  it  was  in  a  totally  unserviceable  condition. 
St  Germain  beiug  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  construct  a 
canoe  frame  of  willows,  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
one  sufficiently  large.     It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
search  for  pines  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  raft  ;  and  being 
aware  that  such  trees  grow  on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake, 
they  oansidered  it  best  to  trace  its  shores  in  search  of  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  resumed  their  march,  carefully  looking  for?* 
fordable  part,  and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  Point  Lake. 
As  there  was  little  danger  of  losing  the  path  of  the  hunters 
whilst  they  coasted  on  the  shores  of  this  lake,  Caplain  Frank- 
lin  determined  on  again  sending  3Ir.  Back  forward,  with  the 
interpreters  to  hunt.     In  this  arrangement,  he  had  the  fur- 
ther object  of  enabling  Mr.  Back  to  get  across  the  lake  witli 
two  of  the  men,  to  convey  the  earliest   possible  account  of 
their  situation  to  the  Indians.     He  instructed  him  to  halt  at 
the  first  pines  he  should  come  to,  and  then  prepare  a  raft  ; 
and  if  his  hunters  had  killed  any  animals,  he  was  to  cross  im- 
mediately with  St.  Germain  and  Beauparlant,  and  send  the 
Indians  as  quickly  as  possible  with  supplies  of  mf 

Mr.  Back  and  his  party  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
Captain  Franklin  started  at  seven.  As  the  snow  hnd  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  there  was  no  means  of  distingtnsh- 
ing  the  footsteps  of  stragglers,  he  gave  strict  orders  for  all 
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tliepflrty  to  keep  together;  arnl  desired  the  two  Esquimaux 
not  to  leave  them,  they  havin*^  often  strayed  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  animals.  The  people,  however,  through  de- 
spondency, had  become  careless  and  disobedient,  and  had 
ceased  to  dread  punishment,  or  hope  for  reward.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  halting  and  firing  guns  to  collect  them,  but 
tli^  labour  of  walking  was  so  much  lightened  by  the  disap> 
pearance  of  the  snow,  that  they  advanced  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  lake  before  noon,  exclusiveof  the  loss  of  distance 
in  rounding  its  numerous  bays.  At  length  they  came  to  n 
arm,  running  away  to  the  north-east,  and  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  lake  which  they  had  coasted  on  the  22nd, 
23rd,  and  24th  of  the  month.  w;.  .  •^  m)  y, ,  .^i/t  ,»»!>* 
The  idea  of  again  rounding  such  an  extensive  piece  of  wa- 
ter and  travelling  over  sobirrc-n  a  country  was  dreadful,  and 
they  feared  that  other  arms,  equally  large,  might  obstruct 
"their  path,  anti  that  the  strength  of  the  party  would  entirely 
fail,  long  before  they  could  reach  the  only  part  where  they 
were  certain  of  finding  wood.  While  they  halted  to  consider 
of  this  subject,  and  to  collect  the  party,  the  carcase  of  a  deer 
was  discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  into  which  it  bad  fallen 
in  the  spring.  It  was  putrid,  but  little  less  acceptable  to 
them  on  that  account ;  and  afire  being  kindled,  a  large  por- 
tion was  devoured  on  the  spot.  The  men,  cheered  by  this 
unlooked-for  supply,  became  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  tu  cross  the  stream  on  a  raft  of  willows,  although  they 
hud  before  declared  such  a  project  impracticable,  and  they 
unanimously  desired  to  return  back  to  the  rapid,  a  request 
which  was  acceded  to.  Credit  and  Junius,  however,  were 
missing,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  Mr.  Back  and  his  party.  Augustus  being  pro- 
mised a  reward,  undertook  the  task,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  rapid.  It  was  supposed  he  could  not  fail 
meeting  with  the  two  stragglers  on  his  way  to  or  from  Mr. 
Bark,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  keep  on  the  borders  of  the 
laKe*  ,  ;,       •,  I,  .  .  I . ■  ■.   1  ,.  r  •  t\ 
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In  the  night  they  heard  (he  report  of  Cretiit's  gun  in  an- 
swer to  signal  muskets,  and  he  rejoined  tbem  in  the  roorn- 
iag,  but  they  got  no  intelligence  of  Junius.     •<<»  nk    *>fii.  w.n 

Eight  deer  were  seen  by  Michel  and  Credit,  who  loitered 
Miind  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  they  could  not  approach 
tiiem.     A  great  many  shots  were  fired  by  those  in  the  rear: 
at  partridges,  but  they  missed,  or  at  least  did  not  choose  to 
add  what  they  killed  to  the  common  stock.     It  was  subse- 
quently learned  that  (he  hunters  often  secreted  the  partridges 
they  shot,  and  ate  them  unknown  to  the  officers.     Some 
(ripe  de  roche  was  collected,  which  they  boiled  for  supper, 
with  the  moiety  of  the  remainder  of  the  deer*s  meat.     The 
men  commenced  cutting  willows  for  the  construction  of  a  raft 
to  convey  them  across  the  river*     As  an  excitement  to  exer- 
(ion.  Captain  Franklin  promised  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
livres  to  the  first  person  who  should  convey  a  line  across  the 
river,  by  which  the  raft  could  be  managed  in  transporting 
the  party.     Several  attempts  were  made  by  Belanger  and 
Benoit,  the  strongest  men  of  the  party,  to  convey  the  raft 
across  the  stream,  but  they  failed  for  want  of  oars.     A  pole 
eonstructed  by  tying  the  tent  poles  together,  was  too  short 
to  reach  the  bottom  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and 
a  paddle  which  had  been  carried  from  the  sea-coast  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  did  not  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  the  raft 
in  opposition  to  a  strong  breeze,  which  blew  from  the  other 
side.     All  the  men  suffi^red  extremely  from  the  coldness  of 
the  water,  in  which  they  were  necessarily  immersed  up  to 
the  waist,  in  their  endeavours  to  aid  Belanger  and  Benoit;  and 
having  witnessed  repeated  failures,  they  began  to  consider 
the   scheme  as  hopeless.      At  this  time  Dr.  Richardson, 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  relieving  his  suffering  companions, 
proposed  to  swim  across  the  stream  with  a  line,  and  to  haul 
the  raft  over.  He  launched  into  the  stream  with  a  line  round 
his  middle,  but  when  he  had  got  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank,  his  arms  became  benumbed,  and  he  lost  the  power 
uf  moving  them  ;  still  he  persevered,  and  turning  on  his  back, 
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had  nearly  trained  tlie  opposite  bank,  when  his  legs  also  be- 
came powerless,  and  he  sank.  They  instantly  hauler  upon 
th»Hne  and  he  cnme  on  the  surface,  and  was  gradually  drawn 
ashore  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.  Being  rolled  up  in  b!;;n. 
kets,  he  was  placed  before  a  good  fire  of  willows,  and  for- 
tunately was  just  able  to  speak  sufliciently  to  give  some  slight 
direetions  respecting  the  manner  of  treating  him.  He  reco. 
vered  strength  gradually,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God 
was  isnabled  in  the  course  of  n  few  hourG  to  conrerse,  and 
by  the  evening  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remove  into  the 
tent.  They  then  regretted  to  learn,  that  the  skin  of  his 
whole  left  side  was  deprived  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  too  great  beat.  He  did  not  perfectly  recover 
the  sensation  of  that  side  until  the  following  summer.  Tt 
cannol  be  descrtbed  what  every  one  felt  at  beholHing  the 
skeleton  which  Dr.  Richardson's  debilitated  frame  exhibited. 
In  the  evening  Augustus  came  in.  He  had  walked  a  day 
and  a  half  beyond  the  place  from  whence  t^ey  had  turned 
back,  but  bad  neither  seen  Junius  nor  Mr.  Back.  Of  the 
fninner  he  had  seen  no  traces,  but  he  had  followed  the  tracks 
of  Mr.  Back's  party  for  a  considerable  distance,  until  the 
hardness  of  the  ground  rendered  them  imperceptible.  Ju- 
nius was  well  equipped  with  ammunition,  blankets,  knives, 
a  (kettle,  and  other  necessaries ,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Augustus  that  when  he  found  he  could  not  rejoin  the  party, 
he  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  woods  on  the  west  end  of 
Point  Lake,  and  follow  the  river  until  he  fell  in  with  the  Es- 
quimiaux,  who  frequent  its  mouth.  Credit,  on  a  huntin!^ 
excursion,  found  a  cap,  which  was  recognised  to  belong  to 
«ne  of  the  hunters  who  had  left  them  in  the  spring.  This 
circuiiistance  produced  the  conviction  of  their  being  on  tha 
banks  of  th^  Copper-mine  River,  which  all  the  exertions  of 
the  officers  had  hitherto  failed  in  effecting  with  some  of  the 
party  ;  and  it  had  the  happy  con&equence  of  reviving  their 
spirits  considerably.         ^ 
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Tn  the  evening^,  after  supping  on  some  tripe  de  roclip,  thej 
retired  to  sleep.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  they  had  the  sa- 
tisfaotion  of  seeing  Mr.  Back  return.  He  had  advanced 
nearly  twenty  nniles  beyond  the  party  accompanying  Captain 
Franklin ;  and  fearing  that  the  lake  extended  yet  many  miles 
farther,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return.  One  of  the 
hunters  this  evening  brought  in  some  bones  and  antlers  of  a 
deer.  The  meat  had  been  entirely  picked  off;  but  the  mar- 
row, although  it  was  now  become  putrid,  was  gladly  eaten^ 
although  it  was  acrid,  and  the  bones  being  burnt,  wereeijually 
divided  among  the  party,  and  eaten  by  them.    ..    ,'  •'  •  " 

They  now  occupied  their  time  in  making  another  raft 
to  convey  them  across  the  lake,  to  effect  which  a  quantity  of 
willows  were  gathered,  with  which,  and  some  canvass,  Ger- 
main undertook  to  form  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.    Many  of 
them  were  now  ik  a  state  of  the  greatest  weakness.     A  great 
quantity  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  2d  and  3d,  and  their 
sufferings  led  several  to  g^ive  up  all  hopes  oli  being  able  to  re- 
turn.    Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson  presented  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  skeletons,  as  indeed  did  most  of  the  party. 
The  former  was  afflicted  with  so  severe  a  complaint  in  his 
bowels  from  eating  the  tripe  de  roche,  that  he  could  no  lon- 
ger partake  c*f  what  was  dressed,  and  at  this  juncture,  when« 
out  of  consideration  for  his  sufferings  a  partridge  wa»  re-^ 
served  for  him,  it  was  stolen  by  some  of  the  men   The  person 
whose  spirits  were  least  depressed  was  the  seaman  Hepburn, 
who  appeared  to  rely  with  unabated  confidence  on  the  divine 
protection,  and  never  relinquished  his  efforts  to  procure  sus- 
tenance, nor  his  endeavours  to  assist  the  weak  and  depressed. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  St.  Germain  having  completed 
the  canoe  which  was  to  convey  them  across  the  water,  em- 
barked in  it  himself  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
It  was  then  brought  back  and  others  conveyed  over  until  the 
whole  party  had  crossed  in  safety,  although  several  of  them 
were  severely  wet  by  its  admitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water.     As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
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crossing',  Captain  Franklin  requested  Mr.  Back  la  proceed 
forwards,  taking  with  him  Pierre  St.  Gernaain,  Solomon 
Belangef)  and  Gabriel  Beauparlant.  He  was  to  search  for 
the  Indians  and  to  proceed  to  Fort  Enterprise ;  at  which 
place,  if  they  met  with  no  succour  before,  they  had  not  a 
doubt  but  their  necessities  would  be  supplied,  and  where 
sufficient  intelligence  would  be  left  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  as  had 
been  agreed  on  their  parting,  to  direct  them  to  different  de^ 
pots  of  provisions.    '•'    -  ».'t(.*«  '•  «i •««  '  • 

The  spirits  of  the  whole  party  again  revived,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian voyagers  now  exprcr-  ed  their  confidence  that  they 
should  soon  arrive  at  Fort  Enterprise,  where  they  expected 
all  their  trials  would  have  an  end.  I'hey  had  however  to  en- 
dure the  want  of  even  a  little  tripe  deroche,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  snow  fell  during  the  night.    -  '    ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  dth,  they  did  not  proceed  until  eight 
o^clock,  as  the  frozen  state  of  their  clothes  caused  them  to  re- 
main round  the  fire  they  had  kindled.  After  proceeding  about 
two  hours,  they  found  some  tripe  de  roche,  on  which  thev 
breakfasted.  They  afterwards  continued  their  journey  until 
the  evening,  when  they  partook  of  a  slender  meal  of  tripe 
de  roche  and  scraps  of  roasted  leather.  On  the  following 
morning  they  made  another  meal  of  scraps  of  leather,  and 
then  went  forwards.  The  road  was  now  over  a  range  of 
bleak  hills,  and  the  wind  was  severely  cold.  The  weakness 
of  some  of  the  party  was  so  great  as  almost  to  prevent  (heir 
proceeding  farther.  Credit  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  more 
than  his  blanket  and  gun,  and  with  others,  lingered  a 
distance  behind.  About  noon  Samandre  came  up  and  said 
that  Credit  and  Vaillant  were  too  weak  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Upon  this  the  party  halted  and  Dr.  Richardson  went  back  to 
them.  As  there  was  ?*  quantity  of  willows  on  the  spot,  a  fire 
was  made.  After  returning  nearly  two  miles,  he  found 
Vaillant,  who  was  extremely  weak  from  fatigue  and  cold. 
On  being  informed  that  if  he  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
party  in  advance  he  would  find  a  fire  provided,  he  strove  to 
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proceed,  but  repeatedly  fell.  He  said  thnt  Credit  was  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  the  Doctor  proceeded  in 
search  of  him  ;  but  there  being  a  very  strong  snow  drift,  af- 
ter proceeding  about  half  a  mile  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
turn, as  he  lost  all  traces  of  their  footsteps.  On  arriving 
again  at  the  spot  where  he  had  found  VaiilanC,  he  had  moved 
only  a  few  yards,  having  been  unable  to  stand,  and  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  Doctor  now  hastened 
to  inform  the  captain  and  his  party  of  their  situation,  and 
Belanger,  with  others,  immediately  proceeded  to  his  help  ; 
he  was  benumbed  with  cold  and  incapable  of  being  roused. 
Those  who  were  sent  to  help  him  on,  declared  themselves 
too  weak  to  carry  him,  and  even  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  baggage  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Fort 
Enterprise.  I ';••.  >  -   .  i  J. -wiaJii-rw'ir «'»;!.:  .vim,.     ■.•*   );.*.►,/, 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  strongest  of  the  party  should 
proceed  forwards  ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson agreed  to  remain  behind  with  one  of  the  men,  when- 
ever they  should  arrive  at  a  spot  where  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tripe  de  roche  could  befouhd  for  a  few  days  support ;  and 
that  Captain  Franklin  and  the  others  should  proceed  to  Fort 
Enterprise  and  send  them  from  thence  supplies  and  help  as 
they  needed.  By  this  plan  several  articles  might  be  left  be- 
hind, so  as  to  ease  the  advance  party ;  and  accordingly  a  tent, 
a  small  barrel  of  powder,  and  other  luggaq-o,  was  given  into 
i\e  care  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  they  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  Vaillant's  blanket  was  left,  under  a  hope,  which 
indeed  was  very  distant,  that  he  might  get  further  on  his 
journey;  and  as  Credit  had  some  leather  and  a  blanket, 
their  hopes  were  that  he  also  might  be  preserved  alive. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  they  proceeded  on 
the  following  morning  on  their  journey;  and  arriving  at 
a  place  where  there  grew  a  quantity  of  willows,  and  near 
which  they  observed  a  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  Mr.  Hood  determined  to  remain  here ;  and  the 
faithful  s«»aman  John  llephuin,  voluntarily  ofFored  to  remain 
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with  them.  They  therefore pi(che(!  their  tent,  collected  a  supply 
of  willuvvs,  and  placed  in  us  much  safety  p  a  they  could  the  am< 
munition  and  other  nrticlea  which  were  to  be  left  with  them. 
The  circumstance  of  leaving  these  friends  behind,  after  hnv- 
ing  been  hit  companions  in  such  a  variety  of  difficulties,  Cnp. 
tain  Franklin  felt  most  keenly  ;  but  the  hope  of  beins^  able 
the  sooner  to  send  a  supply  of  jirovisions  from  Fort  Enter- 
prise, induced  bim  to  submit ;  nnd  two  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
agers promised  to  hasten  widi  supplies  from  the  fort,  or  to 
^uide  any  of  the  Indians  to  their  encampment  whom  tliey 
ii)ili;ht  meet.       «♦-' »  '•  ^i  =vu*-««^t»»ii"*  k'*/*';,    umn-'i    *  ?t!,  * 

Having  taken  an  nffertionate  I'arewell  of  tlieir  companions. 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  set  forward  on  their  journey, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  arrived  at  a  spot 
covered  with  pines,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tify of  tripe  de  roche,  which  made  them  regret  that  the 
friends  whom  they  had  so  recently  parted  with  had  fixed  their 
tents  so  early,  as  their  accommodation  would  have  been 
greater  at  this  place.  Proceeding  forvcards,  they  found  the 
country  presented  a  level  surface,  on  which  the  snow  lay  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  walking  became  so  laborious,  that 
after  travelling  about  four  miles,  they  were  obliged  to  encamp. 
Belanger  and  Michel  got  on  with  very  great  difficulty,  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  companions  ;  and  on  arriv- 
ing, stated  their  wish  to  return  to  their  companions  behind. 
They  were  unable  to  find  any  tripe  de  roche,  but  made  some 
tea  of  a  plant  they  found,  and  took  a  small  portion  of  burnt 
leather.  They  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night  from  theseve- 
rity  of  the  cold,  and  being  unable  through  weakness  to  raise 
their  tent,  they  cut  it  up  and  made  coverings  of  the  canvass. 
Captain  Franklin  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Hood  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  gave  it  to  Michel  and  Belaiiger,  who  continued 
in  their  purpose  of  returning,  and  then  proceeded  forwards. 
They  had  scarcely  moved,  before  Perrault  and  Fontano,  two 
of  the  Canadian  voyagers,  became  subject  to  a  giddiness  and 
could  not  proceed.     A  little  tea  was  quickly  prepared  for 
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(hem,  and  some  scorched  leather  wnft  ^iven  them  to  ent,  which 
in  a  measure  recovered  them,  and  (hey  desired  to  proceed. 
PerrauU  however  soon  found  himself  a^ain  so  aifecied  thut  ho 
declared  his  incapability  to  proceed,  and  said  he  would  re* 
turn  to  Belanger  and  Michel.  Bidding  the  party  adieu  he  set 
out  on  his  return,  and  Captain  Frttuklin  again  went  forwards. 
The  snow  was  deep  and  their  prop  ess  slow.  Crossing  a 
small  lake,  the  ice  was  so  smooth,  and  the  wind  blew  so  pow- 
erfully, that  they  continually  slipped,  and  were  then  scarcely 
able  to  recover  themselves.  Fontano  now  became  incapable 
of  proceeding ;  every  endeavour  was  used  to  sustain  him, 
and  encourage  him  to  proceed,  but  in  vain,  and  he  often 
fell  down.  Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  it  was 
recommended  to  him  to  return  to  the  parties  who  had  been 
left  behind,  and  as  the  clump  of  pines  was  still  in  view  the 
way  was  easily  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  after  being  a 
little  recovered  set  out  to  rejoin  his  feeble  companions,  and 
though  weak  and  proceeding  slowly,  yet  Captain  Franklin 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  get  on  better  than  he  expected. 
To  leave  his  companions  behind  one  after  another  in  so 
weak,  feeble  and  distressing  a  situation  gave  the  mind  of 
Captain  Franklin  the  greatest  pain.  Had  any  of  the  party 
had  sufficient  strength  to  have  borne  one  of  their  companions 
upon  their  shoulders,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 
supported  them  ;  but  the  strongest  men  were  so  weak  and 
feeble,  that  the  effort  would  have  been  fruitless ;  and  how- 
ever much  it  might  excite  his  feelings,  no  alternative  was 
left,  and  indeed  it  appeared  to  be  only  to  delay  and  prolong 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  help,  if  they  remained  with  such  of 
their  companions  as  hud  not  strength  to  go  forwards.  The 
party  now  consisted  of  only  five  persons  ;  Captain  Franklin, 
8emandre,  Benoit,  Adam  and  Peltier.  Augustus  had  gone 
forwards  alone,  while  the  party  were  detained  by  the  differ- 
ent persons  who  became  so  adfected  as  to  be  obliged  tu  re- 
turn. These  five  persons  now  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
and  arriving  at  a  spot  where  there  were  u  (quantity  of  willows, 
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tlipy  onc.impnd,  nnd  making  a  fire,  attempted  to  leather  som« 
tri|)e  de  roche,  but  without  success,  from  the  severity  of  the 
ueather  ;  they  therefore  made  a  meal  of  a  few  pieces  of  lea- 
ther and  some  tea.  The  next  morning  the  weather  beings 
more  mild,  they  gathered  a  quantity  of  tripe  de  roohe,  and 
felt  much  refreshed  after  their  repast.  They  then  com- 
menced their  journey,  nnd  arrived  at  Martin  Lake,  which 
they  found  so  frozen  over  as  to  enable  them  to  cross  it,  which 
they  did,  and  arrived  at  Winter  River,  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  party  were  greatly  raised,  as  they  had  now  arrived  at 
a  spot  know  to  them  all.  Having  encamped  for  the  night, 
^hich  was  very  Htormy,  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
commenced  their  journey  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Fort  En- 
terprise before  night.  In  their  journey  they  saw  a  large  herd 
of  rein-deer,  but  they  were  so  feeble  that  they  could  not 
pursue'  them.  In  the  afternoon  they  encamped  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  great  number  of  pines,  and  made  a  comfortable  fire. 
They  made  a  meal  on  some  shoes  and  made  some  tea  ;  but 
no  tripe  de  roche  could  be  found.  They  then  set  out  for 
the  fort,  anticipating  that  their  sufferings  were  now  at  an 
end  ;  but  what  their  feelings  were  on  arriving  at  that  place, 
no  language  can  describe.  Instead  of  finding  a  depot  of  pro- 
visions, and  some  Indians  or  other  persons  to  administer  to 
thoir  many  wants  and  necessities,  they  found  it  completely 
desolate.  The  sight  was  so  extremely  distressing  that  the 
"whole  party  burst  into  tears.  Comforting  themselves  as  they 
had  done,  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  at  this  place  their 
trials  would  end,  and  that  they  should  quickly  dispatch  to 
their  suffering  friends  in  the  rear,  that  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  they  so  greatly  needed,  the  view  of  the  house  in 
its  desolate  state  was  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart,  and  the 
whole  party  almost  sunk  under  the  feelings  it  produced. 
Here  they  expected  to  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wentzel  giv- 
ing them  information  respecting  the  places  where  they  should 
find  provision  ;  but  no  letter,  nor  the  least  indication  of  any 
effort  to  serve  them,  could  be  seen.     They  found  here  how- 
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ever  a  note  from  Mr.  Buck,  iiitimatiiii^  that  lie  Inul  been  at 
tliid  place  two  duys  bcfori*,  aiidsnyint;  that  he  wno  gone  to 
uearch  after  the  Iiidiunii,  an  '  tliat  he  should  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Providcn  e,  and  that  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  any  Indians  he  would  expedite  assistance  from  thence  ; 
but  ot  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  fears  that  neither  him- 
self nor  any  of  his  party  .vuuldhave  strength  to  accomplish 
the  journey. 

As  the  hope  of  help  was  now  so  distant,  Captain  Franklin 
resolved  to  make  an  excursion  himself  to  find  some  of  the  In- 
dians ;  he  resolved  however  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  that 
his  party  might  recruit  their  strength,  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  hear  from  Mr.  Rack  that  he  had  been  successful  in 
seeking  for  them.  As  to  the  place  of  their  present  residence, 
the  room  in  which  they  took  up  their  abode  nvas  exposed  to 
all  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  now  15*  below  zero.  There  were  indeed  several  di&er 
skins,  which  were  left  when  they  took  up  their  residence  here 
in  the  spring,  and  they  found  among  the  ashes  a  quantity  of 
the  bones  of  the  animals  which  they  then  killed.  With  this 
fare,  and  with  the  tripe  de  roche  which  they  might  gather, 
they  considered  they  had  sufficient  to  support  them  for  a 
time/and  having  no  other  choice  they  endeavoured  to  sub- 
mit. ''    ■---•.  .    '!?',l.i:!>n  ''•'"'    .'f     r  ■  '  -■       . 

On  the  following  evening,  while  preparing  their  hard  face 
for  a  repast,  the  Esquimaux  Augustus  made  his  appearance. 
They  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  him,  as  from  the  length 
of  time  he  had  been  missing  they  were  apprehensive  some 
serious  misfortune  had  befel  him.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  on  leaving  the  party  he  had  pursued  a  different  rout 
from  the  others  ;  but  accustomed  as  the  people  of  his  nation 
are  to  roving  about,  he  had  sufficient  conception  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  Fort  Enterprise  was  situated,  so  as  to  reach 
it  without  those  helps  by  which  the  English  made  their  reck- 
onings. The  weather  at  this  time  was  much  more  severe 
than    it  had  been  at  the  same  period  in  the  last  year;  and 
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they  saw  but  few  tracks  of  tlu;  rein-deer,  which  the  preced- 
ing year  had  been  very  numerous.      .:     *  ,  '      s"  , 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  wind  being  high,  the  snow 
drifting  very  much,  the  party  remained  at  their  residence, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Solomon  Belanger  made  his  ap. 
pfaranoe  in  a  state  of  i^reut  exhaustion  and  distress.  His 
hair  was  frozen,  his  whole  dress  was  covered  with  ice,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had 
fallen  iuto  one  of  the  rapids  and  narrowly  escaped  with  \m 
lifew  He  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Back,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  of  the  Indians, 
and  Fequested  Captain  Franklin  to  signify  his  wishes  us  to 
tJaie  road  he  should  take. 

.  £very  endeavour  was  used  to  reanimnte  the  almost  expir- 
ing spirits  of  Bdanger  ;  they  gave  him  some  warm  broth,  took 
off  his  frozen  garments,  rubbed  his  chilled  limbs,  and  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  make  him  comfortable.  It  could  not 
biH  be  noticed  how  much  a  sense  of  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  and  the  still  awful  appearances  as  to  what  awaited 
them,  appeared  to  influence  their  behaviour.  Oaths,  to  uhitli 
some  of  the  party  were  greatly  addicted,  now  uc  longer  came 
out  of  their  rauuths  ;  a  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  their 
fate  appeared  to  inliuence  them  ;  and  feelings  of  the  most 
affectionate  nature  were  now  particularly  manifest  towards 
the  suffering  Belanger.  That  the  custom  which  had  pre- 
vailed, during  the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition,  of  pay- 
ing regard  to  the  Lord^s  Day,  and  of  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Being  on  other  occasions,  had  now  its  measure  of  influence 
upon  the  most  thoughtless  and  reprobate,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  circumstance  may  be  added  to  the  many  arguments 
which  history  and  experience  holds  forth,  to  those  who  are 
in  any  measure  of  authority,  that  their  duty  is  to  profess  their 
dependence  and  manifest  their  reliance  upon  the  over'nilin^ 
providence  of  God,  assured  that  the  time  of  suffering  and 
difficulty  will  lead  others  to  seek  for  the  salvation  of  Him  in 
whom  liiey  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
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As  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Back,  it  appeared  (here  were  no 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  Ctiptnin 
Franklin  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Rein-deer  Lake,  which 
was  in  the  road  to  Fort  Providcnc**.  He  wrote  to  this  ef- 
fect to  Mr.  Back,  and  also  apprised  him  of  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  !Mr.  Hood  and  the  other  persons  were 
left  behind,  that  they  might  receive  any  attention  which  cir- 
cunastances  might  present.  It  was  three  days  before  Relan- 
jrer  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  return,  and  (hen  lie  Wiis  dis* 
missed  with  the  letter. 

Captain  Franklin  now  proceeded  to  arranj^e  for  his  jour- 
ney to  Fort  Providence  ;  but  it  appeared  in>possible  for  him 
to  take  the  whole  party,  as  Adam,  one  of  the  hunters,  wa» 
so  afflicted  with  numerous  swellings  iu  difTerent  parts  of  his 
body,  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  Benoit  and  Augustus,  and  to  send  assistance 
by  one  of  them  the  very  first  opportunity.  Preparatory  to 
removing  he  made  up  a  package  for  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  their  journals  and  r)ther  papers,  which  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  persons  who  were  to  remain  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  to  be  given  to  the  Indians,  should  any  call, 
directing  them  tosend  it  to  any  of  the  North-west  or  Hud- 
son's  Bay  settlements,  hs  they  might  have  opportunity.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  then  wrote  a  letter  (to  be  sent  when  opportu- 
nity offered)  to  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson.  Having 
{jiven  some  other  directions  to  Peltier,  Saraandre  and  Adam, 
nho  were  to  remain  at  Fort  Enterprise,  they  bade  them  fare- 
Well.  This  was  a  season  which  excited  all  their  feelings  and 
brought  afresh  to  their  recollection  the*  various  sufferings 
which  they  had  mutally  endured.  A  disposition  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  divine  will,  be  the  result  whatever  it  might, 
appeared  to  influence  the  whole  party  ;  and  every  one  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  mind  prepared  for  all  ihe  sufferings  and 
privations  each  might  have  io  pass  through. 

Having  singed  some  pieces  of  skin  to  be  used  for  food, 
and  mended  their  snow  shoes,  Captain  Franklin  and  his  two 
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companions  quitted  Fort  Euterprise  on  the  SOtb.  They 
found  themselves  so  iveuk,  and  the  road  so  difficult,  that  af- 
ter six  hours  hibourthey  had  only  proceeded  four  miles,  and 
then  fixed  their  abode  for  the  ni«^ht  on  tlie  edp^e  of  a  lake, 
and  partook  of  sotne  tea  and  singed  skin.  Worn  out  an<l 
emaciated  as  they  were,  the  cold  was  severe  and  distressing, 
and  they  lay  close  to  each  other  to  procure  warmth.  In  the 
morning,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  again  set  out,  but  had 
proceeded  oniy  a  short  distance  when  Captain  Franklin  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break  his  snow  shoesj  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  walking  became  so  great,  and  exhausted  hiiTs  so 
much,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  tu  send 
Benoitund  Augustus  forwards  while  he  returned  to  the  fort. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Bach,  describing  his  situa- 
tion and  desiring  him  to  send  provisions  by  some  means  the 
very  first  opportunity  ;  and  they  were  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney until  they  reached  F'ort  Providence  incase  they  missed 
of  ireeting  any  persons  from  whom  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Having  dispatched  these  men,  he  made  his  way  hack  to  the 
fort,  where  he  found  his  companions  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness and  imbecility.  Peltier  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
capable  of  using  any  efforts  towards  their  support;  Saman- 
dre  appeared  to  give  himself  up  to  despair,  and  Adam  was 
too  ill  to  aiford  any  help.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  but  for  Captain  Franklin's  return  they  would  have 
sunk  under  their  accumulated  sufferings.  He  used  every 
eflTort  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  hop<? 
that  their  trials  would  soon  be  over,  aiul  that  assistance  would 
quickly  arrive.  Under  feelings  of  their  inadequacy  lo  exert 
themselves,  they  had  resolved  to  partake  of  only  one  meal  a 
day  ;  but  the  captain  now  cooked  their  food  and  required 
them  to  take  refreshment  more  often.  Tlio  weather  being 
at  this  time  snowy  and  gloomy,  neither  Peltier  nor  Adaui 
would  leave  their  beds,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  prevaile«l  on  to  take  the  food  provided  for  them. 
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The* r  strength  ileolined  daily,  and  every  effort  to  do  the  ne- 
cessary duties  was  painful.  Even  to  chunj^e  the  position  in 
which  they  sat  or  lay  required  an  exertion  which  they  almost 
refused  to  make.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  as  the  winter 
advanced,  and  the  ground  became  bound  by  the  frost,  that 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  tripe  de  roohe,  which  was  so 
very  necessary  to  mix  with  the  pounded  bones  and  scorched 
skins  that  they  found  at  the  fort;  yet  under  all  these  com* 
plicated  sufferings,  their  solicitude  for  Mr.  Hood,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  those  left  behind,  whom  they  supposed  to  be,  if 
possible,  in  a  state  of  greater  privation,  excited  their  in- 
creasing sensibility,  and  was  indeed,  with  the  ideas  of  the  help 
to  be  sent,  principally  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

By  the  29th  they  had  burned  up  all  the  loose  wood  about 
their  dwellings  and  proceeded  to  pull  down  some  of  the  par- 
titions  of  the  houses  which  had  been  erected  when  they  were 
at  this  place  in  the  spriitg.  The  distance  from  the  place  in 
which  they  dwelt  was  but  a  few  yards,  yet  the  conveying 
them  was  a  work  of  great  labour  in  their  weak  state ;  and  Pel- 
tier, who  alone  was  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  loosen- 
ing the  boards,  felt  so  oppressed  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  procured  wood  sufficient  to  continue  the  fire.  They 
saw  this  day  a  herd  of  rein-deer  about  a  mile  distant,  but 
every  one  was  now  so  weak  that  it  was  not  in  tlitir  power 
to  go  after  them. 

This  day  they  had  the  phasing,  yft  in  many  respects 
mournful  satisfaction  of  seeing  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  soa- 
man  Hepburn  enter  their  apartment.  As  none  of  the  other 
persons  who  were  left  behind  made  their  appearance,  they 
were  filled  with  anxious  fears  respecting  their  fate.  The 
emaciated  appearance  of  the  doctor  and  his  companion 
shocked  their  feelings,  and  they  were  still  more  agitated  upon 
hearing  that  Perrault  and  Fontano  had  not  been  seen  by  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were  dead.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hollow  countenances  of  the  captain  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  the  so])iilchral  tone  of  their  voices,  excited  in  the 
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dociur  and  Hepburn  sensations  of  a  like  kind  in  respect  of 
them*  .•'»>«'    •>'*•  •i5t'"»ii)    •»"   "»»    ''<'»  »  «.i"  ■;-*  F  »»  -I 

.  Hepburn  having  shot  a  partridje^e,  the  doctor  tore  off 
the  feathers,  and  having  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  di- 
vided it  into  six  portions.  The  captain  and  his  three  compa- 
nions ravenously  devoured  their  shares,  as  it  was  the  first 
morsel  of  flesh  any  of  them  had  tasted  for  thirty-one  days, 
unless  indeed  the  small  gristly  particles  which  were  found  oc- 
casionally adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be  termed 
flesh.  Their  spirits  were  revived  by  this  small  supply,  and  the 
doctor  endeavoured  to  raise  them  still  higher  by  the  prospect 
of  Hepburn's  being  able  to  kill  a  deer  neict  day,  as  they  hud 
seen,  and  even  fired  at,  several  near  the  house.  The  doc- 
tor having  brought  his  prayer  book  and  testament,  some 
prayers  and  psalms,  and  portions  of  scripture,  appropriate 
to  their  situation,  were  read,  and  they  retired  to  bed.  Next 
morning  the  doctor  and  Hepburn  went  out  early  in  search  of 
deer;  but  though  they  saw  several  herds,  and  fired  some  shots, 
they  were  no^  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any,  being  too  weak  to 
hold  their  gunssteadily.  Thecold  compelled  the  formerto  re- 
turn soon,  but  Hepburn  persisted  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Peltier  and  Samandre  continued  very  weak  and  dispirited, 
and  they  were  unable  to  cut  lire- wood.  He|)burn  had  in 
consequence  that  laborious  tijsk  to  perform  after  he  came 
back. 

Dr.  Kieliardson  stated,  that  upon  Captain  Franklin,  Pel- 
tier, Samandre,  and  the  others  leaving,  they  had  kept  up 
the  lire  as  long  as  they  had  any  wood  to  burn  ;  and  that  the 
weather  was  afterwards  so  stormy  that  they  could  not  .<uove 
during  the  next  day,  and  tlif  rei'ore  lay  in  their  beds,  5ind 
having  a  few  religious  books  which  were  given  to  them  by  a 
liidy  in  London,  one  of  the  party  re'u<l  them  aloud.  The  doc- 
tor stated  that  the  reading  of  these  books,  together  with  their 
attention  to  <iitily  reading  prayers,  so  sustained  their  spirits, 
and  iniiuenced  them  to  trust  in  the  divine  protection,  that  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  was  manifest  among  Ihcm.     On  tlic 
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luceeediiii^  day  Michel,  who  with  Bclanger  had,  as  noticed 
in  a  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  journey,  joined  him.  He  stated  that  Belanger 
had  left  hini)  but  the  doctor  said  that  the  circumstances 
which  afterwards  occurred  led  him  since  to  suppose  that 
Michel  had  murdered  his  companion.  Michel  brought  with 
him  a  bare  and  a  partridge,  which  was  a  most  acceptable  sup- 
ply to  the  hungry  party,  and  after  partaking  thereof  they 
rested  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  proceeded 
to  the  place  which  Captain  Franklin  had  by  letter  recom- 
mended him  to  move  to,  and  alterwards  Mr.  Hood  removed 
to  it.  Michel,  who  had  remained  by  himself  the  preced- 
ing evening,  brought  some  meat,  which  hr  said  was  part  of  a 
wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  a  deer,  but  which  the  parties 
since  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  human  body,  and  that 
he  had  killed  Pcrrault  also. 

After  this  Michel  refused  to  hunt  or  to  assist  in  convey- 
ing the  wood  for  the  lire  ;  he  manifested  also  iii  various  other 
ways  much  of  an  angry  spirit,  saying  "  you  had  better  kill 
and  eat  me,  for  there  are  no  beasts  to  be  found.*'  In  this 
state  some  days  passed,  until  one  morning,  after  having  read 
the  prayers.  Dr.  Richardson  went  out  to  endeavour  to  gather 
some  tripe  de  roche,  and  Hepburn  was  engaged  in  procuring 
wood,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  a  stock  for  a  few  days  sup- 
ply, as  it  was  purposed  that  he  and  Michel  should  set  out  for 
Fort  Enterprise.  They  had  not  been  long  absent  from  thehouse 
when  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  shortly  after  Hep- 
burn, iu  a  state  of  great  alarm,  called  to  the  doctor  to  come 
instantly  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Hood  lay  dead,  a  ball 
having  passed  through  his  forehead.  Their  distress  at  view- 
ing him  in  that  state  was  indescribable  ;  at  first  Dr.  Richard- 
sun  supposed  that  in  aiit  of  despondency  he  had  hurried  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge,  by  an  act  of 
his  own  hand  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to 
other  thou|;hts,  and  excited  suspicions,  which  were  confirmed^ 
when  upon  examining  the  body,  he  discovered  that  the  shot 
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b«U  entered  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  passed  out  at 
the  forehead,  and  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  had  oeen  ap- 
plied so  close  as  to  set  fire  to  the  night-cap  behind.  The 
gun,  which  viras  of  the  longest  kind  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  iniiict  such  a 
wound,  except  by  a  second  person.  Upon  inquiring  of  Mi- 
chel how  it  happened,  he  replied,  that  Mr.  Hood  had  sent 
him  into  the  tent  for  the  short  gun,  and  that  during  his  ab- 
sence the  long  gun  had  gone  off!,  he  did  not  know  whether 
by  accident  or  not.  Hepburn  afterwards  said  that  previous 
to  the  report  of  the  gun,  Mr.  Hood  aud  Michel  were  speak- 
ing to  each  other  in  an  elevated  angry  tone;  that  Mr.  Hood 
being  seated  at  the  lire-side,  was  hid  from  him  by  interven- 
ing willows,  but  that  on  hearing  the  report,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Michel  rising  up  from  before  the  tent-door,  or  just  be- 
hind where  Mr.  Hood  was  seated,  and  then  going  into  the 
tent.  Thinking  that  the  gun  hi.:I  been  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it,  he  did  not  go  to  the  fire  at  first ;  and 
when  Michel  called  to  him  tha^  Mr.  Hood  was  dead,  a  consi> 
derable  time  had  elapsed.  The  loss  of  a  young  officer  of 
such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  application,  can- 
not but  be  felt  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  persons  under 
whose  command  he  had  served;  but  the  calmness  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  probable  termination  of  a  life  of  uncom- 
mon promise,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  great  bodily  sufferings,  can  only  be  known  to  the 
companions  of  his  distresses.  Owing  to  the  effect  that  the 
tripe  de  roche  invariably  had,  when  he  ventured  to  taste 
it,  he  undoubtedly  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  survivors 
of  the  party.  Bickersteth's  Scriptur*'  Help  was  lying  open 
beside  the  body,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death. 
They  passed  the  next  night  together  without  rest,  every 
one  being  on  his  guard.  Next  day,  having  determined  on 
going  to  the  Fort,  they  began  to  patch  and  prepare  their 
clothes  for  the  journey.     They  singed  the  hair  off  a  part  of 
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the  buffalo  robe  that  belons^ed  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  boiled  and 
ate  it.  They  afterwards  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Fort  En- 
terprise. .ii.*</ 
.  Hepburn  and  Michel  had  each  a  gun,  and  the  doctor  car. 
ried  a  small  pistol  which  Hepburn  had  loaded  for  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  march  Michel  alarmed  them  much  by  his 
gestures  and  conduct ;  he  was  constantly  muttering  to  him- 
self, expressed  an  unwillingness  to  go  to  the  Fort,  and  tried 
to  persuade  t^em  to  go  to  the  southward  to  the  woods,  where 
he  said  he  could  maintain  himself  all  the  winter  by  killing 
deer.  In  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  Dr.  Richardson  requested  him  to 
leave  them,  and  to  go  to  the  southward  by  himself.  This 
proposal  increased  his  ill-nature ;  he  threw  out  some  obscure 
bints  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
was  overheard  muttering  threats  against  Hepburn,  whom  he 
openly  accused  of  having  told  stories  against  him.  He  also, 
for  the  first  time,  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  in  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Richardson,  as  evinced  that  he  considered  both 
to  be  completely  in  his  power,  and  he  gave  vent  to  several 
expressions  of  hatred  towards  the  white  people,  or  as  he 
termed  them  in  the  idiom  of  the  voyagers,  the  French,  some 
of  whom,  he  said,  had  killed  and  eaten  his  uncle  and  two 
of  his  relations.  Taking  every  circumstance  of  his  conduct 
ioto  consideration,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  concluded 
that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offered,  and  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  do- 
ing so  from  his  ignorance  of  his  way  to  the  Fort.  In  their 
journey,  Michel  coming  to  a  rock  on  which  there  was  some 
tripe  de  roche,  halted,  and  said  he  would  [gather  it  whilst 
they  went  on,  and  that  he  vyouldsoon  overtake  tbem.  Hep- 
burn and  the  doctor  were  now  left  together  for  the  first  time 
since  Mr.  Hood's  death,  and  they  were  of  opinion  iliat  there 
was  no  safety  for  them  except  in  MichePs  death.  Cf>nvinced  of 
the  necessity  of  nuch  a  dreadful  act.  Dr.  Richardson  resolved 
to  take  tde  whole  resoonsibility  upon  himself ;  and  immedi- 
P.  V.23.  Yyy 
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ately  upon  Michers  coming:  u|>,  he  put  an  end  tu  liisi  lire  hy 
shooting  him  throug^li  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

The  narrative  here  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of  the  most 
distressing  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  at  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  stated.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  too  benevolent  and  humane  a 
character  to  have  proceeded  to  those  extremities,  but  from  a 
sense  of  its  absolute  necessity.  After  this  awful  event  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  nnd  ultimately  arrived  at  the  fort 
us  before  noticed      t  •  i*-  ♦'    '."  • 

Hepburn,  who  "  ;  strongest  of  the  party,  went  out  nii 
the  31st  in  quest  o!  \io¥.:-  ind  Dr.  Richardson  took  his  gun 
and  set  out  in  searcu  of  s^u  ^  provision.  A  herd  of  de(*r 
passed  within  view  of  the  doctor,  but  he  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  Hill  one  of  the  herd.  On  the  1st  of  Novemhcf, 
Hepburn  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  but  Win  weak- 
ness was  so  great  as  to  render  him  unsuccessful.  Dr.  llicli. 
ardson  "'othered  some  tripe  de  roche,  but  Semandre  and 
Peltier  were  become  so  weak,  and  their  throats  so  sore,  thnt 
they  could  partake  of  only  a  small  portion.  The  latter  ma- 
nifested such  lassitude  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  up,  but 
sunk  upon  his  bed.  Supp>')sing  him  to  have  laid  down  be- 
cause of  its  being  a  more  easy  posture,  no  particular  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  him  until  a  rattling  was  heard 
in  his  throat  ;  this  circumstance  excited  their  attention,  and 
on  Dr.  Richardson's  examining  him,  he  found  him  speech- 
less, and  he  expired  before  the  morning.  This  circumstance 
uppears  to  have  so  affected  Semandre,  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours  after.  The  severe  shock  occasioned  by  the  sudden  dis- 
solution of  their  two  companions  rendered  them  very  mehin- 
choly.  Adam  became  low  and  despondent,  a  change  to  be 
lamented  the  more,  as  he  had  been  gaining  strength  and 
spirits  for  the  two  preceding  days.  The  labour  of  collecting 
wood  now  devolved  upon  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  and 
they  were  occupied  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  tearing  down 
the  logs  of  which  the  store-bouse  was  built,  the  mud  plastered 
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between  them  beln^  so  hard  frozen  that  the  labour  of  sepa-. 
ration  exceeded  their  strength,  and  they  were  completely 
exhausted  by  bringinsf  in  wood  suflicient  for  less  than  twelve 
hours*  consumption. 

They  continued  to  support  themselves  by  occasionally  ga- 
thering some  tripe  de  roche,  which  they  had  he  rdly  strength 
to  effect,  their  weakness  being  so  great  that  to  move  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  was  a  labour  almost  insupportable,  until 
the  7th  of  November.      They  were  become  such  skeletons 
that  it  was  with  pain  of  body  they  lay  down  on  their  blanketei, 
and  to  change  their  posture  was  a  Ip.Lour  which  required  a 
considerable  effort  to  accomplish,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
assist  each  other  to  rise  from  their  seats.    Thus  reduced,  they 
had  the  pleasure  on  the  7th  of  November  to  h»>ar  the  sound 
of  a  musket,  and  the  voices  of  persons  shouting.     They  soo< 
after  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  three  Indians  named 
Boudelkell,  Crooked-foot  and  the  Rat,  approaching  them, 
having  been  sent  by  Akaitcho  on  the  5th  with  a  suppi     of 
dried  deer's  meat,  a  few  tongues  and  some  other  articles,  of 
which  they  imprudently  eat  so  much  as  to  render  them  very 
unwell  for  a  time.     It  appeared  that  Mr.  Back  had  reached 
their  encampment,  and  on  stating  to  Akaitcho  the  distressed 
state  of  his  companions,  the  chief  immediately  dispatched  the 
three  men  to  the  fort. 

Mr.  Back's  journey  had  been  attended  with  a  variety  of 
circumstances  almost  us  afflictive  as  those  of  Captain  Frank- 
lin. In  crossing  the  lakes  which  were  froxen,  Belanger  twice 
fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  in  one  instance  saved  by  Mr. 
Back  and  his  people  pulling  him  out  by  fastening  the  belts 
which  they  wore  together.  Mr.  Back  in  describing  his  suf- 
ferings says,  "  my  shoulders  were  as  if  they  would  fall  from 
my  body,  my  legs  seemed  unable  to  support  me,  and  had  it 
nut  been  for  the  remembrance  of  my  friends  behind,  who  re- 
lied on  me  for  relief,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  regarding 
those  persons  of  whom  I  had  charge,  I  should  have  preferred 
remaining  where  I  was  to  the  pain  of  attempting  to  remove." 
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Beauparlant,  one  of  Mr.  BackN  companions,  weii^licd 
down  with  fatic^ue  and  overcome  by  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, died  on  the  16th  of  October  ;  the  other  men,  with  Mr. 
Rack,  after  great  fatigue,  reached  the  encampment  of  Akait. 
cho  as  be^'ore  stated  f •  ' 

Boudelkell  was  sent  back  tu  Akaitcho,  and  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Back  desiring  a  further  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent 
with  all  speed;  the  other  two  Indians  remained  with  the 
party  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  apart- 
ment of  the  dirt  and  fragments  of  bones  and  other  things 
which  were  spread  over  it.  They  rendered  their  habitation 
by  this  means,  and  by  tiie  large  fires  which  they  now  made, 
so  much  more  comfortable,  that  the  spirits  and  recovery 
of  the  party  considerably  increased.  The  Indians  caught 
several  fish  in  Winter  Lake,  and  used  every  exertion  to  make 
their  abode  comfortable;  but  finding  that  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions which  was  expected  from  Akaitcho  did  not  arrive, 
Aiey  suddenly  quitted  the  house  on  the  13th  of  November, 
without  giving  the  least  intimation  of  their  intention  either  to 
Captain  Franklin  or  his  companions.  This  circumstance  ap- 
peared 80  unaccountable  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  surmise 
a  causCj  until  by  questioning  Adam  they  learned  that  their 
fears  lest  the  long  delay  of  provisons  which  was  expected 
might  be  the  occasion  of  renewed  sufferings  in  the  captiin 
and  his  people,  and  that  they  had  gone  away  purposely  to 
hasten  its  conveyance^ 

On  the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  for- 
iV.QT  diet  of  eating  singed  skin,  and  Hepburn  had  again  tu 
procure  wood  for  the  fire  ;  the  succeeding  day  also  they  were 
occupying  themselves  in  the  same  way,  when  Hepburn  de- 
scried a  party  approaching  the  house.  He  instantly  gave 
information  to  his  companions,  and  they  ^et  about  clearing 
their  apartment  and  removing  the  scraps  of  skins  out  of  sight, 
ns  it  is  one  of  the  curious  opinions  of  the  Indians  that  such  a 
practice  occasions  disappointment  to  the  hunters.  Three  In- 
dians quickly  arrived  and  two  of  their  Wiveh.     Henoit  aiso. 
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Nvho  IiihI  ((ulttod  the  house  with  Augustus  to  go  in  senioh  of 
Mr.  Back,  returned  with  them,  from  whom  lie  brouglit  u  let- 
ter saying  that  himself  and  his  companions  were  about  to  take 
their  journey  to  Fori  Providence.  The  spirits  of  Adam  were 
MO  revived  hy  their  appearance  that  he  walked  about  with  an 
activity  which  surprised  them.  : 

iiiaving  partaken  of  the  refreshments  brought,  they  re- 
solved to  quit  Fort  Enterj)rise  the  following  day  ;  and  after 
uniting  in  pray^-r  and  tlianksgiving  to  God,  they  set  out  on 
(h«*  ItJth  of  November.  Their  feelings  on  quitting  the  Fort 
whf  re  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  much  comfort,  if  not  hap- 
piness, and,  latterly,  experienced  a  degree  of  misery  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. The  Indians  treated  them  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, gave  them  their  snow-shoes,  and  walked  without  them- 
selves, keeping  by  their  sides,  that  they  might  lift  them  up 
when  they  fell.  They  descended  Winter  River,  and  about 
noon,  crossed  the  head  of  Round-Rock  Lake,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  the  house,  where  they  were  obliged  to  halt, 
as  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  swellings 
ill  his  limbs  rendered  him  by  much  the  weakest  of  the  ])arty. 
The  Indians  then  prepared  their  encampment,  cooked  for 
them,  and  fed  them  as  if  they  had  been  children  ;  evincing' 
u  humanity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civi- 
lized people.     The  night  was  mild,  and  they  slept  soundly. 

On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  Akaitcho's  encampment.  They 
were  received  in  silence,  no  one  opening  their  lips  for  a  short 
time,  which  is  their  mode  of  indicating  their  sympathy  and 
compassion.  They  were  then  presented  with  some  food  ;  af- 
ter which  the  conversation  commenced.  Akaitcho  shewed 
the  most  friendly  hospitality,  and  great  personal  attention, 
even  cooking  for  them  with  his  own  hands,  an  office  which 
he  never  performs  for  himself.  Anncethai-yuzzeh  and  Hum- 
py, the  Chief's  two  brothers,  and  several  of  the  hunters, 
with  their  families,  were  eucamiond  here,  together  with  a 
number  of  old  men  and  women.    In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
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wore  visited  by  pvcry  piTsoii  of  tin*  h;inH,  not  merely  froin 
curiosity,  but  from  u  dt'Nire  to  eviiic»{  llieir  tender  sympathy. 

On  the  iiritt  of  December,  they  proceeded  in  company 
A\iiii  the  Indiana  towards  Fort  Provi<lence ;  and  on  the  Otii 
IJt'lanj^er  und  another  person  from  Mr.  Weeks  met  them 
with  two  trains  of  dut^s,  some  spirits  nnd  tobacco  for  the  In- 
dians, a  change  of  dress  for  the  captain,  nnd  a  little  tea  and 
su^ar.  They  also  brought  letters  from  Eni^land,  nnd  from 
Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Wenlzel.  Their  letters  from  England 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  promoted. 

All  the  Indians  flocked  around  to  learn  the  news,  and  to 
receive  the  articles  brought  for  them.  Having  got  some  spi. 
rits  and  tobacco,  they  withdrew  to  the  tent  of  the  Chief,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  singing.  They  had 
now  the  indescribable  gratification  of  changing  their  linen, 
which  had  been  worn  ever  since  their  departure  from  the 
sea-coast.  <*»-«.'•• 'i  i  >V  \>f'    -i'-V'  '>'     '.mt  -    ,r--^  '-»«.•-.>  r  m. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  after  a  long  conference  with 
Akaitcho,  they  took  leave  of  him  and  his  kind  companions, 
and  set  out  with  two  sledges  heavily  laden  with  provision 
and  bedding,  drawn  by  the  dogs,  and  conducted  by  Belan- 
ger  and  the  Canadian  sent  by  Mr.  Weeks.  Hepburn  ai.d 
Augustus  jointly  dragged  a  smaller  sledge,  laden  principally 
with  their  own  bedding.  Adam  and  Benoit  were  left  to  fol- 
low with  the  Indians.  They  encamped  on  the  Grassy-Lnkc 
Portage,  having  walked  about  nine  miles,  principally  on  ilie 
Yellow-Knife  River.  It  was  open  at  the  rapids,  and  in  thesti 
places  they  had  to  ascend  its  banks,  and  walk  through  the 
woods  for  some  distance,  which  was  very  fatiguing,  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Richardson,  whose  feet  were  severely  galled  in 
consecpience  of  some  defect  in  his  snow-shoes. 

On  the  11th,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Providence,  where  Mr. 
Weeks  gave  them  every  attention.  Their  joy  and  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  again  brought  them  to  a  place  where  all  their 
necessities  could  be  relieved  was  great,  and  they  united  in  ^ 
thanksgiving  and  praises  for  their  mercies.     The  stores  and 
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presentH  for  the  Indians  having  partly  arrived,  Cnpt.  Frunk- 
)in  rtwulved  to  wuil  until  Akiutchu  and  his  party  came  uj), 
that  he  might  present  thciii  unto  him  himself.     He  arrived 
on  the  14th  with  nil  his  people.  Having  8moke<i  his  pipe  ac- 
cording to  (heir  usual  custom,  and  innde  a  speech  to  Mr. 
Weeks,    lie    addressed    himself    to  Cuptain  Franklin,    in 
which  he  said  he  felt  disnjipointed  (hut  so  smiill  a  portion 
of  the  present  and  supplies  intended  for  them  had  arrived, 
because,  he  said,  his  people  looked  (o  him  to  secure  that  re- 
muneration to  them  which  hnd  hoou  promised.     That  he  did 
not  however  intend  to  cast  any  bliiinc  on  the  captain  and  his 
companions.     "  This  world  goes  budly,'*  h6  said,  **  all  nre 
poor  ;  you  are  poor,  the  traders  appear  to  be  poor,  I  nnd  my 
party  arc  poor  likewise ;  and  since  the  goods  have  not  tomo 
in,  we  cannot  have  them.     I  do  not  regret  having  supplied 
you  wi(h  provisions,  for  a  Copper  Indian  can  never  permit 
white  men  to  suffer  for  want  of  food  on  his  lands,  witliout 
flying  to  their  aid.     I  trust,  however,  that  we  (fhall,  as  you 
say,  receive  what  is  due  next  autumn ;  and  at  all  events,** 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  good  humour,  ^'  it  is  the  first  Omirt 
that  the  white  people  have  b<f)en  indebted  to  the  Copper  In- 
dians."     He  was  assured  the  supplies  should  certainly  be 
sent  to  him  by  the  autumn,  if  not  before.     He  then  eht'^r*- 
fully  received  a  small  present  for  himself;  and,  althottgft 
they  could  give  but  a  few  things  to  those  only  who  had  been 
most   active   in   their  service,    the   others,  who,    perhaps, 
thought  themselves  equally  deserving,  did  not  murniui^  it 
being  left  out  in  the  dis(ribution,     •   rJ  '.►"  '    .«>'--'' 

Akaitcho  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  desired  thnt  ;t 
good  report  might  be  made  to  "^he  people  of  England  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Inuians,  and  he  was  assured  that  his  kitidness 
should  very  soon  be  noticed.  Such  of  (he  Indians  ns  owed 
the  trading  Company  money,  now  received  a  discharge  to 
the  amount  of  any  ardcles  which  had  been  furnished  to  (he 
captain  and  his  party,  and  a  credit  was  entered  on  the  Com- 
pany's books  to  the  value  due  to  any  others  and  to  Akaitcho 
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Having  thus  adjusted  their  engagements,  the  cap- 
tan  presented  the  band  with  a  barrel  of  spirits  mixed  with 
water,  and  they  retired. 

Having  concluded  all  his  engagements  to  their  mutual  sa- 
tisfaction, Dr.  Richardson,  Captain  Frani^lin  and  others  of 
the  party  left  Fort  Providence  on  the  15th,  and  proceeded 
to  Moose-deer  Island.  The  party  consisted  of  Belanger,  who 
had  charge  of  a  sledge  laden  with  the  bedding,  and  drawn  by 
two  dogs,  and  the  two  cariole  men,  Benoit,  and  Augustus. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  they  had  another  conference 
with  Akaitcho,  who,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  party,  bade  them 
farewell,  with  a  warmth  of  manner  rare  among  the  Indians. 

The  badness  of  Belanger^s  dogr.,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
ice,  impeded  their  progress  very  much,  and  obliged  them  to 
encamp  very  early.  They  had  a  good  fire  made  of  the  drift 
wood,  which  lines  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  great  quantities. 
The  text  day  was  very  cold.  They  began  the  journey  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  encamped  at  the  Big  Cape,  having 
made  another  short  march,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness 
of  the  ice. 

On  the  17tb,  they  encamped  on  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Rein-deer  Islands.  The  night  was  very  stormy,  but  the 
wind  abating  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded,  and  by  sunset 
reached  the  fishing  huts  of  the  Company  at  Stony  Point. 
Here  they  found  Mr.  Andrews,  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  regaled  them  with  a  supper  of  excellent 
white  fish,  for  which  that  part  of  Slave  Lake  is  particularly  cele- 
rated.  They  setoflTin  the  morningbeforeday  break,  with  seve- 
ral companions  and  arrived  at  Moose-  deer  Island  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  where  they  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  again 
inaeeting  Mr.  Back.  Their  mutual  feelings  on  meeting  again  af- 
ter having  passed  through  such  a  series  of  sufferings  was  of  the 
mostaffectingkind.  Mr.  M'^Vicar,  the  chief  resident  at  Moose- 
deer  Island  received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  by 
his  attention  to  their  diet  and  their  comforts,  their  health  and 
strength  were  fully  restored.     Here  they  remained  until  the 
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aiiddle  of  May,  during;  which  time  the  remainder  of  the  storeB 
intended  for  Akaitcho  and  bis  people  arrived  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain had  sufficient  to  add  an  additional  present  of  ammunition 
to  every  one  who  had  assisted  them.  On  the  26th  they  set 
out  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  they  arrived  on  2nd  of  June, 
which  they  quitted  on  the  5th,  and  proceeded  to  Norway 
House,  which  they  reached  on  the  4th  of  July.  At  this  place 
they  discharged  the  Canadian  voyagers,  sending  them  home 
by  canoes  which  were  going  to  Montreal.  On  the  14tH,  they 
arrived  at  York  Factory,  thus  concluding  a  journey,  perhaps 
unparallelled  in  history,  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  by  land  and  water. 

That  this  journey  did  not  attain  all  its  objects  must  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  it  made  an  important  addition  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  America  ;  and  not  only  established  the  fact  of 
an  ocean  on  that  side,  but  ascertained  its  latitude.  Captain 
pranklin*s  expedition  also  threw  much  light  on  arctic  disco- 
very, which  must  hd  of  great  service  in  all  new  attempts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  importance  of  having  an  overland  expedition  at  the 
game  time  as  one  by  sea  for  the  Arctic  Regions,  had  so 
strongly  impressed  itself  on  the  British  government,  that  on 
Captain  Parry  sailing  again  in  1824  to  those  regions,  where 

"  Pale  suns  unfelt  at  distance  roll  away. 

And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play/' 

It  was  determined  that  Captain  Franklin  should  follow  in  the 
spring,  and  renew  his  arduous  task  of  traversing  those  bleak 
and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  northern  shores  of  America. 
Captain  Franklin  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  his 
former  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Drummond,  a  young  bo- 
tanist, and  others.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  February 
1825,  for  New  York  ;  and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Canal,  to  Lac  Huron,  where  the^party,  about  thirty  in 
number,  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1825. 
From  Montreal  to  Lac  Huron,  no  incident  worth  record- 
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WQ  occurred  ;  but  the  joinncy  was  performed  with  ease  ami 
cxp^tUtion ;  every  man  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  daily 
jTelt  his  spirits  becoming  more  buoyant  from  the  continued 
calmness  and  fineness  of  the  weather.  On  the  24th  of  Apnl, 
the  pnrty  were  to  embark  iti-  two  large  canoes  Ibf  Fort  Wi|. 
liam,  tfaversing  in  their  course  the  Upper  end  of  La<5  Huron, 
SquI^  St.  Marie  and  Lak6  Superior.  From  thenoe  they  pro- 
ceed  in  four  oaAoes  by  Lac  la  Pluie,  I^ke  Winipeg,  Cum- 
berland House,  and  Methy- portage,  to  Athabasca,  Trher« 
they  expect  to  overtake  three  boats  with  their  crews  of 
Argylshire-men  who  w  ere  sent  out  from  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  and  have  had  ample  time  to  forward  the  in- 
struments and  luggage  entrusted  to  their  cflre^i.  •'  •  -  < 
,  In  their  voyage  through  the  principal  lake^,  the  travellers 
urill  be  conveyed  in  American  steam-boats,  and  when  thatac^ 
QQmmodation  ceases,  they  will  procure,  as  formncrly,  the  ser- 
vices of  stout  Canadian  boatmen.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
attendant  on  this  e,xpedition,  is,  that  it  requires  upwards  of 
twelve  months  to  convey  them  to  what  may  be  called  the 
starting  |K,'tit  of  discovery.  And  however  heavily  the  time 
way  hang  <m  their  hands,  they  must  patiently  wait  the  tardy 
l,a{>s6  of  *B  Arcitic  wiater,  and  even  after  the  sun  begins  to 
peep  above  the  horiizon,  there  are  not  above  six  or  eight 
weeks,  during  ^^hich  they  can  travel  with  awy  thing  like 
safety.    ,    ,    , . ,,  ,,■.:■/  •    !  •.,,  ^;  -'. 

Fort  Reliance,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  and  the  most  northern  piece  of  masonry  in  theworkl, 
was  expressly  built  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  will  terminate  their  wanderings  for  the  first  season. 
This  spot  they  expect  to  reach  by  the  end  of  September,  and 
in  the  spring  Captain  Franklin  and  his  old  companion,  Mr. 
!fiack,  ^vho  goes  out  on  promotion,  with  one  half  of  the  party, 
will  proceed  down  Mackenzie's  River,  and  from  thence  -ex- 
plore the  "coast  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape  and 
Behring's  Straits.  Here  Captain  Beechy,  who  saiJed  in  the 
Blossom  on  the  21st  of  May  1825,  is  to  endeavour  to  join 
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Captain  Franklin,  and  after  rendering  him  every  assistance 
is  to  pursue  his  exploratory  investigations  in  such  parts  about 
JJehring's  Straits  as  are  imperfectly  known.  Every  tiling 
that  can  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  several  expedi- 
tions and  add  to  the  comibrt,  or  rather  lessen  the  privations 
of  the  enterprising  navigators  who  have  undertaken  them, 
has  been  done  by  government ;  they  are  accompanied  also  by 
the  prayers  and  wishes  of  every  Briton,  while  neighbouring 
nations  look  on  their  efforts  with  admiration  and  anxiety. 
From  their  known  Irdents  and  ardent  zeal  every  thing  is  to  be 
hoped;  and  although  .      -    .  i,.  ...■   ,...      ,         ,     , 

"  *Tis  not  in  ruorlals  to  command  succees^ 
Yet  they'll  do  more — they'll  deserve  it.  " 

Captain  Franklin  was  married  to  Miss  Ehuinor  Porden, 
a  lady  of  poetical  talents  of  the  hif^hest  order,  the  duujjchter  ol" 
William  Porden,  Esq.  the  arcnitect  who  erected  the  king's 
stables  at  Brighton,  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Grosvenor, 
and  otlier  buildings  which  placed  his  name  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  ag-e  of  twenty,  Miss  Porden,  who  from  child- 
hood discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  jiublished  a  poem  in  six 
cantos,  entitled  the  "  The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Con- 
stancy." The  union  of  poetical  grace  and  scientific  intelligence 
ill  this  poem  excited  much  admiration,  and  in  three  years  af- 
terwards it  was  followed  by  "  The  Arctic  Tilxped  tion,"  an  in- 
teresting poetic  tribute  to  the  gallant  adventurers  Captains 
Ross  and  Buchan,  and  Lieutenants  Parry  and  Franklin,  then 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  by  which  the 
present  age  has  been  distinguished.  The  opening  of  the 
poem  had  a  pretty  allusion  to  the  labours  of  the  voyagers — 

"  Sail,  sail  adveiiUnous  bark^  I  go  fearless  forth, 
StoiUi,  on  his  glacier  seat,  the  misty  Nortli, 
Give  to  mankind  the  inho&pitable  zone. 
And  Briton's  tridtnl  plant  in  bcas  unknown, 
flo!   sure  wherever  science  fills  the  mind. 
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The  anxious  nations  watch  thfl  cliangin'j  gal«s, 
And  prRyers  and  blessings  8\7ell  your  flagging  »- "yv 

The  puMicati'^  ^  of  this  poem  is  said  to  have  led  to  her  ac . 
vv',i\iiiQ(ice  w'th  Captain  Franklin.  Miss  Porden  afierwanl^ 
puDlished  a  very  spirited  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Fourth ;  but  her  grand  work  was  "  Coeur 
de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Ctusade,"  a  poem  in  sixteen  cantos, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  a  female  pen  in  the  annals 
of  English  literature. 

In  the  month  of  August,  182(J),  Miss  Porden  g-ave  her  hand 
to  Captain  Franklin,  to  whom  she  had  been  some  time  en- 
gaged, and  who  had  then  recently  returned  from  the  land 
expedition  employed  to  assist  in  exploring  the  Polar  Re- 
gions. Happy,  but  brief  was  their  union.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Franklin's  death  there  was  something  un- 
usually distressing.  Constitutionally  delicate,  it  has  been 
generally,  though  erroneously,  understood,  that  the  fa(jil 
event  was  occasioned  by  grief  at  her  husband's  departure, 
acting  upon  a  previously  debilitated  frame.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  Franklin  entered  with  energy  into  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  her  husband  ;  she  earnestly  wished  him  to  repeat 
the  attempt,  hoping  that  he  might  accomplish  the  object  so 
much  desired.  With  this  anticipation  ^he  looked  forward 
to  welcome  his  return;  but,  a  pulv'r,.>y  complaint,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  nearly  two  years,  reached  its  crisis 
about  the  time  that  Captain  Franklin  received  his  orders  to 
proceed.  She  expired  at  her  house,  Devonshire  Street,  on 
riie  22nd  of  February,  aged  30,  exactly  one  week  after  hav- 
mg  bidden  her  husband  farewell,  leaving  a  daughter  eight 
months  old. 

Captain  Franklin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
••1  ?821,  and  to  that  of  Post  Captain  in  1822.  We  trust 
hieher  honoj).s  in  his  profession  and  the  reward  of  his  gratp- 
fill  country  Btill  await  him. 
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The  Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Researches  of  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  have  obtained  a  justly  deserved  attention  among  the 
readers  of  the  present  day.  In  his  introductory  preface  to 
his  own  narrative  he  says,  **  I  made  my  discoveries  alone. 
t  have  been  anxious  to  write  my  book  myself,  though  in  so 
doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great  propriety, 
guilty  of  temerity;  but  the  public  will  perhaps  gain  in  the 
fidelity  of  my  narrative  what  it  loses  in  elegance.  I  am  not 
an  Englishman,  but  I  prefer  that  my  readers  should  receive 
from  myself,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  describe  them,  an  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings  in  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Oasis;  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  my  meaning  misrepresented  by  another.  If  I  am 
intelligible,  it  is  all  that  I  can  expect.  I  shall  state  nothing 
hut  the  plain  matters  of  fact,  as  they  occurred  to  me  in  these 
countries,  in  1815-16-17-18  and  19.  A  description  of  the 
means  I  took  in  making  my  researches,  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  encounter,  and  how  I  overcame  them,  will  give  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoj)le  I 
had  to  deal  with."  Much  has  been  written  on  Egypt  and 
Nubia  by  the  travellers  of  the  last  century,  by  Denon,  and 
the  French  s^avans,  whose  general  account  ol  these  ♦•own- 
tries  has  srarcelv   left    any    thing   unnoticed ;    :.mrt    hy  Mr. 
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llainillon,  whose  description  is  uninipcaclied,  and  by  Mr. 
Biirckhardt,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  these  people,  that  none  of  them  suspected 
him  to  be  an  European?  His  account  of  the  tribes  in  these 
countries  is  minutely  correct,  as  well  as  his  observations  on 
modern  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  general. 

No  traveller  had  ever  such  opportunities  of  studying  (ho 
customs  of  the  natives  as  were  aflordod  to  him,  for  noiir  had 
ever  to  deal  with  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  His  con- 
stant occupation  was  searching  after  antiquities,  and  this  led 
him  in  the  various  transactions-he  had  with  tiiem,  to  observe 
tl  '  K9al  characters  of  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  Bedo- 
weens,  anJ  Ababdy  tribes.  Thus  he  was  very  difierently 
circumstanced  from  a  common  traveller,  who  goes  mt?rely  to 
make  his  remarks  on  the  country  and  its  antiquities,  instead 
of  having  to  persuade  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  to 
undertake  a  hard  task,  in  labours,  with  m  liich  they  were 
previously  totally  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Belzoni  was  born  in  the  city  of  l*adua,  was  of  a  Ro- 
man family,  which  had  resided  there  for  many  years.  The 
state  and  troubles  of  Italy  in  1800,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment,  compelled  him  to  leave  it, 
and  from  that  time  he  visited  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
suffered  maviy  vicissitudes.  The  greater  part  of  his  younger 
days  he  passed  in  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  his  ancestors, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  become  a  monk  when  the  sud- 
den entry  of  the  French  army  into  that  city  altered  the 
course  of  his  education,  and  destined  him  to  travel  ever 
since.  His  family  supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittan- 
ces; but  as  they  were  not  rich,  he  contrived  to  live  on  his 
own  industry,  and  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
various  branches.  He  turned  his  chief  attention  to  hydrau- 
lics, a  science  that  he  had  learned  in  Rome,  and  which  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt.  In  1803  he 
arrived  in  England,  and  soon  after  married,  and  after  re- 
gidiuj;  in  it  nine  years,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  going  to 
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the  south  of  Europe.  Takin;;  Mrs.  BelzonI  with  him,  he 
visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  from  which  latter  place 
they  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  they  remained  from  1815 
to  1819.  Here  he  wa«^  the  discoverer  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity  of  that  primitive  nation.  He  opened  one  of  the 
two  famous  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  Among  the  latter,  that  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  age  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  is  at  this 
moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect  and  splendid  monu- 
ment in  that  country.  The  celebrated  bust  of  young  Mem- 
non,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  by  him, 
and  after  au  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  England. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  Mr.  Belzoni,  his  wife  and  aa 
Irish  lad,  named  James  Curtain,  set  sail  from  Malta,  and 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  principal 
cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt  was  the  project  of  constructing 
hydraulic  machines,  to  irrigate  the  fields,  by  a  system  much 
easier  and  more  economical  than  what  is  in  use  in  that 
country.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  pilot 
informed  them  that  the  plague  was  in  the  town.  To  an 
European  who  had  never  been  in  that  country,  this  waa 
alarming  intelligence,  and  wishing  to  have  some  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not 
land  till  the  next  day,  when  two  European  gentlemen  came 
alongside  in  a  boat,  and  said  that  the  plague  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  They  then  landed,  but  with  much  caution,  and 
proceeded  to  the  French  Occale,  where  they  were  to  per- 
form quarantine.  Fortunately,  St.  John's  day,  which  is  the 
24th  of  June,  when  the  plague  is  supposed  to  cease,  was 
near.  Some  superstitious  persons  attribute  this  to  the 
power  of  the  saint  himself;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  extreme 
heat  checks  tbe  plague  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold  sea~ 
son;  and,  that  when  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  so  great  as 
ttfiual,  t^e  plague  l%its  longer;  while,  on  the  other  Imad, 
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when  the  cold  season  continues  longer,  the  plague  coine.f 
later  '  -  .     . 

The  Occale  is  an  enclosure  of  several  houses,  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  square.  There  is  no  entrance  to  the  area  of 
the  square  but  by  the  great  gate,  leading  to  a  common  stair- 
case, above  which  a  gallery  leads  to  every  house.  In  plague 
time,  the  people  of  these  habitations  must  communicate  with 
each  other  without  touching;  no  provision  can  enter  without 
being  passed  through  water,  nor  must  bread  be  touched 
whilst  warm.  The  disease  is  so  easily  caught,  that  a  piece 
of  thread  blown  by  the  wind  is  quite  sufficient  to  infect  the 
whole  country.  Had  it  been  known  that  they  were  ill,  no 
one  would  have  approached  them,  except  the  Arabs,  who  go 
in  case  of  sickness  indiscriminately  to  every  one ;  and  are 
thus  likely  to  spread  the  plague,  by  giving  it  to  those  who 
have  it  not.  Many  die  the  victims  of  neglect,  merely  because 
every  disease  is  taken  for  the  plague;  others  are  victims  of 
a  different  kind,  of  the  atrocious,  interested  views  of  their 
relatives,  who,  profiting  by  their  death,  may  take  what  ad- 
vantage they  please,  even  by  poison,  as  no  investigation 
takes  plaoe  in  any  instance.  "  He  died  of  the  plague"  is  the 
general  cry,  whatever  may  be  the  disease;  and  as  several 
hundreds  perish  daily,  they  are  all  carried  away  without  dis- 
tinction.   ,  '  ;       '  t., 

After  the  24th  of  June,  called  the  great  St.  John,  the 
plague  nearly  ceased,  and  desirous  of  reaching  Cairo,  they 
hired  a  boat,  in  company  with  Mr.  Turner,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  was  going  up  the  Nile.  They  sailed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  but  owing  to  the  contrary  winds,  were  brought  back 
the  same  evening.  The  next  day  they  re- embarked,  and 
were  then  obliged  to  land  at  Aboukir,  in  consequence  of 
high  winds,  and  visited  the  place  where  General  Abercromby, 
and  many  of  the  brave  army  under  his  command,  had  fallen 
in  war,  and  to  the  ^lory  of  their  country.  Several  human 
bones  were  scattered  about. 

Continuing  their  voyuge  the  same  day,  they  entered  the 
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mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  landed  at  Rosetta ;  and  in  four  days 
more  arrived  at  Boolaii,  w  ithin  a  mile  of  Cairo.  The  bustling 
scene  here  was  most  striking.  The  majestic  appearance 
of  Turkish  soldiers  in  various  costumes,  without  regularity 
or  discipline,  Arabs  of  many  tribes,  boats,  canjeas,  camels, 
horses  and  asses,  all  in  motion,  presented  a  striking  pictuie. 
Mr.  Belzoni  landed,  and  went  immediately  to  Cairo;  and  as 
the  holy  fathers  of  the  convent  of  Terrasanta  could  not  re- 
ceive women  within  their  walls,  they  were  accommodated 
iu  an  old  house  in  Boolak,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baghos,  to 
whom  Mr.  Belzoni  was  recommended  He  was  the  princi- 
pal interpreter  of  Malwmed  Ali,  and  director  of  all  foreign 
affairs;  a  man  of  great  ucuteness  of  understanding,  and  so 
well  disposed  towards  strangers,  particularly  Europeans, 
that  it  was  soon  arranged,  that  on  a  particular  day  he  was  to 
be  presented  to  his  highness  the  Bashaw,  to  make  a  proposal. 

The  house  they  inhabited  was  old  and  out  of  repair,  all  the 
windows  were  shut  up  with  broken  wooden  rails;  the  stair- 
case was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  scarcely  a  step  entire ; 
the  door  was  fastened  simply  by  a  pole  placed  against  it, 
having  neither  lock  nor  any  thing  else  to  secure  the  entrance). 
There  were  many  rooms  in  it,  but  the  ceiling  in  all  of  them 
was  in  a  most  threatening  state.  They  had  mattresses  and 
linen,  otherwise  they  must  have  adopted  the  Arab  method  of 
sleeping  :  as  there  are  no  chairs  in  this  country,  they  sat  on 
the  ground;  a  box  and  a  trunk  served  as  a  table;  fortunately, 
they  had  a  few  plates,  as  well  as  knives  and  forks,  which 
they  had  provided  to  use  in  the  boat;  and  Jamt  s,  the  Irish 
lad,  bought  a  set  of  culinary  utensils  of  pottery.  Such  were 
their  accommodations. 

Mr.  Belzoni  took  an  opportunity  of  going  to  sec  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  the  pyramids,  with  Mr.  Turner,  who  ob- 
tained an  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  Bashaw  to  accompany 
them.  They  went  there  to  sleep,  that  they  might  ascend  the 
pyramid  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  see  the  risin^^  of  the 
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fcun;  and  accordiagly  were  on  the  top  of  it  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  scene  .fas  majestic  and  grand  far  beyond 
description ;  a  mist  dver  the  plains  of  Egypt  formed  a  veil, 
which  ascended  atid  vanished  gradually  as  the  sun  rose  and 
unVeiled  to  the  view  that  beautiful  land,  once  the  site  of 
Memphis.  The  distant  view  of  the  smaller  pyramids  on  the 
"south  marked  the  extension  of  that  vast  capital;  while  th& 
solemn,  endless  spectacle  of  the  desert  on  the  west  inspired 
reverence  for  the  all-powerful  Creator.  The  fertile  lands 
on  the  north,  with  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Nile,  desceiid- 
ing  towards  the  sea;  the  rich  appearance  of  Cairo,  and  ifs 
numerous  minarets,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokatam  mountain  cu 
the  east,  the  beautiful  plain  which  extends  from  the  pyra- 
mids to  that  city ;  the  Nile,  which  flows  magnificently  through 
the  centre  of  the  sacred  valley,  and  the  thick  groves  of  palm 
trees,  altogether  formed  a  scene,  of  which  very  imperfect 
ideas  can  be  given  by  the  most  elaborate  description.  Hav- 
ing examined  several  of  these  mausoleums,  they  returned  to 
Cairo  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen  a  wonder,  which 
they  had  long  desired,  but  never  supposed  they  should 
iiave  the  happiness  to  behold. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Baglios  introduced  Mr.  Belzoni  to 
the  Bashaw,  that  he  might  come  to  some  arrangement  re- 
iirpecting  the  hydraulic  machine,  which  he  proposed  to  con- 
struct for  watering  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  object  of  his  visit  to  Egj'pt.  As  they 
'  were  proceeding  towards  the  palace,  through  one  of  the 
principal  streiets  of  Cairo,  a  brutal  Turk  struck  Mr.  Belzoni 
so  fidlrfT^ly  on  iho  leg  with  his  stirrup,  that  it  tore  away  a 
large  piece  of  flesh.  The  blow  was  so  severe,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  so  copious,  that  he  was  obl^d  to  be  con- 
veyed hom:e,  where  he  remained  under  cure  thirty  days 
before  he  could  support  himself  on  the  wounded  leg.  When 
able  to  leave  tfie  house,  he  was,  presented  to  the  Bashaw, 
'who  received  him  very  civilly,  but  on  being  told  of  the 
mi&fortune  which  had  happonrid  to  him,  contented  himself 
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wHh  coolly  obsorNing,  "that  such  accidents  could  not  bo 
avoided  where  there  were  troops."  »..   , , . , ; 

,  An  arrangement  was  immediately  concluded  for  erecting 
a  ma(;hine  which  was  to  raise  as  much  water  with  one  ox,  at 
the  ordinary  ones  do  with  four.  Mr.  Celzoni  soon  found 
however,  that  he  had  many  prejudices  to  encounter,  and 
many  obstacles  to  overcome,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  owned  the  cattle  engaged  in  drawing  water  for  the 
Bashaw's  gardens.  The  fate  of  a  machine  ^^hich  had  been 
sent  from  England,  taught  him  to  augur  no  good  for  that 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct.  Though  of  the  most 
costly  description,  and  every  way  equal  to  perform  what  it 
was  calculated  to  do,  it  had  failed  tQ  answer  the  unreasonable 
expectations  of  the  Turiis,  because  "  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  it  was  not  sufficient  to  inundate  the  whole  country 
in  an  hour,  which  was  their  measure  of  the  power  of  an 
English  water- wheel."  .«  ..  -   ;  .   .  r 

While  Mr.  BeUoni  resided  at  Cairo  a  revolution  broke 
uut  among  the  soldiers,  and  .some  of  the  troops  pursued  the 
Bashaw  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  had  retired  for  safetv. 
All  the  soldiers  ran  after  him,  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
no  one  came  out  of  their  houses.  All  the  Franks  in  their 
<|uarter  were  alarmed,  and  prepared  for  defence,  in  case  the 
riites  should  be  attacked.  Mr.  Belzoni  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Baghos,  in  the  same  quarter,  as  he  had  business 
M'ith  him.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  met  a  body  of 
armed  soldiers  running  towards  the  cehtre  of  the  town. 
Advancing  further,  he  heard  several  muskets  discharged  in 
a  street  near,  and  many  others  at  some  distance:  indeed 
there  was  a  continual  tiring  kept  up.  On  approaching  the 
Esbakie^  he  saw  several  soldiers  running  towards  the  serag- 
lio, and  others  hastening  towards  him.  When  they  came  up 
one  seized  the  bridle  of  his  donkey,  while  another  took  him 
by  the  collar,  and  the  rest  were  busied  in  rifling  his  pockets. 
He  had  fortunately  but  a  few  dollars  in  his  possession. 
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For  several  days  they  kept  close  in  the  bobse :  during  thU 
time,  the  soldiers  plundered  the  shops  in  Cairo,  and  the 
Bashaw  sent  the  Syrian  horse  against  them,  now  known 
under  the'  appellation  of  Tartoor.  These  were  the  only 
troops  faithful  to  him ;  but  being  mounted^  they  could  not 
follow  the  Albanians,  who  were  posted  in  ploughed  fields 
between  Cairo  and  Boolak.  One  day  the  cavalry  advanced 
and  the  Albanians  retired  towards  Boolak.  The  house  in 
which  Mr.  Belzoni  resided  wns  so  situated,  that  from  tbo 
upper  part  of  it  he  could  see  the  firing  of  the  troops  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  confusion  of  the  people,  who  had 
taken  to  the  boats,  which  were  soon  crowded  with  them^ 
and  in  the  hurry  many  of  them  went  adrift.  There  was  a 
universal  cry  among  the  people,  and  the  troops  advanced  to 
the  very  entrance  of  the  town;  but,  fortunately,  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  in  by  the  cavalry,  who,  by  making 
a  circuit,  had  taken  post  on  the  roadi  The  confusion  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  for  several  days:  at  last,  after  having 
plundered  and  ravaged  Cairo  at  their  pleasure,  the  troops 
retired  to  their  camps,  and  in  a  few  days  more  matters  were 
arranged  again.  The  discontented  troops  were  all  sent  to 
encampments  in  various  stations,  at  a  distance  from  Cairo, 
and  part  towards  Mecca;  but  the  European  exercise,  to  in- 
troduce which  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt 
of  the  troops,  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  consigned  to  ob-^ 
livion.  Turks  are  averse  to  controul  of  any  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly to  what  is  not  the  result  of  Mahommedau  customs. 

One  of  the  buffoons  of  the  Bashaw  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day,  for  a  frolic,  to  shave  his  beard ;  which  i^  no  trifle 
among  the  Turks,  for  some  of  them  would  sooner  have  their 
head  cut  off  than  beard;  he  borrowed  some  Frank's  clothes 
of  the  Bashaw's  apothecary,  who  was  from  Europe,  and, 
after  dressing  himself  in  European  costuire,  presented  him- 
self as  an  European,  who  could  not  speak  a  single  word 
either  of  Turkish  or  Arabic,  which  is  often  the  case.  Being 
ID  the  dark,  the  Bashaw  took  liim  for  what  he  represented 
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himself  to  be,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  interpreter,  who 
put  some  questions  to  him  io  Italian,  which  he  did  not 
answer;  he  was  then  questioned  in  French,  but  no  reply; 
and  next  in  the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  and  still  he 
was  silent;  at  last,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  deceived, 
the  Bashaw  not  excepted,  he  burst  out  in  plain  Turkish,  the 
only  language  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  his  well  known 
voice  told  them  who  he  was;  for  such  was  the  change  of  his 
person,  particularly  by  the  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  other- 
wise they  could  scarcely  have  recognised  him.  The  Bashaw 
was  delighted  with  the  fellow;  and,  to  keep  up  the  frolic, 
gave  him  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  an  enormous  sura  of 
money,  and  sent  him  to  the  Kaciabay,  to  present  himself  as 
a  Frank,  to  receive  it.  The  Kaciabay  started  at  the  immen- 
sity of  the  sum,  as  it  was  nearly  all  ihat  the  treasury  could 
furnish ;  but  upon  questioning  this  new  European,  it  was 
soon  discovered  who  he  was.  In  this  attire  he  went  homo 
to  his  women,  who  actually  thrust  him  out  of  the  door;  and 
such  was  the  disgrace  of  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  even  his 
fellow  bufToons  would  not  eat  with  him  till  it  was  grown 
again. 

Having  heard  of  electricity,  the  Bashaw  sent  to  England 
for  two  electric  machines,  cne  with  a  plate,  the  other 
with  a  cylinder.  The  former  was  broken  by  the  way,  the 
lattef  was  dismounted.  The  physician  of  the  Bashaw,  an 
Arminian,  did  not  know,  though  it  was  so  easy  a  matter,  how 
to  set  it  up^  *Mr.  Bclzoni  happening  to  be  at  the  garden 
one  evening,  when  they  were  attempting  it,  and  could  not 
succeed,  he  w,  ■«  requested  to  put  the  several  pieces  toge- 
ther, and  having  done  so,  ho  made  one  of  the  soldiers  mount 
on  the  insulating  stool,  charged  the  machine,  and  gave  the 
Turk  a  good  shock  ;  who,  expecting  no  such  thing,  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  and  jumped  off  much  territied.  The  Bashaw 
laughed  at  the  man's  jumping  off,  supposing  his  fright  to  be 
a  trick,  and  not  the  effect  of  the  machine ;  and  when  told 
that  it  was  actually  occasioned  by  the  machine,  he  ailirmed 
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positively  that  it  could  not  be,  for  the  soldier  was  at  such  a 
distance,  that  it  was  impossible  the  small  cliaiti  he  held  in 
his  hand  could  have  such  po*  er.  Mr.  Bel/oni  then  desired 
the  interpreter  to  inform  his  highness,  that  if  he  would  mount 
the  stool  himself,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  He 
hesitated  for  a  while  whether  to  believe  it  or  not;  however 
he  mounted  the  stool,  the  chain  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 
he  received  a  pretty  smart  shock.  He  jumped  oft*,  like  the 
soldier,  on  feeling  the  effect  of  the  electricity;  but  ininic- 
diately  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  how  the  machine  could  have  such 
power  on  the  human  body.  •      » 

During  Mr.  Belzoni's  stay  at  Soubra,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which  shewed  plainly  the  country  he  was  in,  and 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with.  Some  particular  business 
calling  him  to  Cairo,  he  was  on  his  ass  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  where  he  met  a  loaded  camel.  The  space  that  re- 
mained between  the  camel  and  the  wall  was  so  little,  that  he 
could  scarcely  pass ;  and  at  that  moment  he  was  met  by  a 
Binbashi,  a  subaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  For 
the  instant  he  was  the  only  obstade  that  prevented  his  pro- 
ceeding on  the  road,  and  he  could  neither  retreat  nor  turn 
round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  The  soldier  seeing  it  was 
a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  on 
his  stomach.  Not  being  accustomed  to  put  up  with  such 
salutations,  Mr.  Belzoni  returned  the  compliment  with  his 
whip  across  the  shoulders  of  the  Binbashi;  upon  which  he  in- 
stantly took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt,  and  fired  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Belzoni,  singed  hi>  hair  ncjir  the  right  ear,  and  killed 
a  soldier  who  at  this  time  had  come  behind  him.v  Finding 
that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he  took  out  a  second  pistol,  but 
his  own  soldiers  assailed  and  disarmed  him.  f      • 

A  great  noise  arose  in  the  street,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  seraglio  in  the  Esbakie,  some  of  the  guards  ran  up, 
but  on  seeing  what  the  matter  was,  they  interfered  and 
stopped  the  Binbashi.     Mr.  Belzoni  mounted  his  charger, 
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aftd  rode  ofT  to  Mr.  Bagbos,  and  told  him  what  had  happened; 
they  repaired  immediately  to  the  citadel,  saw  the  Bashaw, 
and  related  the  circumstance  to  him.  He  was  much  con- 
cerned, and  wished  to  know  where  the  soldier  was,  but  ob> 
served,  that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  have  him  taken 
up,  however,  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day.  This  was 
z  lesson  to  Mr.  Belzoni,  v.  ho  took  good  care  in  future,  not 
to  give  the  least  opportunity  of  the  kind  to  men  of  that  de- 
scription, who  can  murder  an  European  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  they  would  kill  an  insect.  'i 

A  charming  young  lady,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chevalier  Booty,  consul-goneral  of  Sweden,  went 
out  of  her  house,  in  company  with  her  mother,  sister,  and 
some  other  ladies,  to  go  to  a  bath.  They  formed  a  caval- 
cade on  asses,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  had  nut 
proceeded  far  from  their  door  when  they  met  a  soldier,  (a 
monster  it  should  seem)  who  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  fired  and  killed  the  young  ladj. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  creatures,  both  in  manners 
and  person,  that  ever  lived;  and  was  most  deservedly  la- 
mented by  every  one  who  knew  her.  To  the  honour  of 
"Mahommed  Ali,  the  monster  was  taken  and  executed,  but 
what  satisfaction  could  this  be  to  her  afflicted  parents. 

The  Arabs  of  Soubra  exhibit  as  much  festivity,  when  a 
marriage  of  consequence  takes  place,  as  those  of  any  of  tlte 
villages  in  Egypt.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  grand  holi- 
day, a  high  pole  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  with  a 
banner  belonging  to  the  village.  A  large  assembly  of  people 
gather  under  it,  and  preparations  are  made  for  an  illumina- 
tion with  glass  limps,  &c.  The  Arabs  from  other  villages 
come  to  the  feast  in  procession,  beating  their  tambourines, 
and  waving  their  flags.  At  some  distance  from  the  pole 
they  halt,  and  do  not  advance  till  a  deputation  is  sent  to 
invite  them  to  the  feast.  The  elders  of  the  village  seat 
themselves  around  and  under  the  pole,  and  the  strangers  at 
a  Uttle  distance.     One  of  the  villagers  near  the  pole  begins 
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to   sing,   meanwhile   the  rest  divide   themselves   into   two 
parties,  forming  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  round  the 
pole  and  facing  each  other.     By  each  man  putting  his  arms 
over  his  neighbour's  shoulders,  each  circle  forms  a  continuous 
chain.     The  outer  circle  stand  still,  while  the  people  of  the 
inner  circle  keep  dancing  and  bowing  in  an  orderly  manner 
to  those  in  the  outer.    Thus  they  continue  for  three  hours. 
Some  of  the  Hadgees,  who  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  their 
powers  in  ceremonial  devotion,  go  on  for  two  hours,  bending 
their  bodies  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  raising  them  up  again 
with  such  quickness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  undergo  such  exertion  a 
quarter  of  ao  hour.    All  the  women  are  at  a  distance  oy 
themselves,  rnd  among  them  is  the  bride.     When  the  danc- 
ing  and  sing^g  is  ended,  they  all  sit  down  in  large  circles, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  boiled  rice  is  brought  to  them  in  large 
wooden  bowls,  besides  a  number  of  dishes  of  melokie  and 
ban  ''^s,  (plants  eaten  in  common  by  the  Arabs  as  greens), 
ttm  sittee  or  four  large  sheep  roasted,  which  are  immediately 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.     For  the  drinking  department 
they  have  a  number  of  boys,  who  are  fully  employed  in 
fetching  water  in  large  bardacks  from  the  Nile.    At  night, 
the   pole  and  all  the   place  around  it  is  illuminated;  the 
people  seat  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitueatre,  the  women  forming  a  part  of  the  circle, 
separate  from  the  men,     A  band  of  tambourines  and  pipes 
is  continually  playing,  and  the  entertainment  begins  with 
dancing,  by  two  well-known  and  distinguished  performers. 

"When  the  dancing  is  at  an  end,  a  sort  of  play  is  performed, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  exhibit  life  and  manners,  as  in  the 
European  theatres.  The  subject  represented  an  Hadgee, 
who  wants  to  go  to  Mecca,  and  applies  to  a  camel-driver  to 
procure  a  camel  for  him ;  the  driver  imposes  on  him,  by  not 
letting  him  see  the  seller  of  the  camel,  and  puttmg  a  higher 
price  on  it  than  is  really  asked,  giving  so  much  less  to  the 
teller  than  he  received  from  the  purchaser.    A  camel  is 
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at  length  leemingly  produced,   which  consists  of  tvro  men 
covered  over  with  a  cloth  and  apparently  in  waiting  to  set  out 
for  Mecca.     The  Hadgee  mounts  and  attempts  to  ride,  but 
finds  the  camel  so  bad  u  beast  that  he  requires  his  money  to 
be  returned.     An  altercation  then  arises  between  the  driver 
and  the  buyer,  during  which  the  real  owner  of  the  camel 
appears,  and  on  examination  fmds  that  the  driver  has  substi- 
tuted a  camel  of  inferior  value,  and  was  thus  defrauding  the 
buyer  and  seller.    Upon  this  the  driver  is  severely  beaten  and 
in  conclusion  runs  away.     The  whol*^  audience  appeared  well 
pleased  with  the  performance.   '  ''     '      ''f    f  ■"      '         '"• 
This  was  followed  by  another  performance,  describing  a 
European  on  his  travels.    Arriving  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
Arab,  he  wished  to  obtain  refreshment.     The  former  made 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  his  wealth  by  ordering  his  wife  to 
kill  a  sheep,  and  this  command  she  seems  to  obey,  but  quickly 
returns  with  an  account  that  the  flock  had  strayed  to  a  great 
distance  and  could  not  be  found.    Upon  this  information  he 
directs  several  fowls  to  be  killed ;  but  she  returns  and  states 
that  she  cannot  catch  them.     She  is  then  sent  to  procure  sl 
supply  of  pigeons,  but  every  pigeon  is  absent  from  their  roost. 
At  length,  as  their  only  remaining  resource,  the  traveller  is 
provided  with  a  meal  of  sour  milk  and  bread,  which  con- 
cludes the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Bankos,  jnn.  arrived  soon  after  this  period,  as  did 
also  the  celebrated  traveller  Burckbardt,  and  Mr.  Salt  the 
British  consul.  During  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which 
Mr.  Bunkos  |)rocecded  to  Mount  Sinai  and  visited  other  in- 
teresting places,  Mr.  Belzoni  had  finished  his  water  machine, 
and  every  preparation  being  made,  on  a  stated  day  the  Ba- 
shaw arrived  from  Alexandria  and  attended  the  exhibition  of' 
the  powers  of  the  machine,  accompanied  by  several  persons 
who  were  considered  to  possess  a  considerable  acquainfanee 
with  Hydraulics.  The  principle  of  the  machine  was  that  of  a 
crane  having  a  large  tread  wheel,  in  which  an  ox  was  to  walk 
and  draw  up  more  water  than  four  oxen  could  accomplish  on 
P.  V.  24.  4  B 
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the  platifl  at  tiiat  time  adopted  in  thu  country.  The  machine 
being  put  in  motion,  drew  six  times  the  quantity  of  water 
which  their  own  machines  produced ;  but  a  considerable  deal 
of  envy  and  prejudice  was  manifested  by  tl:e  natives  against 
the  improved  method,  and  every  impediment  and  objection 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  Mahomed  Ali,  the 
Bashaw,  could  not  but  notice  the  prejudice  entertained  by 
bis  people,  and  admitted  that  great  improvement  was  effected, 
for  instead  of  six  hundv?d  oxen  aud  drivers  being  necessary 
to  procure  water,  it  was  evident  that  one  hundred  of  each 
would  be  sufiicient.  A  circumstance  however  took  place 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  these  plans. 

The  Bashaw  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  oxen  taken 
out  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  see,  by  way  of  frolic,  .what  ef- 
fect the  machine  would  have  by  putting  fifteen  men  into  it. 
James,  the  Irish  lad,  entered  with  them  t  but  no  sooner  had 
(he  wheel  turned  once  round,  tlian  they  all  jumped  out, 
leaving  the  lad  alone  in  it.  The  wheel,  overbalanced  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  turned  back  with  such  velocity,  that 
the  catch  was  unable  to  stop  it.  Tlie  lad  was  thrown  out, 
and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  thighs.  Mr.  Belzoni  stopped 
the  wheel  before  it  did  farther  injury  which  might. have  been 
fatal  to  him. 

The  Turks  are  strong  believers  in  fatalism,  and  this  acci- 
dent was  considered  by  them  as  so  bad  an  omen,  that  accom- 
panied by  the  prejudices  which  were  manifested,  the  Bashaw 
was  prevailed  on  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  those  already  worked  in  tliat  country. ., , 
Being  thus  defeated  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  plan  which 
brought  him  to  Egypt,  and  also  deprived  of  that  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  he  expected,  as  he  received. not  the 
money  which  had  been  agreed  by  the  Bashaw  to  pay  hiro, 
his  mind  was  led  to  the  contemplation  of  other  projects,  and 
hs  felt  particularly  reluctant  to  leave  a  country  abounding 
with  the  grandest  works  of  the  ancifjnti*,  and  in  the  investiga- 
jtion  of  which  he  folt  peculiar  delight.     His  finances  however 
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,vere  too  circumscribed  to  ailbrd  liitn  .he  opportuuity  of  pro* 
rooding  to  any  diHtance,  especially  as  he  was  ai-cotnpunied  by 
Mrs.  Belzoni. 

Having  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Burckhardt  and 
Mr.  Salt  while  the  machine  was  in  progress,  during  which 
their  conversation  often  turned  naturally  on  the  antiquities  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  the  r<  moval  of  the  colossal  bust 
ol  Memnon  to  Great  Britain  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Burck- 
liardt  as  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired.  Being  much  dis- 
posed to  such  pursuits,  Mr.  Belzoni  often  expressed  before 
them  with  what  satisfaction  he  should  like  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  that  bust,  and  to  further  any  efforts  to  send  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  These  conversations  however  ended 
without  producing  any  decisive  measures,  and  upon  a  full 
consideration  he  at  length  resolved  to  trust  to  his  own  efforts, 
nnd  calculating  that  with  economy  he  could  make  u  voyage  to 
Assouan  and  back,  he  gave  way  to  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
antiquities,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  in  early  life  while 
resident  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  ascend  the  river  Nile. 

Having  resolved  as  to  his  course,  he  communicated  his 
ititentions  to  Mr.  Burckhardt ;  and  on  applying  to  the  British 
Consul  to  request  him  to  procure  a  firman,  or  protcctiiwi 
jVom  the  Bashaw,  he  manifested  great  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  the 
ronsul,  and  they  said  that  it  was  their  wish  to  obtain  the 
colossal  head,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  British 
Museum.  They  requested  Mr.  Belzoni  to  undertake  tha 
removal  of  it,  and  he  promised  to  use  his  endeavours  to  effect 
it,  saying  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  in  removing 
it  to  that  place. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview  the  following  plan  of  di- 
rections for  his  conduct  was  given  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Belzoni  is  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  imple- 
ments at  Boolak,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  head  of  a  statue 
of  the  younger  Meninou,  and  carrying  it  down  the  Nile.  He 
will  proceed  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  ^,:  idut, 
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there  to  deliver  his  letferfi,  prepared  tor  that  eflfect,  to  Ibra* 
him  Bashuw,  or  whoever  may  he  left  in  the  char^;e  of  the 
government ;  and  ho  will,  at  that  place,  consult  with  Doctor 
8cotto  on  the  subject  of  his  further  proceedings.  He  will 
take  care  to  engage  a  proper  hoat  for  bringing  down  the 
head,  and  will  request  Mr.  Scotto  to  provide  him  with  a  sol- 
<licr  to  go  up  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  Fel- 
lahs to  work  whenever  he  may  require  their  assistance,  as 
otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to  attend  to  Mr.  Belzoni's  or- 
ders: and  he  should  on  no  account  leave  Siout  without  an 
interpreter. 

"  Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  hire  work- 
men, &c.,  Mr.  Belzoni  will  proceed  direct  to  Thebes.  He 
will  find  the  head  referred  to  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  Carnak,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  called  Gomou, 
lying  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ruined  temple,  called  by  the 
natives  Kossar  el  Dekaki.  To  the  head  is  still  attached  a 
portion  of  the  shoulders,  bo  that  altogether  it  is  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  will  be  recognized — by  the  circumstances  of 
its  lying  on  its  back  with  the  face  uppermost — by  the  face 
being  quite  perfect,  and  very  beautiful — by  its  having,  on  one 
of  its  shoulders,  a  hole  bored  artificially,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  French  for  separating  the  fragment  of  the 
body— 'and  from  its  being  a  mixed  blackish  and  reddish  granite, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  on  its  shoulders.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  another,  lying  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
is  much  mutilated.  '     -  *'       '        ^■'"'■ 

**  Mr.  Belzoni  will  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  in  getting 
it  as  speedily  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river  as  possible ; 
and  he  will,  if  it  be  necessary,  let  it  wait  there  till  the  river 
shall  have  attained  sufficient  height,  before  he  attempts  to 
get  it  into  the  boat.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  requested 
not  to  attempt  removing  it,  on  any  account,  if  he  should 
judge  there  would  be  any  serious  risk  of  either  injuring  the 
head,  of  burying  the  face  in  the  sand,  or  of  \vJ  ^  it  in  the 
Nile.     If,  on  arriving  at  the  ground,    he   should  perceive 
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(hat  bU  means  are  inadequate,  or  that  i\w  diOicnlttcH  of  tht* 
undertaking,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  or  other  causes, 
ttro  likely  to  prove  insurmountable,  he  will,  ut  once,  relin- 
quish the  enterprise,  and  not  enter  into  farther  expense  on 
that  account. 

<<  Mr.  Belzoni  will  have  the  goodness  to  keep  a  se|;arato 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  this  undertaking,  v^hich, 
as  well  as  his  other  expenses,  vill  gladly  l)e  reimbursed ;  as, 
from  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Belzoni's  character,  it  is  couli- 
dently  believed  they  will  be  as  reasonable  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

••  The  boat  meant  to  carry  the  head  should  be  hired  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  directly  down  to 
Alexandria;  but,  on  the  way,  Mr.  Belzoni  will  not  fail  to 
stop  at  Boolak  for  further  instructions.  /  • 

"  If  Mr.  Belzoni  should  ascertain  the  certainty  of  his  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  is  requested  immediately 
to  dispatch  an  express  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  to 
Cairo.  "  Henry  Salt." 

Mr.  Salt  requested  that  Mr.  Belzoni  should  not  confme  his 
eftorts  to  the  obtaining  the  bust  of  Memnon ;  but  desired  he 
would  purchase  any  other  productions  of  antiquity  which  he 
might  see  eligible,  and  furnished  him  with  money  to  enable 
bini  to  accomplish  it. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  on  the  30th  of  June  lbl(J,  he 
quitted  his  residence  at  Boolak  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  and  the  Irish  lad ;  he  also  took  with 
him  an  interpreter  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  French 
army.  On  the  5th  ol"  July  they  arrived  at  Manfalut,  where 
he  met  Ibrahim,  Bashaw  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  son  of  Maho- 
met Ali,  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  The  Bashaw  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Drouetti,  formerly  consul  of  the  French  government. 
He  gave  Mr.  Belzoni  to  understand  that  the  Arabs  resident 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  was  now  proceeding,  Mere  too  it!!e 
a  people  to  be  prevailed  on  to  assist  in  raising  the  bust  cf 
Memnon.     The  Bashaw  made  Mr.  Belzoni  a  present  of  the 
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granite  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  which  the  Arabs  had  disco* 
vered  iii  one  of  the  tombs ;  and  said  that  his  people  had  been 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  sarcophagus  out  but 
without  success,  and  told  Mr.  fielzoui  he  was  welcome  to 
procure  it  for  himself.  Having  thanked  the  Bashaw,  Mr. 
Beizoui  proceeded  on  his  journey.  '    '      ^ 

On  the  6th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  arrived  at  Siout.  The 
Defterdar  Bey  was  not  there,  but  was  expected  in  two 
or  three  days.  Mr.  Belzoni  waited  upon  Mti  Scotto,  the 
physician  of  Ibrahim  Bashaw,  to  whom  he  was  refei-red  for 
information  respecting  boats,  carpenters,  &c.  Upon  intro- 
ducing the  matter  to  Mr.  Scotto,  he  made  many  difficulties: 
first,  about  obtaining  permission  to  have  the  necessary  worl< 
.  men;  then  there  were  no  boats  to  be  had;  and  next,  the 
bust  was  a  mass  of  stone  not  worth  the  carriage  :  at  last,  he 
plainly  recommended  him  not  to  meddle  in  the  business,  as 
he  would  meet  with  many  disagreeable  things,  and  have 
many  serious  obstacles  to  encounter.  On  the  6th  day  the  Bey 
arrived.  lie  received  Mr.  Belzoni  very  politely,  who  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  him  which  Pvlr.  Salt  had  received  from  Ma- 
homet AH  himself,  and  he  then  furnished  him  with  orders  to 
the  Cashetf  of  the  province  of  Erments,  to  whom  the  Fellahs 
of  Thebes  are  subject. 

Siout  is  the  capital  of  Sais,  or  Upper  Egypt.  There  is  a 
constant  commerce  kept  up  by  the  caravans  from  Darfoor. 
Negroes,  feathers,  elephants'  teeth,  and  gum,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  that  are  brought  to  market.  The  viceroy  of 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  the  first  to  select  what  he  pleases  from 
the  caravan  ;  for  which  he  fixes  his  own  price,  and  pays  what 
he  likes.  The  rest  is  for  the  merchants,  who  dare  not  buy 
any  thing  till  the  viceroy  has  made  his  choice.  This  place  is 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  eunuchs.  As  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration is  performed,  tlie  boys  are  buried  in  the  ground,  ail 
bui  the  head  and  shoulders ;  and  many,  who  are  not  of  strong 
constitutions,  die  with  the  excruciating  paiu.  It  is  calculated, 
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that  the  operation,   during  its  performance  or  afterwards, 
proves  fatal  to  two  out  of  three.  n-  -        .4  :   ,1 

The  tyrannical  power  exercised  by  those  in  authority  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  man  was 
brought  before  the  Bashaw  charged  with  a  particular  crime. 
Having  put  two  or  three  que>tions  as  to  the  circumst.int'es 
of  the  case,  he  sent  him  to  an  inferior  judge  called  a  Cadi, 
and  with  little  previous  ceremony  he  was  condemned  to  be 
tied  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  which  blew  the  body  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  On  another  occasion  a  soldier  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  violent  manner  towards  two  Arabs,  by 
whom  in  the  contest  he  was  afterwards  killed.  The  Arabs 
were  seized  and  fastened  to  a  pole  and  roasted  to  death  before 
afire.  Aptions  so  revolting  to  human  nature  cannot  but 
excite  sentiments  of  commiseration  in  the  minds  of  every 
Christian,  iiving  under  the  regulated  and  defined  principles 
of  a  government  conducted  as  in  this  happy  land ;  and  must 
lead  every  one  who  properly  reflects,  not  to  murmur  at  what 
he  may  suppose  to  be  erroneous  and  wrong  in  his  own  na- 
tion, but  to  admire  the  tendency  of  tlie  whole  system  of  the 
British  government  to  deal  faithfully,  equitably  apd  merci- 
fully towards  every  subject,  whatever  their  rank  may  be. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  fielzoni  visited  a  convent  of  religious  at 
Aomin.  Some  of  the  fathers  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  Casheff  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  being  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Belzoni  wasin  search  of  antiquities,  said 
that  there  were  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  no 
one  could  obtain  them  because  they  were  under  the 
controul  of  a  spirit  whose  enchantments  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with.  Mr.  Belzoni  in  reply  requested  to  have 
the  situation  pointed  out,  and  said  that  he  felt  himself  su- 
perior to  the  power  of  any  magical  opposition.  The  Casheff 
however  said,  that  if  any  one  were  to  point  out  their  situation, 
the  spirit  would  certainly  inflict  some  punishment  upon  them. 
The  Casheff'  further  informed  him  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  Acmiu  there  was  a  rock,  in  which  was  for- 
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meriy  a  gold  ring  of  considerablo  size ;  that  various  attempta 
had  beeu  made  to  get  it  out,  and  cannon  balls  had  been  fired 
against  it  to  break  that  part  of  the  rock  without  producing 
any  effect ;  but  that  a  person  who  was  witnessing  the  attempt, 
threw  part  of  a  cucumber  which  he  was  eating  at  the  ring, 
and  it  immediately  fell  out.  The  belief  of  such  an  absurdity 
must  shew  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  the 
people  of  this  country  live,  when  even  the  governor  was  thus 
blinded  and  prejudiced.  -  >  :    .ti? 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Belzoni  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Tentyra,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  river  Nile. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  impressive  and  filled  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment.  The  structure  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and  the  harmonious  proportion  of  the 
various  parts  excited  the  most  delightful  feelings,  and  was 
altogether  a  magnificent  display  of  the  talents  and  powers 
of  tne  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  "n  the 
time  of  the  first  Ptolomy,  the  founder  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian library,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Denon,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  and  the  French 
army  into  Egypt,  considered  this  spot  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts. 

The  front  is  adorned  with  a  be^iutiful  cornice,  and  a  frieze 
covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  over  the  centre  of 
which  a  winged  globe  is  predominant,  and  the  two  sides  are 
embellished  with  compartments  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
The  columns  that  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
divided  into  four  rows,  including  those  in  the  front.  On  en- 
tering the  gati  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  capitals  strikes 
the  eye.  At  each  side  of  the  square  there  is  a  colossal  head 
of  the  goddess  Isis  with  cows'  ears.  These  heads  are  much 
mutilated,  particularly  those  on  the  columns  in  the  front  of 
the  temple  facing  the  outside ;  but  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage, and  the  flatness  of  their  form,  there  is  a  simplicity 
in  their  countenance  approaching  to  a  smile.  The  shafts  of 
the  columns  are  covered  with  hiei  oglyphics  aud  figirres,  which 
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are  in  basso  relievo,  as  are  all  the  figures  in  the  front  and 
lateral  walls.  The  front  of  the  door- way,  which  is  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  entrance  and  the  sanctuary,  is  richly  adorned 
with  figures  of  smaller  size  than  the  rest  of  the  portico.  The 
ceiling  contains  the   zodiac,    inclosed   by  two  long  female 
figures,  which  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  it.     The 
walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments,   each 
containing  figures  representing  deities,  and  priests  in  the  act 
of  offering  or  immolating  victims.     On  all  the  walls,  columns, 
ceiling,  or  architraves,  there  is  no  where  a  space  of  two  feet 
that  is  not  covered  with  figures  of  human  beings,  animals, 
plants,  emblems  of  agriculture,   or  of  religious  ceremony. 
The  inner  apartments  are  much  the  same  as  the  portico,  all 
covered  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  to  which  the  light  enters 
through  small  holes  in  the  walls :  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite 
dark.     In  the  corner  of  it  is  the  door,  which  leads  to  the  roof 
by  a  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  figures  in 
basso  relievo.     On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built 
a  village,  but  it  is  all  in  ruins,  as  no  one  now  lives  there* 
Mr.  Belzoni  descended  into  some  apartments  on  the  east  side 
of  the  temple,  and  saw  the  famous  zodiac  on  the  ceil'ng.    On 
the  left,  there  is  a  small  temple  surrounded  by  columns.     In 
the  inside  is  a  figure  of  Isis  sitting  with  Orus  in  her  lap,  and 
other  female  figures,  each   with  a  child  in  her  arms.    The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Typhon. 
The  gallery  or  portico,  that  surrounds  the  temple,  is  filled 
up  with  rubbish  to  a  great  height,  and  walls  of  unburnt  bricks 
have  been  raised  from  one  column  to  another.     Farther  on, 
in  a  right  line  with  the  propylseon,  are  the  remains  of  an 
hypaethral  temple,  which  form  a  square  of  twelve  columns, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  wall,  except  at  the  door- way, 
which  fronts  the  propylaeon.    The  eastern  wall  of  the  great 
temple  is  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  intaglio  relevato  :  they 
are  perfectly  finished :  the  female  figures  are  about  four  feet 
high,  disposed  in  different  compartments.     Behin^l  the  tem- 
ple is  a  small  Egyptian  building,  quite  detached  from  the 
P.  V.  24.  4  C 
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largo  edifice,  and  from  its  construction  appeared  to  have  been 
the  habitation  of  the  priests.  At  some  distance  from  the 
great  temple  ^re  the  foundations  of  another  not  so  large  as 
the  firsrt. 

Having  continued  the  exan.ination  of  these  superb  ruins 
as  long  as  time  would  permit,  the  party  returned  to  the  Nile. 
Here  u  considerable  number  of  persons  assembled  and  sur- 
rounded the  interpreter,  a  report  having  become  current  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  pluce ;  and  they  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  him  to  be  taken  from  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  at  the  time  the  French  army  lay  here,  a  youth 
belonging  to  this  place  accompanied  them ;  and  the  inter- 
preter having  in  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  the 
inhabitants  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  French  army,  they 
immediately  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  same  person. 
Although  he  himself  assured  them  to  the  contrary  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  of  their  error,  and  declared  that  their  coun- 
tryman should  not  be  taken  from  them,  for  that  he  had 
passed  already  too  much  of  his  time  among  the  Christian 
dogs,  an  appellation  which  they  affix  to  persons  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  -The  mother  of  the  boy  who  had  joined  the 
French  army  was  fortunately  still  alive,  although  she  resided 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  them.  However  as  no 
other  terms  would  pacify  them,  she  was  at  length  sent  for, 
and  on  her  arrival  together  with  another  son,  she  vtry  quickly 
satisfied  her  neighbours  that  he  was  not  her  child,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  depart.  During  the  time  of  this  uncertainty 
liowever,  the  interpretei  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  liberally  supplied  witli  fruits,  milk,  bread  and 
other  refreshments,  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the 
intimacy  which  they  insisted  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
them. 

On  the  22nd,  they  arrived  vt  Luxor,  and  for  tbe  first  time 
saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Of  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
of  the  buildings  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholds, 
no  modern  buildings  are  capable  of  conveying  a  just  idea. 
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Such  is  the  difference,  not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form, 
proportion,  and  construction,  that  even  the  pencil  can  con- 
vey but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.     It  appeared  like  entering 
a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs 
of  their  former  existence.     The  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to 
the  traveller  at  once,  one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of 
Egyptian  grandeur.    The  extensive  propylseon,  with  the  two 
obelisks,  and  colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groups 
of  enormous  columns-  the  variety  of  apartments  and  the 
sanctuary  it  contains  ;  the  beautiful  ornaments  which  adorn 
every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns ;  the  battles  on  the  pro- 
pylaeon,  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  cause  in  the  astonish  >d 
traveller  an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.     On  the 
north  side  of  Thebes  the  towering  remains  that  project  a 
great  height  above  the  wood  of  palm  trees,  will  call  his  atten- 
tion to  such  an  assemblage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
ohelisks,   colossi,    sphynxes,    portals  and  other  astonishing 
objects,    as   will    be    at   once    beyond    the    possibility   of 
description.     On  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,    the  temples 
ofGournou,   Memnonium,   and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the 
extent  of  the  great  city  on  this  side.    The  unrivalled  colos- 
sal figures   in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the   rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  tlu? 
kings,   with  their  paintings,   sculptures,  mummies,  sarcho- 
phagi,  figures,  &c.  are  all  objects  of  the  greatest  admiration  ; 
and  the  traveller  will  be  led  to  wonder  how  a  nation,  which 
was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  such  stupendous  edifices,  could 
so  far  fall  into  oblivion,  that  even  their  language  and  writings 
are  now  totally  unknown. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  various  other  objects  which 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  and  man  of  taste,  thev 
examined  the  colossal  bust  that  was  intended  to  be  removed. 
Fourteen  poles  had  been  brought  from  Cairo  to  lay  the  bust 
on,  iind  part  of  them  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  car,  on 
which  it  was  to  be  placed.     Being  at  this  time  far  distant 
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from  the  boat  which  had  brought  them  up  the  Nile,  they 
took  up  their  residence  in  a  portion  of  the  buildings  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  accom- 
panied her  husband,  manifested  a  disposition  to  conform  to 
the  privations  and  indifferent  accommodations  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  with  as  great  a  readiness  as  her  husband. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Nile  annually  inun- 
dates the  country,  and  it  would  in  that  case  have  been  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  bust  this  season ;  and  this  induced  Mr. 
Belzoni  to  use  every  effort  to  quicken  the  conveyance  of  the 
bust.     i.     .       ,  ;  ■  ■■  i      •■';-'":'►  . 

On  the  24th  of  July,  he  went  to  the  Cacheff  of  Erments 
to  obtain  an  order  to  the  Caimakan  of  Gournou  and  Agalta 
to  procure  eighty  Arabs,  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  bust 
of  youfig  Memnon.  He  received  him  with  that  politeness 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Turks,  even  when  they  do  not  mean 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  comply  with  a  person's  wishes,  and 
which  often  deceives  a  traveller,  who  only  en  passant  takes 
coffee,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  away.  There  are  exceptions 
among  them,  as  there  are  among  the  Christians  of  Europe; 
but  in  general  the  protestations  of  friendship  and  partiality 
for  a  person,  whom  they  never  saw  before,  is  so  common 
among  them,  that  at  last  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
no  reliance  is  placed  on  it,  except  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  country. 

He  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  get  the  Arabs 
to  work.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him  he  relied  on  his  word,  and 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  behave(J  in  a  manner 
conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  Bashaw,  he  would  receive  a 
present  accordingly.  -"au  '-■  t  '    : 

All  the  promises  made  by  the  Cacheff  were  only  so  many 
attempts  to  deceive.  Several  fellahs,  or  persons  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  might  have  been  procured,  but  tney  dared  not 
assist  without  permission  from  the  Cacheff  or  some  person 
in  authority,  however  desirous  they  might  be  of  earning 
money.    After  repeated  efforts  and  solicitations,  the  Cacheff 
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(lid,  on  the  27tb,  send  a  few  men  to  aid  him  in  bis  attempt. 
Mr.  Belzoni  a^eed  to  pay  tliem  thirty  paras  a  day,  which 
sura  was  about  the  value  of  four-pence  halfpenny  of  British 
oioney.  This  beina^  considerably  more  than  the  wages 
usually  paid,  many  more  fellahs  entered  upon  the  work. 
The  car  which  was  built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  colossal 
bust  being  now  ready,  the  work  began.  Upon  seeing  it 
move  they  all  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  said  some  spirit  moved 
it;  and  noticing  that  Mr.  Belzoni  was  making  marks  as  they 
supposed;  he  being  at  this  time  writing,  they  all  concluded 
that  by  some  talismanic  charm  he  had  caused  the  head  to 
move,  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  effect  of  their  own 
efforts.  By  means  of  four  leavers  he  raised  the  bust,  so  as 
to  leave  a  vacancy  under  it  to  introduce  the  car ;  and,  after 
it  was  slowly  lodged  on  this,  the  car  was  raised  in  the' front, 
with  the  bust  on  it,  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  rollers  underneath. 
The  same  operation  being  performed  at  the  back,  the  colos- 
sus was  readily  pulled  up.  Men  were  stationed  with  levers 
each  side  of  the  car,  to  assist  occasionally,  if  the  colossus 
should  turn  to  either  side.  In  this  manner  he  kept  it  safe 
from  falling,  and  by  this  means  removed  it  the  distance  of 
several  yards  from  its  original  place. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  sent  an  Arab  to  Cairo  with  intelligence 
that  the  bust  had  begun  its  journey  towards  Great  Britain. 
When  the  Arabs  found  that  they  received  money  for  the 
removal  of  what  appeared  to  them  only  a  stone,  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  filled  with  gold  in  the 
inside,  and  that  ia  thing  of  such  value  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni  himself,  so  overpowered 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  day  to  rest  and  recover 
his  strength.  They  continued  daily  moving  the  head  towards 
the  Nile,  advancing  sometimes  one  hundred  yards  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  vards  each  dav,  nntil  the 
the  5th  of  August,  by  which  timo  they  were  nearly  advanced 
over  the  lands,  which  if  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
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river  wonld  have  stopped  their  progress  for  tliat  season. 
Anticipating  a  successful  end  to  his  efforts,  Mr.  Beizoni  was 
surprised  to  find^  on  the  morning  of  th^  sixth,  that  none  of 
the  fellahs  came  to  his  assistance.  The  persons  who  had 
been  left  during  the  night  to  guard  the  head,  informed  iiim 
that  the  Caimakan,  or  head  officer  of  the  neighbourhood,  hud 
■forbidden  the  fellahs  to  work  any  longer  for  the  Christiiid 
dogs.  The  spot  where  the  head  lay  being  expected  to  be 
under  water  in  a  very  few  days;  and  in  this  case.  inde. 
pendent  of  being  obliged  to  wait  till  another  season,  the 
head  would  naturally  be  sunk  deep  into  the  earth  or  mud. 
Finding  that  the  Caimakan  was  gone  to  Luxor,  he  set  out 
to  find  him,  accompanied  by  a  Janizary  whom  he  kept  in  his 
service.  Having  found  him,  the  Caimakan  treated  him  witli 
great  insolence ;  and  hoping  by  long  forbearance  to  concili- 
ate him,  Mr.  Belzoni  restrained  his  anger  and  shewed  a 
spirit  of  submission  and  conciliation  which  only  increased 
the  haughty  demeanour  of  the  Caimakan.  Presuming  on 
Mr.  Belzoni's  forbearance,  he  attempted  to  put  his  hands  on 
liini,  which  he  resisted.  He  then  became  more  violent,  and 
drew  his  swcwd.  Having  received  a  good  lesson  at  Cairo 
from  another  Albanian  like  himself,  Mr.  Belzoni  gave  him 
no  leisure  to  execute  his  purpose,  but  instantly  seized  and 
disarmed  him,  placed  his  hands  on  his  stomach,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  his  superiority,  in  point  of  strength,  by  keep- 
ing him  firm  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  pistols  and  sword, 
which  he  had  thrown  on  the  ground,  were  taken  up  by  the 
Janizary ;  and  after  giving  the  fellow  a  good  shaking,  Mr. 
Belzoni  took  possession  of  them,  and  told  him,  that  he 
should  send  them  to  Cairo,  to  show  the  Bashaw  in  what 
manner  his  orders  were  respected.  The  Caioiakan  followed 
him  towards  the  boat,  and  was  no  iiooner  out  of  the  crowd 
than  he  began  to  be  quite  humble,  and  talk  of  matters  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  He  then  said,  that  the  order  he  had 
given  to  the  fellahs  not  to  work  he  had  received  from  the 
Cachctl'  himself,  and  it  could  not  be  expected,  that,  being 
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only  a  Ca'makan,  he  could  disobey  iiis  superior.  It  is  in 
tills  way  only  the  true  churacter  of  these  people  can  be 
known. 

Mr.  Belzoni  then  hastened  to  Erments  to  tlie  CuchefT, 
who  had  many  of  his  principal  officers,  and  several  Hadgees 
and  Santons  at  dinner  with  him,  it  being  the  tirna  of  Rama- 
dan. The  custom  of  these  Turkish  travellers,  at  this  season,  is 
to  live  at  great  men's  tables.    There  were  about  thirty.   The 
dinner  was  prepared  in  a  field  before  the  house,  as  no  room 
Nvitliin  it  could  contain  so  many  persons.     A  •  old  carpet, 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  was  spread  on  the 
ground.     They  were  just  going  to  begin  their  repast,  the 
hour  of  dining  being  always  a  little  after  sunset  during  the 
festival  of  Ramadan,  as  they  are  then  not  allowed  to  eat  till 
the  sun  has  wholly  disappeared.     The  Cacheff  received  him 
very  politely,  and  invited  him  to  dine.     Accordingly  they 
sat  all  round   the   carpet,   on    the   ground.     The  Turkish 
cookery  does  not  always  suit  an  European  palate ;  but  there 
are  a  few  dishes,  that  are  equally  agreeable  with  our  own ; 
particularly  mutton  roasted  on  a  wooden  pole,  at  a  wood  fire. 
They  have  a  particular  way  of  cooking  it,  putting  it  on  the 
fire  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  and  before  it  has  lost  its 
natural  warmth ;  and  in  this  way  it  has  a  particukr  Havour, 
quite  agreeable  to  the  taste.    The  soldiers  and  Hadgees 
tucked  up  their  large  sleeves,  and  with  naked  arms  dipped 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hands  into  the  various  dishes.  They 
never  employ  the  left  hand  in  eating,  nor  do  they  eat  much 
out  of  one  dish,  but  taste  of  all  that  are  within  theur  reach. 
They  always  finish  their  dinner  with  pilau,  and  seldom  drink 
while  eating.     They  wash  immediately  after,  and  pipes  and 
coffee  being  served  all  round,  they  begin  to  converse  on  their 
usual  topics,  horses,  arms,  saddles,  or  dress. 

At  a  proper  opportunity  he  requested  the  Cacheff  to  give 
an  order  for  the  fellahs  to  proceed  with  the  operations  the 
next  morning.  He  answered  with  indifference,  that  they 
must  work  in  the  fields  for  the  Bashaw,  and  that  he  could 
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not  Sparc  one ;  but  tiiat,  if  Mr.  Belzoni  would  wait  till  the 
next  season,  he  mijii^lit  have  as  many  as  lie  liked.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  told  the  Cacheft'  that  he  should  immediately  proceed  to 
Luxor  to  obtain  some  helpers,  and  ^hen  the  Cacheft'  would 
lose  the  merit  of  his  assistance.  Among  other  thic^  ob< 
served  that  he  had  sent  to  Cairo  for  a  very  handsoijiie  pair 
of  pistols  which  he  intended  io  present  to  him.  In  an  in- 
stant  the  Cacheff  declared  th»^  he  should  have  his  request, 
and  directed  a  firman  or  order  t^  be  made  out,  and  which  he 
instantly  signed,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  took  his  leave. 

Having  given  the  firman  to  the  sheik  or  officer,  the  fellahs 
•were  soon  ready  to  their  work,  and  on  the  8th  they  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  no  danger  of  delay  would  arise  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  on  the  12th  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Besides  their  promised  payment  he 
gave  the  Arabs  a  bakshis,  or  present,  of  one  piastre  each, 
equal  to  sixpence  English,  with  which  they  were  exceed- 
ing'y  pleased.  No  labour  hardly  can  be  compared  to  their 
exertions ;  the  hard  task  they  had  to  drag  suck  a  weight, 
the  heavy  poles  they  were  obliged  to  carry  to  use  as  levers, 
and  the  continual  replacing  the  rollers,  with  the  extreme 
heat  and  dust,  were  more  than  any  European  could  have 
withstood :  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  during  all  the 
days  of  this  exertion,  it  being  Ramadan,  they  never  ate  or 
drank  till  after  sunset. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  sent  a  courier  to  Cairo  to  inform  the 
English  consul  of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
re  (Uesting  him  to  send  a  boat  proper  to  convey  the  colossus 
down,  as  none  were  then  to  be  procured  in  Upper  Egypt. 
As  it  would  be  several  days  before  the  messenger  returned, 
Mr.  Belzoni  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  for  an  excur- 
sion up  the  Nile.  Hitherto  he  had  always  appointed  two 
persons  at  all  times  to  remain  with  the  bust;  he  now,  how- 
ever, surrounded  it  aiso  with  an  embankment  of  earth  for 
greater  security,  and  then  sending  bis  Irish  lad  to  Cairo,  and 
discharging  the   carpenter,  for  whose  service   he   had  no 
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longer  any  occasion,  he  set  out  accompanied  by  one  Janizary 
and  the  interpreter.  On  the  second  day  they  arrived  at 
Esne,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Khalil  Bey,  a  governor  ' 
of  part  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  seated  on  a  sofa  made  of 
eurth,  which  wan  covered  with  a  line  carpet,  and  satin  cu- 
shions, and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  hi.s  officers.  Ah 
it  might  be  possible  tliat  Mr.  Belzoni  would  proceed  into 
Nubia,  he  obtained  from  Khalil  Bey  a  letter  to  Osseyn 
Cacheff,  a  prince  in  Nubia.  Some  conversation  afterwards 
took  place  on  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  surmount, 
and  persons  he  might  probably  meet  with.  He  then  took 
coffee  and  smoked  a  few  pipes ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave 
and  proceeded  to  the  boat.  !    .  ,  ;  j  . . 

On  the  20th  they  passed  Elethias  with  a  strong  wind,  and 
arrived  at  Edfu.  The  temple  here  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Tentyra  in  point  of  preservation,  and  is  superior  in 
magnitude.  The  propylaeon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
of  any  in  Egypt :  it  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  colossal 
figures  of  intaglio  relevato,  and  contains  several  apartments 
in  the  interior,  which  receive  light  by  square  apertures  in  the 
side.  Here  is  one  of  those  curious  subjects  of  inquiry,  which 
have  never  yet  been  explained.  The  square  hole's,  or  win- 
dows, viewed  from  the  inside  of  the  chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  these  apartments, 
or  to  hold  some  particular  ornaments  or  en^blems,  placed  in 
them  occasionally  on  festival  days ;  consequently,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  they  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  the 
building  ;  yet,  on  the  outside,  these  very  windows  come 
in  contact  with  the  colossal  figures  which  are  sculptured  on  the 
walls;  and  part  of  these  appear  as  if  cut  off  where  the  win- 
dows have  been  made  ;  so  that,  from  the  appearance  on  the 
outside,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  apertures  were  formed 
after  the  building  was  finished.  The  pronaos  is  very  wide, 
and  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such  perfection, 
though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts.  The  portico 
is  e  if>o  magnificent ;  but,  unfortunately,  throe-fourths  of  it  its 
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covered  with  rubhisli.    The  Fellalis  have  built  part  of  their 
village  OD  the  top  of  it,  us  well  as  ntables  for  cattle,  &c. 
The  temple  is  surrounded  liy  u  high  thick  wall,  which  extends 
from  each  sido  of  the  propyheon,  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole 
building.     Not  only  the  temple,  but  every  part  of  the  wall, 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.     On  the  Hide  wall 
of  the  pronaos  is  seen  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  which  is  de- 
•cribed  by  Hamilton,  seated  on  a  full-blown  lotus,  with  his 
finger  on  hb  lips,  us  in  the  minor  temple  at  Tentyru ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wall  is  the  figure  of  un  unicorn.     This  is 
one  of  the  few  figures  of  beasts  to  be  observed  in  Egypt.  The 
Hephaiiiis  to  be  seen  only  in  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Isis,  in  the  island  of  Philoe ;  the  horse,  as  an  hieroglyphic, 
is  on  the  northern  exterior  wall  at  Medinet  Abuo ;  and  the 
cameleopard  is  on  the  wall  of  the  sekos  of  the  Memnonium, 
and  on  the  baclc  of  the  temple  at  Ermenfs.     On  looking  at 
an  edifice  of  such  magnitude,  workmanship,  and  antiquity, 
inhabited  by  a  half  savage  people,  whose  huts  are  stuck  against 
it,  not  unlike  wasps'  nests,  and  to  contrast  their  filthy  clothes 
with  these  sacred  images,  that  once  were  so  highly  venerated, 
makes  one  strongly  feel  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  state  of  Egypt.     The  minor  temple  is  but  of 
imall  dimensions.     It  had  a  portico  in  the  front ;  nothing  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  but  fragments  of  columns  buried  in  the 
rubbish.    Some  say  that  this  temple  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ; 
but  there  is  as  much  reison  to  suppose  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Typhon,  as  that  the  temple  at  Tentyra  was  dedicated  to 
Isis.    The  square  capitals  on  the  columns  at  Tentyra  are 
adorned  with  beadii  of  Isis ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
circumstances  that  indicate  the  deity  to  whom  the   temple 
was  dedicated.     In  the  temple  at  Edfu  the  figure  of  Typhon 
is  placed  on  the  capitals  in  a  similar  tnanner ;  and  though 
there  are  representations  of  the  beneficent  deeds  of  nature  on 
the  wall9,  these  may  have  been  placed  there  by  way  of  con- 
trast, to  elucidate  the  power  of  the  destroying  god.  Farther  on 
to  the  south  is  part  of  a  Duilding,  which  no  doubt  was  a  second 
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propylaphW,  fls  It  fnfciis  the  one  row  stunding.  Farther  still 
is  a  Rinall  toinple,  ahnoHt  unnoticed  by  travellers,  whi«'h  ha» 
iin  avrnun  of  sphinxes  leading  in  n  right  line  towards  the 
preat  temple.  The  sphii.  <ces,  several  of  which  onr  traveller 
cleared  from  the  stirrounding  sand,  have  a  lion's  body  and 
female  head  as  large  as  life.  There  are  vast  heaps  of  ruins 
all  round  these  temples,  and  many  relics  of  ant.quity  are 
probably  buried  there. 

Arriving  near  Assouan,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  they  went 
to  see  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  where  they  observed  many 
grottos,  which  had  served  as  chapels  fur  the  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  convent  was  formed  of  several  small  arched 
t-ells-  separate  from  each  other;  and  commanded  a  very  pleas- 
ing view  of  the  cataract,  Assouan,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Nile.  One  of  the  Arabian  traditions  relating  to  this  place, 
is  worth  notice  :  ' 

There  is  in  this  spot,  say  the  Arabs,  great  treasure,  left  by 
an  ancient  Inng  of  the  country,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  on  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians.  He 
was  so  avaricious,  that  he  did  not  leave  his  family  any  thing 
to  live  on ;  and  he  was  in  close  friendship  with  the  magician. 
whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  treasure  till  his  return. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  his  relations  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  treasure :  the  magician  resisted,  was 
killed  in  the  defence  of  his  charge,  and  changed  to  an 
enormous  serpent,  which  devoured  all  his  assailants.  The 
king  is  not  yet  returned,  but  the  serpent  still  keeps  watch 
over  the  treasure ;  and  once  every  night,  at  a  particular  po- 
sition of  the  stars,  he  comes  out  of  the  caves,  with  a  power- 
ful light  on  his  heao,  which  blinds  all  that  attempt  to  look  at 
it.  He  is  of  an  enormous  size;  descends  to  the  Nile, 
where  he  drinks ;  and  then  returns  to  his  cave,  to  watch  the 
treasure  till  the  king  returns. 

The  Aga  paid  the  party  a  visit,  attended  by  his  whole  train 
of  courtiers,  in  their  rags  and  finery.  They  were  all  clad  in 
their  gala  attire,  as  this  was  their  grand  feast  of  the  Ra- 
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madan.  The  motley  confused  nianner  in  vhich  this  great 
divan  was  decorated  was  curious;  one  had  a  new  tunic  of 
their  brown  cloth,  and  a  ragged  turban;  another  had  a 
fine  tu.rban,  and  a  ragged  tunic ;  a  third  without  turban  or 
tunic,  had  a  fine  red  woollen  shawl  round  his  body ;  the  Aga 
himself  was  uncommonly  dirty  and  showy,  being  dressed  in 
green  and  red,  and  without  a  shirt  on  his  back.  He  came 
onboard  with  all  his  suite.         ,        ...,*:  i.z-    ;       ■'■ 

Onthe28tb,  they  passed  several  ruins  on  the  hank  of  the 
Nile.  The  Reis  to  whom  the  boat  belonged,  and  the  sailors, 
went  on  shore  at  a  village,  leaving  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
zoni  and  the  interpreter  in  the  boat.  Soon  after  they  were 
gone,  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  towards  the  boat  and 
appeared  to  examine  it  with  close  attention.  After  this 
they  all  retired.  Soon,  however,  a  party  were  observed 
approaching  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  Alarmed  rather 
by  their  appearance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belzoni  and  the  inter- 
preter armed  themselves  with  pistols  and  stood  upon  their 
guard.  The  natives  entered  their  boat,  and  mad  e  towards 
Mr.  Belzoni,  who  by  signs  desired  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  they  understood  not  their  language.  Disregarding 
his  motions  they  came  close,  and  he  resisted  the  foremost 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  presented  a  pistol  at 
him,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  certainly  fire 
if  he  persisted  in  his  attempt.  This  checked  them  for  a  time, 
and  the  Reis  and  crew  appearing  in  sight,  thev  thought 
proper  to  withdraw. 

On  the  29th,  landing  at  a  place  near  which  stood  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  they  immediately  entered  it,  but 
on  coming  out  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  the  natives  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  They  de- 
manded to  be  paid  for  permission  to  come  out;  but  Mr. 
Belzoni  replied  that  he  would  not  suffer  money  to  be  taken 
from  himself  by  such  conduct,  but  that  he  would  make  them 
such  presents  as  he  thought  proper  if  they  did  not  o])pose 
him ;  and  instantly  moving  forward  with  a  determined  step. 
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they  gave  way  and  let  the  party  pass.  The  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  Gyrshe  and  entered  a  small  temple,  the 
floors  of  which  had  mostly  been  dug  up,  probably  in  search 
of  treasure.  The  natives  were  rather  rough  in  their  manners, 
but  were  easily  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  soap,  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  paras.  Here  they  bought  some  gargadan, 
a  grain  about  the  size  of  a  small  shot,  which  the  Nubians  use 
as  coffee.  It  is  a  good  substitute  where  no  coffee  is  to  be 
had,  and  is  much  cheaper.  A  little  above  this  place  is  a 
dangerous  passage  of  the  Nile,  a  chain  of  rocks  running 
across  the  river,  and  making  it  very  alarming,  when  the 
waters  are  low ;  but  as  they  were  now  high,  it  was  passed 
without  danger.  '.T-.r  :  -'  ■ .  ;  -n"-  ■  >^  ..,...,, 
On  the  1st  of  September  they  arrived  at  Korosko.  The 
Reis  caught  some  cameleons.  These  creatures  feed  on  rice, 
or  on  flies.  They  bit  off  each  others  legs.  They  swim 
faster  than  they  can  crawl.  It  was  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  alive,  but  without  success.  On  the  .5th  they  arrived  at 
Deir,  the  principal  town  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  houser;  are 
not  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  are  built  principally  of 
earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  stones.  Mr.  Belzoni 
waited  on  Hassan  Cacheff,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who 
desired  to  know  his  business.  He  replied,  that  their  party 
were  desirous  of  examining  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
This  the  Cacheff  said  would  not  be  practicable,  as  at  this 
time  they  were  at  war  with  the  people  who  occupied  the 
territories  higher  up  the  country.  He  made  inquiry  if  any 
presents  were  intended  to  be  made  to  him,  and  being  given 
to  understand  that  the  party  had  but  little,  but  that  they 
would  spare  him  part  of  their  store  of  coffee,  soap  and  to- 
bacco, and  he  appeared  satisfied.  He  also  gave  the  Cacheff  a 
large  looking  glass  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased.  There  were  several  of  his  people  who  had  not  seen 
a  looking-glass  before,  and  it  astonished  them  greatly.  The 
Cacheff  was  never  tired  of  admiring  his  bear-like  face ;  and 
all  his  attendants  behind  liin)  strove  to  get  a  peep  at  their 
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o^vn  chocolate  beatity,  laughing,  and  much  pleased  with  it. 
Tlie  Cacheff  gave  it,  not  without  fear,  to  one  of  tliem,  with  a 
strict  charge  to  be  careful  not  to  break  it. 

The  Esquimaux  are  said  to  be  very  filthy  in  their  food 
but  these  people  were  not  unlike  Ihem  in  that  respect.  I 
they  killed  a  sheep,  the  intrails  were  opened,  and  pieces  were 
dipped  into  the  water  and  eaten  raw.  The  head  and  feet 
with  the  skin  on,  wool,  hoofs,  and  all,  were  put  into  a  pot 
to  be  V.alf-boiled,  when  they  drank  the  broth^  and  devoured 
the  rest.   '        '       ^.  .<.,- .--/V:'^   -V  ,  '^^  '  '  -'     ■■"  m.:-^     ' 

On  reaching  Paras,  Chey  went  to  see  the  temples  of 
Ybsambul.  Crossing  the  Nile  exactly  opposite,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  having  full  views  of  them  at  a 
di'^tance.  In  the  front  of  the  minor  temple  are  six  colossal 
figures,  which  make  a  better  appearance  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  They  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  are  hewn  out  of 
the  rock ;  as  is  also  the  large  temple,  which  has  one  figure  of 
an  enormous  size,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  only  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  sand.  The  sand  from  the  north  3ide, 
accumulated  by  the  wind  on  the  rock  above  the  temple,  and 
which  had  gradually  descended  towards  its  front,  choked  the 
entrance,  and  buried  two  thirds  of  it,  so  that  the  hope  of 
opening  its  entrance  vanished ;  for  the  amazing  accumulation 
of  sand  was  such,  that  it  appeared  an  impossibility  ever  to 
reach  the  door. 

The  Cacheff  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  authority.  He 
seizes  on  the  property  of  any  person  at  his  pleasure,  and  the 
life  of  his  people  is  subject  entirely  to  him.  The  son  of  the 
Cacheff,  who  exercised  authority  here  at  this  time,  desired 
to  know  what  gave  occasion  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Belzoni  and 
his  people.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  a 
letter  to  his  father  from  his  uncle  and  that  he  came  into  the 
country  in  search  of  ancient  stones.  He  laughed,  and  said 
that  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen  another  man,  who 
came  in  search  of  treasure,  and  took  away  a  great  deal  of 
gold  in   his  boai ;  and  that  he  supposed  they  came  for  the 
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same  purpose,  for  what  could  they  want  with  stone,  ifitwero 
not  that  he  was  able  to  procure  gold  for  thorn. 

Mr.  Belzoni  proposed  to  have  the  place  opened,  and  on 
a  promise,  that,  if  he  succeeded,  the  Cacheff  should  receive 
a  bakshis,  he  consented  on  his  own  part ;  but  still  he  said  his 
father  remained  to  be  persuaded,,  and  then  people  to  be  pro- 
cured, who  would  work  at  such  a  place  witliout  fearing"  harm 
from  the  devil.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him,  that  those  who  worked 
would  gain  money.  "  What  money  do  you  mean?"  said  he, 
-'  money  from  Mahomet  AU,  Bashaw  of  Cairo?  What  can 
we  do  with  it?  we  cannot  buy  any  thing  here,  or  at  Don- 
rrola."  It  appeared  that  they  had  little  notion  of  commerce, 
and  that  what  produce  they  carry  to  Cairo,  Siout,  or  Esne, 
they  exchange  for  other  articles,  which  they  send  to  the 
southern  country  of  Nubia,  and  never  receive  any  money 
for  it. 

Mr.  Belzoni  produced  a  piastre,  and  showed  it  to  some  of 
the  people :  one  of  them  took  the  piastre,  and  after  looking 
at  it  for  some  time,  asked  who  would  give  any  thing  for 
that  small  piece  of  metal.  "  Any  one,"  said  Mr.  Belzoni, 
"  will  give  a  measure  of  dhourra  for  it,  quite  enough  for  a 
man  to  eat  in  three  days."  **  That  may  be  so  in  your 
country,"  replied  he  ;  **  but  here,  no  one  will  give  six  grains 
of  dhourra  for  so  small  a  bit  of  iron."  Mr.  Belzoni  told 
him,  if  he  went  on  board  his  boat,  and  presented  it  to  any 
one  there,  he  would  get  for  it  dhourra  enough  to  suffice  him 
for  the  time  mentioned.  Off  he  ran  like  a  deer,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  the  dhourra  folded  in  a  rag 
fastened  to  his  waist.  •    '  'i      '    -' ;     * 

Being  very  desirous  to  see  the  cataracts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Belzoni,  with  the  Janizary  and  interpreter,  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  day  would  permit,  so  as  to  return  in  proper  time 
to  the  boat  at  night.  They  had  many  views  of  the  cataract, 
and  in  different  directions.  It  is  a  flat  country,  except  a 
few  rocks  that  project  here  and  there,  particularly  at  the 
river's  side,  but  thdy  are  of  small  dimensions.     Towards 
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the  desert  they  saw  several  wild  antelopes,  which  kept  at  a 
great  distance.  As  the  Nile  was  high,  the  current  had  not 
so  great  a  fall  as  when  it  is  low ;  but  the  cataract  is  not 
navigable  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  rock  forming  this 
cataract  differs  from  that  of  the  first,  for  here  is  no  granite, 
but  a  kind  of  black  marble  quite  as  hard. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  they  took  on  board 
two  men  of  the  island,  to  pilot  them  towards  the  cataract  as 
far  as  the  boat  could  go,  and  then  to  show  the  way  to  pro< 
ceed.  Several  o?  the  wbmen  came  to  see  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
who  made  them  presents  of  glass  bead-necklaces,  with 
which  they  were  wonderfully  pleased  ;  though,  as  it  is  their 
custom  to  take  all,  and  give  nothing,  they  did  not  even 
return  thanks  for  what  they  received;  but  took  their  pre- 
sents, laughed,  and  ran  away  immediately. 

The  Cacheff's  house  was  adorned  with  an  old  mat  spread 
on  the  ground  as  casual,  a  water  jar,  and  a  chain  with  two 
hooks  made  in  a  particular  manner.  This  was  that  same 
Osseyn,  who  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  that  caused  Mr. 
Burckhardt  to  return  from  Tinareh.  He  was  about  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  stout  and 
robust,  and  able  to  support  the  charge  he  was  born  to  hold. 
He  was  surrounded  by  thirty  men,  all  armed,  some  with 
matchlock  guns  and  long  swords,  and  some  with  spears  and 
shields  instead  of  guns.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long  tunic 
down  to  his  feet,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth,  with  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  to  which  his  sword,  flint,  and  steel  were 
attachcid.  Over  his  shoulder  he  had  a  long  shawl,  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  tunic,  thrown  partly  over  his  head,  so 
as  to  cover  it  from  the  sun.  He  had  also  a  red  turban,  and 
on  his  feet  a  pair  of  ragged  shoes.  Notwithstanding  his 
dress,  there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  him,  which  dis- 
tinguished hira  at  once  above  all  the  rest.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  even  among  barbarians  greats  respect  is 
paid  to  superiors;  and  those  very  men,  who  would  murder 
a  fellow  creature  in  a  difference  about  a  few  pipes  of  to- 
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hacco,  almost  tremble  »t  the  frown  of  a  singlf  and  some- 
times harmless  old  man.  His  inquiries  iwucerning  Mr.  Bel- 
?,oni  were  very  minute.  Mr.  Belzoni  brougiit  the  affair  of 
the  temple  forward,  which  did  not  a  little  surprise  him.  He 
said  he  knew  the  entrance  into  the  temple  very  well ;  that 
the  round  ball  on  the  large  head  was  the  door  of  the  great 
Dere,  as  he  named  it,  and  if  removed  any  one  could  immedi- 
ately enter.  This  round  ball  was  no  other  than  the  globe  on 
the  head  of  the  hawk-headed  Osiris,  which  stood  over  the 
door.  4t  first  he  stated  the  great  .difficulty,  if  not  impossibi- 
lity of  opening  this  place;  and  at  last,  when  Mr.  Belzoni 
had  removed  these  obstacles,  he  received  a  promise,  that  if 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  in  the  temple  any  gold,  he  should  have 
half.  To  this  Mr.  Belzoni  agreed,  on  condition  that  if  he 
found  only  stones,  they  should  be  all  his  own  property. 
The  €acheff  immediately  assented,  for  he  said  he  wanted  no 
stones. 

Next  morniiig  they  went  to  Ybsambul.  Having  presented 
to  Daoud  the  letter  from  his  father,  he  sent  for  the  men  who 
were  intended  to  work.  These  people  were  complete  sa- 
vages, and  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  labour. 
They  had  changed  their  minds  since  Mr.  Belzoni  was  last  there ; 
and,  though  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Cacheff,  they  would 
not  work.  All  persuasion  was  of  no  avail;  first,  because 
they  were  not  inclined  to  such  labour ;  secondly,  they  did 
not  know  the  value  of  money,  ^.  At  last  Mr.  Belzoni  pre- 
tended to  give  up  his  project,  and  go  away.  When  the  Ca- 
chcii'  saw  that  he  meant  to  go,  and  that  he  should  lose  many 
a  good  present*  he  began  to  talk  to  them ;  and  at  last,  with 
much  difficulty,  reduced  the  payment  to  one  half  of  what  they 
had  demanded  before.  On  Mr.  Belzoni  agreeing  to  this, 
they  immediately  insisted,  that  he  should  employ  as  many  as 
they  chose.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stated,  thirty  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  they  would  not  hear  of  less 
than  an  hundred.  At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  he  should 
take  forty  men,  who  were  to  be  at  the  bark  before  the  sun 
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ro-se  next  morning,  as  it  was  iieiily  two  miles  from  tlie  vil- 
lage  to  the  temple. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning  in  expectation  of  seeing  (lie 
people  whom  he  was  to  employ,  Mi*.  Belzoni  was  f-urprised 
that  not  one  made  his  appearance.  On  going  in  search  uf 
them,  some  few  at  last  made  their  appearance.  They  pro- 
tended  that  they  had  seen  a  Bedoween,  and  feared  that  they 
should  be  killed  or  taken  captives.  Thoy  now  proceeded  to 
remove  the  sand  and  earth  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
temple,  and  expressed  their  expectation  that  much  gold,  and 
many  jewels  would  be  found  in  the  place.  Concluding  that 
such  an  opinion  would  stimulate  their  efforts,  Mr.  Belzoni  did 
not  in  the  least  strive  to  alter  their  opinion.  On  the  10th 
the  Cacheflfbegan  to  start  many  objections,  and  to  state  many 
difficulties.  He  said  the  fellahs  would  not  work,  and  that 
they  said  it  was  useless  for  them  to  labour  hard  for  a  little 
money.  After  listening  to  many  other  trifling  excuses,  it  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Belzoni  that  a  handsome  present  to  the 
Cacheff  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficulties.  Being 
from  past  experience  led  to  see  that  they  never  are  satisfied 
with  whatever  they  receive,  but  were  always  contriving  to 
obtain  more  than  they  agree  for,  if  previously  paid,  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni only  assured  the  interpreter,  that  the  Cacheff,  and  him- 
self (the  interpreter,)  should  receive  a  good  bakshis  (present,} 
if  they  would  serve  him.  At  length  several  fellahs  agreed 
to  work,  and  on  the  20th  they  begun  again  to  proceed,  al- 
though the  exertions  made  were  not  to  much  effect.  The 
Cacheff)  with  his  attendants,  came  to  see  how  they  were 
proceeding,  and  said  he  intended  dining  with  them.  Mr. 
Belzoni  said  he  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  but  that  be 
had  nothing  except  boiled  rice,  unless  he  would  order  his 
people  to  kill  a  sheep,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  said  he  would 
gladly  pay  for.  They  consulted  about  who  could  afford  to 
part  with  a  sheep,  and  receive  piastres  in  payment,  and  at 
last  the  order  was  given  to  an  old  man,  who  had  five,  which 
was  a  greater  number  than  any  body  else.     When  the  sheep 
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wan  brought,  the  difficulty  was  to  5x  the  price  of  it.  Being 
the  first  ever  sold  for  money  in  that  pla^e,  to  put  a  high  price 
on  it  would  have  increased  the  value  of  sheep  in  general,  and 
consequently  would  have  been  against  the  interest  of  the  Ca- 
chefT;  for  when  he  receives  his  revenue  in  these  animals,  he 
sets  them  at  a  very  low  price,  that  he  may  have  the  more 
given  him.  To  estimate  it  at  a  low  price  would  be  worse 
for  it  would  be  against  them  all  in  the  exchange  of  sheep  for 
dhourra  with  the  other  villages.  Finding  it  a  dangerous  point 
to  decide,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  no  price  at  all 
should  be  put  upon  the  sheep,  but  that  the  man  should  make 
a  present  of  it,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  should  give  any  thing  he 
pleased  in  return.  To  prevent  any  standard  being  established 
from  what  he  gave  the  man,  he  paid  him  in  soap,  tobacco, 
and  salt. 

At  dinner  the  sheep  was  brought  in  pieces  in  two  wooden 
bowls,  and  the  Cacheff  and  his  attendants  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle  on  the  sand  near  the  temple.  The  extremities  of 
their  filthy  hands  were  soon  washed  in  the  liquor,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  whole  was  devoured.  Soon  after  dinner 
coflTee  was  brought  up  from  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Belxoni  want 
on  board  to  take  dinner  with  Mrs.  Bel^soni,  who  had  boiled 
rice  and  water  for  her  fare,  in  preference  to  the  chieftain^s 
mess  of  mutton.  In  a  short  time  the  Cacheff  approached, 
and  signified  his  wish  to  speak  to  him  in  secret.  The  great 
secret  was  this  :  on  the  night  before,  as  he  stood  on  the  bank 
close  to  the  boat,  he  saw  him  drinking  a  coffee  cup  of  red 
liquor  that  he  poured  out  of  a  bottle  ^  and  having  inqiuired 
what  it  was,  was  told  it  was  nebet  (wine).  Now  he  had  heard 
that  the  wine  of  the  English  was  much  better  than  what  they 
made  in  their  own  country  with  dates  ;  he  wished,  therefore, 
to  have  some  to  drink  also,  but  in  a  secret  way.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni had  a  few  bottles  left,  which  were  preserved  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions  ;  and  he  sent  the  interpreter  down  to  the 
boat  to  fetch  one.  When  the  wine  was  first  poured  out  into 
»  oup  and  presented  to  the  Cachetf,  he  sternly  looked  at  the 
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intt^rprctcr,  and  tuld  him  to  drink  first.  The  interpreter, 
who  was  a  Cc>|>t,  and  had  been  in  the  French  army  fur  seve- 
ral years,  did  not  want  much  persuasion  to  make  a  libation 
to  Bacchus  ;  so  with  u  smile  he  soon  convinced  the  Caoheffof 
the  purity  of  the  contents  of  thb  bottle,  and  the  Caoheff  did 
not  hebitate  to  drink  the  next  cup.  At  the  first  taste  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  so  strong  as  be  had  supposed  ;  but  at  last 
he  found  it  so  good,  that  in  three  dnys  the  scanty  stock  was 
nearly  finished. 

Next  morning  (Slst),  the  people  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  come  in  such  numbers,  that  Mr.  Beliunt  could  not  employ 
them  all,  as  the  work  was  directed  only  to  una  point.  There 
was  warm  debating  on  the  subject:  but,  as  he  told  them 
he  would  not  spend  one  farthing  more  than  be  had  promised 
from  the  first,  they  ngreed  at  last  (iiat  the  pay  should  be  di- 
vided amongst  them  all ;  and  thus,  instead  of  forty  m«n,  he 
had  eighty  for  the  same  price,  which  was  less  than  sixpence 
a  day.  The  anxiety  to  see  the  inside  of  the  temple,  and  tu 
plunder  all  that  it  might  contain,  brought  the  chiefs  now  on 
board  very  early  in  the  morning.  They  soon  gave  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  to  understand  plainly,  that  all  that  was  there  was  their 
property ;  and  that  the  treasure  should  be  for  themselves. 
Even  the  savages  began  to  lay  their  account  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  He  assured  (hem  that  he  expected  to  find  no- 
thing but  stones,  and  wanted  no  treasure.  They  still  per- 
sisted, that,  if  he  took  away  any  stones,  the  treasure  was  in 
them  ;  and,  if  he  could  make  a  drawing,  or  likeness  of  them, 
he  could  extract  the  treasure  from  them  also,  without  their 
perceiving  it.  Some  proposed,  that,  if  there  were  any  fi- 
gure discovered,  it  should  be  broken  before  it  was  carried 
away.  ■  *      ••'  •  ■'■'•--■•  "     '<  '••  '''■ ''  " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  of  the  men  left  the  work, 
and  went  down  the  Nile  to  the  boat.  Finding  Mrs.  Belzoni 
on  board,  with  only  a  little  girl  from  the  village,  they  were 
rather  impertinent  to  her,  and  attempted  to  go  on  board  in 
Kpite  of  all  she  could  sny  to  them,  intending  to  rob  the  boat. 
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At  last  sho  presented  a  pistol  at  tliem,  on  which  they  imme- 
diately retired,  and  ran  up  the  hill.  She  followed,  hut  they 
mixed  with  a  number  of  their  fellow  savages,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  them  out;  for  they  were  all  like  so  many 
himps  of  chocolate  seated  on  the  sand  at  work,  and  not  to 
be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  At  night,  on  pay- 
ing the  men,  the  Cache ffs  brother  said,  the  money  must  be 
counted  all  in  one  heap,  before  it  was  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  interpreter,  who  wa»  also  treasurer,  accordingly 
counted  the  nwney  on  a  pieee  of  a  ragged  shawl,  which  he 
bid  no  sDoner  done,  than  the  C&ohefTs  brother  threw  himself 
on  it,  and  seized  erery  piastre.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  about  it  ;  and  he  took 
it  uil  away  with  him. 

Mr.  Belzoni  supposed  that  no  one  would  come  to  work 
Mcxt  morning,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  evident 
that  this  work  would  employ  him  longer  than  he  could  remain 
in  that  country,  as  the  period  he  had  meant  to  dedicate  to 
it  was  already  elapsed.  Mr.  Belzoni  also  began  to  experience 
the  want  of  that  very  article  which,  a  few  days  before^  was 
so  despised  and  unknown  (  and  now  he  absolutely  could  not 
proceed  without  it.  It  was  money,  which  now  had  shown 
its  usual  power  among  mankind,  of  exciting  avarice,  and  of 
which  those  wild  people  soon  became  very  fond.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni began  to  perceive  it  required  a  longer  time  to  reach  the 
door  than  he  could  stay,  and  more  money  than  he  could 
then  afford.  He  had  by  this  time  removed  so  much  sand, 
as  to  uncover  twenty  feet  in  the  front  of  the  temple.  The 
colossal  statues  above  the  door  were  completely  exposed ; 
and  one  of  the  great  colossi  sitting  before  the  temT>le,  on  the 
north  side,  which  was  buried  in  the  sand,  appeared  with  hi;, 
face  and  shoulders  like  his  companion  on  the  south.  Having  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  Cacheff,  that  he  would  not  let  any 
touch  the  place  till  his  return,  which  would  be  in  a  few  months, 
he  contented  himself  with  putting  a  mark  where  the  sand 
was  before  he  commenced  the  operation ;  and  after  taking  a 
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drawing  of  the  exterior  of  the  temp]c,  quitted  it,  with  u  firm 
resolution  of  returning  to  accomplish  its  opening.  After  mak- 
ing some  trifling  presents  to  the  Cacheff,  they  set  off  the  same 
evening.  They  descended  the  Nile  rapidly,  as  the  current 
was  very  strong.  Every  soldier  has  here  a  servant,  to  take  case 
of  his  camel,  horses,  or  asses,  if  ho  have  any.  Thus,  when^li 
body  of  Ave  thousand  men  marches  against  an  enemy,  there 
are  always  at  least  six  thousand  people  more  to  encumber  it 
and  eat  up  the  provision :  for  not  only  every  common  sol- 
dier has  a  man,  but  every  officer  has  two  or  three ;  and  those 
of  the  higher  rank,  as  Beys,  Gacheffs,  &c.  hare  ten  or  more. 
The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  Ibrim,  and 
early  on  the  24th  at  Dier.  .. 

On  the  27th,  they  came  to  the  Shellal,  or  first  cataract. 
A  soldier  of  Derow,  who  brought  some  letters,  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  Mr.  Belzoni  never  saw  him  afterwards.  Tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  a  small  obelisk  which  was  lying  be* 
fore  the  propylseon,  and  which,  if  brought  to  England,  might 
serve  as  a  monument  in  some  particular  place,  or  as  an  em- 
bellishment to  the  metropolis,  he  sent  for  the  Aga  of  Assouan, 
and  a  Reis  who  knew  the  channels  in  the  Shellal,  and  in  the 
meantime  took  a  general  view  of  these  superb  ruins.  When 
the  Aga  and  the  Reis  came,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
them  to  have  the  obelisk  taken  down  the  cataract ;  but,  for 
want  of  a  boat,  it  could  not  be  effected  that  season.  The 
obelisk  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  by  two  wide  at  the  base ;  so  that 
it  required  a  pretty  large  boat  to  convey  it.  It  was  agreed, 
and  perfectly  understood,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  took  possession 
of  this  obelisk  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  consul- 
general  of  Cairo ;  and  he  gave  four  dollars  to  the  Aga,  to 
pay  for  a  guard  for  it  till  his  return. 

The  blocks  of  stone,  which  formed  the  compartment  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  were  twelve  in  number. 
When  they  were  put  together  on  the  ground,  they  were  a 
beautiful  group,  consisting  of  the  groat  god  Osiris  seated  on 
his  chair,  with  an  altar  before  him,  receiving  oflerings  from 
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priests  and  female  figures ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  Howers 
und  hieroglyphics.  The  blocks  were  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  wide :  but  as  they  were  two  feet  three 
inches  thick,  they  were  too  bulky  to  be  embarked  whole. 
As  they  could  be  easily  cut,  being  a  calcareous  gritstone,  he 
made  an  agreement  for  one  hundred  piastres,  to  have  them 
cut  to  six  inches  thickness.  He  left  the  money  in  th(^  hands 
of  the  Aga ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  these  stones  were  to 
be  embarked  by  the  first  opportunity  of  a  boat,  and  sent 
viown  to  Luxor. 

On  Mr.  Belzoni's  return  to  Assouan,  no  boat  had  arrived, 
and  he  became  impatient,  as  he  wished  to  reach  Thebes.  An 
Arab  came  to  the  Aga,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  if  he  hud 
something  of  great  importance  to  communicate.  The  Aga 
rose,  though  his  dinner  was  not  finished,  and  went  away  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  gpreat  business.  Half  an  hour  after  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  two  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
the  Arab  who  came  before.  They  all  seated  themselves 
round  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  after  introducing  the  affair  with  a  de- 
gree of  caution,  he  was  asked  whether  he  wished  to 
purchase  a  large  piece  of  diamond.  He  said,  that  if  the  ar- 
ticle were  good,  he  would  purchase  it,  if  they  could  agree ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  see  it.  The  Aga  said 
the  piece  had  been  found  by  one  of  the  natives  of  that  place  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  in  want  of  money,  it  had  been  preserved 
in  the  family  for  many  years.  The  original  proprietor  being 
now  dead,  his  successors  wished  to  dispose  of  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  requested  to  see  it ;  so  retiring  some  distance  out  of  the 
way  of  the  people,  the  man  with  great  solemnity  took  a  small 
wooden  box  from  a  pocket  in  his  leathern  belt.  In  this  was 
a  paper,  which  he  unfolded;  after  that,  two  or  three  others, 
till  at  last  he  opened  his  sanctum  sanctorum.  Mr.  Belzcni 
took  its  contents  in  his  bauds  with  no  small  expectation  -  but 
saw  it  was  only  part  of  the  stopple  of  a  common  glass  cruet, 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  with  two  or  three  little  gilt  flowers 
on  it.     Observing  by  his  motions  the  disappoiutment  strongly 
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marked  in  his  conntenanoe,  it  destroyed  tlieir  great  expipcta 
tions  of  wealth  from  this  invaluable  jewel.     When  he  toM 
them,  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass,  the   words  aHt;cte.l 
their  minds  liiie  the  unhappy  tidings  of  some  great  misfortune 
and  they  walked  off  in  solemn  silence. 

The  deception  of  these  people  is  extreme.  A  traveller 
passing  by  a  village  stops  his  bark  for  an  hour  or  two  :  whut 
good  people  he  finds !  Some  bring  him  a  small  basket  oi 
dates,  others  a  few  eggs,  another  some  bread  and  milk  ;  with 
which  he  is  so  pleased,  that  he  immediately  gives  them  five 
or  ))erhaps  ten  times  more  than  the  worth  of  what  he  re- 
ceives, without  being  aware,  that  it  is  through  such  an  ex- 
pectation they  bring  him  these  things ;  and  exclaims,  that  in 
Europe  they  do  not  treat  a  stranger  so  civilly.  But  let  him 
take  the  smallest  of  these  presents  without  giving  any  thing 
in  return,  or  even  no  more  than  the  worth,  they  will  not 
fail  to  murmur  at  him.  If  he  give  only  double  the  price,  they 
have  the  art  of  returning  the  money  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  shame  him  to  give  more  :  and  if  he  take  the  money 
returned,  or  give  them  nothing  from  the  beginning,  he 
must  not  expect  that  they  will  let  him  go  away  without  pay- 
ing them  for  what  they  brought  him.  All  this  is  unknown  to 
a  traveller  merely  passing  by ;  for  thei*e  is  no  one  in  tK  cha- 
racter who  would  be  so  mean  as  to  accept  any  thing,  with- 
out returning  double  or  treble  its  value.  From  these 
trifles  it  may  be  presumed  what  they  are  in  all  their  dealings ; 
to-night  one  word  for  such  a  thing,  to-morrow  another:  their 
intrigues  are  beyond  description :  they  have  the  art  of  mak 
ing  one  thing  appear  like  another  so  well,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  falling  into  their  trap. 

Settling  all  bis  affairs  with  the  Aga,  and  satisfying  his  de- 
mands of  oil,  vinegar,  and  some  empty  bottles,  tliey  left  As- 
souan in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at 
£sne,  the  current  being  very  strong. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  they  arrived  at 
Luxor.     Seeing  no  boat  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  though  the 
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C3n<tul  liRil  spiii  Hoine  money,  IVlr.  Bel/uiii  mt  oft  in  the  same 
bout  (o  (JlieiX'li,  nrrWed  tliere  the  next  morning,  uiid   went, 
to  see  Mr.  SokintT,  n  person  whom  he  knew.  .,,| 

llavini^  paid  half  the  money  down  required  for  u  boat,  it 
was  deteDuined  to  ascend  the  Nile  ns  Cur  as  Assouan,  to  un- 
load at  that  place,  and  to  return  immediately.  ,i\>.. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Belzoni  dined  with  Calil  Bey,  the 
governor  ol' Upper  Kgypt.  The  dinner  was  broui^ht  in  a 
large  tray.  It  coni^isted,  as  usual,  of  very  poor  rice  soup, 
which,  after  eating  three  spoonfuls,  was  taken  away,  and  n 
dish  of  roast  mutton  brought  forward.  No  sooner  had  they 
begun  to  eat  of  that,  than  a  man  came  in  with  his  hand  full 
a  large  green  peppercorns,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  tray, 
which,  being  of  metal,  sounded  like  a  drum-head.  After 
bim  came  another,  with  half-a-dozen  onions  peeled,  whieh 
lie  l^t  fall  in  like  manner,  and  they  rolled  about  the  tray  like 
billiard  balls;  and  a  third  followed  with  peeled  garlic,  &lc. 
After  eating  the  mutton,  a  dish  of  very  small  fried  fi8h  was 
served  up.  They  were  about  half-a-dozen,  and  there  were 
eight  of  the  party,  so  that  no  one  could  eat  too  much  of  this. 
It  was  soon  removed,  and  a  kind  of  tart  was  produced  ;  but 
neither  the  Bey,  the  Cachetf,  the  Sheik,  nor  Mr.  Belzoni, 
could  eat  a  single  bit  of  it.  The  fruit  consisted  of  a  water 
melon,  which  having  demolished,  they  finished  their  repast 
by  washing  their  beards. 

AtCarnak,  the  work  to  be  done  consisted  in  transporting 
the  six  sphinxes  and  the  white  statue  to  Luxor  for  embarka- 
tion, a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  without  a  road.  In  many 
parts  the  water  had  left  a  soft  ground  where  the  statues  had 
to  pass  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  mechanical  power  to  assist,  the 
Arabs  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination. ■    s  — 

The  time  having  elapsed  in  i;vhich  Mr.  Belzoni  expected  to 
receive  letters  from  Cairo,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Kenneh 
On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  found  the  courier  had  just  en« 
tered  it.     He  brought  letters  from  Mr.  Salt,  with  an  order 
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for  money  on  the  Seraf,  or  banker,  of  Keiinf!i.  He  then 
finished  his  business  (here,  and  proceeded  to  Luxor,  where 
he  found  the  boat  returned  from  Assouan,  to  taite  the  colossal 
bust  on  board  :  but  he  was  soon  informed  by  the  proprtetur, 
tliat  it  was  loaded  with  dates,  and  that  he  was  come  himself 
from  Esne,  (o  return  the  money  he  had  paid  as  earnest ; 
for  they  could  not  think  of  taking  that  large  stone  into  the 
boat,  as  it  would  crush  it  to  pieces,    -v.   i    ;      >  * 

After  various  impediments,  on  the  17th  of  November  the 
head  of  the  younger  Memnon  was  actually  embarked.  It 
was  no  easy  undertaking  to  put  a  piece  of  granite,  of  such 
bulk  and  weight,  on  board  a  boat,  that,  if  it  received  the 
weight  on  one  side,  would  immediately  upset ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  without  the  smallest  mechanical  contrivance,  even 
a  single  tackle,  and  only  with  four  poles  and  ropes  ;  the  water 
was  about  eighteen  feet  below  the  bank  where  the  head  was 
to  descend.  The  causeway  was  gradually  sloped  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  close  to  the  boat,  and  with  the  four  poles  formed 
a  bridge  from  the  bank  into  the  centre  of  the  boat,  so  that 
when  the  weight  bore  upon  the  bridge,  it  pressed  only  on 
tli«  boat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  Mr.  Belzoni 
directed  them  to  put  some  mats  well  filled  with  straw.  Tn 
the  ground  behind  the  colossus  a  piece  of  a  palm-tree  was 
iirndy  planted,  round  which  a  rope  was  twisted,  and  then 
fastened  to  its  car,  to  let  it  descend  gradually.  A  lever  was 
placed  on  each  side,  and  at  the  same  time  that  m<  .  in  the  boat 
were  pulling,  others  were  slackening  the  ropes,  and  others 
shifting  the  rollers  as  the  collossus  advanced.  Thus  it  de- 
scendt  J  gradually  from  the  main  land  to  the  causeway,  when 
it  sunk  a  good  deal,  us  the  causeway  was  made  of  fresh  earth. 
However,  it  went  smoothly  on  board.  The  Arabs,  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  or  crush  the  boat,  were  ail  attention,  as  if  anxious  to 
k^iovv  the  result,  as  well  as  to  learn  how  the  operation  was  to 
bt'  performed  ;  and  when  the  owner  of  the  boat,  who  consi- 
dered it  asi  consigned  to  perdition,  witnessed  tlie  success,  and 
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saw  the  huge  piece  of  stone,  as  he  called  it,  safely  on  board, 
he  squeezed  Mr.  Belzoni  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  they 
had  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  boat  then  crossed  the  water 
f.u  Luxor,  for  what  was  to  be  taken  in  there,  which  was  done 
in  three  days,  and  on  the  21st  they  left  Thebes  to  return  to 
Cairo,  which  they  reached  on  the  15th  of  December,  having 
been  twenty-four  days  from  Thebes.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  which  they  reached  on  the  14lh  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1817,  and  lodged  it  in  the  Bashaw*s  magazine;  he  then 
returned  to  the  capital ;  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beechy, 
immediately  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  with  a  determination,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  the  opening  of  the  great  temple  of 
Ipsambul.  At  Philae  the  party  was  reinforced  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  of  the  Royal  Navy.      ■  i     -     ,       ^  *m     ? 

Having  conciliated  the  two  Cslcheifs  by  suitable  presents, 
Mr.  Belzoni  agreed  to  give  the  workmen  eighty  in  number,) 
three  hundred  paistres  for  removing  the  sand  as  low  down  as 
the  entrance:  at  first  they  seemed  to  set  about  the  task  like 
men  who  were  determined  to  finish  the  job  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  they  all  grew  tired,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Rhamadan  was  to  commence  on  the  next  day,  they  left 
Mr.  Belzoni,  with  the  temple,  the  sand  and  the  treasure,  and 
contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  three  hundred  piastres. 

Being  convinced,  that,  if  the  temple  was  to  be  opened  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  their  own  exertions  :  assisted  by  the  crew 
of  the  boat,  they  set  to  work,  and,  by  dint  of  j  erseverenee 
and  hard  labour,  for  about  eighteen  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
door-way  of  the  temple,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  considers  as  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  excavation  in  Nubia,  and  one  thnt 
can  stand  a  competition  with  any  in  Egypt,  except  the  tomb 
newly  discovered  in  Beban  el  l^Iolook.  The  temple  of  Ip- 
sambul has,  in  all  probability,  been  covered  with  sand  two 
thousand  years,  or  more.     The  following  is  the  description 

^iven  of  it.    .^'^'/^  -     E  .m    ^  =-'^  .     7-  .:s?i-  i.:-rif     :/.;     .-tun.y; 

From  what  they  could  perceive  at  the  first  view,  it  was 
pvidcnti)  a  very  large  place;  but  their  astonishment  increased 
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when  tliey  found  it«to  be  one  of  llie  most  inagnificeitt  of  tern- 
pleS)  cnriehdd  with  beaiitilui  inta^liosp,  paintings,  colossal  H- 
guros,  ike.  They  eiitereil  at  first  into  a  large  pronaos,  fifty- 
seven  feet  long  and  fifty-two  wide,  supported  by  two  rows 
of  s(|uare  pillars,  in  a  line  from  the  front  door  to  the  door  of 
llie  sekos.  Each  pillar  had  a  figure,  finely  executed,  and 
tfery  little  injured  by  time.  The  tops  of  their  turbans  reached 
the  ceiling,  about  thirty  feet  high  :  the  pillars  were  five  feet 
and  a  half  square.  Both  these  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  the  style  of  which  is  somewhat 
superior,  or  at  least  bolder,  than  that  of  any  others  in  Egypt, 
not  only  in  workmanship,  but  also  in  (he  subjects.  They 
exhibited  battles,  stormings  of  castles,  triumphs  over  the 
Ethiopians,  sacrifices,  &c.  In  some  places  were  to  be 
seen  the  same  hero  as  at  Medinet  Aboo,  but  in  a  different 
posture.  8ome  of  the  Columns  were  much  injured  by  the 
close  and  heated  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
so  hot,  that  the  thermometer  must  have  risen  to  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  The  second  hall  was  about 
twenty-two  feet  high,  thirty-seven  wide,  and  twenty-five  and 
a  half  long.  It  contained  four  pillars  about  four  feet  square ; 
and  the  walls  of  this  also  were  covered  with  fine  hieroglyphics 
in  pretty  good  preservation.  Beyond  this  was  a  shorter 
chamber,  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary.  At  each  end  of  the  chamber  was  a  door, 
leading  into  smaller  chambers  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
sanctuary,  each  eight  feet  by  seven.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty-three  feet  and  a  half  long.  It  contained  a  |)edestal 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  end  four  colossal  sitting  figures, 
the  heads  of  which  were  in  good  preservation,  not  having 
been  injured  by  violence.  On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  Were  two  doors,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  which  led  into  two  long  separate 
rooms,  the  first  thirty-eight  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
eleven  feet  five  inches  wide;  th*^  other  forty-eight  feet  se- 
ven inches,  by  thirteen  feet  three.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
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were  several  unlinished  hieroglypliics,  of  which  sotnej  though 
luerely  sketched ^  gave  fine  ideas  of  their  manner  of  drawing. 
At  the  lateral  comers  of  the  entrance  into  the  second  cham- 
ber from  the  great  halt  was  a  door,  each  of  which  led  into  a 
siiiatl  chamber  tWenty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  ten  feet 
wide.  Each  of  these  rooms  had  two  doors  leading  into  two 
uiher  chamber^,  forty  "three  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  ele- 
ven inches  Wide.  There  were  two  benches  in  them,  appa- 
rently  to  sit  on.  The  most  remarkable  subjects  in  the  tem- 
ple were,  Jst,  a  group  of  captive  Ethiopians,  in  the  west- 
ern corner  of  the  great  hall :  2nd,  an  hero  killing  a  man 
WTfh  his  spear;  anothel*  lying  slain  under  his  feet,  on  the 
same  western  wall :  Srd,  the  storming  of  a  castle,  in  ihe 
western  corner  from  the  front  door.  .:<..-    ^ 

The  outside  of  the  temple  also  was  magnificent.  It  was 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high ; 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  door 
being  sixty-six  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door 
twenty  feet.  There  were  four  enormous  sitting  colossi,  the 
largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  sphinx  at  the 
pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in  the  proportion  of  near 
two- thirds.  From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  they  measured 
fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  the  ears  three  feet  six  inches ;  the  face 
beven  feet ;  the  beard  five  feet  six  inches  ;  across  the  shoul- 
ders twenty-five  feet  four  inches ;  their  height  was  about 
fifty  one  feet,  not  including  the  caps,  which  are  about  four- 
teen feet.  There  are  only  two  of  these  colossi  in  sight,  one 
being  still  buried  under  the  sand,  and  the  other,  near  the 
door,  is  half  fallen  down,  and  buried  also.  On  the  top  of 
the  door  was  a  colossal  figure  of  Osiris,  twenty  feet  high,  with 
two  colossal  hieroglyphic  figures,  one  on  each  side  looking 
towards  it.  On  the  top  of  the  temple  was  a  cornice  with 
hieroglyphics,  a  torus  and  frize  under  it.  The  cornice  six 
feet  wide,  the  frize  four  feet.  Above  the  cornice  was  a  row 
of  sitting  monkeys  eight  feet  high,  and  six  across  the  shoul- 
ders, twenty-one  in  number.     The  temple  was  nearly  two- 
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thirds  buried  under  the  sand,  of  which  they  removed  thirty- 
one  feet  before  they  came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observed  that  the  heat  on  first  entering  the 
temple  was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  it,  and  the 
perspiration  from  their  hands  was  so  copious  as  to  render  the 
paper  by  its  dripping  unf^.t  for  use.  On  the  first  opening  that 
was  made  by  the  removal  of  the  sand,  the  only  living  object 
that  presented  itself  was  a  toad  of  prodigious  size.  The  in- 
animate objects  within  were  the  figures  of  two  lions  with 
hawks'  heads,  as  large  as  life,  and  a  small  sitting  human 
figure.  , 

.  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  now  returned  to  Thebes,  and 
opened  three  new  tombs,  but  in  none  of  them  did  there  ap- 
pear any  thing  to  prove  that  they  had  been  intended  for  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Some  were  only  passages 
and  staircases  leading  to  painted  rooms*  In  one  of  these 
was  a  sarcophagus  of  granite  with  two  mummies  in  it,  covered 
\yitb  hieroglyphics  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  a  statue  stand- 
ing erect,  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of 
sycamore.  There  were  besides  many  little  imageb  of  wood 
well  carved,  some  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  others  of  a  fox, 
and  others  of  a  monkey.  In  another  tomb  were  mummies  in 
their  cases  lying  fiat  on  the  ground ;  the  bodies  were  covered 
with  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and,  as  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni thinks,  wrapped  round  them  at  different  and  distant  pe- 
riods of  time  :  so  careful  were  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
attentions  to  the  dead  !  Some  of  the  tombs  had  paintings 
beautifully  executed,  others  were  quite  plain.  In  one  cham- 
ber were  discovered  two  nuked  bodies  without  either  wrap- 
pers or  case ;  they  were  females,  with  hair  of  considerable 
length,  and  well  preserved.  In  some  of  the  chambers  the 
mummies  of  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  bats,  and 
other  animals  were  intermixed  with  human  bodies ;  and 
one  tomb  was  filled  with  nothing  but  cats,  carefully  folded 
in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask  reprc^ 
senling  thr  cat,  and  made  o^  the  same  linen. 
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The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  beenacquuiiited  with  linen 
iiiiiiiiiractiires  to  a  pertV'Ction  equal  to  the  English  ;  for,  in 
many  of  their  figures,  their  garments  were  quite  transparent ; 
and  among  the  fokiing  of  the  mummies,  some  ch)th  quite  as 
Bne  as  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  equal  tex- 
ture. They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  with  which  they 
made  shoes,  some  of  which  were  found  of  various  shapes. 
They  had  also  the  art  of  staihing  the  leather  with  various  co- 
lours, and  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  on  it,  for  they  foun<l 
leather  with  figures  impressed  oh  it,  quite  elevated.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  with  a  hot  iron  while  the  leather  was 
(lamp.  They  also  fabricated  a  sort  of  coarse  glass,  with 
which  they  made  beads  and  other  ornaments.  '       »•  it 

Besides  enamelling,  the  art  of  gilding  was  in  great  per- 
fection among  them,  as  they  found  several  ornaments  of 
i\\U  kind.  They  knew  how  to  cast  copper  as  well  as  to  form 
it  into  sheets,  and  had  a  metallic  composition  not  unlike 
leud,  rather  softer,  but  of  great  tenacity,  much  like  the  lead 
which  is  on  paper  in  the  tea-chests  from  China,  but  much 
lliicker.  They  found  some  pieces  of  it  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  thin  coat  of  another  m  tal,  which  might  be  taken  for 
silver. 

Sufiicient  proofs  were  also  procured  of  the  skill  of  the  an- 
cients in  varnishing  on  baked  clay,  and  that  this  art  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  :  in  their  colours,  especially  the  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  still  remain,  after  so  many  ages, 
as  brilliant  and  as  beautiful  as  when  first  laid  on. 

The  inconvenience,  and  the  hazard  of  visiting  these  sepul- 
chres, can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made 
the  experiment ;  and  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  researclies  of  this  kind  x.ould  have  supjiorted 
Mr.  Belzoni  in  the  numerous  descents  which  he  made  into 
the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  long  subterrane- 
ous passages,  particularly  inconvenient  for  a  man  of  his  size. 

Of  some  of  these  tombs  he  says  many  persons  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often  c:iuses  fainting.  A 
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vast  quantity  of  dust  naea,  so  fine  that  it  enters  (be  throat 
and  nostrils,  and  ehukea  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  de- 
cree, that  it  requires  ^reat  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and 
the  strung  effluvia  of  the  loummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  en- 
try or  passage  where  the  bodies  are,  is  roughly  cut  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  falling  of  the  sand  from  the  upper  part  or 
ceiling  of  the  passage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  np.  In 
gome  places  there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left, 
which  you  must  contriveto  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture 
like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass. 
After  getting  through  these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  long,  there  is  generally  a  commodious 
place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  whut  a  place  of 
rest!  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  di- 
rections; which,  previous  to  the  b<^holder  being  accustomed 
to  the  sight,  impress  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  the  whII, 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air, 
the  different  objects  that  surround  him,  seeming  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  candles  or 
torches  in  their  hands,  nal;ed  and  covered  with  dust,  them- 
selves resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  Mr  Belzoni 
observes,  he  found  himself  several  times,  and  often  returned 
exhausted  and  fainting,  till  at  last  he  became  inured  to  it, 
and  indifferent  to  what  he  suffered,  except  from  the  dust, 
which  never  failed  to  choke  his  throat  and  nose  ;  and  though, 
fortunately,  he  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  he 
could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to  swal- 
low. After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a  place, 
through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hundred^  or  per- 
haps six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  he  sought  a  rest- 
ing-pla  v ,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  his 
weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  n 
band-box.  He  naturally  had  recourse  to  his  hands  to  ?'<stain 
his  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  *\.ii  he  su.iK 
altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  ^f  bones, 
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Mtf-s,  and  wooden  casps,  whicli  rnised  such  a  rtust  as  kept 
him  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  sun- 
sided  again.  He  could  not  move  from  the  place,  however, 
without  increasingly  it,  and  every  step  he  took  he  crushed  a 
mummy  in  some  part  or  other.  Once  he  was  conducted 
from  such  a  plsice  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  pas- 
gau^o  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than  that 
a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked  with  mum- 
mies, and  he  rould  not  pass  without  putting  his  face  in 
contact  with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian  ;  but  ns  the  pas- 
gnge  inclined  downwards,  his  own  weight  helped  him  on 
however,  he  could  not  avoid  being  covered  with  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  above.  Thus  he  proceeded 
from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in 
various  ways,  some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their 
heads.  The  purpose  of  liis  researches  was  to  rob  the  Egyp- 
tians of  their  papyri ;  of  which  he  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the  knees,  or 
on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  that 
envelop  the  mummy.  -i^        /•    ?:?   .*■    /,      ^  ;  .      ,^f 

The  tombs  in  the  Beban  el  Molook  were  more  capacious. 
The  first  that  was  opened  had  a  staircase  eight  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  four  mummies  in 
their  cases,  flat  on  the  ground,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
stairs ;  further  on  were  four  more  in  the  same  direction ;  one 
of  them  had  a  covering  thrown  over  it  exactly  like  the  pall 
on  the  coffins  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Belzoiii  says,  I  went  through  he  operation  of  exa- 
mining all  these  mumtaies  one  by  one.  They  were  much  alike 
in  their  foldings,  except  that  which  had  the  painted  linen 
over  it.  Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen, 
apparently,  put  over  the  old  rags  ;  which  proves  that  the 
Egyptians  took  great  care  of  their  dead,  even  for  many  years 
after  their  decease.  That  which  was  distinguished  from  all 
the  restr  he  observed,  was  dressed  in  finer  linen,  and  more 
neatly  wrapped  up.     It  had  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
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and  on  the  side  over  the  heart,  l^Tr.  Belzoni  Knys,  thui 
he  round  a  plate  of  metal  soft  like  lend,  covered  with 
Another  metal,  not  unlike  silver  le;if.  It  had  tiie  eyes  orH 
cow  which  80  often  represents  Isis,  enj^raved  on  it;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate,  with  the  winded 
jrlobe.  Both  plates  nrere  nearly  six  inches  lon^.  On  unfolding 
the  linen,  they  still  found  it  very  fine,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  mummies  ;  for,  »t'ter  three  or  four  foldin{|^s,  it 
was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind.  At  last  they  came  to  the  body, 
of  which  nothiu&f  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bones,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  yellow  tint  The  case  was  in  part  painted  :  but  (lie 
linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces  aa  soon  as  it  was  touched. 
On  the  16th,  Mr.  Belzoni  recommenced  the  excavations  in 
the  valley  of  Bebanel  Molook,  and  pointed  out  the  fortunate 
spot  which  paid  him  for  all  the  trouble  of  his  researches.  He 
may  call  this,  he  adds,  a  fortunate  day,  one  of  the  best  per- 
haps of  his  life  ;  from  the  pleasure  it  attbrded  him  of  present- 
ing to  the  world,  a  new  and  perfect  monument  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  which  can  be  recorded  as  superior  to  any  other  in 
point  of  grandeur,  style  and  preservation,  appearing  as  if 
just  finished  on  the  day  they  entered  it ;  and  what  he  found 
in  it,  he  adds,  will  shew  its  great  superiority  to  all  others. 
Certain  indications  had  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  ami  unopened  sepulchre.  Impressed  with  this  idea  he 
caused  the  earth  to  be  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  when  the  entrance  rande  its  appearance.  The  passage, 
however,  was  choked  up  with  large  stones,  which  were  with 
difficulty  removed.  A  long  corridor,  with  a  painted  ceiling, 
led  to  a  staircase  twenty-three  ieet  long,  and  nearly  nine 
feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  was  a  door  twelve  feet  high;  it 
opened  into  a  second  corridor  of  the  same  width,  thtrty'se>en 
feet  long,  the  sides  and  ceiling  finely  sculptured  and  painted. 
The  more  he  saw,  he  says,  the  more  he  was  eager  to  see. 
His  progress,  however,  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  this 
second  corridor  by  n  pit  thirty  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide. 
Beyond  this  he  perceived  a  small  aperture  of  about  two  feet 
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sijunre  in  tbe  wall,  out  of  which  hung  a  rope  reaching  proba- 
bly to  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  another  rupe  fustmed  to  a 
be»m  of  wood  stretching  icross  the  passage  on  this  !«i(le  also 
bung  into  the  well.  One  of  these  ropes  was  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  descending  on  one  side  of  the  well  nnd  the 
other  for  that  of  ascending  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  the 
tvood  and  the  rope  crumbled  to  (iu^t  on  being  touched. 

By  means  of  two  beams  Mr.  Belzoni  contrived  to  cross 
the  pit  or  well,  and  to  force  n  larger  opening  in  the  wall, 
beyond  which  was  discovered  a  third  corridor  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  two  former.  Those  parts  of  the  wood  and 
rope  which  were  on  the  further  side  of  this  wall  did  not  fall 
to  dust,  but  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  these 
more  distant  apartments. 

The  sepulchre  was  found  to  open  into  a  number  of  cham- 
bers of  different  dimensions,  with  corridors  and  staircases. 
Of  the  chambers,  the  first  was  a  beautiful  haM,  twenty-seven 
feet  six  inches  by  iwenty-five  feet  ten  inches,  in  which  were 
four  pillars  each  three  feet  square.  Mr.  Belz^oni'says,  at  the 
end  of  this  room,  which  he  called  the  eutrance-hally  and  op- 
posite the  aperture,  was  a  large  door,  from  which  three  steps 
led  down  into  a  chamber  with  two  pillars,  which  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  twenty-fiTe  feet  six  rnches.  The 
pillars  are  three  feet  ten  inches  square.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  drawing  room  ;  for  it  is  covered  with  figures,  which, 
though  only  outlined,  are  so  fine  and  perfect,  that  one 
would  think  they  had  been  drawn  only  the  day  before.  Re- 
turning into  the  entrance  hall,  they  saw  on  the  left  of  the 
aperture  a  large  staircase,  which  descended  into  a  corridor. 
It  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches  long,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and 
has  eighteen  steps.  At  the  bottom  they  entered  a  beautiful 
<  orridor,  thirty-six  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet  eleven  inches. 
'J'liey  perceived  that  the  paintings  became  more  perfect  as 
tliey  advanced  farther  into  the  interior.  They  retained  their 
gloss,  or  a  kind  of  varnish  over  the  colours,  which  had  a 
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beautiful  eflTect.    Tlio  figuros  are  painted  on  a  white  ground. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,   they  descended  ten  steps,  which 
he  caMed  the  small  stairs,  into  another,  seventeen  feet  two  in 
ches  by  ten  feet  five  inches.     From  this  they  entered  a  small 
chamber,  twenty  feet  four  inches  by  thirteen   feet  eight  in- 
ches, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Room  of  Beauties ; 
for  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  basso  re- 
lievo, like  all  the  rest,  and  painted.     When  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber,  the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  an 
assembly    of   Egyptian    gods  and    goddesses.      Proceeding 
further,  they  entered  a  large  hall,  twenty-seven  feet  nine 
inches,  by  twenty-six  feet  ten  inches.     In  this  hall  are  two 
rows  of  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
forming  a  line  with  the  corridors.     At  each  side  of  this  ImII 
was  a  small  chamber  :  that  on  the  right  is  ten  feet  five  inches 
by   eiglit  feet  eight  inches :  that  on  the  left,  ten  feet   five 
inches  by  eight  feet  unie  inches  and  a  half.     This  hall  he 
termed  the  Hall  of  Pillars ;  the    little    room  on  the  right, 
Isis'  Room,  as  in  it  a  large  cow  is  painted  ;  that  on  the  left 
the  Room  of  Mysteries,  from  the  mysterious  figures  it  ex- 
hibits.    At  the  end  of  this  hall  they  entered  a  large  saloon, 
with  an  arclied  roof  or  ceiling,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Hall   of  Pillars    only  by  a  step ;  so  that  the  two  may  he 
reckoned  one.     The  saloon  is  thirty-one  feet  ten  inches  by 
twenty-seven  feet.     On  the  right  of  the  saloon  is  a  small 
chamber  without  any  thing  in  it,  roughly  cut,  as  if  unfinished, 
and  without  painting :  on  the  left  they  entered  a  chamber 
with  two  square  pillars,  twenty-five    feet   eight   inches    by 
twenty-two  feet  ten  inches.     This  he  called  the  sideboard 
room,  as  it  had  a  projection  of  three  feet  in  form  of  a  side- 
board all  round,  which  was  perhaps  intended  to  contain  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  funeral  ceremony.     The  pillars  are 
three   feet  four  inches  square,  and  the    whole   beautifully 
painted  as  the  rest.     At  the  same  end  of  the  room,  and  facing 
the    Hall    of  Pillars,    they    entered  by  a  large    door   into 
another  chamber  with  four  pillars,  one  of  which  is  fallen 
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down.  This  chuinber  is  forty  three  feet  four  inches  by 
seventeen  feel  six  inches  ;  the  piUars  three  feet  seven  inches 
square.  It  is  covered  with  white  piaster,  wliere  the  rock  did 
not  cut  smoothly,  but  there  is  no  painting  on  it.  He  named 
it  the  Dull's  or  Apis'  Room,  as  they  found  the  carcase  of  a 
bull  in  it,  embalmed  with  asphaltum ;  and  also,  scattered  in 
various  places,  an  immense  quantity  of  small  wooden  figures 
of  mummies  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  covered  with 
asphaltum  to  preserve  them.  There  were  some  other  figures 
of  fine  earth  baked,  coloured  blue  and  strongly  varnished. 
On  each  side  of  the  two  little  rooms  were  some  wooden 
statues  standing  erect,  four  feet  high,  with  u  circular' 
hollow  inside,  as  if  to  contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  There 
were  likewise  fragments  of  other  statues  of  wood  and  of 
composition.  ■  ■  • 

The  description  of  what  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon,  merits  the  most  particular  attention,  not  having  its 
equal  in  the  world,  and  being  such  as  they  had  no  idea  could 
exist.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  wide.  Its  thickness  is  only  two  inches ;  and  it 
is  transparent  when  a  light  is  placed  inside  of  it.  It  is 
iniuutely  sculptured  within  and  without  with  several  hundred 
figures,  which  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in  height,  and  repre- 
sent, as  he  supposes,  the  whole  of  the  funeral  procession  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  deceased,  united  with  soveral 
emblems,  &c.  Nothing  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
beautiful  and  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  he  says, 
that  nothing  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  Egypt  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.  The  cover  was  not  there  ;  it  had 
been  taken  out,  and  broken  into  several  pieces,  which  they 
found  in  digging  before  the  first  entrance.  The  sarcophagus 
was  over  a  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  which  com- 
municated with  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  downwards, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  of  this  passage 
they  found  a  gre?t  quantity  of  bats'  dung,  which  choked  it  uj>. 
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»o  tliul  thpy  could  go  no  further  without  dig:^ing.  Tt  was 
iicnrly  filled  up  too  by  the  fulling  in  of  the  upper  part. 

The  whole  of  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  in  this  wonderful 
excavation  are  sculptured  in  has  relief  and  painted  over, 
except  in  one  chamber,  where  the  outlines  are  only  given. 
Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  have  these  accu- 
rate ;  as  several  sketches  were  observed  on  the  walls  in  red 
lines,  which  had  afterwards  been  traced  with  corrections  in 
black ;  the  stone  was  then  cut  away  from  the  side  of  the 
chamber  all  round  the  black  lines,  leaving  the  figure  raised 
to  the  height  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  according  to  its  size. 
A  coat  of  whitewash  was  then  passed  over  it,  which  Mr. 
fiel/.oni  says  is  still  so  beautiful  and  clear,  that  his  best  and 
whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  compared  to  it. 
The  painter  came  next  and  finished  the  figure  in  colours, 
M  Inch  after  more  than  2000  years  still  retain  all  their  original 
brilliancy,  Among  the  numerous  representations  of  figures 
in  various  positions,  one  group  is  singularly  interesting,  as 
describing  the  march  of  a  military  und  triumphal  procession 
with  three  different  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently 
Jews,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with 
four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed  by  a  bawk-headed 
divinity ;  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  cap- 
tivity and  returning  home  under  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional deity.  Then  follow  four  white  men  in  striped  and 
fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple  white 
fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews  and 
might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  those,  who,  at  this  day, 
walks  the  streets  of  London.  After  them  come  three  white 
men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattoed,  and  wearing  robes 
or  mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are 
Persians  or  Chaldeans.  Lastly,  comn  four  negroes  with  large 
circular  ear-riugs,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt 
over  the  shoulder  ;  these  are  Ethiopians. 

The  EgyptMns  appear  to  have  had  three  diflTerent  modes  of 
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fnilmtntiii*;-  their  lUutd  ;  Herodotus  stiys,  that  tlinsH  niodei 
were  according  to  tlie  inclinHtions  of  the  trieiulH  of  thu 
deceased,  whether  they  were  disponed  to  be  sparing  in  the 
expense,  or  not.  lie  says,  certain  personH  were  appointed 
hy  the  laws  to  the  exercise  of  t'»«s  profession.  When  a  dead 
body  was  brought  to  them,  they  exhibited  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  different  models,  highly  finished  in  wood.  The 
most  perfect  of  these,  he  said,  resembles  one,  whom  I  do 
not  think  it  religious  to  name  on  such  an  occasion  ;  the 
second  was  of  less  price,  and  inferior  in  point  of  execution  ; 
the  other  was  still  more  mean.  They  then  enquired  after 
which  model  the  deceased  should  be  represented.  When 
the  price  was  determined,  tlic  relations  retired,  and  the 
embalmers  proceeded  in  their  work.  In  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  extracted  the  brain  through  the 
nostrils,  partly  with  a  piece  of  crooked  iron,  and  partly  by 
the  infusion  of  drugs.  They  then,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone, 
made  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which  they  drew  out 
the  intestines.  These  they  cleansed  thoroughly,  washing 
them  with  palm-wiue,  and  afterwards  covering  them  with 
pounded  aromntics.  They  then  filled  the  body  with  powder 
of  pure  myrrh«  cassia,  and  other  spices,  without  frankincense. 
Having  sewn  up  the  body,  it  was  covered  with  nitre  for  the 
space  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exceed.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  being  first  washed,  it  was 
closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum, 
which  the  Egyptians  used  as  a  glue.  It  was  then  returned  to 
the  relations,  who  inclosed  the  body  in  a  case  of  wood,  made 
to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and  placed  it  against  the  wall 
in  the  repository  of  their  dead.  This  was  the  most  costly 
mode  of  embalming. 

For  those  who  wished  to  be  at  less  expense,  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted.  They  neither  drew  out  the  in- 
testines, nor  made  an  incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  injected  a 
liniment  made  from  the  cedar.  After  taking  proper  means 
to  secure  the  injected  nil  within  the  body,  it  was  covered 
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with  nitre  for  the  lime  above  specified.  On  they  last  day 
tliey  withdrew  the  liquid  before  introduced,  which  brought 
with  it  all  the  intestines.  The  nitre  dried  up  and  hardened 
the  flesh,  so  that  the  corpse  appeared  little  but  skin  and  bone. 
In  this  state  the  body  was  rtitnrned,  and  no  further  care 
taken  concerning  it. 

There  was  a  third  mode  of  embalming,  appropriated  to 
the  poor.  A  particular  kind  of  lotion  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  body,  which  was  afterwards  merely  left  in  nitre 
for  the  above  space  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  /    i  V  ' , 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,  that  Hero'^^otus  was  incorrect  in  some 
of  his  accounts  of  the  mummies;  he  mentions  them  as 
erect :  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  many  pits  which 
Mr.  Belzoni  opened,  not  a  single  mummy  was  standing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  found  them  lying  regularly,  in  horizontal 
rows,  and  some  were  sunk  into  a  cement,  which  must  have 
been  nearly  fluid  when  the  cases  were  placed  on  it. 

The  lower  classes  were  not  buried  in  cases :  they  were 
dried  up,  as  it  appears,  after  the  regular  preparation  of  the 
seventy  days.  Mummies  of  this  sort  were  in  the  proportion 
of  about  ten  to  one  of  the  better  class,  as  near  as  he  could 
calculate  by  the  quantity  he  saw  of  both ;  and  it  appeared, 
that  after  the  operation  of  the  nitre,  adopted  by  the  mummy- 
makers,  these  bodies  may  have  been  dried  in  the  sun. 

Among  these  tombs  they  saw  some  which  contained  the 
mummies  of  animals  intermixed  with  human  bodies.  There 
were  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  foxes,  cats,  crocodiles, 
flshes,  and  birds.  Some  of  the  mummies  have  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  acacia,  or  sunt  tree,  over  their 
heads  and  breasts.  This  tree  is  often  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  above  Thebes,  and  particularly  in  Nubia.  The 
flower,  when  fresh,  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  hard  substance, 
appearing  as  if  artificial.  The  leaves,  also,  are  very  strong, 
and  though  dried  and  turned  brown,  they  still  retain  their 
flrmness.     in  the  inside  of  these  mummies  are  found  lumps 
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of  nsphaltum,  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  two  pounds. 
The  entrails  of  these  mummies  are  often  found  bound  up  in 
linen  and  asphaltum.  What  does  not  incorporate  with  the 
Heshy  part,  remains  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pitch ;  but 
tliot  which  does  incorporate  becomes  brown,  and  evidently 
mixed  with  the  grease  of  the  body,  forming  a  mass,  which  on 
pressure  crumbles  into  dust.  The  wooden  case  is  first  co- 
vered with  a  layer  or  two  of  cement,  not  unlike  plaster  of 
Paris ;  and  on  this  are  sometimes  cast  figures  in  basso  relievo, 
fur  which  they  make  holes  cut  in  stone.  The  whole  case  is 
painted  ;  the  ground  generally  yellow,  the  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics blue,  green,  red,  and  black.  The  last  is  very  sel- 
dom used.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  covered  with  a 
varnish,  which  preserves  it  very  effectually. 

^tis  somewhat  singular  that  no  instruments  of  war  are 
found  in  these  places,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  warlike 
nation  the  Egyptians  were. 

The  reader  may  see  several  of  these  mummies  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  which  place  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  any  person  decently 
dressed  is  admitted  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
o'clock. 

Dn*  Young  observes,  that  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  con- 
stitute the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  literature 
which  remains  ;  that  the  general  tenor  of  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  be 
the  identification  of  the  deceased  with  Osiris,  and,  if  a  fe- 
male, with  Isis  ;  and  that  the  subject  of  the  most  usual  re- 
presentations, seems  to  be  the  reception  of  this  new  person- 
age by  the  principal  deities 

By  a  diligent  and  accurate  comparison  of  a  great  number 
of  these  hieroglyphical  and  pictorial  representations,  he  has 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  (he  names  of  the  principal  deities, 
and  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  the  epithets  attuched  to  them  ;  and  from  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the   name,   and  other  corrobornting  circumstances,  he 
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entertains  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  principal  figure  takon 
from  the  wall  of  the  catacomb  in  question,  Is  meant  for 
Psammis,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  son  of 
Nccoa  or  Nechao. 

There  \^as  a  procession  of  native  Egyptians,  and  of  cap- 
tive Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Persians,  each  distinctly  and 
characteristically  marked  in  feature,  colour  and  dress  ;  an 
event  which  we  shall  find  to  accord  with  the  history  of  tlie 
times  :  for  we  know  from  the  great  source  of  all  authentic 
information  relating  to  ancient  history,  the  Bible,  thatNecho, 
tlie  father  of  Psammis,  carried  on  war  with  the  Jews  and 
Rnbylonians  ;  and  Herodotus  notices  his  expedition  against 
the  Ethiopians ;  so  that  this  proctssion  may  very  naturally  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  the  three  descriptions  of  captives 
made  in  his  wars.     In  turning  to  the  35th  Chapter  of  the 
2nd  of  Chronicles,  we  shall  find  this  ])ainting  of  the  catacomb 
more    strikingly    elucidated    by  the   following  remarkable 
passage  :  *  After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the 
tcnrplc,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  caii^e  up  to  fight  against 
Charchemish,  by  Euphrates  ;  and  Josiah  went  out  against 
him.     But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judea  ?  I  come  not  against 
thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war; 
for  God  comuianded  mc  to  make  h!is(e;  forbear  thee  from 
n)eddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  th^e 
not.     Nevertheless,  Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him, 
but  disguised  himself,  that  he  miuht  fight  with  him,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Net  'lo  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.     And  the 
archers  shot  at  King  Josiah ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  servants, 
have  meaway,  for  I  am  sore  wounded.     His  servants  there- 
fore took  him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second 
chariot  he  had,  and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers, 
and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.*     And 
again,  in  Chapter  36 :  *  Then  the  people  ot  the  land,  took 
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Johoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiab,  and  made  him  king  in  his 
father's  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and 
three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three 
months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him 
down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  Eliakim,  his  brother,  king  over  Judahand  Jeru- 
salem, and  turned  his  name  to  Jeliuiakim.  And  Necho  took 
Jehoahaz,  his  brother,  and  carried  him  into  Egypt.* 

The  wonderful  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians  are  to  be 
admired  for  the  boldness  of  their  execution.  Their  enormous 
sizes  render  it  difficult  for  the  artists  to  maintain  their  due 
])roportions,  which  were  according  to  the  height  of  the 
figure.  For  instance,  if  a  statue  were  erected  of  the  size 
of  life,  the  liead  was  of  the  natural  size  ;  if  the  statue  were 
thirty  feet  higli,  the  head  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  and  if  fifty  feet  high,  the  magnitude  of  t,  e  head  was 
farther  increased.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  statues  of  so 
threat  height,  the  distance  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
Avoiild  have  so  much  diminiijhed  the  size,  that  the  head  would 
have  appeared  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  legs.  The 
tedious  work  of  the  endless  hieroglyphics  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  every  edillce,  the  numberless  figures 
on  the  temples,  tombs,  obelisks,  and  walls,  must  have  required 
wonderful  labour.  They  had  only  four  sorts  of  stones  in 
general  use  for  sculpture,  the  sandy,  the  calcareous,  breccia, 
and  granite.  All,  except  the  first,  are  very  hard,  and  what 
is  most  singular  is,  it  is  not  known  with  what  tools  they  were 
cut  out.  Ocular  demonstration  shews,  that  the  tools  of  the 
))resent  day  will  not  cut  granite  without  great  difficulty. 

When  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the  father 
of  the  intended  bride,  and  agrees  with  him  what  he  is  to  pa^ 
fur  her.  This  being  settled,  no  much  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
the  wedding-day  feast.  To  set  up  housekeeping  nothing  is 
requisite  but  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  a  stone  to  grind 
meal  and  a  mat,  which  is  the  bed.     The  spouse  has  a  gown 
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and  jewels  of  her  own  ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom  present  her 
with  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  silver,  ivory,  or  glass,  she  is  happy 
and  fortunate  indeed.  The  house  is  ready,  without  rent  or 
taxes.  No  rain  can  pass  through  the  roof ;  and  there  is  no 
door,  for  there  is  no  want  of  one,  as  there  is  nothing  to  lose. 
They  make  a  kind  of  box  of  clay  and  straw,  which,  after  two 
or  three  day's  exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  quite  hard.  It 
is  fixed  on  a  stand,  an  aperture  is  left  to  put  all  their^pre- 
cious  things  into  it,  and  a  piece  of  mummy  case  forms  the 
door.  If  the  house  do  not  please  them,  they  walk  out  nnd 
enter  another  as  there  are  several  hundreds  at  their  com- 
mand. 

At  Carnak,  one  morning,  previous  to  crossing  the  Nile  to 
Gournou,  Mr.  Beizoni  set  several  men  to  work  on  a  spot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  oi  a  ht"«p  of  earth,  where  part  of  a  large 
colossus  projected  out.  Mr.  Beechey,  who  sometimes  visited 
the  ruins,  superintended  the  work  on  that  day;  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  discover  a  colossal  head,  larger  than  that  which 
had  been  sent  to  England.  It  was  of  red  granite,  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  uncommonly  well  preserved,  except  one 
ear,  and  part  of  the  chin,  which  had  been  knocked  off  along 
with  the  beard.  It  is  detached  from  the  shoulder  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  bus  the  usual  corn-measure,  or 
mitre,  on  its  head.  Though  of  larger  proportion  than  the 
young  Memnon,  it  is  not  so  bulky  or  heavy,  as  it  has  no  part 
of  the  shoulder  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Bclzoni  had  it  removed 
to  Luxor,  which  employed  eight  days,  though  the  distance  is 
little  more  than  a  mile.  Besides  this  head,  which  is  ten 
feet  from  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  mitre,  he  procured  an 
arm  belonging  to  the  same  colossus,  which  measures  also  ten 
feet,  and  with  the  head,  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  size  of 
tlic  statue. 

At  this  time  an  order  came  from  the  Defterdar  Bey,  who 
had  arrived  at  Gamola,  three  miles  north  of  Thebes,  to  all 
the  Cacheifs  and  Caimakans,  who  commanded  on  both  sides 
of  Thebes,  not  to  permit  the  English  to  accumulate  any 
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more  antiquities,  nor  to  allow  the  Arabs  to  work  or  sell  any 
thing  more  to  them  on  any  account. 

Mr.  Belzoni  waited  on  the  Bey  the  next  morning,  and 
fuund  him  seated  in  his  divan,  surrounded  by  his  CachttVs, 
and  a  number  of  other  attendants.  He  received  him  coolly. 
He  inquired  whether  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  collection. 
lie  answered,  that,  as  long  as  he  bad  his  permission  he 
would  still  endeavour  to  find  something  more. 

It  was  manifest  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  for 
he  said  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Fellahs  had  complained 
of  being  exceedingly  ill-treated,  and  that  they  drew  their 
swords  to  cut  off  their  heads  and  Mr.  Belzoni's  people  beat 
(hem  continually.         *         .      •        ^ 

The  Bey  said,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  bought  nearly  every 
article  of  antiquity  that  could  be  obtained  in  Gournou,  and 
therefore  it  was  time  to  stop  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni replied,  that  what  he  had  bought  had  been  voluntarily 
sold  by  the  Arabs,  and  begged  the  Bey  not  to  believe  what 
he  heard  from  his  opponents.  The  Bey  inquired  whether 
Gournou  was  far  off.  On  being  shewn  the  place  out  of 
the  window,  six  miles  distant,  he  ordered  horses,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  set  off  for  that  place.  He  went  straight 
on  to  Memnonium;  where  he  inquired  about  the  great 
mosquees,  as  he  named  them,  and  put  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  buildings  and  the  colossi  that  arc  there.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  two  colossi.  After  a  general  survey 
of  the  ruins,  he  seated  himself  before  the  famous  battle 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  gave  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  ob- 
serving, it  was  impossible  that  the  colouring  could  have  been 
done  at  the  time  the  figures  were  made,  as  it  was  so  fresh, 
und  the  stones  so  much  broken.  Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was 
owing  to  the  climate  of  the  country  that  these  things  were 
preserved  ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible it  could  be  so.  Then,  quitting  his  station,  he  seated 
himself  under  the  archway  of  the  first  entrance,  and  called 
the  Shiek  of  Gournou,  whom  he  knew  (o  be  their frittul,  and 
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who  had   received   the  order  the  night  before.     The  poor 
Shiek,  trembling  ail  over  at  this  call,  was  asked  how  many 
men  there  were  in  Gournou  who  dug  the  ground  in  search 
of  luuinmies.     The  Shiek  answered  six  or  seven.     It  was 
plain  the  Bey  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  gratify  his  spleen  ; 
and,  as  he  could  not  avoid  retracting  the  order,  the  poor 
Shiek  was  to  suffer.     A  diabolical  thought  canae  into  his 
head  ;  and  he  asked  the  Shiek  if  he  could  find  in  Gournou  a 
iriummy  that  had  not  been  opened.     The  Shiek  answered, 
that  one  might  be  found,  if  he  gave  him  time  to  search  ;  but 
ilte  people  who  find  them  always  open  them  instantly.     On 
this  the  Bey  (lew  into  a  great  rage,  and  insisted  that  one 
slioiild  he  found  immediately;  and,  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he 
would  give  him  the  bastinado.     The  poor  Shiek  was  ordered 
to  dig  directly  under  his  feet  and  take  out  a  mummy ;  bui 
lie  answered  that  the  mummies  were  in  Gournou,  and  none 
were  ever  found  in  llie  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  it  was 
well  for  him  thai  one  of  the  attendants  and  u  Cachefl*  eon- 
lirmod  what  he  said.     The  Bey  then  sent  him  to  Gournou, 
i);id  told  him  to  see  (hat  he  found  a  mummy,  in  its  case,  and 
unopened  ;  and  he  allowed  him  an  hour  for  doing  it.     The 
poor  Shiek  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  turned  out  by  three 
or  four  soldiers,     'i'hey  then  went  to  Gournou,  and  under  a 
douiR-tree  saw  the  Shiek  and  some  of  the  Janizaries,  with 
the  mummy  ready  for  his  highness.     Before  he  drew  near  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  the  Bey  began  to  cry  out  that  he  was  sure 
it  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  fellows   who  search  lor 
mummies  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  he  was  told  otherwise.     None 
could  imagine  things  would  he  carried  on  to  such  an  extreme. 
That  th    case  had  been  opened  no  one  could  suspect ;  but 
the  Bey  wanted  a  pretence  to  beat  the  poor  Shiek  for  beinj^ 
Mr.  Belzoni's  friend.     Accordingly,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  such  a  scene  en- 
sued, as  drew  from  the  Turks  themselves  expressions  both  of 
disjdeasure  and  disgust.     Mr.  Belzoni  endeavoured  to  inter- 
<'cdefor  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who  all  this  time  was  under 
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the  stick,  but  it  was  useless,  as  the  more  he  entreated,  the 
more  beating  he  received.  The  interpreter  not  reflecting 
on  what  he  did,  ventured  to  intercede  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  consul,  at  which  the  Bey  laughed.  Vic 
then  begged  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Bashaw  ; 
and  the  Bey  made  answer,  thnt  he  was  the  sole  commander 
in  all  business  there ;  adding,  to  the  man  who  was  punish- 
iiis>-  the  Shiek,  "  Goon,  goon,  and  hard. 

Ry  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  like  the  mummy  that  lay 
by  his  side,  deprived  of  sense  and  feelinj^  ;  and  with  a  little 
more  beating  would  have  remained  there  for  ever,  and  been 
buried  where  he  lay.  At  last  he  told  the  man  to  stop,  and 
the  miserable  Shiek  was  carried  to  his  cave  as  into  his  tomb ; 
and  was,  indeed,  more  fit  for  the  tomb  than  for  a  house. 
The  Bey  then  caused  the  niumuiy  to  be  opened,  and  finding 
nothing,  he  exclaimed,  if  the  y  did  not  bring  him  one  that  was 
entire,  he  would  throw  the  ^hiek  into  the  river. 

An  order  was  sent,  that  they  mi:;ht  have  twenty  men  to 
work  for  eight  days.  When  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  that  the 
Bey  did  not  stop,  bespoke  to  the  Cacheff,  to  use  his  influence, 
that  the  order  might  be  enforced  ;  but  he  seemed  desirous  of 
evading  it,  as  he  w«s  aware  it  was  merely  a  pretext  on  the 
part  of  the  Bey.  He  says,  I  saw  plainly,  that  we  had 
been  calumniated  to  the  Bey  ;  and  the  CacheflP  protested, 
that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  befriended  us. 
Accordingly  I  gavehiin  to  understand  that  it  would  be  to  his 
ndvnntage  to  be  friendly  to  our  party,  as  well  as  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  Bey's  enmity  would  not  last  much  longer. 
Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was  some  business  which  had  prevented 
the  Consul  from  coming,  who  intended  to  bring  with  him 
presents  both  to  the  Bey  and  the  Cacheff,  when  all  would  be 
sot  to  rights  again.  At  length,  persuasions  prevailed :  and  he 
or<!ered  the  men  to  work  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Belzoni 
foilected  all  the  pieces  of  antiquity  togetiier  on  the  quay  of 
Luxor  ;  and  caused  a  mud  wail  to  bo  made  round  them. 

Various  phenomena  often  hai)prn  in  Egyj)t.     The  tphirh 
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winds  occur  all  tlie  year  roiin«l,  but  especially  at  the  limeol 
(lie  camscen  wind,  which  beg;ii)s  in  April,  aiul  lasts  filly 
•lays.  Hence  the  name  of  camseen,  which  in  Arabic  sij^ni- 
fies  fifty.  It  generally  blows  from  the  south-west,  and  lasts 
four,  five,  or  six  days  without  varying,  so  very  strong,  that 
it  raises  the  sands  to  a  great  height,  forming  a  general  cloud, 
so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  open,  if  not 
under  cover.  It  is  troublesome  even  to  the  Arabs;  it  forces 
the  sand  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  fills  every 
thing  with  it.  The  caravans  cannot  proceed  in  the  deserts; 
the  boats  cannot  continue  their  voyago..  ;  and  the  travellers 
are  obliged  to  eat  sand  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  The  whole  is 
like  a  chaos.  Often  a  quantity  of  sand  and  small  stones  gra. 
dually  ascends  t(»  a  great  height,  and  forms  a  column  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  thick,  that  were  it  steady 
on  one  spot,  it  would  appear  a  solid  mass.  This  not  only 
revolves  within  its  own  circumference,  but  runs  in  a  circular 
direction  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  sometimes  maintain- 
ing itself  in  motion  for  half  an  hour,  and  where  it  falls  it 
accumulates  a  small  bill  of  sand. 

The  next  phenomenon  is  the  mirage,  often  described  by 
travellers,  who  assert  having  been  deceived  by  it,  as  at 
a  distance  it  appears  like  water.  It  generally  appears  like 
a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that  every  thing  above 
is  to  be  seen  roost  distinctly  reflected  by  it,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deception.  If  the  wind  agitate  any  of 
the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  can- 
not see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water. 
On  approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if 
agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  It  gradually 
vanishes  as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappe'irs  when  he  is  on  the  spot. 

The  third  phenomenon  is  the  locusts.  These  animals 
are  seen  in  such  clouds,  that  twice  the  number  in  the  same 
space  would  form  an  opaque  mass,  v/hich  would  wholly  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cause  complete  darkness. 
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They  a1i^*.ii  on  fields  of  corn,  or  other  vegetables,  and  in  a 
few  iniuutes  devour  their  whole  produce.  The  nntivcx 
mnke  a  great  noise  to  frighten  them  away,  but  in  vnin  ; 
nnd,  by  way  of  retaliation^,  they  catch  and  eat  them  when 
fried,  considering  them  a  dainty  repast.  They  are  something 
like  the  grasshopper  in  form,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
They  are  generally  of  a  yellow  or  gold  colour,  but  there  are 
some  red  and  some  green. 

The  work  of  the  columns  of  a  temple  in  the  isle  of  Philoe, 
is  in  a  much  lighter  style  than  the  old  Egyptian,  evincing 
that  nation  would  have  improved  grnduully  ;  and  in  due 
course  of  time,  by  amalgamating  the  Grecian  elegance  with 
the  vast  and  lofty  magnificence  of  its  own  works  of  art,  would 
have  formed  an  architecture  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but, 
no  doubt,  most  sublime.  There  are  other  proofs  that  this 
temple  is  a  more  modern  structure,  formed  of  the  materials 
of  an  older  edifice.  In  one  of  the  columns,  opposite  the 
gate  in  the  portico  which  leads  to  the  sanctuary,  there  is  in 
the  centre,  a  stone,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  inverted; 
and  another  stone  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
column  on  the  west  side,  near  the  ground.  The  whole  ediiic(; 
consists  of  two  temples,  nearly  united  together.  A  small 
tcroplcy  dedicated  to  Isis,  is  within  the  peristyle  of  the 
larger,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess,  to  Serapis, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  building  faces  the  south, 
with  a  large  portal  or  propylseon,  flanked  by  two  porticoes 
or  colonnades,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  which  are  different 
from  each  other.  At  the  entrance  of  the  first  portal  lies  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  thrown  down,  its  pedestal  having  a  Greek 
inscription  on  it,  which  is  a  comprint  of  the  priests,  addressed 
to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  against  the  soldiers  and  the  go- 
vernment of  that  place,  and  proves  that  the  Egy|)tian  priests 
had  no  influence  in  the  government  at  that  period.  The  in- 
scription was  discovered  by  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  Banks, 
who,  not  having  time  to  dig  it  out,  left  it,  and  Mr.  Beechey 
took  a  copy  of  it.     Part  of  another  obelisk  und  pedestal  are 
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to  he  serri  in  (lie  mud  wtill  uppnsito.     There  are  pito  two 
lions,  of  gmnito.  .     r  ■     .»<    •    '  "."j 

;  .  After  passingf  the  tirs^t  porta!  1.4  tlie  entrance  to  tlie  pro. 
Iiaos  }  on  the  west  of  v  hioh  is  the  Hinall  teiuple  ut  lais,  sur. 
rounded  by  square  pillars,  with  the  head  of  the  goddess  bh 
the  capital.    The  inner  part  confiiRts  of  three  upart'nents  :  the 
portico,  the  relln,  nnd  the  adytum.     The  hieroglyphics  on 
it  are  nearly  perfect,  but  almost  covered  ivith  mud,  as  it  has 
served  as  a  Greek  chapel.     On  the  east  side  of  the  pronaos 
\n  a  gallery  with  sievcral  cells,  no  doubt  for  the  use  of  the 
priests ;  and  the  nortii  is  the  second  portal,  covered  with 
colossal  figures  like  the  fuHt.     On  passing  this  you  come  to 
the  portico,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
part  of  this  buildini;.  The  hieroglyphics  are  entire  and  highly 
painted,  as  are  the  capitols  oi  the  columns,  which  are  ten  in 
number.     The  figures  on  the  wall  of  this  portico  are  aU  di- 
vided into  several  groups,  forming  compartments  of  five  feet 
high  ;  those  on  the  columns  forming  the  ornaments  of  this 
hall  are  highly  beautiful.     There  are  other  ruins  on  the  west 
of  the  island,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  temple  by 
the  water-side;  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of 
three  arches  made  by  the  Romans.     The  middle  arch  has 
fallen  down.  On  the  key-stone  the  words  "  sanctum,  sanctum, 
sanctum/*  are  cut;  affording  dear  evidence,  that  this  island 
served  as  a  holy  seat  not  only  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
but  also  to  the  Romans.  There  are  marks  of  the  whole  tem- 
ple having  been  fitted  up  for  Christian  worship.     The  walls 
are  covered  with  mud,  to  hide  the  hieroglyphics  on  them ; 
and  some  figures  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  were 
painted  on  this ;  but  time  uncovered  the  hieroglyphics  again, 
as  the  mud  lost  its  hold  in  several  places.  At  the  back  of  the 
temple,  or  on  the  north  side  of  it,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
building  (hat  served  fur  a  Greek  church,  and  was  formed  uf 
the  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  buildings,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  hieroglyphics  on  them.     This  island  is  perhaps  the 
most  superb  group  of  rulus  ever  beheld  together  in  so  small  a 
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gpaco  of  gpround.  The  whole  island,  which  is  not  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  in  length,  nnd  less  than  iiTe  hundred  in 
breadth,  is  richly  covered  with  ruins;  and  being  detached 
from  the  other  barren  islands  which  surround  it  at  some  dis- 
tance, has  a  very  superb  appearance. 

In  a  valley  to  the  westward  of  Beban  el  M«iook  Mr. 
Belzoni  found  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  particular  manner  of 
forming  the  entrance  into  their  tombs,  which  gave  him  many 
leading  ideas  to  the  discovery  of  them.  Besides,  the  suppo- 
sition that  many  of  these  tombs  must  have  been  buried  under 
the  stones  and  rubbish,  which  continually  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  quantity  of  materials  cut  out  of  the  tomb  acf- 
cumulated  in  considerable  heaps  in  different  parts  in  the  val- 
ley, might  give  various  suggestions  of  the  spots  where  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs  was  to  be  found,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Mr.  Hamilton.  » . . 

He  set  men  to  work  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tomb 
which  he  discovered  the  year  before ;  and  when  they  had  got  a 
little  below  the  surface,  they  came  to  some  large  stones,  which' 
had  evidently  been  put  there  by  those  who  closed  the  tomb. 
Having  removed  these  stones,  be  perceived  the  roek  had 
been  cut  on  both  sides,  and  fonnd  a  passage  leading  down- 
wards. He  could  proceed  no  farther  thut  day,  as  the  metit 
were  much  fatlguedf  and  he  had  more  than  four  miles  to  te* 
turn  to  Thebes.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labour,  and 
in  a  few  hours  Came  to  a  well-built  wall  of  stones  of  variouii 
sizes.  The  following  day  he  caused  a  large  pole  to  be  brought, 
and  by  means  of  another  small  piece  of  palm-tree  laid  across 
the  entrance,  he  made  a  machine  not  unlike  a  battering-ram. 
The  walls  resisted  the  blows  of  the  Arabs  for  some  time,  but 
they  contrived  to  make  a  breach  at  last,  and  in  this  way  the 
opening  was  enlarged.  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  immedi- 
ately entered,  and  found  themselves  on  a  staircase,  eight  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  four 
mummies,  in  their  caiiies,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  with  their 
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heutls  toward  the  outside.  Farther  on  were  four  more  lying 
in  the  same  direction.  The  cases  were  all  painted,  and  one 
had  a  large  coverin;^  thrown  over  it,  exactly  like  the  pall 
upon  the  coffins  of  the  present  day. 

Ife  went  through  the  operation  of  exaraiuirig  all   these 
ijiuramies  one  hy  one.     They  were  much  alike  in  their  fold- 
ings, except    that   which   had    the    painted    linen  over  it. 
Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen  appa- 
rently   put    over    the    old    rags;    which    proves,    that    tiie 
Egyptians   took   great  care  of   their  dead,  even  for  many 
years  after  their    decease.     That  which   was  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest,  was  dressed  in  a  finer  linen,  and  more  neatly 
wrapped  up.     It  hud  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves^  and  on 
the  side  over  the  heart  was  a  plate  of  metal,  soft  like  lead, 
covered  with  another  metal,  not  unlike  silver  leaf.     It  had 
the  eyes  of  a  cow,  which  so  often  represents  Isis,  engraved 
on  it ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate, 
with  the  winged  globe.     Both  plates  were  nearly  six  inches 
long.     On  unfolding  the  linen,    they    found    it    very    fine, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  mummies ;  for,  after 
three  or  four  foldings,  it  was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind. 
At  last  came  the  body,  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  bones,  which  had  assumed  a  yellow  tint.    The  case  was 
in  part  painted ;  but  the  linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  owing  to  the  paint  that  was  on 
it,  which  consisted  of  various  devices   and    flowers.     The 
cases  were  sunk  four  inches  into  the  cement  already  men- 
tioned.    Some  of  the  painting  on  the  inside  of  the  cases  ap- 
peared quite  fresh,  as  if  recently  done  ;  and  there  was  gene- 
rally a  coat  of  varnish.     For  what  purpose  this  tomb  might 
have  been  intended,  cannot  be  said,  perhaps  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  one  of  the  royal  blood.    It  appeared  by  the 
entrance  to  have  been  commenced  on  a  scale  similar  to  those 
of  the  kings ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  finished  for  a 
more  humble  family.  -i        • 

The  result  of  the  researches  gave  all  the  satisfaction  de- 
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iiired,  of  fiiidiug  muDiniiei  in  cases,  in  their  orig^i rial  position : 
but  this  wua  not  the  prinoipul  object ;  ^^  as  he  was  neur 
the  place  where  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  buried,  Ik;  thought 
he  might  have  u  chance  of  discovering  some  of  their  relics. 

The  sacred  valley,  named  Beban  el  Malook,  begins  at 
Gournou,  runs  towards  the  south-west,  and  gradually  turns 
duo  south.  It  contains  the  celebrated  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  divides  itself  into  two  different  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward,  making  five 
miles  from  the  Nile  to  the  extremity.  The  other,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  tombs,  is  separated  from  Gournou  only  by 
a  high  chain  of  rocks,  which  can  be  crossed  from  Thebes  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The*  same  rocks  surround  the  sacred 
fjround,  which  can  be  visited  only  by  a  single  natural  en- 
trance, that  is  formed  like  a  gateway,  or  by  the  craggy  paths, 
across  the  mountains.  The  tombs  are  all  cut  out  of  the  so- 
lid rock,  which  is  of  calcareous  stone,  as  white  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  stone  to  be.  They  consist  in  general  of  a  long  square 
passage,  which  leads  to  a  staircase,  sometimes  with  a  gallery 
at  each  side  of  it,  and  other  chambers.  Advancing  farther 
they  came  to  wider  apartments,  and  other  passages  and  stairs, 
and  at  last  into  a  large  hall,  where  the  great  sarcophagus  lay, 
which  contained  the  remains  of  the  kings.  Some  of  these 
tombs  are  quite  open,  and  others  incumbered  with  rubbish 
at  the  entrance.  Nine  or  ten  may  be  reckoned  of  a  superior 
class,  and  five  or  six  of  a  lower  order.  Strabo  may  have 
counted  eighteen,  as  may  be  done  to  this  day,  including 
some  of  an  inferior  class,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  as  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Eg3rpt  from  any  other  circumstance,  than  that 
of  having  been  placed  in  this  valley. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says  in  his  opinion  the  tombs  in  the  valley  of 
Beban  el  Malook  were  erected  subsequently  to  those  in 
Gournou;  for  he  could  scarcely  find  a  spot  in  the  latter 
place  adapted  to  the  excavation  of  another  of  the  great 
tombs,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that  when  all  the  best  spots 
for  large  tombs  in  Gournou  had  lDcen  occupied,  the  Egyp. 
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tians  went  over  the  rocks  to  seek  another  situation  in  which  i6 
deposit  their  kings.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tombs  in  the  val- 
ley of  Beban  el  Malock  are  in  far  better  condition  than  thosa 
atGournou.       •  ^'      >  .  •     "  •   •    ;     'n      .     r'    '   ^ 

On  the  11th  of  October,  they  went  to  see  the  tombs  in 
Gournou,  and  the  temple  in  the  valley  behind  Memnonium. 
A  tomb  discovered  the  day  before  was  opened,  so  that  they 
might  enter  it.  On  this  they  took  the  road  over  the  rocks 
immediately,  and  arrived  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Having  proceeded  through  a  passage  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  they  descended  a  staircase  twen- 
ty-eight feet,  and  reached  a  tolerably  large  and  well-painted 
room.  They  found  a  sarcopha^s  of  granite,  with  two 
mummies  in  it,  and  in  a  corner  a  statue  standing  erect,  six 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of  sycamore- 
wood  :  it  is  nearly  perfect  except  the  nose.  They  found 
also  a  number  of  little  images  of  wood,  well  carved,  repre- 
senting symbolical  figures.  Some  had  a  lion's  head,  others 
a  fox's,  others  a  monkey's.  One  had  a  land-tortoise  instead 
of  a  head.  They  found  a  calf  with  the  head  of  a  hippopota- 
mus. At  each  end  of  this  chamber  is  a  smaller  one,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  ano- 
ther chamber,  ten  feet  long  by  seven  wide.  In  the  chamber 
on  the  right  hand  they  found  another  statue  like  the  first,  but 
not  perfect.  No  doubt  they  had  been  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sarcophagus,  holding  a  lamp  or  some  offering  in 
their  hands,  one  hand  being  stretched  out  in  the  proper  pos- 
ture to  hold  something,  and  the  other  hanging  down.  Tlie 
sarcophagus  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  merely  painted, 
or  outlined  :  it  faces  south-east  by  east.  ,r 

On  the  13th  of  October  they  caused  some  spots  of  ground 
to  be  dug  at  Gournou,  and  they  succeeded  in  opening  a 
mummy-pit,  so  that  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
pit  just  opened,  and  receiving  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mummies  are  found,  though  all  tombs  are  not 
alike.     It  was  a  small  one,   and  cousisited    of  two   rooms 
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painted  all  over,  but  not  in  the  best  style.  It  appeared  that 
the  tomb  belonged  to  some  warrior,  as  there  were  a  great 
number  of  men  enrolling  themselves  for  soldiers,  and  another 
writing  their  names  in  a  book.  There  were  also  several 
other  figures,  &c.  In  the  lower  apartment  they  saw  the 
mummies  lying-  here  and  there,  without  any  regularity.  To 
all  appearance  therefore  this  pit  had  been  opened  by  the 
Greeks  or  some  other  people,  to  plunder  it. 

Mr.  Belzoni  after  repeated  attempts  made  an  entrance  into 
a  new  Pyramid.  An  Arab  then  entered  with  a  candle,  and 
returned  saying,  that  the  place  within  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Belzoni  at  last  made  the  entrance  larg«3  enough  to  squeeze 
himself  in ;  and  after  thirty  days  exertion  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  the  way  to  the  central  chamber  of  one  of  the 
two  great  pyramids  in  Egypt,  which  have  long  been  tlie  ad- 
miration of  beholders.  He  entered  a  passage  twenty-two 
feet  seven  inches  long,  and  the  works  including  the  port- 
cullis occupy  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  all.  Wbere  the  gra- 
nite work  finishes  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  there  is  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at  each  side  of  the  pas- 
sage, an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  one  of  wliich,  on  the 
right  as  you  enter,  runs  tliirty  feet  in  an  upward  direction,, 
approaching  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forced  passage. 
Before  them  they  had  a  long  passage  running  in  an  horizon- 
tal direction  toward  the  centre.  They  descended  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  rope.  At  the  bottom  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  ano-  • 
ther  passage  running  downward  at  the  same  angle  of  26^  as 
that  above,  and  toward  the  north.  As  his  first  object  was 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  he  advanced  that  way,  and  ascended 
an  inclined  passage  which  brought  him  to  an  horizontal  one, 
that  led  toward  the  centre :  he  observed,  that  after  they  en- 
tered within  the  portcullis,  the  passages  were  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  passage  leading  toward  the  centre  is  five 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,    as   they    advanced    they    found    the 
sides  of  this  passage  covered  with  arborizations  of  nitre; 
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some  projecting  in  ropes,  some  not  unlike  the  skin  of  a 
wliite  lamb,  and  others  so  long  as  to  resemble  an  endive 
leaf.  He  reached  the  door  at  the  centre  of  a  large  chamber. 
He  walked  slowly  two  or  three  paces,  and  then  stood  still 
to  contemplate  the  place  where  he  was.  Whatever  it  might 
he,  he  certainly  considered  himself  in  the  centre  of  that  py- 
ramid, which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  subject 
of  the  obscure  conjectures  of  many  hundred  travellers,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  His  torch,  formed  of  a  few  wax  can- 
dles, gave  but  a  faint  light;  he  could,  however,  clearly 
distinguish  the  principal  objects.  He  naturally  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  west  end  of  the  chamber,  looking  for  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  he  strongly  expected  to  see  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  that  in  the  first  pyramid ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
when  he  saw  nothing  there.  The  chamber  has  a  pointed 
or  sloping  ceiling;  and  many  of  the  stones  had  been  removed 
from  their  places,  evidently  by  some  one  in  search  of  trea- 
sure. On  his  advancing  toward  the  west  end,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  there  was  a  sarcophagus 
buried  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

By  this  time  Chevalier  Frediani  had  entered  a^so;  and 
they  took  a  general  survey  of  the  chamber,  which  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  found  to  be  forty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  twenty- three  feet  six  inches  high.  It 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  meeting  in  the 
centre,  and  forming  a  roof  of  the  same  slope  as  the  pyramid 
itself.  The  sarcophagus  is  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  in  the  inside. 
It  is  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  apparently  to 
prevent  its  removal,  which  could  not  be  eflected  without 
great  labour.  The  lid  had  been  removed  at  the  side,  so  that 
the  sarcophagus  was  half  open.  It  is  of  the  finest  granite; 
but,  like  the  other  in  the  first  pyramid,  there  is  not  one  hie- 
roglyphic on  it. 

Looking  at  the  inside,  he  perceived  a  great  qunutitv  of 
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earth  and  stones,  but  did  not  observe  the  bones  among  the 
rubbish  till  the  next  day,  as  his  intention  was  principally 
bent  in  search  of  some  inscription  that  would  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  this  pyramid.  They  examined  every  part 
of  the  walls,  and  observed  many  scrawls  executed  with 
charcoal,  but  in  unknown  characters,  and  nearly  impercepo 
tible.  They  rubbed  off  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  and 
on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  he  perceived  an 
inseription  in  Arabic, 

The  following   is  a    translation  of   the  Inscription  hy 


M*"'  Salame. 


'6   ■'  »'■«  ■ 


1'      *i 


*'  The  Master  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  has  opened 
them ;  and  the  Master  Othman  attended  this  (opening) ; 
and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed  at  iirst  (from  the  beginning) 
to  the  closing  up/'  4' ■  -;  vi  >   i.    .»     <- 

Mr.  Belzoni  adds,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pyramid 
having  been  again  closed  up  agrees  with  whtit  he  has  said^ 
of  his  finding  it  so.  >»  -..r'  i-rj>.  >>  ;  ,  jsi.-.r^. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  little  was  known 
ui  the  second  pyramid  as  before  the  late  opening,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  his  time  the  second  pyramid  was  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  when  closed  by  the  builders^ ' 
who  must  have  covered  the  entrance  with  a  coating  so  that ' 
it  might  not  be  perceived.  At  the  time  Mr.  Bel/oni  was  fortu-* ' 
nate  enough  to  find  his  way  into  it,  the  entrance  was  con-' 
cealed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  coating,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  perfect  at  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  circumstance  of  having  chambers  and  a  sarcophagus 
(which  undoubtedly  contained  the  remains  of  some  great 
personage),  so  uniform  with  those  in  the  other  pyramid, 
leaves  no  question  but  that  they  were  erected  as  sepulchres ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  doubt  has  ever  existed,  consi- 
dering what  could  be  learned  from  the  first  pyramid,  which 
has  be<  n  so  long  open.     This  contains  a  spacious  chamber 
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with  a  sarcopliaguf! ;  the  passages  are  of  sucli  ilimensions  a« 
to  admit  nothiug  larijer  than  the  sarcophagous ;  they  had 
been  closely  shut  up  by  large  blocks  of  afranite  from  within, 
evidently  to  prevent  tlie  removal  of  that  relic.  Ancient  au- 
thors are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assertiiig,  that  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  contain  the  remains  of  two  brothers, 
C^  M>ps  and  Cephren,  kings  of  £gypt.  They  are  surrounded 
by  other  smaller  pyramids  intermixed  with  mausoleums  on 
burial-grounds.  Many  mummy  pits  have  been  continually 
found  there ;  yet  with  all  these  proofs,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  they  were  erected  for  many  other  purposes  than  the  true 
one,  and  nearly  as  absurd  as  that  they  served  for  granaries. 
Some  consider  them  as  built  for  astronomical  purposes, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  their  construction  to  favour  this  sup- 
position. Others  maintain,  that  they  were  meant  for  the 
performance  of  holy  ceremonies  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Any  thing,  in  short,  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  or  to  have 
something  new  to  say,  finds  its  advocate.  If  the  ancient  au- 
thors had  advanced,  that  they  were  erected  for  treasuries, 
the  moderns  would  have  agreed  perhaps,  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  truth,  that  they  were  made  for  sepulchres  ;  and 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  see  plainly  those  circumstances, 
which  clearly  proves  the  facts,  and  which  are  not  noticed  as 
they  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  Egyptians,  in 
erecting  these  enormous  masses,  did  not  fail  to  make  their 
sides  due  north  and  south,  and  consequently,  as  they  are 
square,  due  east  and  west.  Tbeir  inclination  too  is  such 
as  to  give  light  to  the  north  side  at  ihe  time  of  the  sols- 
tice. But  even  all  this  does  not  provv")  in  the  least,  that 
they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purposes ;  though  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Egyptians  connected  astro- 
nomy with  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  various  zodiacs 
were  found,  nut  only  among  the  temples,  but  in  their  tumbs 
also.  * -rir"/    ••;  '  ifl'"»'t  ,•  i.    ■■    vi    »nj!  fi'i,.-  ,     ;!    .: 

■■  By  the  measurement  of  the  second  pyramid  it  was  afc 
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,:''       '•  ,,     ',..,-.":'        .!..■'!      Feet. 
The  basis       ......         084 

Apotorae  or  central  line  down  llie  front,  ftVuiu 

the  top  to  the  basis      r        •         .         .         368 
Perpendicular  .....         456 

Coating  from  (he  top  tu  the  place  whei'e  it  ends  140 


rli 


Mr.  Belzoni  now  agnin  proceeded  to  Thebes,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Siout  went  to  the  Bey.  He  was  about  a  mile  out 
of  town,  exercising  his  soldiers  and  young  Mamelukes  in 
gunnery  and  horsemanship.  The  cannon  exercise  was  with 
balls  against  the  rocks;  and  they  were  better  mark<!naen 
than  he  expected  to  find  among  soldiers  without  discipline. 
The  Bey  fired  himself  at  the  same  mark  with  two  balls  in 
one  barrel  of  an  English  gun,  of  which  some  one  in  Cairo 
had  made  him  a  present.  He  liked  it  extremely;  and  ob- 
served,  "  These  guns  may  become  offensive  to  their  makers 
some  day  or  other.'*  After  the  cannon  exercise,  they  be- 
gan to  fire  at  an  earthen  pot  ploced  on  a  kind  of  pedestal 
of  about  six  feet  high.  They  commence  their  course  at  two 
hundred  feet  from  it;  ride  towards  it  at  full  gallop;  at  the 
distance  of  fifty-feet  drop  the  bridle,  take  their  gun,  and  fire 
at  the  pot  while  at  full  speed.  The  horse  is  so  accustomed 
tu  this,  that,  before  he  reaches  the  stand  on  which  the  pot 
is,  he  wheels  to  the  right,  to  make  room  for  the  next  in  the 
course.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  hit  a  small  pot  about 
a  foot  high,  while  the  horse  is  running  witb  all  speed.  In 
about  two  hundred  shots  only  six  pots  were  broken  :  the  fa- 
vourite Mameluke  of  the  Bey,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 
broke  three.  He  had  the  best  horse  belonging  to  the  Bey, 
and  went  as  near  the  pot  as  the  length  of  a  gun  and  a  half. 
Two  other  Mamelukes  broke  one  each  at  a  good  distance, 
and  one  was  broken  by  the  Bey  himself,  fur  which  he  re- 
ceived of  course  great  praise  from  all  his  subjects. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  his  palace.  He  v/an 
sitting  on  a  very  high  armed  chair,  a  fushiun  not  common 
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among  the  Turks  ;  though  he  did  not  sit  like  an  European, 
but  in  a  Turkish  manner,  with  his  legs  up.  Here  be  bad  an 
opportunity  of  being  preHeni  at  a  trial  upon  life  or  death. 
The  case  was  this  :  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Bey  hud  been 
found  dead  upon  the  road  near  the  village  to  Acmin,  with 
his  throat  cut,  and  several  marks  of  violence  u|>on  his  body. 
lie  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  where  he  had  been  on  a 
pilgiiniage.  His  camel  was  found  dead  near  the  door  of  a 
peasant,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  about  hinu  He  was  seen  in  the  house  of  the  poasant, 
near  which  the  camel  was  found,  in  company  with  seven 
other  men,  among  whom  was  a  Bedoween.  Thesoldiers  of 
the  village,  who  took  the  prisoners  into  custody,  asserted, 
that  the  prisoners  had  assisted  the  Bedoween  in  makir.g  his 
escape  ;  and  the  Sheik  of  the  same  village  affirmed,  that  one 
of  them  said  he  knew  tvhere  to  find  hiu'  at  any  time.  Se- 
veral witnesses  were  examined,  but  no  one  gave  any  evi> 
dence  that  could  bring  the  (acts  home  tu  the  supposed  cul- 
prits. 

One  point,  however,  was  very  much  against  one  of  them, 
and  this  was,  his  countenance  did  not  please  the  Bey ;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  Bey  set  bis  eyes  on  the  poor  fellow,  than 
be  exclaimed,  "  O  ho  !  the  case  is  evident !  I  see  plainly 
who  is  the  osurderer :  look  at  that  man;  can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  it  was  he  committed  the  crime  ?  8<>  own  at  once 
that  you  did  it,  for  denial  will  be  useless  ;  1  see  it  in  your 
face !"  Several  witnesses  came  forward  to  prove,  that  the 
pea&ant,  in  whose  house  tlie  soldier  was,  could  have  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  not  in  the  town  at  that  time. 
Witnesses  in  this  country  are  rather  more  exact  in  their  de- 
positions than  those  of  Euruj)e,  for  they  do  itot  get  oHf  so  ea- 
sily. To  make  thetn  impartial  they  generally  get  so  severe 
a  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  tbat  all  the  flesh  is  off 
to  the  bones,  and  they  ai-e  Unable  to  walk  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter. A  thousand  blows  is  reckoned  a  moderate  number  for 
a  wiinesij  to  receive.     It  was  said,  afterward,  that  several  of 
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those  fupposed  to  bu  concerned  in  the  murder,  had  their 
heads  cut  off. 

.  Mr.  Belzoni  again  commenced  his  operations  near  Thebes, 
and  having  observed,  that  the  part  vfhere  the  sekos  and 
ceilamuslbe  was  not  touched,  he  bet  the  men  to  work  there, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  his  researches  came  to  a  large  sta- 
tne,  which  proved  to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  yet  found.  It 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  a  wan,  in  all  points  resembling  the 
great  colossus  of  Meiunon.  It  is  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  Egyptian  workmanship.  The  stone 
is  grey  granite,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  particles 
ill  it  of  a  colour  not  unlike  that  of  the  substance  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Dutch  metal.  Part  of  its 
chin  and  beard  have  been  knocked  off,  but  all  the  rest  is 
quite  perfect.  In  the  «ame  ground  he  found  several  lion-' 
headed  statues,  like  those  in  Carnak,  some  sitting  and  some 
standing. 

Between  two  colossal  statues  and  the  portico  of  the 
temple  is  an  enormous  colossus,  thrown  down  and  buried, 
all  but  the  back  of  its  chair,  which  is  broken  in  two  about 
the  middle.  It  was  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  rncover 
it,  but  he  never  had  an  opportunity.  Among  the  columns 
of  the  portico  were  found  a  great  many  fragments  of  colos- 
sal statues  of  granite,  breccia,  and  calcareous  stones ;  and 
from  the  great  number  of  fragments  of  small  dimensions, 
and  of  standing  and  sitting  lion-headed  statues,  these  ruins 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  of 
any  on  the  west  side  of  Thebes.  ' 

Mr.  Belzoni  took  many  impressions  of  the  principal  figures 
ill  basso  relievo.  The  wax  alone  he  found  would  not  stand, 
as  the  climate  would  not  permit  it ;  but  with  wax,  resin,  and 
linn  dust,  he  made  an  excellent  composition.  The  greatest 
(litlicuUy  was  to  take  the  impression  of  the  figure  without 
injuring  the  coiiours  of  it.  The  figures  were  as  large  as  life, 
in  all  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  :  those  of  a  smaller  size, 
from  one  to  three  feet,  could  not  be  less  than  eight  hundred. 
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The  liieruglypliics  are  nearly  five  hundred,  of  which  he  took 
a  faithful  copy,  with  their  culuurs  ;  they  are  of  four  diiferent 
sixes,  from  one  to  six  inches  ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  taku 
one  of  each  size,  which  makes  nearly  two  thousand  in  all. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Juno  they  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Briggs, 
on  his  return  from  India.  He  brought  with  him  from  that 
country  the  pine-apple  and  the  mango,  some  of  which  iie 
had  planted  in  the  garden  df  the  Agu  at  Kenneh,  and  somu 
he  tried  tc  cultivate  at  Thebew  T.  mango  at  Kenneh 
turned  out  very  well;  but  thoi;^  i.!>tii.:h  were  planted  in 
Thebes  died,  from  want  of  care.  '  -  

After  this  Mr.  Belzoni  ceased  all  sorts  of  lesearchcs,  as 
Mr.  Drouetti  and  others  claimed  the  privilege  of  opening 
different  places  themselves.  Having  communicated  his  in- 
tentions of  taking  a  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  to  Mr.  Beechey, 
he  resolved  to  go  also,  and  Mr.  Ricci,  a  medical  gentleman, 
also  proposed  to  accompany  them. 

They  set  sail  on  the  16th  of  September,  1818.  The 
company  consisted  of  Mr.  Beechey,  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Belzoni,  two  Greek  servants,  a  miner.,  and  two  boys 
from  Gournou,  who  were  hired  to  take  care  of  the  luggage 
in  the  desert  .*;..    .,...j      .;;i  .....'■ 

The  Nile  rose  this  season  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  carried  oft*  several  villages  and  some  hundred 
of  their  inhabitants.  i        . -mn.  ,  ». 

The  Arabs  had  expected  an  extraordinary  inundation 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  the  pre- 
ceding season  ;  but  they  did  not  apprehend  it  would  rise 
to  such  a  height.  They  generally  erect  fences  of  earth  and 
reeds  around  tlieir  villages,  to  keep  the  water  from  their 
houses ;  but  the  force  of  this  inundation  baftled  all  their 
eftbrts.  Their  cottages,  being  built  of  earth,  could  not 
stand  one  instant  against  the  current,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  water  reach  them,  than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground. 
The  rapid  stream  carried  ofi'  all  that  was  before  it;  men, 
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women,  children,  cattle,  corn,  every  thing  was  washed 
awuy  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place  where  the  village 
stood  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that  there  had  ever  been 
a  house  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  is  generally  sup. 
posed,  that  all  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  raised  so  high 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  that  the  water  can- 
not reach  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  those  in  Upper 
Egypt  are  little  if  any  thing  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  and  the  only  way  they  have  to  keep  off  the  water 
on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  is  by  artificial  fences  made  of  earth 
and  reeds. 

The  first  village  they  came  to  was  Agalta,  whither  tliey 
went  not  merely  to  see  the  place  but  to  desire  the  Cai- 
makan  to  send  a  soldier  to  guard  the  tombs,  in  addition  to 
the  Arabs,  who  were  left  there.  He  expected  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  Nile.  There  was  no  boat  in  this  village ; 
and  should  the  water  break  down  their  weak  fences,  the 
only  chance  of  escape  was  by  climbing  the  palm-trees,  till 
Providence  sent  some  one  to  their  relief.  All  the  boats 
were  employed  in  carrying  away  the  corn,  from  villages 
that  were  in  danger.  Both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
the  men,  women  and  children  arc  left  to  be  last  assisted,  as 
their  lives  are  not  so  valuable  as  corn,  which  brings  money 
to  the  Bashaw.  As  this  village  was  then  four  feet  below  the 
water,  the  poor  Fellahs  were  on  the  watch  day  and  night 
round  their  fences.  They  employed  their  skin  machines  or 
bags  to  throw  the  water  out  again  which  rose  from  under 
the  ground ;  but  if  their  fences  should  be  broken  down  all 
was  lost.  y;  'u  \f  -i:' :  .'viyii':    ^d  r  •    r.^.^    .^r^;  . ff/I   v-' 

On  the  17th  several  villages  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  rapid  stream  had  carried  away  the 
fences,  and  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
escape  to  higher  grounds,  where  it  was  possible,  with  what 
they  could  save  from  the  water.  The  distress  of  these 
people  was  great.  Some  of  them  had  only  a  few  feet  of 
land,  and  the  water  was  to  rise   twelve   days   more,  and 
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after  lUnt  to  remain  twelve  dnya  at  its  hriirlit,  nicnriUni^  to 
the  usual  term  <jf  the  iDoiidation.     Fortunate  wos  lie   who 
cnuld  rench  high  ground-     Some  crossed  the  water  on  pieces 
of  wood,  some  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  and  others  with  reedii 
tied  up  In  large  bundles.     Tho  small  spotfii  uf  high  ground 
that  stood  above  the  water,  formed  so  many  sanctuarierf  for 
these  poor  refugees,  and  were  crowded  with  |)oople  aiul 
heasts.     The   scanty   stock  of  provisions  they  could  save 
was  the  only  subsistence  they  could  expect.     In  some  parts 
tlie  water  had  left  scarcely  any  dry  ground,  and  no   relief 
could  he  hoped  till  four  and    twenty    days    had    elapsed. 
The  Ca'.'heflfs  and  Caiinakans  of  the  country  did  all  they 
could  to  ossist  (he  villages  with  (heir  little  boats,  hut  they 
were  so  small  in  proportion  to  what  was  wanted,  that   they 
could  not  relieve  the  greater  part  of  the  unfortunote  peo> 
pie.     It  was  distressing  to  behold  these  poor  wretches  in 
such  a  situation.     On  arriving  at  Erments,  where  fortti- 
nately  the  land  is  very  high,  they  found  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  collected,  employing  the  boat  to  fetch  tlui 
people  from  an  opposite  village.     The   Caimakan  set  off 
himself  with  another  boat,  an<l  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he 
returned  with  several  men  and  boys.     He  sent  the  boats 
again,  and  they  returned  loaded  witli  men,  corn,  and  cattle. 
The  third  trip  brought  still  more  corn,  buflfaloes,  sheep, 
goats,  asses,  and  dogs.     The  fourth  voyage  was  employed 
in  fetching  the  women,  as  the  last  and  most  insignificant  of 
their  property,  whose  loss  would  have  been  less  regretted 
than  that  of  the  cattle.     This  circumstance  will  convince 
the  European  fair  sex  of  their  superiority  over  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  at  least  in  point  of  due  respect  to  them,      f  c  > 

The  party  was  now  increased  by  a  soldier  from  £sne, 
four  camel* drivers,  and  a  Sheik  to  guide,  making  in  all 
twelve  men.  They  had  sixteen  camels,  six  of  which  were 
laden  with  provisions,  water,  culinary  utensils,  &c. 

In  the  morning  of  the  *23rd  they  set  out  very  early,  and 
arrived  at  the  first  well  in  three  hours.     Several  of  the 
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Ababde  nation  oame  to  water  their  cattle  at  the  well,  but 
kept  at  a  distance.  They  live  scattered  about  in  the  rocks 
and  little  valleys  anaon<^  the  mountains,  but  occasionally 
assenable  together  in  a  few  minutes.  To  pass  this  place 
without  a  good  understanding  with  their  Sheik  for  security 
would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous. 

On  the  24th  they  set  ofl*  pretty  well.  The  valley  af- 
forded a  very  level  and  good  road.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  valley  stands  a  high  rock,  on  th^  left  of  which  is  u 
small  Egyptian  temple.  To  thi:^  they  directed  their 
course,  and  arrived  at  it  six  hours  after  setting  otf  from  iiu> 
well  in  the  morning. 

It  was  adorned  with  Egyptian  figures  in  intaglio  re- 
lievato,  and  some  retain  their  colour  pretty  well.  They 
are  as  large  as  life,  and  not  of  the  worst  execution.  In 
the  sekos,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  are  four  pilasters. 
At  the  end  of  it  are  three  small  chambers  ;  and  there  are 
two  others,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  corner  of  the  lateral 
walls,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  figures  and  hieroglyphics  in 
a  pretty  good  style.  On  one  of  the  columns  they  observed 
a  Greek  inscription.  Near  the  temple  are  the  remains  of 
an  enclosure,  which  no  doubt  was  a  station  for  the  cara- 
vans. It  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  is  twelve  feet  high, 
and  contained  several  houses  within  it  for  the  accommo. 
dation  of  travellers.  In  the  centre  was  a  well,  which  is 
now  filled  up  with  sand.  All  round  the  wall  there  is  a  plat- 
form or  gallery,  raised  six  feet  high,  on  which  a  guard  of 
soldiers  might  walk  all  round.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows,  similar  to  those 
formed  in  our  ancient  buildings  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
sides  of  the  gateways  are  built  of  calcareous  stones  and  the 
wall  is  of  bricks. 

On  the  25th,  they  continued  their  journey.  No  vegetation 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen  any  where.  Sometimes  they 
passed  over  wide  and  level  plains,  and  sometimes  crossed 
rugged    hills,    till  two  hours  before   sun-set,    when   they 
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entered  the  valley  called  Ueezak  by  the  Arabn.  At  thiti  itluce 
Mr.  Ricci,  the  doctor,  was  attacked  with  n  violent  di8- 
order,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  return  the  next 
morning,  as  it  would  iiicreass  if  he  advanced  farther  in  the 
desert. 

From  this  place  they  travelled  to  the  valley  where  it  was 
intended  to  hult.  The  caravan  hnd  reached  the  place  an 
hour  before.  Here  they  found  two  wells,  otie  of  salt  water, 
and  the  other  quite 'putrid  and  brackish.  There  are  few 
waters  in  the  woHd  better  than  tluit  of  the  Nile  ;  and  now 
to  have  to  drink  the  worst  was  such  a  change  in  one  day,  that 
they  could  not  help  feeling  the  consequences  of  it.  Mr. 
Beechey  was  taken  very  ill,  from  drinking  at  the  first  well, 
and  they  had  great  apprehension  of  the  next,  which  was 
worse.  They  had  provisions  for  a  month,  but  the  fresh 
meat  was  gone,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  procure 
a  very  lean  goat.  The  tribe  of  this  country  are  all  Ababde, 
and  extend  from  the  confines  of  Suez  to  the  tribe  of 
Bisbarein,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  below  the  latitude 
of  23°.  The  manner  of  this  race  show  them  to  be  lovers  of 
freedom  :  they  prefer  living  among  these  solitary  rocks  and 
deserts,  where  they  eat  nothing  but  dhourra  and  drink 
water,  before  submission  to  the  commands  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth.  It  is  a  great  feast  among  them  when  they 
take  the  resolution  of  killing  a  lean  goat,  but  they  eat  it 
without  fearing  that  any  rapacious  hands  should  take  it  from 
them.  A  man  of  this  stamp,  accustomed  to  liberty  and 
independance,  would  naturally  find  himself  as  in  a  prison, 
if  under  the  controul  of  even  the  best  of  governments. 
Their  greatest  care  is  for  their  cumels,  which  are  their  sup- 
port. They  breed  them  uj)  to  a  certain  growth,  and  then 
send  them  to  be  exchanged  for  dhourra,  which  constitutes 
their  food.  The  camels,  as  well  as  other  animals,  live  upon 
the  common  thorn  plants,  which  is  the  most  abundant  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  industrious  of  the 
Ababde  cut  wood,  and  make  charcoal  with  it,  which  th.-jy 
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flend  to  tlio  Nile  on  cnmeh,  and  hartnr  it  for  dliourra,  tuUow, 
mid  tent  clotli.  Few,  however,  uiiderj>;o  sucli  a  laboury 
for  they  like  to  live  at  their  ea»e.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  ib  a 
luxury,  and  a  piece  of  a  fat  ram  quite  raw  a  ii;re&t  dainty. 
They  arc  all  nearly  naked,  badly  made,  and  of  small  Hta- 
ture.  They  have  fine  eyes,  in  particular  the  women,  as 
far  as  we  could  sec  of  those  that  came  to  the  wells.  The 
married  women  are  covered,  the  rest  uncovered.  The 
head-dresses  are  very  curious.  Some  are  i)roud  of  having 
hair  lon^  enough  to  reach  below  tht>tr  ears,  and  there 
formed  into  curls  which  are  so  entangled  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  pass  a  comb  through  them,  therefore  the  wo- 
men never  use  such  an  instrument.  When  they  kill  a  sheep 
that  has  any  fat,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  grease  their 
heads  all  over,  and  leave  the  fat  in  small  pieces  to  be 
melted  by  the  sun,  which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they 
had  powder  on  their  heads  ;  and  this  lasts  for  several  days, 
till  the  sun  melts  the  whole,  and  produces  an  exquisite 
odour  for  those  who  have  a  good  nose.  As  iheir  hair  is 
very  crispy,  their  heads  remain  dressed  for  a  long  time; 
and  that  they  may  not  derange  their  coiffure  when  their 
heads  itch,  they  have  a  piece  of  wood  something  like  a 
packing  needle,  with  which  they  scratch  themselves  with 
great  ease,  without  disordering  their  head-dress,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud.  Their  complexions  are  naturally  of 
a  dark  chocolate  ;  their  hair  quite  black  ;  their  teeth  fine  and 
white,  protuberant,  and  very  large. 

In  the  winter  all  the  scattered  \habde  in  th';  mountains 
assemble  together  here,  and  if  any  marriage  takes  place,  it 
is  at  this  time.  It  is  always  perform'^d  with  due  ceremony. 
The  bridegroom  first  sends  a  camel  to  the  father  of  the 
bride.  If  this  be  accepted,  he  applies  personally  to  herself, 
in  the  presence  of  one  man  as  a  witness.  If  she  consent, 
the  day  of  marriage  is  appointed,  before  which  the  lover 
does  not  see  his  bride  for  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  she  is 
presented  to  him  in  the  tent  of  her  father.     This  day  i» 
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celebrated  by  killine^  some  of  their  lean  sheep,  and  by  camel 
races.  The  next  ilay  the  happy  couple  retire  to  the  tent  of 
the  bridegroom.  If  the  man  becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  he 
sends  her  back  with  the  same  camel  which  he  sent  to  her 
father,  as  this  is  her  own  from  the  time  of  the  marriage.. 
The  mother  of  the  bride  must  not  speak  a  word  tu  the  bride- 
groom as  long  as  she  lives  :  a  regulation  intended  to  pre- 
vent her  from  making  mischief  between  the  young  couple. 

When  a  child  is  born,  the  next  day  the  father  kills  a  sheep 
and  gives  the  child  a  name.  When  they  are  sick,  they  say 
hulla  kerim,  and  lie  down  till  they  are  better,  or  till  they 
die.  There  were  old  men  that  did  not  know  nor  could 
tell  their  age,  as  they  keep  no  account  of  such  things  ;  but 
by  appearance  they  must  have  been  ninety  years  old.  When 
any  one  dies,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  put  the 
corpse  into  it,  and  very  often  on  the  spot  where  the  person 
died,  and  then  remove  their  tents  a  little  farther  on.  They 
nevci'  intermarry  with  any  but  their  own  people.  A  girl  had 
been  refused  in  marriage  to  a  Turkish  CacheflT,  though  she 
was  as  poor  as  any  of  her  tribe.  The  CachefF  attempted  to 
use  force,  and  the  conse((uence  was,  that  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  above  three  hundred,  and  he  prudently  re- 
tired, leaving  his  intended  bride  to  be  married  to  her  cousin. 

Some  of  these  wild  people,  as  they  are  called,  cam^e  to 
the  well  in  *  e  course  of  the  day,  and  as  they  saw  the  party 
(juiet  and  peaceful,  they  ventured,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 
drivers,  to  approach.  A  few  of  them  had  been  as  far  as  the 
Nile  to  purchase  dhourra,  and  these  were  accounted  men  of 
knowledge,  but  the  greater  part  had  never  quitted  their 
mountains.  One  of  them  seeing  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  lying 
on  the  ground,  wondered  what  it  was  ;  and  another  who 
had  been  to  the  Nile,  to  shew  his  great  knowledge  of  things, 
took  it  up,  and  ate  it  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency.  They 
gave  them  a  piece  of  loaf-sugar,  and  when  they  had  eaten 
it,  they  declared,  that  their  valley  must  be  better  than  their 
own,  as  it  produced  such  good  and  sweet  bread.     Whea 
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they  buy  dhourra  they  generally  get  it  ground  with  the 
usual  hand  millstone  in  the  village  where  they  buy  it,  and 
carry  the  flour  into  the  desert.  Their  bread  is  baked  under 
the  ashes,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  cake,  >vithcut  leaven 
or  salt.  Their  great  enemies  were  the  tribe  of  El  Mahasa 
and  Banousy,  which  dwell  from  between  Suez  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Syria.  With  these  tribes 
they  had  had  many  battles,  but  it  appeared,  that  neither  ona 
nor  the  other  advanced  beyond  their  old  possessions.  They 
had  also  been  at  variance  with  the  Bishareines  on  the  south, 
but  were  now  at  peace  with  them  all. 

On  the  29th  they  saw  tlie  Red  Sea  at  a  great  distance, 
and  having  entered  a  range  of  mountains,  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Owell,  or  place  of  the  dragon. 

On  the  30th  they  set  off  early,  bent  their  course  to  the 
south-south-west,  and  passed  throug'a  several  valleys,  to- 
wards a  very  high  mountain  called  Zubara,  a  name  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  the  emeralds  which  have  been 
found  there.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  about  tifty  men 
were  encamped,  and  at  work  in  the  old  mines  of  the  anci- 
ents, in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  the  precious  stones  :  but 
it  appeared,  that  their  predecessors  had  searched  pretty  well 
before  they  quitted  their  works.  These  unfortunate  wretches 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions  fron*.  the  Nile,  but  some- 
times it  did  not  arrive  in  due  time,  and  great  famine  of 
course  prevails  among  them.  There  are  two  small  wells,  not 
more  than  half  a  day^s  journey  distant,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  tolerably  good  quantity  of  water.  Their  work  had  com- 
menced about  six  months  before,  but  had  been  attended  with 
DO  success.  The  mines  or  excavations  of  the  ancients  were 
all  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the  upper  part  that  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  labour  to  remove  this  rubbish  was  greaty 
for  the  holes  were  very  small,  scarcely  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  body  of  a  man  crawling  like  a  cameleon.  They  were 
all  thoroughly  tired  of  their  situation.  They  rose  several 
times  against  their  leaders,  and  in  one  instance  two  of  ther^ 
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wer-s  killed.  On  (he  day  the  party  were  there  one  of  the 
poor  wretches  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  avaiiciouH  caprice 
of  their  powerful  employer.  As  he  was  penetrating  into  one 
of  the  holes,  part  of  the  roof  fell  down  upon  him,  and  not 
only  cut  oif  his  retreat,  but  nearly  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was  fortunately  taken  out  alive,  but  it  did  not  give  much 
encouragement  to  the  rest. 

Having  procured  an  old  man  from  among  the  natives  to 
guide  to  the  ruins  of  Bereiifce,  they  prepared  for  departure 
on  the  next  morning,  the  1st  if  October. 

The  road  was  mong  th  high  rocks,  and  in  very  narrow 
valleys,  but  in  which  tuere  were  a  great  number  of  trees. 
Here  they  were  led  by  the  old  man  in  various  directions 
through  wild  and  craggy  places  for  seven  hours.  At  length, 
about  noon,  the  valley  opened  all  at  once,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  they  saw  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  sight  of 
an  open  horizon,  after  the  contracted  view  of  a  long  and 
narrow  valley,  was  much  v.  jlcomed.  On  reaching  the  shore, 
they  plunged  into  the  sea  like  the  crocodiles  into  the  Nile, 
and  found  that  a  bathe  after  a  long  journey  was  very  refresh- 
ing. They  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  their  biscuit,  as  they 
calculated,  would  last  only  seventeen  days,  and  not  an  hour 
longer. 

In  some  rocks  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  facing 
the  Red  Sea,  they  saw  several  mines  of  sulphur,  but  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  their  produce  would  be  advantageous,  owing 
to  their  situation.  They  are  near  the  sea,  but  the  convey- 
ance by  land  to  the  Nile  would  prevent  any  benefit  from  the 
speculation.  They  made  some  repast  on  some  shell-fishj 
which  abound  in  great  quantities  along  the  coast.  The  large 
periwinkles  are  excellent,  and,  when  young,  are  very  ten- 
der and  delicious,  particularly  to  a  hungry  man.  Some  of 
them  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  part  of  the  tail  was  quite 
delicate,  though  the  white,  or  upper  part,  is  rather  tough. 

The  guide  met  with  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  lived  by 
catching  fisb,  not  far  from  this  spot.     His  only  habitation 
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consisted  of  a  tent  four  feet  high,  and  five  feet  wide ;  and 
hi&  wife,  a  daiis^hter,  and  a  young  man,  her  husband, 
formed  the  whole  feinily. 

Their  mode  of  fishing  is  somewhat  strange  ;  they  throw 
in  the  water  i:  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  doomt  tree,  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
viood  in  an  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  turning  round  ;  at  one  of  the  ends  a  small  pole  is  stuck 
upright  to  serve  as  a  mast,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
piece  of  wood  horizontally  fastened  as  that  below.  A  woollen 
shawl  thrown  over  it,  and  fastened  nt  each  end,  and  to  the 
piece  of  wood  horizontally  fastened  below,  forms  a  kind  of 
sail,  and  two  fishermen  mount  on  the  large  trunk  like  on 
horseback,  and  by  means  of  a  cord,  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  sail,  they  take  the  wind  more  or  less  as  is  required. 
But  it  is  only  when   the  wind  blows  either  from  north  or 
south  that  such  a  contrivance  can  serve ;  for  if  it  blows  from 
the  east  they  cannot  set  off  their  boat  from  the  shore,  or  if  it 
blows  from  the  west  it  will  blow  them  too  far  out  to  sea. 
When  the  fishermen  are  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  it 
was  not  clearly  seen  by  what  means  the  rest  of  the  operation 
is  executed  ;  but  it  seemed  that  they  darted  their  long  thin 
spear  at  the  fish  when  they  happened  to  see  any,  and  by 
these  means  they  procured  their  subsistence.     On  their  re- 
turn they  brought  four  fish,  each  of  about  six  pounds  weight, 
and  one  foot  six  inches  long  ;  they  were  of  a  strong  blue  siU 
vered  colour ;  their  fins,  head,  and  tail  red  ;  and  their  teeth, 
which  are  only  four,  are  quite  flat  and  out  of  their  mouths. 
They  had  very  large  scales,  and  their  form  not  unlike  the 
benne  of  the  Nile.     It  would  seem  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  this  fish,  as  it  is  so  clearly  seen  in 
their  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  new  tomb  of  Psammuthis 
some  are  painted  exactly  as  they  are  in  reality.     They  are 
exceedingly  good,  have  very  few  bones,  and  very  large  galls. 
On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  they  ascended  a  high  moun- 
tain to  view  tlie  coast  as  far  as  they  could,  and  they  saw 
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thai  it  ran  in  o  v,*raigh<  Hiractior  towards  the  south-east. 
Ea'^ly  on  the  6tb  ^<b  camels  arrived  with  a  load  of  iVesh 
waier,  and  it  vK  well  they  did  so,  for  their  thirst  was  in- 
creased, not  only  trom  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  by  the 
shell-fish  which  they  had  found  and  eaten  abundantly ,  an 
inconvenience  which  the  fishermen  had  not  to  contend  with, 
being  accustomed  to  the  bitter  water  of  a  well  not  far  oif. 
They  now  divided  their  caravan  into  two  parties  ;  and  sent 
nil  the  luggage,  culinary  articles,  the  soldier,  the  Greek 
servant,  and  the  best  part  of  the  camels,  to  a  spring  of  run- 
ning water  in  the  mountains  of  Amuse,  there  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  companions  returned.  They  took  as 
much  water  as  they  could,  and  formed  a  party,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Beechey,  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  Greek  servant,  four  drivers, 
and  the  two  Arab  boys  brought  from  Gournou,  with  five 
camels  in  all. 

T  .ey  set  off  in  the -morning,  and  went  along  the  coast 
till  they  arrived  at  El  Whady  Abghsoon,  near  the  mines  of 
El  Kebrite,  or  sulphur,  and  on  the  south-west  were  the 
mountains  of  Hamata.  He  observed  the  coast  all  the  way, 
and  took  its  direction.  On  the  road  they  met  some  fisher- 
men. When  they  saw  the  party  at  a  distance,  they  left 
their  tents  and  marched  oif  towards  the  mountains.  On  c^r- 
riving  at  their  tents,  they  found  some  excellent  fish  just 
roasted,  which,  no  doubt,  tliese  people  had  made  ready  for 
their  supper.  They  partook  of  their  meal,  and  left  some 
money  in  payment,  on  the  top  of  a  water  jar,  and  continued 
their  journey.  For  two  days  they  had  been  troubled  with  the 
winds  from  the  east,  blowing  strong  and  resembling  the 
siroccos  of  I^^ly,  so  that  all  tfieir  nerves  were  relaxed. 
During  this  iin^r,  every  thing  was  wet,  and  at  night  there 
was  an  excessive  heat,  and  the  atmosphere  quite  covered 
with  clouds ;  foi-tunaf.vly'it  changed  after  two  days,  and  the 
north  wind  dissipa^d  /sL  Hat',  it  lasted  longer,  they  could 
not  have  procecdec'  on  ihei/ journey.  At  night  they  stopped 
at  a  well  of  bitter  water. 
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Ort  tha  7^' ,  they  set  off  early  to  see  the  mines  ot  £1  Ke- 
brJte,  or  sulpnur,  as  they  were  not  out  of  their  road.  They 
never  were  productive ;  but  what  little  they  may  have  af- 
forded, it  appeared  that  the  ancients  had  carried  entirely 
away,  so  that  they  left  them  exhausted  like  those  of  the 
emeralds.  ' 

On  the  8i!i,  early  in  the  morning  they  set  off,  and  two 
hours  after,  saw  the  sea  at  a  distance,  and  went  over  a 
very  extensive  plain.  At  about  noon  they  approached  the 
sea,  very  thirsty,  and  regaled  themselves  with  a  little  wa- 
ter; and  at  one  o* clock  arrived  on  the  shore.  They  arrived 
all  at  once  on  one  of  those  moles  of  ruins  which  show  the 
spot  of  ancient  towns,  so  often  seen  in  Egypt.  They  entered, 
and  at  once  saw  the  regular  situations  of  the  houses ;  the 
main  streets,  their  construction,  and  in  the  centre,  a  small 
Egyptian  temple,  nearly  covered  by  the  sand,  as  well  as 
the  insides  of  the  houses  ;  and  their  wonder  increased  on 
examining  the  materials  with  which  the  houses  were  built*.„.« 
They  could  see  nothing  but  coral,  roots,  madrepore,  and  £ 
severii  petrifactions  of  sea- weeds,  &c.  i;>..^  .ivf. 

The  temple  is  built  of  a  kind  of  soft,  calcareous,  and .,: 
sandy  stone,  but  decayed  much  by  the  air  of  the  sea.     Thev 
situation  of  this  town  is  delightful.     The  open  sea  before  it  i 
is  on  the  east,  and  from  the  southern  coast  to  the  point  of  the  -^ 
cape  is  like  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  except  an  open- 
ing on  the  north-west  plain.   The  Cape  el  Golahen  extends 
its  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  on  the  east,  and  forms  a 
shelter  for  large  ships  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds. 
Right  opposite  the  town  there  is  a  very  tine  harbour  entirely 
made  by  nature ;  its  entrance  is  on  the  north ;  it  is  guarded 
on  the  east  by  a  neck  of  incrusted  rock,  on  the  south  by  the 
land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  ;  the  north  side  being  co- 
vered by  the  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  cape,  pro- 
tects the  harbour  also.     Its  entrance  has  been  deep  enough 
for  small  vessels,  such  as  the  ancients  had  at  those  times, 
but  no  doubt  was  deeper.     It  has  at  present  a  bar  of  sand 
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across,  so  that  noihini;^  could  onter  nt  low  water ;  but  a  pas* 
sage  couid  be  easily  cut,  and  the  harbour  rendered  useful. 
'I'hey  concluded  this  to  be  the  Berenice  described  by  Pliny, 
and  laid  down  by  D'Anville;  it  nearly  agreed  with  the  situ- 
ation where  it  was  marked  on  the  map  ;  but  in  order  to  ascer> 
tain  with  more  accuracy,  they  resolved  to  venture  by  going 
half  a  day  hijjber  towards  the  south.  The  town  is,  in  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  1(500  feet,  .'ind  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  2000  feet.  The  temple  seems  to  be  in  construction 
accordinijf  to  the  Egyptian  style,  and  they  imagined  that  if 
the  Greeks  had  built  it  they  had  taken  their  plans  from  this 
ancient  people,  as  they  had  done  in  many  other  things.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  and  forty-three  feet  wide; 
it  contains  four  chambers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sekosand 
cella,  and  two  m  the  great  hall  in  the  front.        :•.!■<;   i  v 

It  was  three  days  since  they  had  euten  any  thing  but  dry 
biscuit  and  water,  except  the  fish  found  at  the  fisbermen*s 
but.  On  (lie  morning  of  the  i^th,  before  the  sun  rose,  they 
set  the  Jittie  JMussa  to  diggi'ig.  He  was  one  of  the  *rab 
boys  brought  from  Guurnou.  lie  had  no  spade,  but  with  a 
sluiU  or  caquilie,  he  worked  very  well,  as  it  was  only  soft 
sand.  .-...:■ 

The  boy  had  excavated  about  four  feet  of  sand  close  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  cella,  and  they  saw  that  the 
temple  was  Egyptian.  The  part  of  the  wali  which  was  dis- 
covered was  adorned  with  Egypt»»\n  sculpture  in  basso  re- 
lievo, a.il  well  executed.  They  could  see  three  figures,  two 
feet  three  inches  high.  The  remnhiing  part  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  &c.  in  the  same  hole  the  boy 
found  part  of  an  Egyptian  tablet  ccjeaA  with  hieroglyphics 
and  figures.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  reddish  |)addipg- stone  or 
breccia,  not  belonging  to  the  rocks  near  that  place.  They 
took  It  away  as  a  memoi  ,ndum  oi  having  seen  an  Egyptian 
temple  on  the  coast  of  ^^le  Red  Sea;  a  circumstance  that,  as 
yet,  no  antiquarian  uas  had  any  idoa  of.  The  plain  that 
surrounds  this  town  is  very  extensive  :  the  nearest  point  to 
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the  mountains  which  form  the  crescent  is  about  five  miles 
un  the  west  of  it.  On  the  north,  the  mountain  is  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  on  the  south  fifteen.  All  the  plain 
is  inclined  to  vegetation,  such  as  a  sandy  soil  can  produce  ; 
but,  in  particular,  the  lower  part  of  it  towards  the  sea  is 
perpetually  moist,  and  would  produce,  if  cultivated,  pas- 
ture for  camels,  sheep,  and  other  animals.  This  moisture 
is  naturally  produced  by  the  damp  of  the  sea,  which  is  very 
strong  when  it  happens.  The  upper  part  of  the  plain  is  not 
so  damp,  and  would  be  perhaps  more  productive  of  dry 
plants. 

The  houses  were  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  built  at  this 
day.     It  was  the  custom  of  those  people  to  live  close  to  each 
other.     The  largest  houses  were  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  some  were  smaller;  the  square  of 
2000  feet  would  contain  4000  houses  ;  but,  as  there  were 
spaces  of  ground  without  buildings,  which  may  be  reckoned 
half  the  town,  Mr.  Belzoni  counted  them  to  be  only  2000. 
These  people  had  no  need  of  great  sheds  to  put  coaches, 
chariots,  or  any  other  luxurious  lumber.     Their  cattle  and 
camels  lay  always  in  the  open  air,  as  they  still  do  in  all  these 
countries:  nor  had  they  extensive  manufactories.     The  only 
massy  buildings  for  their  commerce  could  be  but  a  few  store- 
houses, nor  could  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were  in  use  in 
those  times,  occupy  much  of  the  ground.     He  calculated' 
that,  with  the  houses  out  of  town,  which  are  scattered  about 
in  groups  here  and  there,  the  population  of  that  port  must 
have  exceeded  10,000  inhabitants  :  a  town  which  even  at 
this  day  would  be  reckoned  considerable,  if  situated  on  that 
coast,  as  a  port  for  commerce  with  India.    He  observed  also 
some  of  the  tombs  dug  in  the  nearest  lower  rocks,  of  a  kind 
of  soft  or  calcareous  stone,  which  are  the  only  ones  on  the 
plain  near  the  town  on  the  western  side.     They  left  the  spot 
before  the-i»vening  of  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  water;  and,  as  the  carael-driveis  had  nearly  lost 
thffr  j>iitience,  they  gave  them  half-a-pint  each,  and  conti- 
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niie(i  their  road  towards  the  mountain  on  tho  north- west« 
with  the  firm  intention  of  returninj|r  prepared  to  scrutinise 
tiie  whole  of  these  ruins. 

The  20th,  they  set  ofT,  and  passed  through  a  wide  plain. 
As  they  left  the  mountain,  and  arrived  at  Habookroog,  a 
jiiace  that  appears  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  leads  to  the  Nile,  the  camels  were  so  tired  they 
could  hardly  crawl  :  they  had  lost  three  on  the  road,  and 
one  they  expected  would  not  last  long.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  idea  'a  desert  without  having  been  in  one  ; 
it  is  an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  mountains  of  all  sizes  end  heights,  without  roads 
or  shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when 
the  rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture^  barely  serve  to  feed 
wild  ar'mals,  and  a  few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  na- 
ture ;  the  wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate 
even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  of  them 
in  one  place,  they  go  to  another.  When  the  trees  become 
old,  and  lose  their  vegetation  in  such  climates  as  these,  the 
sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them,  burns  and  reduces 
them  to  ashes.  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take 
the  coiiour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harack  ; 
this  falls  off  before  it  is  dry.  Speaking  of  a  desert,  there 
are  few  springs  of  water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  cf 
four,  six,  or  eight  days  journey  from  one  another,  and  nut 
all  of  sweet  water  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or 
bitter,  so  that  if  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases 
his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before  ;  but  when  the 
dreadful  calamity  happens  that  the  next  well,  which  is  anx- 
iously sought  for«  is  found  dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  s'tua- 
tion  cannot  be  well  described*  The  camels,  which  afford 
the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so  thirsty  that  they  cannot 
proceed  to  another  woll ;  and  if  the  travellers  kill  them  to 
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extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains  in  their  atomachs,  they 
themselves  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situation  must 
be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource.  .  .         - 

Many  perish  victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It  is 
then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  if  the  master  has  none,  the  servant 
will  not  give  it  to  him,  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a 
rich  one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dy^ 
ing  for  a  cup  of  water—no  one  gives  it  to  him — he  offers  all 
he  possesses — no  one  hears  him — they  are  all  dying — though 
by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved,— the 
camels!  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — no  one 
has  strength  to  walk — only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  pre- 
cious liquid  lives  to  walk  a  little  farther,  and  perhaps  dies 
too.  if  the  voyages  on  sea  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in 
the  deserts :  at  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the 
desert  it  is  worse  :  at  sea,  storms  are  met  with,  in  the  de- 
sert there  cannot  be  a  greater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well : 
at  sea,  one  meets  with  pirates — we  escape — we  surrender—" 
or  die  ;  in  the  desert  they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property 
and  water ;  they  let  him  live  perhaps — but  what  a  life !  to 
die  the  most  barbarous  and  agonising  death.  In  short,  to 
be  thirsty  in  a  desert^  ivithout  water,  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing sun,  without  shelter,  and  no  hopes  of  finding  either, 
is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in, 
and,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  that  a  hu- 
man being  can  sustain  :  the  eyes  grow  inflamed,  the  tongue 
and  lips  swell ;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which 
brmgs  on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and 
inflamed  : — all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little 
water.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  deceitful  mirages 
appear  before  the  traveller  at  uo  great  distance,  something 
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like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.  The  deception  of 
thi»  phenomenon  is  well  known,  as  is  mentioned  before  ;  but 
it  does  not  fail  to  invite  the  longing  traveller  towards  that 
element,  and  to*  put  him  in  remembrance  of  the  happiness 
of  being  on  such  a  spot.  If  perchance  a  traveller  is  not  un- 
deceived, he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner  ;  the  more 
he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  goes  from  him,  till  at 
last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger  often 
asks  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  ;  he  ciui 
scarcely  believe  that  he  is  so  deceived  ;  he  protests  that  he 
saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  high  rocks  in  the  water.        '  'i     ■ 

If,  unfortunately,  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative;  he  niust  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on 
a  camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or 
he  must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance, 
and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death  comes  to  relieve  him.  What 
horror  !  What  a  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man  ! 
No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him  ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion.  Why  not  slop  the  whole 
caravan  till  he  is  better,  or  do  what  they  can  for  the  best  till 
he  dies  ?  No,  this  delay  cannot  be  ;  it  would  put  all  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  of  thirst  if  (hey  do  not  reach  the  next  wefl 
in  such  a  time;  besides,  they  are  all  different  parties  gene- 
rally of  merchants  or  travellers,  who  will  not  only  refuse  to 
put  themselves  in  danger,  but  will  not  even  wait  a  few  hours 
to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  whether  they  know  him 
or  not. 

In  contrast  to  this  evil,  there  is  the  luxury  of  the  desert, 
and  also  its  sport,  which  is  generally  at  the  well ;  there  one 
enjoys  all  the  delight  of  drinking  as  much  water  as  one  likot-, 
which  tastes  not  unlike  cordials  or  other  precious  liquors, 
with  the  others  in  that  situation  The  beasts,  mixed  with 
birds^  drink  together  close  to  the  well.  There  is  a  kind  of 
basin  made  of  clay  which  is  filled  up  by  the  drivers,  from 
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(he  vteWj  vvheru  the  thirsty  animals  all  drink  tog'ether,  ca- 
mels, sheep,  (I()<;m,  ilunkcys,  and  birds,  us  it  is  the  tiidy  time 
they  can  partake  of  that  liquid;  fur  in  sume  places  if  it  is  not 
drawn  up  from  the  well,  they  cannot  reach  it.  The  travel- 
lers only  saw  four  species  of  birds,  viz.  the  vulture,  crow, 
wild  pigeon,  and  partrid^^e  ;  of  this  last  they  eat  some,  and 
found  them  exceedinj^ly  good  :  the  crows  are  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  they  tcize  the  camels  by  pecking  their  wounds,  if 
they  have  any.  The  other  and  most  pleasing  diversion  is 
the  beautiful  damsels  who  come  as  shepherdesses  to  water 
their  tlocks,  who  after  being  assured  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  approaching  strangers,  become  very  sociable. 

They  set  off  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  20lh,  and,  be- 
fore noon,  reached  the  well  at  Ilamesh,  containing  very 
good  water.  Here  they  lost  another  cumel;  he  could  not 
ffo  anv  farther. 

Early  on  the  23d,  they  proceeded,  and  arrived  at  the  first 
well ;  the  water  of  this  place  tasted  very  bad  on  going 
up,  but  it  appeared  pretty  good  on  their  return.  In  the 
night  they  arrived  at  the  Nile,  and  having  been  long  de- 
prived of  good  water  made  them  sensible  of  the  superio- 
rity of  that  of  the  river  over  the  wells  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

The  place  they  now  reached  on  the  Nile  was  a  few  miles 
north  of  that  where  they  had  entered  in  the  desert  opposite 
Elfou,  and  a  little  south  of  Eleithias.  The  road  all  along 
the  valley  undoubtedly  was  a  communication  between  that 
town  and  Berenice,  and  on  the  east  to  the  emerald  mines. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  town  of  Eleithias  must 
have  been  of  some  consequence,  as  there  is  all  the  probabi- 
lity of  commerce  having  been  carried  on  there  ;  there  is  still 
a  landing-place,  which  evidently  proves  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  boats  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  place  must 
have  been  more  frequented  by  the  caravans  from  the  sea 
than  Coptus,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  shorter  journey  to  the  Nile. 

On  their  way  down  the  Nile  it  was  pleasing  so  see  the 
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Oitference  of  the  country  ;  all  the  lands  that  were  under  wa- 
ter before  were  now  not  only  dried  up,  but  were  already 
sown ;  the  muddy  villages  carried  off  by  the  rapid  current 
were  all  rebuilt ;  the  fences  opened  ;  the  Fellahs  at  work  in 
the  fields  ;  and  all  wore  a  different  aspect.  It  was  only  fif- 
teen days  since  the  water  had  retired,  and  in  that  period  it 
decreased  more  than  eight  feet.  It  is  not  so  every  year  : 
when  the  Nile  increases  slowly,  it  decreases  also  in  the 
same  manner ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  rainy  season  in  Abys* 
sinia. 

The  natives  rather  prefer  the  rapid  rising  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  covers  more  space  of  land,  so  that  it  be  not  too  n)uch»  as 
was  the  case  this  year  ;  and  if  the  water  remain  eight  days 
over  it,  it  does  as  mueb  good  as  if  it  continued  twenty.  By 
this  time  the  drowned  people  were  forgottesn,  and  the  only 
calamity  remaining  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions  amonn; 
the  Fellahs.  The  Nile  had  taken  away  their  stork,  and 
the  Cacheifs  were  only  busied  iu  procuring  grain  for  seed 
In  all  such  cases  the  poor  labourer  is  tlie  last  thought  of. 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  proceeded  again  to  the  island  of  Philoe 
to  remove  the  great  obelisk  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  He 
met  with  much  opposition.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  the  Reis,  or  captain  of  the  shallal,  to  undertake  to 
launch  the  boat  down  the  cataract  with  the  obelisk  on  board* 
The  water  was  very  low  at  that  time.  However,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  good  present,  and  half  of  the  money  in  his  hands, 
mollified  the  captain,  and  he  promised  that  he  would  accom- 
plish the  undertaking.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  iu 
removing  the  obelisk  from  its  original  station ;  but  once  put 
on  its  way,  it  soon  came  to  the  water-side.  The  pedestal 
was  rather  more  troublesome  ;  owing  to  its  square  form,  it 
was  almost  buried  under  the  rubbish ;  and  as  they  had  no 
tackle  whatever,  and  very  little  wood,  it  retarded  the  work 
one  or  two  days. 

Just  as  the  obelisk  was  ready  to  be  embarked,  the  follow- 
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ing accident  happened,  uhicli  was  entirely  owing  to  neglect, 
by  trusting  a  single  manoeuvre  to  some  who  speak  more 
than  they  can  execute.  Mr.  Beizoni  left  the  care  to  others 
of  making  a  sort  of  temporary  pier  of  large  blocks  of  stones, 
while  he  examined  a  certain  passage  in  the  cataract  where 
the  boat  was  to  be  taken  u|>  empty,  and  launched  down 
•when  loaded.  On  his  return,  the  pier  appeared  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  at  least  forty  times  the  weight  it  had  to  sup- 
port ;  but,  alas !  when  the  obelisk  came  gradually  on  from 
(he  sloping  bank,  and  all  the  weight  rested  on  it,  the  pier, 
with  the  obelisk,  and  some  of  the  men,  took  a  slow  move^ 
ment,  and  sunk  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Beizoni  observed  that  the  stones  which  were  to 
«erve  as  a  foundation  on  the  sloping  bank  had  been  only  laid 
on  the  surface  of  it,  so  that  naturally  the  weight  uf  the 
obelisk  must  have  carried  it,  or  rather  pressed  down  into 
the  Nile.  The  obelisk  was  still  peeping  a  little  out  of  the 
water  :  the  labourers  were  of  various  humours  ;  some  were 
sorry,  not  for  the  obelisk,  which  was  no  loss  to  them,  but 
for  the  loss  of  what  they  might  have  gained  in  future  ope- 
rations in  passing  it  down  the  cataract,  and  others  were 
laughing,  at  seeing  the  evident  disappointment  expressed 
on  many  countenances.  The  obelisk  is  one  single  piece  of 
granite  of  twenty-two  feet  in  lent^th,  and  two  in  breadth  at 
the  basis.  It  is  about  the  heig-'.it  of  that  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  but  of  a  stone  of  a  much  heavier  quality. 

Having  determined  to  take  the  obelisk  up,  he  ordered 
the  men  to  come  the  next  morning,  and  sent  to  Assouan 
that  evening  to  fetch  some  ropes  if  possible.  The  two 
next  days  were  employed  in  raising  the  obelisk.        '  •' ' 

A  great  quantity  of  stones  were  now  brought  to  the  water- 
side. Several  men  entered  the  water,  and  raised  a  heap  of 
stones  on  the  side  of  the  obelisk  opposite  the  shore,  to  form 
a  solid  bed  for  the  levers  to  rest  upon.  The  levers  were 
then  placed  under  the  obelisk,  one  at  the  basis,  and  the 
other  near  the  leaning  point,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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levers,  the  obelisk  must  turn  round  upon  its  axis  ;  the  men 
couUi  not  put  flown  the  lever  under  water  as  they  do  on 
shore,  b»i(  Dy  seating  themselves  on  the  extremity  of  tha 
levera.  th«  pressure  of  their  own  wei<^ht  produced  the  ef- 
fect. Two  rope^i  were  passed  under  the  obelisk :  the  end 
'which  WAS  from  under  it  was  i\istened  to  some  date* trees, 
whidt  happened  to  be  on  the  bank,  and  to  the  ends  which 
oame  from  above  were  as  many  men  put  as  were  sufHcient. 
At  the  side  of  the  levers  were  some  good  divers,  who  were 
ready  to  put  large  stones  under  the  obelisk  when  it  rose,  so 
that  it  might  not  return  back  to  its  former  situation.  When 
the  men  at  the  rope  began  to  pull,  and  the  divers  to 
fQouiit  on  the  extremities  of  the  levers,  the  obelisk  rose 
on  the  side  opposite  the  bank  ;  and  when  the  levers  were  to 
be  removed,  the  obelisk  was  propped  by  stones  under  it. 
It  was  thus  rtseii  so  that  its  own  weight  caused  it  to  move 
round  at  each  turn  till  it  came  quite  on  dry  ground,  which 
was  effected  in  less  than  two  days. 

Mr.  Belaoni  continued  bis  operation,  and  put  the  obelisk 
on  board,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  |>alm.  trees,  thrown  from 
across  the  boat  to  the  land  under  the  obelisk,  which  was 
now  turned  on  the  bridge,  and  entered  on  board  :  when  in 
the  centre  of  tJiie  boat,  he  removed  the  trees  from  under  it ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  they  set  utt'  wHb  the  obe- 
lisk for  the  Marada,  to  have  it  readv  to  be  launclied  down 
the  cataract  on  the  next  morning. 

Next  morning  nil  was  ready  for  (he  dangerous  operation 
of  |>a8sing  (he  oataract  with  the  obelisk.  At  tbis  place  is 
the  greatest  fall,  or  rather  descent,  of  water  in  the  cataract. 
When  the  inundation  is  half  high  in  tlie  Nile,  it  is  a  column 
of  water  of  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  whiob  talis 
n  an  angle  of  t^^enty  and  twenty. five  degrees  amcAg  rocks 
and  sitones,  which  project  oat  in  various  direetiona.  The 
boat  wan  brought  to  the  margin  of  the  cascade ;  a  strong 
rope,  or  rather  a  smnU  cable,  was  attached  lo  a  large  tret, 
Uin  erd  of  which  wnt  passed  through  the  beams  of  the  boat, 
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80  as  to  be  slackened  or  shopped  at  pleasure.  In  the  boat 
there  were  only  five  men  -,  and  on  the  rocks,  on  each  side  of 
the  cascade,  a  number  of  others  in  various  places,  with 
ropes  attached  to  the  boat,  o  as  to  put  it  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  it  required,  to  prevent  its  runninji^  aj^ainst 
the  stones ;  for  if  it  should  be  touched  in  the  smallest  de> 
gree,  with  such  a  weight  on  board,  and  in  such  a  rapid 
stream,  the  boat  could  not  escape  bein^  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  cable,  which  was  borrowed  from  a  merchant>boat  in 
Assouan,  was  pretty  strong,  but  not  sufficient  to  stop  the 
boat  in  its  course,  in  case  it  should  be  in  danger  of  running 
against  a  rock.  It  was  only  sufficient  to  check  its  couria 
down  ;  nor  could  the  boat  have  been  stopped  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, for  in  that  case  the  water  would  run  over  the  boat, 
and  sink  it  instantly.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  de- 
pended on  the  dexterity  of  the  men  who  were  posted  in  va- 
rious parts  to  pull  or  slacken  according  as  necessity  required. 
Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  fail  to  use  all  the  persuasion  possible, 
and  promises  of  bakshis  to  the  wild  people,  as  they  aro 
called,  but  who  on  this  occasion,  were  as  steady  as  so  many 
pilots.  The  Reis,  of  whom  he  had  hired  the  boat,  was  al- 
most out  of  his  senses,  thinking  it  would  be  certainly  lust.. 
The  poor  fellow  had  engaged  bis  vessel  merely  because  it 
happened  that  his  trade  failed  -,  and  he  was  in  Assouan  for 
some  time  without  hope  of  getting  a  cargo,  and  bad  in- 
curred debts,  which  coniined  him  there,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  any  freight  to  get  out ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
danger  his  boat  was  in,  he  cried  like  a  child »  and  begged 
Mr.  Belzoni  would  relinquish  his  object,  and  return  his 
boat  safe  to  him.  But  when  he  saw  the  vessel  on  the  point 
of  being  launched,  he  tlirew  himself  with  bis  face  to  the 
ground,  and  did  not  rise  till  all  was  out  of  danger.  Hav-* 
ing  seen  that  all  was  ready,  the  signal  to  slacken  the  cable 
was  given.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  The  boat  took  a  course 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Accordingly,  the  aien  on  land  slackened  the  rope;  and  at 
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the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  the  bout  camt!  in  contact 
wi Ji  i»n  eddy,  \vhich,  beatiniy  against  a  rock,  returned  to- 
wards the  vessel,  and  helped  much  to  stop  its  course.     The 
men  on  the  side  pulled  the  boat  out  of  the  direction  of  that 
rock,  and  it  continued  its  course,  gradually  diminisLUig  its 
rate,  till  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  and  was  out 
of  danger.     The  labourers  altogether  seemed  pleai^ed  at  the 
good  success  of  the  attempt,  even  independently  of  the  in- 
terest they  might  derive  from  it ;  and  it  is  not  very  often 
that  such  feelings  enter  into  the  bosoms  of  these  people. 
The  Reis  of  the  boat  had  joy  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Assouan 
the  same  day  shortly  afterwards.  ,       ,   . 

,  Mr.  Belzoni  now  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing put  all  things  in  readiness,  and  all  the  models  of  the 
tombs  being  embarked,  he  took  the  celebrated  sarcophagus 
out  of  the  tomb  and  put  it  in  a  strong  case.  The  valley  it 
had  to  pass  to  reach  the  Nile  is  rather  uneven  for  more  than 
two  miles,  and  one  mile  of  good  soft  sand  and  small  pebbles. 
He  had  it  conveyed  on  rollers  all  the  way,  and  safely  put 
on  board. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  January,  1819,  when  they  left 
these  truly  magnificent  ruins,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
18th  of  February.  At  Cairo  they  only  stopped  a  few  days, 
and  continued  the  voyage  to  Rosetta;  there  they  landed 
the  various  pieces  of  antiquity,  the  obelisk,  the  sarcopha- 
gus, and  the  cover  of  another  sarcophagus.  It  had  been 
thrown  from  its  sarcophagus  when  it  was  forced  open,  and 
being  reversed  it  remained  buried  by  the  stones,  and  unno- 
ticed by  any  visitor.  Mr.  Belzoni  cleared  off  all  the  stones, 
and  on  examination  of  the  under  part,  found  that  it  was  a 
fine  figure,  larger  than  life,  in  alto  relievo,  and,  except  the 
foot,  all  the  rest  was  quite  perfect.  Having  re. embarked 
all  these  articles  again  on  board  of  a  djerm,  they  came  to 
Alexandria  with  a  firm  intention  to  set  off  with  the  first  op- 
portunity.;.  o^j/ .  .  ,    ,        .  u  : 
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Having  however,  from  circumstances,  to  remain  lunger 
than  he  expected,  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to  the  Oash 
ofAmmon.  He  left  Rosetta  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Uenisouef  on  the  29th  of  April,  1819.  He  took  a  Sicilian 
servant,  whom  he  hired  in  Alexandria,  as  his  Irish  lad  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  England  from  Jeru- 
salem with  Mr.  Legh.  He  took,  also,  a  Moorish  Hadge, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
on  board  at  Gene.  As  he  was  a  Hadge  or  pilgrim,  his  com- 
pany would  be  of  some  service  ;  and  he  proved  very  useful. 
At  Benisouef  they  procured  some  donkeys  to  take  them  and 
a  little  provision  as  far  as  the  lake  Mceri^. 

On  the  29th  of  April  they  set  off,  and  directed  their 
course  through  a  vast  plain  of  cultivated  land,  of  corn  and 
other  products  of  the  country.  This  plain  is  all  under  wa- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  excepting  the  scattered 
villages,  which  stand  elevated,  and  appear  like  so  many 
islands  during  that  time.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  Nile, 
the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  west  are  but  low.  They 
open  and  form  a  valley  into  the  Faioum ;  and  it  was  at  this 
entrance  that  they  arrived  on  the  first  night  of  their  journey. 
The  Bahr  Yousef  passes  into  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and 
enters,  in  various  serpentine  directions,  into  the  Faioum. 
They  took  their  station  under  some  date  trees  near  the 
water,  about  two  miles  from  the  first  pyramid.  Here,  after 
a  slight  repast,  they  went  to  sleep  on  their  usual  bed,  a 
mattress,  thin  enough  to  serve  as  a  saddle  when  folded  up, 
but,  when  laid  on  a  mat  or  on  the  ground,  affording  as  good 
a  bed  as  any  traveller  ought  to  expect.  The  Sicilian  ser- 
vant, the  Moorish  Hadge,  and  the  donkey-drivers,  kept 
watch  in  their  turn  ;  and  it  was  arranged  so,  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  observed  during  the  whole  of  their  journey. 

On  the  30tb,  they  set  off  before  sunrise,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  first  pyramid.  It  is  composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
and  stands  on  a  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley.     Its  basis  is  covered  round  with 
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itanil  and  sloiiett,  out  of  wrhich  it  rises  sixty  feet,  but  its 
orjirinal  height  must  have  been  above  seventy,  as  the  tup 
has  been  thrown  down.  The  basis  above  the  sand  it  eighty 
feet.  Mr.  Belzoni  ascended  the  pyramid,  and  from  the  top 
could  see  the  whole  valley,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Faioum. 
On  the  west,  at  only  two  hours*  walk  distance,  was  another 
pyramid,  situated  on  a  lower  ground  ;  consequently  it  ap- 
peared less  high.  Further  to  the  west,  was  Medinet  El 
Faioum,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsiuoe,  and 
has  u  respectable  appearance  at  a  distance. 

They  set  off  for  the  temple,  named  Cassar  el  Haron, 
about  three  miles  from  a  lake,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  of  which  there  is  a  track  of  the  wall  to 
be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  several  houses  and  other 
small  temples.  There  are  fragments  of  columns,  and  blocks  of 
stone  of  a  middling  siie.  The  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
excepting  in  the  upper  part :  it  is  of  a  singular  construction, 
and  diifers  somewhat  from  the  Egyptian.  There  are  no 
hieroglyphics  either  inside  or  out,  and  only  two  figures  on 
the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  upper  apartments,  one  of 
which  he  took  for  Osiris,  and  the  other  for  Jupiter  Aramon. 
In  the  front  of  this  temple  there  is  a  semicircular  pilaster  at 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  two  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall ; 
but  the  exterior  workmanship  is  evidently  of  a  later  date 
than  the  temple.  Part  of  the  town  is  covered  with  sand. 
On  the  east  side  of  it  there  is  something  like  a  gateway,  in 
an  octangular  form,  and  at  a  little  distance  there  is  a  Greek 
chapel,  elevated  on  a  platform,  with  cellars  under  it. 

After  having  taken  a  proper  view  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
town,  they  went  to  see  the  small  Greek  chapel,  accompanied 
by  the  two  boatmen  ;  and  ns  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
danger,  Mr.  Belzoni  lett  hi>>  gun  and  pistols  in  the  temple, 
but  had  nearly  suflered  for  his  temerity ;  for  just  as  'le  was 
mounting  the  few  steps  that  lead  to  the  platform  of  the  small 
chapel,  a  large  hyena  rushed  from  the  apartments  beneath 
the  chapel.     The  aniinnl  stopped  three  or  four  yards  from 
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liimi  and  then  turned  rouni  as  if  delermined  to  attack  him  ; 
but  it  appeared  on  second  thoughts  to  have  relinquished  its 
intent,  and  after  having  shown  its  pretty  teeth,  gave  a  hi- 
deous roar,  and  set  off  galloping  as  fast  as  it  could. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5,  they  took  the  road  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  and  saw  the  site  of  a  town  named  £1  Ha- 
man,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  scattered  pieces  of 
brick  and  part  of  a  bath.  This  place  is  situated  full  forty 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  the  ground  all  round  was  covered 
with  small  shells  such  as  cockles,  small  conchilies,  and 
others  not  unlike  periwinkles.  They  returned  afterwards  on 
the  east  on  the  sanne  day,  and  passed  several  ancient  vil- 
lages, built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  At  a  place  *  amed  Terza, 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  several  blocks  of  white  stone  and  red 
granite,  which  evidently  roust  have  been  taken  from  edifices 
of  greater  magnitude  than  what  had  ever  stood  there.  He 
could  not  see  the  smallest  appearance  of  an  edifice,  either 
on  the  gronnd,  or  any  appearance  from  under  it ;  but  be 
observed  all  through  that  part  of  the  country  a  great  num- 
ber of  stones  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of  white 
marble  and  of  granite.  These  pieces  were  scattered  about 
for  i\\e  space  of  several  miles,  some  on  the  road,  and  some 
in  the  houses  of  the  Arabs,  and  others  put  to  various  uses  in 
the  ertietion  of  huts,  &c. 

They  continued  their  journey  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  lake,  through  several  villages,  woods  of  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  well  cultivated  lands,  and  at  sunset 
arrived  at  Fedmin  el  Kunois,  which  means  the  Place  of 
Churches  :  it  stand  on  a  high  mound  of  earth  and  rubbish, 
aod  has  evidently  been  rebuilt  on  other  ruintf.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  small  canal  from  the  Bahr  Yousef.  One 
side  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  Christian  Copts,  and  the 
other  by  Mi*homedans  ;  and  though  the  two  religions  offi- 
ciated almost  in  sight  of  each  other,  they  never  interfered 
Id  eaeh  other^s  rights.  The  poor  Copts  were  destitute  of  the 
principal  means  of  educating  their  children ;  and  th&  only 
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reference  they  nad  to  the  rites  of  the  Cliristiaii  reliyion  wan 
an  ohl  book  of  manuscripts,  copied  frona  the  Bible ;  but  even 
this  was  kept  as  the  only  relic  they  had.  Mr.  Belzoni  sayi 
if  ho  had  possessed  an  Arabic  Bible  or  Testament  he  might 
have  become  a  ^reat  man  among  them,  and  states  his  won- 
der that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  had 
1.1  (ely  visited  E|j:ypt,  omitted  this  place,  being  a  noted 
Christian  town. 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Burckhardt,  cousin  to  the 
celebrated  traveller  of  that  name,  went,  unprotected,  into 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Bibles,  and  was  in 
consequence  persecuted  and  obliged  to  fly  in  great  haste* 
He  went  into  Syria,  but  with  over  fatigue,  or  perhaps  from 
the  efTects  of  the  climate,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  higher 
than  Aleppo,  where  he  died.  .   . 

:  The  tradition  of  the  town  of  Fedmin  el  Kunois  is,  that  in 
ancient  times  there  were  on  that  spot  three  hundred  churches 
which  were  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  that  when  the  Mahomedans  succeeded  to 
the  country,  they  built  the  present  town  on  these  very  three 
hundred  churches ;  fur  which  reasan  the  town  is  named 
Fedmin  of  the  churches.  The  story  is  somewhat  strange 
and  may  afiurd  grounds  for  a  modern  traveller  to  place  the 
Egyptian  Labyrinth  in  this  spot;  for,  by  conceiving  that  the 
three  hundred  churches  were  the  three  hundred  cellars  of 
the  Labyrinth,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or  by  supposing 
that  the  father  of  history  mean<,  to  say  three  hundred  instead 
of  three  thousand,  the  above  churches  could  have  been  no- 
thing less  than  the  old  Egyptian  Labyrinth  itself.  All  this 
might  pass  off  well  enough  among  the  wanderers  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  will  do 
away  with  any  such  supposition.  The  above  branch  of 
the  Bahr  Yousef  passes  through  the  town,  cut  not  above  two 
centuries  ago  ;  and  none  of  the  said  churches  appeared  in 
the  progress  of  the  excavation  through  the  town„  which 
must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  bMiit  PQ  the  said  three 
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luuulied  cliurcheti.  However,  uotwithitandin^  the  little 
prubability  there  ig  of  the  Labyrinth  beinf^  in  thi«  place,  it 
niuHt  have  been  at  no  great  diittanoe  from  the  ia'ie,  as  the 
great  quantity  of  raateriala  which  is  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try has  evidently  belonged  to  nome  extensive  and  splendid 
building. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  they  went  to  lee  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Arainoe.  It  had  been  a  very  large  city ;  but 
nothing  of  it  remained,  except  high  mounds  of  rubbish. 
The  chief  materials  appear  to  have  been  burnt  bricks.  There 
are  many  stone  ediflceB,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wrought 
granite.  In  the  present  town  of  Medinet  were  several  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns,  and  otiier  pieces  of  sculpture,  ot' 
a  roost  magnificent  taste. 

Having  seen  all  he  wished  in  this  place,  Mr.  Belsoni 
went  to  see  Hussuif  Bey,  who  had  returned  from  Cairo. 
He  was  a  native  of  Circassia,  and  bought  at  the  usual  mar- 
ket as  a  common  slave,  by  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  who,  af- 
ter many  years'  servitude,  made  him  Bey,  or  governor,  of 
the  finest  province  of  that  country.  He  was  uncommonly 
civil,  and  eager  to  know  any  thing  with  which  be  was  un- 
acquainted ;  but,  on  application  for  a  Bedoween  guide  to 
conduct  them  through  the  desert,  he  said  that  the  Bedo- 
weens  were  all  encamped  in  that  part  of  the  province  which 
was  subject  to  Khalil  Bey  at  Benisouef. 

It  was  quite  night  before  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and,  as  no  business  could  be  done  that  evening,  Mr. 
Belzoni  caused  his  saddle  to  be  prepared  for  his  bed,  and  went 
to  sleep.  I  do  not  know,  says  he,  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  I  certainly  slept  more  soundly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  than  I  ever  did 
in  any  other  place,  and  particularly  under  a  roof. 

Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  the  cofiee-house  in  the  bazar  of  the 

town,  the  only  place  of  amusement.     These  places  are  only 

frequented  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,    for  though  a  cup  of 

«M)flree  is  only  fi^ve  par.is,  little  more  than  a  halfpenny,  yet  it 
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in  more  llinn  an  Aral)  can  iillbrd  to  pay,  us  his  i^enoral  pay 
for  Wis  (luy's  labour  is  only  twenty  paras,  three- pence,  so 
Jint  it  iH  very  seldom  an  Arab  is  to  h(>  seen  in  these  spend- 
tlirift  places.  It  is  somewhat  sinu^iilar  to  observe,  that 
while  these  soldiers  arc  drinking  their  cotFee,  they  assume 
the  same  airs  nnd  consequence  as  their  Reys.  A  becnbashe, 
who  IN  only  in  rank  with  n  8erj(>»nt,  issues  to  the  corpoial 
4he  or<lfr  he  received  from  the  CuchefT,  in  the  same  tone  as 
it  was  delivered  to  him  ;  the  corporal  does  so  to  the  soldier, 
who  occasionally  passes  it  to  an  Arab  in  the  same  manner. 
On  the  mornint^  of  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Belzoni  was  taken 
to  see  the  seat  of  an  old  town  a  short  distance  in  the  south. 
As  he  thout^ht  he  might  see  some  inscription  on  the  wall, 
Mr.  Belzoni  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  telescope,  which, 
when  opened,  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long.  Having 
put  it  in  a  direction  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  all  the  peo- 
ple that  were  there  retired  in  great  precipitation,  and  the 
others  near  were  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  An  old 
man  stared  at  the  telescope,  and  wished  to  know  what  he 
tvas  about.  He  thought  it  best  to  please  the  old  man  by 
letting  him  have  n  peep.  He  was  shy  at  first,  but  he  took 
it ;  and,  after  a  long  examination,  put  it  to  his  eyes.  At 
last  he  caught  the  focus  of  the  glasses,  and  was  much  asto- 
nished that  the  stones  of  the  wall  should  come  so  near  to 

him.  .     .    ,  •       .^^   M       -1  r)  -lu!.^   .     ; 

They  entered  through  a  house  into  the  interior  of  a  temple; 
but  there  was  nothing  but  tlte  inner  part  of  a  wall,  which 
must  have  been  the  sanctuary.  All  was  apparently  the  vast 
ruins  of  a  great  edifice,  covered  with  mud  cottages  which 
formed  the  village,  and  the  standing  part  of  a  temple  built 
by  later  nations  ;  the  materials  of  the  former  temple  having 
been  employed  to  erect  the  latter,  but  the  stone  had  been 
diminish^;  i  in  size. 

By  this  time  the  principal  people  of  the  village  had  arrived. 
The  telescope  was  what  drew  their  attention  at  present,  and 
it  was  handed  from  one  to  another;  but  unfortunately,  :ifier 
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t}ie  Or^t,  no  one  could  sc<<  any  (liin^  ;  he  protcslcd  thiit  a 
hranch  of  a  date-tree,  wliicii  was  at  sonte  distance,  came 
no  close  to  him  that  it  touched  his  no*<e.  All  the  rent  were 
willing  to  see  this  wonder,  hut  he  unwarily  had  put  the  teles- 
cope off  its  focus,  consequently  the  others  could  not  see. 
When  put  right  again,  the  first  that  could  see  oxclaiiHcd, 
ilint  he  was  close  to  the  tree.  His  pleasure  of  si^ht  did  not 
last  long,  for  no  sooner  did  he  say  that  he  saw  something, 
than  the  glass  was  taken  from  him,  and  put  out  of  its  focus 
again.  This  created  sport  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
IMr.  Delzoni  then  received  his  telescope  hack  again  without 
injury.  They  were  so  pleased  with  it  and  with  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  Mr.  Delzoni  proposed  to  take  a  tour  round 
the  villjgc  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  they  all  agreed  to  ac- 
company him.  They  set  out  with  at  least  half  the  people.  Mr. 
Belzonl  inquired  from  some  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  tell  any  thing,  if  there  were  any  places  underground 
any  where  :  they  seemed  surprised  how  he  should  know  of 
any  places  of  the  kind,  and  told  him  that  there  were  many 
round  the  village.  On  going  towards  them,  he  perceived 
several  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  entering  he  found 
three  or  four  chambers,  in  each  of  which  were  several  sarco- 
phagi of  burnt  clay  with  the  mummies  inside,  their  foUliiig 
not  so  rich  or  so  fine,  the  linen  of  a  coarse  sort,  and  thv 
corpses  without  asphaltum,  consequently  not  so  well  pre- 
served. They  are  in  great  quantity  in  each  tomb.  Many 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  still  in  good  preservation,  but  he 
could  not  take  any  away,  as  it  would  have  been  too  great  a 
burthen  for  a  camel.  After  a  long  tour  over  these  tombs, 
they  returned. 

Mr.  Belzoni  inquired  if  any  of  them  had  any  articles  to 
dispose  of,  and  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  money 
in  return  :  nothing  was  brought  to  him  of  any  consequence, 
only  a  broken  Grecian  vase  of  bronze,  about  eight  inches 
high,  of  a  very  curious  shape  ;  and  a  small  cherub  of  Greek 
Work,  not  more  than  three  inches  high.     During  the  morn- 
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ing  Mr.  Belzoni  was  taken  on  one  side  by  the  Cady.,  'whr) 
was  uncommonly  polite  to  him  all  this  time,  for  which  attcn. 
tion  he  could  nut  account :  be  told  him  in  a  few  words,  that 
hinaselfy  the  Sheik  Salem,  and  his  father,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  offer  him  to  remain  there  with  them,  that  he  should 
become  a  Mahometan,  and  that  a  great  feast  would  be  made 
on  his  account  on  the  day  of  (he  festival  of  that  ceremony ; 
that  he  should  partake  of  part  of  their  lands,  and  if  he  knew 
how  to  introduce  some  new  produce,  it  would  be  all  to  his 
own  advantage  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  might  choose  four  wives 
from  among  their  own  daughters,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  there  without  going  about  so  much  after  stones.  He 
had  no*,  a  little  difficulty  to  get  himself  out  of  this  scrape. 
He  left  the  Cady,  giving  him  hopes  that  he  would  return 
soon,  and  then,  perhaps,  his  mind  might  be  more  inclined 
to  stop  there  and  marry  ;  but,  for  the  present,  he  could  not 
leave  all  the  rest  of  his  affairs  at  Cairo  unsettled.  His  Si- 
cilian servant  was  attacked  also  at  the  same  time,  but  he  gut 
off  in  a  more  speedy  way  ;  he  promised  then),  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  accompanied  his  employers  to  Cairo,  he  would 
return  immediately,  and  st^y  there  with  them  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  .      ': 

A  feast  of  rice  eating  was  kept  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  man  related  to  Sheik  Ibrahim,  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  he  was,  and  who  was  taken  to  be  buried  just  before. 
No  sooner  was  the  eating  ended,  than  the  most  tremendous 
noise  issued  from  the  outer  doors ;  it  was  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  who  returned  home,  accompanied  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  matrons  of  the  village,  all  in  great  uproar. 

On  the  next  day  the  widow  who  had  buried  her  husband 
came  and  seated  herself  near  Mr.  Belzoni,  sobbing,  as  he 
supposed,  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  Sicilian  servant 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  bear  her  los»  patiently  ;  but  she  con- 
tinued sobbing  :  at  last  she  said,  that  none  but  Mr.  Belzoni 
could  restore  her  to  happiness,  and  that  she  hoped  that  he 
v^ould  not  refuse  her  the  favour.     At  last  he  asked  what 
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tlie  wanted.  She  said,  (hat  she  saw  him  writing  magic, 
and  begged  he  would  write  two  pieces  of  paper — one  to  get 
anotlier  husband,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  make 
use  of  for  the  same  purpose  if  he  should  die.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  ma- 
gic ;  but  she  would  not  be  conYinced,  and  went  away  much 
displeased. 

After  various  adventures,  on  the  Idth  of  June  the  whole 
party  returned  to  Benisouef,  where  they  embarked  for  Cairo ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
Koni  having  arranged  all  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1819,  he  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  head  of  Memnon,  the  sphynxes  and  other  antiquities 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  placed  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum There  they  are  open  for  the  public  inspection,  and 
the  reader  is  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  to 
which  every  person  who  is  decently  dressed  is  admitted 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  except  on  hulydays 
or  other  particular  days.  There  they  will  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate in  some  degree  the  valuable  and  arduous  services  of 
Mr.  Belzoni 
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XHK  voyage  of  Captain  Hoss,  although  now  introdiiceif 
into  this  woik,  took  place  prior  to  those  of  Captains  Parry 
and  Franklin.  The  cause  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
voyage  of  Captain  JRoss  was  not  marked  by  such  interesting 
incidents  as  those  of  the  former.  There  is  however  much  to 
be  noticed  even  in  this  voyage,  and  such  circumstances  will 
form  the  history  now  to  be  given,  which  consequently  will 
be  comprised  in  a  few  pages. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1817,  Captain  Ross  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  George  Hope,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Adh'iralty,  informing  him  that  two  ships  were  to  be  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  desiring  him  to  say  whether  he  should 
wish  to  undertake  it ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  a  man  of  science,  and  by  Green- 
land pilots  accustomed  to  navigate  those  seas.  To  this  he 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  undertak- 
ing the  service,  particularly  with  the  promised  assistance. 
On  the  16th  he  received  orders  from  Sir  George  to  make 
(lie  best  of  his  way  from  Lock  Ryan  to  Greenock,  in  the 
Driver  (which  ship  he  then. commanded,)  and  when  super- 
seded he  was  to  proceed  to  London. 

M:>ving  arrived  in  London  on  the  30th  of  December,  and 
receiving  direclionsi,    he  visited  the  bhi]»s,  and  chose  the 
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Isabella,  as  being  the  must  proper  ship  for  the  senior  offi- 
cer; he  was  a fterwar'is  employed  in  planning  the  accom- 
modations, and  directing  the  various  alterations  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  comfort  of  the 
crews,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  information  from  the  different 
masters  of  the  Greenland  ships,  and  other  persons  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  navigate  the  icy  seas.  He  was  furnished 
with  the  following  official  instructions. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  oj^ce  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ^c.  ^c.  '"  '  "  *     .  •    fsi-j  ;,•   ■  - 

HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  having  signi- 
Bed  his  pleasure  to  Viscount  Melville,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  discover  a  Northern  passage,  by  sea, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  We  have,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  caused  four  ships  or  vessels  to  be  fitted  out 
and  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  two  of  which,  the  Isa- 
bella and  the  Alexander,  are  intended  to  proceed  together 
by  the  north-westward  through  Davis'  Strait ;  and  two, 
the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as  may 
be  found  practicable  through  the  Spitzbergen  seas. 

And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  intrust  you  with  the 
command  and  direction  of  the  former  expedition,  and  have 
directed  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  has  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Alexander,  to  follow  your  orders  for  his  further 
proceedings ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  in  the  Isabella, 
and,  taking  under  your  orders  the  Alexander  above  men- 
tioned, make  the  best  of  your  way  into  Davis*  Strait,  through 
^vhich  you  will  endeavour  to  pass  to  the  northward,  without 
stopping  on  either  of  its  coasts,  unless  you  shall  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  this  passage  you  may  expect  to  meet 
with  frequent  obstructions  from  fields  and  islands  of  ice;  to 
get  clear  of  which,  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ships  and 
people  committed  to  your  charge,  will  require  from  you, 
111(1  all  who  arc  under  your  orders,  the  greatest  precaution 
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mill  vigilance.  Ami,  ns  the  navigation  among  ice  may  bs 
consideret)  as  an  art  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  we 
have  directed  that  there  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  ships  un- 
der your  orders,  a  master  and  a  mate  of  whale-fishing  ves- 
sels, well  experienced  in  those  seas,  from  whose  knowledge 
and  skill  you  may  derive  material  assistance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  you  may  be  expected  (o  arrive  in  Davis*  Strait,  the 
ice  may  be  found  to  atretch  across  from  land  to  land  ;  but  as 
ice  is  known  to  vary  in  its  position  from  year  to  year,  and, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  in  those  places 
where  not  fast  by  the  ground,  is  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion by  winds,  tides,  and  currents  ;    if^   on  your  arrival, 
it  should  appear  to  present  a  compact  barrier,,    you  will, 
of  course,  be  prepared  ta>  avail  yourself  of  the  first  open- 
ing which  may  ba  discovered,  to  pass  to  the  northward. 
As,  however,  in  the  present  statje  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  movements}  of  the  ice,  and  with  the  very  imperfect 
knowledge  we  have  of  this  strait,  and  still  more  so  of  the 
sea  beyond  it,  no  specific  instrucUona  can  be  given  for  your 
guidance,  the  time  and  manner  of  iMroveeding  to  fulfil  the 
ulterior  object  of  your  destioatLoii,  in  places  where  impedi- 
ments may  occur,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion ; 
in  the  exercise  of  which  we  rely  on  vour  zeal  and  skill  in 
your  profession  for  the  accomplishment,    as  far  as  it  can 
be  accomplished,  of  the  service  on  whieh  you  are  employed ; 
not  doubting  that  every  ejiertion  will  be  made  on  your  part, 
and  on  that  of  your  officers;,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  pre- 
cautieA  will  be  omitted,  th»t  prudence  may  dictate,  to  avoid 
accidents  ou  an  enterprise  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  that  of 
conducting  slUps  in  safety  through  fields  of  ice  in  unknown 
•eas.     It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  as  a  ge- 
neral observati  >B,  that  a  passage  through  fields  of  ice  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  where  the  sea  is  deepest  and  least 
connected  with   laud  ;  as  there  is  reoson  to  suppose  that 
ice  is  found  (o  be  more  abundant  near  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent and  islands,  in  narrow  straits,  and  deep  bays.     Aui 
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it  ro%y  also  be  expected,  that  the  sea  will  be  moat  clear  o^ 
ice  where  the  currents  are  strongest,  as  (the  stream  of  a  ri- 
ver will  continue  open  long  after  the  sides  are  frozen  up. 

From  the  best  information  wc  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
It  would  appear  that  a  current  of  some  force  runs  from  the 
uorthward  towards  the  upper  part  of  Davis*  Strait,  during 
the  summer  season,  and,  perhaps,  for  some  part  of  the  v\'in> 
ter  also,  bringing  with  it  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring,  and  ice- 
bergs in  the  summer. 

This  current,  if  it  be  considerable,  can  scarcely  be  alto- 
gether supplied  by  streams  from  the  land,  or  the  melting  of 
ice ;  there  would,  therefore,  seem  reason  to  suppose,  that 
it  may  be  derived  from  an  open  sea  ;  in  which  case,  Baffin's 
Bay  cannot  be  bounded  by  land,  as  our  charts  generally  re<- 
present  it,  but  must  communicate  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  passing  up  the  Strait,  if  such  a  current  should  be  di9> 
covered,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  in 
pointing  out  thai  part  of  tlie  Strait  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
least  incumbered  with  ice,  as  well  as  leading  you  direct  to 
the  opening  by  which  it  may  be  fupposed  to  pass  from  the 
Arctic  Sea  into  Davis*  Strait. 

In  tracing  this  current,  you  will  soon  discover  whether 
it  takes  its  origin  in  the  north-east  or  north* west  quarter: 
if  in  the  former,  you  will,  of  course,  abandon  all  pursuit  of 
it  further ;  but  if  it  should  come  from  tho  north-west  or 
west,  it  will  prove  'the  best  guide  you  can  follow,  to  lead 
you  to  the  discovery  of  which  you  are  in  search. 

The  strength  and  direction  of  the  current  should  be  tried 
once  in  tweuty>-four  hours ;  or  oftener,  if  any  material 
change  is  observed  to  take  place ;  and  it  will  be  most  ad- 
viseable  to  take  its  temperature  at  the  surface  frequently,  as 
you  proceed,  to  compare  it  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, where  there  *s  no  current.  .  ^  , 

If  the  reports  of  several  intelligent  masters  of  whaling  ves- 
sels may  be  relied  on,  that  part  of  the  sea  to  the  norliiward 
of  Davis*  Strait,  which  is  marked  on  the  charts  as  Ba^n*8 
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Bay,  (that  is  to  say,  I'lom  the  72i\  «ley;ree  of  nortliern  lall- 
Itiile,  to  the  77th,  where  BalDii  in  supposed  to  have  seen  Ihe 
Jand,)  is  generally  free  fr(»m  field- ice,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent of  surface,  offers  (he  greatest  impediment  to  nuvijjti- 
tion.  Should  you  find  this  actually  to  he  the  case,  it  may 
be  adviscahle  to  stand  well  to  the  northward,  before  you 
edge  awHy  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  get  a  srood  oflin^, 
in  rouiidins^  the  north-east  point  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica;  whose  latitude  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  whieh, 
if  a  conjecture  may  he  hazarded,  from  what  is  known  from 
the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  or  about  the  72d  degree  of  latitude. 

In  the  event  of  your  being  able  to  succeed  in  rounding 
this  puint,  and  finding  the  sea  open,  you  are  carefully  to 
avoid  coming  near  the  coast,  where  you  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  impede',  by  lixed  or  floating  ice  ;  but  keeping 
well  to  the  nortliivard,  and  in  deep  water,  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Behring's  Strait,  through  which  you  are  to  en- 
<leavour  to  pass  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  your  su(!ceeding  to  pass  this  Strait,  you  are  then  to  make 
the  best  of  your  way  to  Kamtschatka,  if  yuu  think  you  can 
do  so  without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast, 
lor  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian  Governor, 
duplicates  of  all  the  journals  and  other  documents  which 
the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request,  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  overland  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  London  ;  and  from  this,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  New  Albion,  or  such 
other  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  you  may  think  proper, 
to  refit  and  refresh  your  crews  ;  and  if,  during  your  stav 
at  such  place,  a  safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending 
thcijc  papers  to  England,  you  should  send  duplicates  by 
that  convevance. 

If  the  circumstances  of  your  passage  should  be  such  as 
to  encourage  your  attempting  to  return  by  the  same  course, 
you  may  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Is^lands,  New  Albion,  or 
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any  other  proper  place;  and  early  in  next  sprint*^,  inny  pro- 
ceed direct  for  Behriiig'8  Strait,  and  use  your  endeavours 
to  repass  the  same  ;  and  should  you  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
you  are  to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the  eastward,  keeping  in 
sight  and  approaching  the  coast  of  America,  whenever  the 
position  of  the  ice  will  permit  you  so  to  do,  in  order  that 
ynii  may  be  enabled  to  ascertuiii  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  sonic  of  the  most  remarkable  houdlands  or  inlets  that  may 
occur;  taking  every  possible  precaution,  however,  against 
being  beset  by  the  ce,  and  thuu  coiii|  elled  to  v.inter  on  thai 
coast.  •  .       ■ 

Ik'lore,  however,  you  determine  on  returning  by  the  same 
way,  you  will  maturely  consider  and  weigh  the  prudence  of 
ntaking  such  an  attempt.  If  your  original  passage  should 
be  made  with  facility,  and  you  see  reason  to  believe  that 
your  success  was  not  owing  to  circumstances  merely  acci- 
dental, or  temporary,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
you  may  be  able  also  to  accomplish  the  passage  back,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  it :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall 
have  been  attended  with  circumstances  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty, so  great  as  to  persuade  you  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
turn would  risk  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  of  the 
crews,  you,  in  this  case,  are  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  re- 
turning by  the  northern  passage,  and  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  home-ward,  by  Cape  Horn. 

Previous  to  your  leaving  England,  or  at  any  rate  before- 

your  departure  from  Shetland,  you  are  to  fix  with  Captain 

Buchan,  to  whom  the  other  expedition  is  intrusted,  upon  a 

rendezvous  in  the  Pacific ;  and  if  you  should  be  joined  by 

the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  or  either  of  them,  you  are  to  take 

them  under  your  command  ;    and,   having   detached    one 

ship,  with  a  copy  of  all  your  papers,  and  a  complete  set  of 

despatches  reporting  your  proceedings,  to  England,  by  the 

route  of  Cape  Horn,  you  are  to  proceed  with  the  other  ships 

to  repass  Behring's  Strait,  as  above  directed,  if  you  should 
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liiiv<>  (leterroinffd  on  that  course  ;  but  if  you  ihould  have  re* 
Nulved  to  return  by  the  South,  you  are  to  tak?^  care  to  in- 
terchange with  Captain  Buchan  copies  of  your  respective 
journals  and  despatches ;  or.  if  yoa  do  not  meet  Captain 
Buchan,  or  his  ships,  yr  to  deposit  ovpies  of  your  own 

papers  on  board  the  Alexcknder,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  ns 
possible,  the  arrival  of  these  important  documents  in  Eng- 
land, by  thus  multiplying  the  modes  of  conveyance. 

If,  however,  it  should  so  happen,  that  from  obstruction 
of  ice,  or  any  other  circumstance,  your  progress  to  the 
westward  should  prove  too  slow  to  admit  of  your  approach 
to  Behring's  Strait,  before  the  present  season  shall  be  too 
far  advanced,  to  make  it  safe  to  attempt  that  passage ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  your  progress  should  be  too  considerable 
to  the  westward,  to  ensure  your  return  the  same  season  by 
the  way  of  Davis'  Strait ;  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  edge 
down  to  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  some  secure  bay,  in  which  the  ships  may  be  laid 
up  for  the  winter ;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  you  are  supplied  for  housing-in  the  ships, 
or  hutting  the  men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do:  and,  if 
you  shall  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and 
you  should  meet  with  any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux 
or  Indians,  near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  en- 
deavour by  every  means  in  your  power  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles 
us  you  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or 
agreeable  to  them  :  you  will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  pre- 
caution, and  be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hos- 
tility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner,  as  you  may  think  best  to  an- 
swer the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlemeiitfi  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North-west  Company, 
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An  account  of  your  situation  and  proceeiliniB^t,  M'itli  on  tir- 
jrent  request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch.  ••  •   <  ; 

If,  however,  all  your  endeavours  should  fail  in  gctiiug 
80  far  to  the  westward  iim  to  enable  you  to  double  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  America,  (round  which  these  Instruc- 
tions have  hitherto  supposed  a  passage  to  exist,)  you  are, 
in  that  case,  to  use  all  the  means  in  your  power,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent you  can  proceed  along  the  western  coast  of  Old  Green- 
land ;  and  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America  ;  ami  you  are  also 
to  endeavour  to  improve  the  very  imperfect  geography  of  the 
t>astern  coast  of  Americii,  and  of  the  island  or  islands  which 
are  supposed  to  intervene  between  it  and  Disko  Island 
in  Davis*  Strait ;  but  you  are,  on  no  account,  in  this  latter 
case,  to  remain  on  this  service  so  long,  unless  accidentally 
caught  in  the  ice,  as  to  be  obliged  to  winter  on  any  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  or  the  western  coast  of  Old 
Greenland,  or  the  internnediate  islands  ;  but  to  leave  the 
ice  about  the  middle  or  the  20th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of 
October  at  the  latest,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 
River  Thames. 

Although  the  first,  and  most  important,  object  of  this  voy- 
age, is  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  Davis'  Strait,  along 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  through  Behring's 
Strait,  into  the  Pacific  ;  it  is  hoped,  at  the  same  tione,  that 
it  may  likewise  be  the  means  of  improving  the  geography 
and  hydrography  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  of  which  so  little 
is  hitherto  known,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  natural  knowledge. 

With  this  view,  we  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able instruments  to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your 
orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for 
the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible ;  and  have 
also,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
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t'lc  Koyiil  Sucicty,  orderctt  to  be  received  on  Ixiard  the 
ItiiibellM,  Ciiptain  Sabine,  of  the  lluyal  Artillery,  who  in 
re|)resented  to  us  i  s  u  gentleman  well  skilled  in  nntronoiry 
natural  history,  and  various  branches  of  knuwlcdj^e,  to  as- 
hist  you  in  makint^  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  in«- 
provenient  of  ^eofrranliy  and  navin^ation,  and  ilie  advance, 
iijcnt  of  science  in  general.  Amongst  other  subjects  of 
bcientilU*  en<|uiry,  you  will  particularly  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  for  je  ;  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  affected  by  the  at- 
mospherical electricity,  and  what  eflect  may  be  produced 
on  the  electrometer  and  magnetic  needle  on  the  a|)pcaranco 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will  keep  a  correct  register 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  ; 
and  you  will  frequently  try  the  temperature  oi  t\u\  sea,  in 
various  situations  and  at  diflferent  depths.  You  will  cause 
thedkji  of  the  horizon  to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip- 
r>ector  invented  by  Doctor  Wollaston  ;  and  ascertain  what 
effect  ii)ay  be  produced  by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of 
ice,  as  compared  with  its  measurement  across  the  surface  of 
the  open  sea.  Yon  will  also  cause  frequent  observatione 
to  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  effect 
may  be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  ob- 
served over  a  surface  of  water ;  together  with  such  other 
meteorological  remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of 
making.  You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  di- 
rection, and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  ve- 
locity of  the  currents;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea, 
and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are 
supplied  with  an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up 
substances  than  the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  pur|)ose. 
For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  of  atfording  more 
frequent  chances  of  hearing  of  your  progress,  Wc  desire 
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that  you  do  frocpicntlv,  after  you  Nliail  linvc  pnsscd  the  latU 
tu(lt>  q(  iii)^  North,  and  once  every  dny  when  you  shall  be  iu 
un  aKcertttincd  current,  throw  overboard  a  bottle,  closely 
sealed,  and  containing  a  paper  statin:;  the  date  and  posi- 
tion nt  which  it  is  launched;  and  you  will  ^ive  similar  or- 
ders to  the  CoMimandcr  of  the  Alexaniler,  to  be  executed 
in  case  of  separation.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  have  caused 
each  ship  to  be  supplied  with  papers,  on  which  is  printed, 
in  several  Ian<;uages,  a  retpiest  that  whoever  may  find  it 
ithould  take  measures  for  transmitting  it  to  this  office. 

And,  although  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  arc  employed,  us 
long  us  you  may  be  enabled  to  n.ake  any  progress,  yet 
whenever  you  may  be  impeded  by  ice,  or  find  it  necessary 
to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you  are 
to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours,  headlands,  &c.  to  be 
carefully  taken,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  track  of  the 
vessels,  or  such  charts  as  you  may  be  able  to  make  ;  in 
<\'hich  duty,  you  will  be  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner, 
whose  skill  in  drawing  is  represented  to  be  so  considerable, 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  professional 
draughtsman.       .. 

You  are  to  maKe  use  of  every  moans  in  your  power,  to 
collect  and  preserve  sueli  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  on 
board  the  ships  :  and,  of  the  larger  animals,  you  are  to 
cause  accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and 
elucidate  the  descriptions  of  them.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you 
will  receive  material  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine. 

Your  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours,  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect  to  Lieutenant  Parry^  to  keep  the 
two  vessels  constantly  together,  and  prevent  their  separa- 
tion ;  if,  however,  they  should  sej)arate,  you  are  to  appoint 
Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  as  the  first  rendezvous, 
and,  after  that,  Love  Bay,  Disco  Island,  in  Davis' Strait^ 
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beyond  which,  as  nothing  is  known,  no  other  rendezvous 
can  be  appointed.  And  in  the  event  uf  any  irreparable 
accident  happening  to  either  of  the  ships,  you  are  to  cause 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  stiip  to  be  ren*oved  into 
the  other,  and  with  her  singly,  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of 
the  toyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as  circum- 
stances shall  appear  to  require :  should,  unfortunately,  your 
own  ship  be  the  one  <lisabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  comoaand  of  the  Alexander  :  and,  in  the  event  of  your 
own  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  carry  these  in- 
structions into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Lieutenant  next  in  command,  who  is  hereby  required  to  ex- 
ecute them  in  the  best  mnnner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  several  objects  in  view. 

As,  in  all  undertakings  of  this  nature,  several  emergen- 
cies may  arise,  against  which  no  foresight  can  provide,  and 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given  ;  you  are,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  proceed  in  svich  a  manner  as  you  may  judge  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  service  on  which  you  are  em- 
ployed ;  most  likely  to  advance  the  accomplishment  of  the 
various  objects  of  the  expedition  ;  and  most  conducive  to  the 
security  of  the  ships,  and  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety, 
of  your  officers  and  men. 

On  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  Us  a  full  account 
of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your  voyage: 
taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from  the 
officers  and  petty  officers  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept ;  and  also  from  Captain  Sabine  such  journals  or  me- 
moranda as  he  may  have  kept ;  which  are  all  to  be  sealed 
up:  and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  LieutenaDt 
Parry  and  his  officers  ;  the  said  logs,  journals,  or  other 
documents,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  We  may  think 
proper  to  determine. 

His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  requested  to  apply  to  the  courts  of  Russia* 
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Penmark,  and  Sweden,  to  issue  orders  to  their  respective 
subjects,  to  afford  any  hospitality  or  assistance  which  these 
expeditions  may  be  in  a  situation  to  require  and  receive :  the 
Court  of  Russia  has  been  particularly  requested  to  give  di- 
rections to  the  authorities  at  Kamtschatka,  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  any  despatches  you  may  intrust  to  them ; 
and  the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  been  re- 
quested to  order  any  of  their  ships,  whether  national  or  pri 
vate,  which  you  may  fall  in  with,  to  treat  you  with  amity 
and  to  note  carefully  in  their  logs  the  situations  in  which 
they  may  see  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships.  You  will,  on 
your  part,  behave  with  cordiality  and  friendship  to  any 
foreign  vessels  you  may  fall  in  with,  or  the  authorities  of 
any  port  or  place  aA  which  you  may  touch  :  and  on  all  such 
occasions,  you  will  not  fail  to  address  to  Our  Secretary,  for 
Our  information,  a  general  account  of  your  proceedings  up 
to  the  date  at  which  the  opportunity  of  conveying  your  de- 
spatch may  occur. 

Given  under  Our  hands  the  31st  of  March,  1818. 
(Signed)  Melvillk, 

J.  S.  YoRKE, 

Geo.  Hope, 

G.  Moore. 

By  Command  of  their  Lordships^ 

(Signed)  J.  W,  Croker, 

To^Jokn  Ross,  Esq.,  Commander  • 

of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Isabella. 

Names  of  the  officers,    &c.    who  sailed  on  board  the  two 

ships. 

On  Board  the  Isabella. 

'  John  Ross,  Commander. 

William  Robertson,     Lieutenant. 

William  Thom,    Purser. 

John  Edwards, Surgeon 

C.  J.  Beverley,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

<  Messrs.  Skene  and  Ross, ....  Admiralty  Midshipmen.    * 

P.  V.  28.  4Q 
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Jokn  Biishiian,  MMlsliipmin  and  Clerk. 

Benjiimiii  Lewis, Mustwr  ami  Greenland  Pil<»t, 

ThomiiH  Wil(»ox Mate,  diUo,  ditto. 

'         On   Hoard  the  /|/<'a>a»i(ier. 
WilHHm  Rdw«Fd  Pnrry,   ....  C-Miiiunndcr. 

\].    II.    H<>|»|»iMM-, liieuteinwU  '  I 

lM«>s.srs.  lii^soii  and  Nius, ....   Ad»tiin\ky  IMidiihipmeii. 

Al«  x«nd<»r  S'Msher,     AssiKtiuit  Slurufean.  ^ 

\V.    U.   Hooper,   Purser.  / 

Jiihu  AUisoti,      Master  and  Grnonland  Pddt. 

.4(»soj>)i  Phili|i.>,     Mate,  ditto^  ditto. 

Jame»  Halse,  Clerk. 

During  their  stay  at  Deptford,  tl>«y  were  joined  by  John 
Saoheuse,  an  Ksquiinaux,  native  of  SouthTeaKt  Bay, 
Greenland,  in  latitude  6if^  N.,  and  longitude  5()*  W.  U 
appears  that  he  IkkI  coneealed  himself  on  boawl  the  Thomas 
and  Ann,  of  Leith,  in  the  month  ul'  May,  I^/IG :  on  bein^ 
discovered.  Captain  Newton,  who  commanded  that  vesswji, ; 
wished  to  lund  him  ai^ain,  but  he  earnestly  entreute<)  to  be 
permitted  to  remain,  and  was  accordingly  brought  to  Leith, 
Me  returned  to  Greenland  with  the  same  ship  in  1817,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  home,  found  that  his  only  near  relation 
had  d\ei\  in  his  absence.  It  was  not  ascertained,  at  his 
6rst  outset,  what  were  his  motives  for  quitting  his  na- 
tive country  ;  but  it  seemed  now,  that  the  death  of  this  rela- 
tion was  his  reason  for  continuing  in  the  siiip,^  whiph  ho 
did,^  returning  to  Leith  with  her  the  same  season.  Captain 
Ross  had  several  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject ;  he 
related  many  adventures  9iid  narrow  escapes  he  had  expe- 
rienced in'his  ca^oe,  in  Qne  of  which  he  ntatod  himi^elf  to 
have  been  carried  to  sea  in  a  storm  with  five  others,  all  of 
whom  perished,  and  that  he  was  miraculously  saved  by  an 
English  ship.  He  also  said  that  he  hud,  through  tU^  mis- 
sionaries, b«en  (converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  ftroiig 
desire  he  Ijtatjl  tQ  fee  th^  couutry  tbes«.good  men  caoie  from, 
bad  induced  hiiu  to  desert  hisk  own  j  but  that  U  W9S  al|\vays 
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}m  iiitentiun  to  return,  When  he  had  leuriit  (he  Scrip; urrfl 
and  the  art  of  dra\ving. 

During  his  residence  at  Leith,  in  the  winter  of  1617,  ho 
had  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Nasniyth)  the  artist,  who 
introduced  him  to  8ir  James  Hall.  His  v^iahds  to  accom- 
juiny  Captain  Ross  were  made  known  to  the  Admiralty 
through  Captain  Bazil  Hail,  and  hi;  Was  consequently  en- 
gaged as  interpreter. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1818,  the  ships  dropptid  down  to 
Galleons.  From  the  prevalence,  however,  of  contrary 
winds  while  i.)  the  river,  and  their  subsequent  detention- 
at  Sheerness,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  crews  an  ad- 
vance of  three  months'  wages,  it  was  not  until  the  25th  that 
they  took  their  final  de|)iirtui'e. 

On  the  30th  they  reached  Lerwick  in  Shetlan<l.  An  ex- 
cellent seaman,  who  was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  by 
Captain  Oliver,  from  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  revenue  cruiser, 
jutned  the  expedition,  lie  was  accompanied  by  hnoth^r 
volunteer,  vvIk>  did  the  duty  of  cook  on  board,  and  who 
was  also  a  performer  on  the  violin.  Th^  latter  talent  they 
often  found  of  use  in  their  operations  of  tracking  the  ship 
through  the  ice;  the  severity  of  this  labour  being  lightened 
by  the  character  of  amusement  which  was  given  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  tracking  party  being  always  led  by  the 
musician.  He  also  served  to  divert  the  people  in  those  Un- 
occupied hours  when  the  spirits  of  seamen  are  apt  to  flag  for 
want  of  objects,  or  to  be  eniployed  in  mischievous  practices 
subversive  of  discipline. 

On  the  9tb  of  June,  they  arrived  in  latitude  68  deg. 
and  ran  by  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ice,  sailing  along  it  till 
they  approached  the  land,  when  they  found  It  closely  joined, 
and  no  water  to  be  seen  over  it  from  the  mast-h^ad ;  they 
made  fast  to  an  iceberg  of  convenient  height,  whidb  was 
aground  near  two  small  iBlands,  that  they  supposed  to  lie 
oil' North  Bay.   -  ''.^.■  <^     h'ju  :  u  •   w- >  ^^  u:,.,.  . -_    « 

^i>me  native  i'squimaux  cam^  off,  from  ^^hoM  lh<*y  lenrnt 
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that  this  ber^  had  remained  aground  in  the  same  place 
since  the  last  year.  They  also  said,  that  the  ice  was  close 
all  the  way  from  thence  tu  Disco,  and  that  no  ship  had  yet 
got  up  thither. 

At  noon  of  the  10th  they  fell  in  with  several  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery  ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  Dun- 
dee, the  rest  to  Hull.  They  had  all  been  successful. 
From  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  Brunswick,  of 
Hull,  they  gained  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  the  bay 
to  the  ivestward  of  Disco ;  where,  according  to  the  chart, 
there  is  good  anchorage.  He  had  also  seen  Hure  Island, 
and  conjectured  there  was  a  good  <ieal  of  clear  ice  about  it. 
He  had  got  into  and  out  of  South-East  Bay,  between  two 
floes  of  ice.  The  whole  bay  between  Dog  and  Whale  Is- 
Jands  was  covered  with  ice.  The  governor  of  the  Whale 
Islands  had  informed  him,  that  the  ice  was  broken  up,  and 
froze  again,  no  less  than  three  times  this  season.  Theuhip 
had  only  that  morning  got  clear  of  the  ice,  in  which  she  and 
several  others  had  been  pent  up  for  fourteen  days,  and  they 
left  four  still  beset.  ^  i  ;    . 

On  the  14th  of  June  they  ran  close  to  the  largest  of  several 
islands  placed  in  the  entrance  of  Disco  Bay,  which  is  called 
Whale  Island.  This  is  apparently  six  miles  in  length, 
formed  of  a  black  rugged  sterile  rock,  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, but  low  when  compared  with  the  huge  mountains 
of  Disco,  which  were  seen  over  it.  It  has  a  goca  harbour, 
Tvhich  has  three  entrances,  but  the  best  is  pointed  out  by  a 
flagstaff,  and  is  on  the  S.W.  quarter. 

This  island  is  called  by  the  Danes,  Kron  Prins  Island,  and 
is  in  lat.  63"  64' N.  and  long.  63»3{/  W.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  the  governor  of  the  factory,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, together  with  six  Danes,  and  an  hundred  Esquimaux, 
who  are  employed  during  the  season  in  catching  seals  and 
whales.  The  chief  object  in  communicating  with  this  fac- 
tory, since  it  could  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  was  to 
gain  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  ice  from  the  Da- 
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tiish  resident ;  guns  were  therefore  fired,  and  a  kajak  wua 
despatched  with  a  message  inviting  him  on  board.  This 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  inspector  Flushe,  a  respectable 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Danish 
Navy,  came  on  board  in  a  boat  manned  with  Europeans. 
His  information  was  much  calculated  to  damp  their  hopes 
of  getting  to  the  northward  this  season.  During  the  eleven 
winters  he  had  passed,  not  one  be  said  had  been  so  severe 
or  protracted  as  the  last :  the  sea  had  frozen  up  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  where  it  was  usually  open  until  Fe- 
bruary, and  Disco  Bay  and  harbour,  which  were  ge* 
nerally  navigable  towards  (he  end  of  March,  still  continued 
shut.  During  the  spring  the  ice  had  twice  partly  broken 
up,  but  had  been  reunited  by  a  fresh  formation  of  hard  frost, 
before  it  C«uld  liiifLaway.  He  considered  the  attempt  to 
get  much  farther  to  the  North  as  hopeless,  the  Danes  not 
having  been  able  to  communicate  by  i>ea  for  two  seasons 
past  with  their  Northern  settlements.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter,  he  said,  that 
they  had  this  year  been  reduced  to  great  distress  for  provi- 
sioiis,  and  had  been  obliged  to  kill  their  dogs  for  food,  ow- 
ing to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  seals  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Ross  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion, after  the  confidence  with  which  the  diminished  rigour 
of  the  climate  had  been  described  at  home  before  they  began 
their  voyage,  and  after  the  anticipations  of  success  which 
had  been  so  warmly  entertained  by  those  who  had  so  ea- 
gerly entered  into  the  plan  for  promoting  it.  The  report 
of  the  Danish  resident  was  certainly  in  decided  opposition 
to  those  of  the  persons  who  had  described  the  breaking  up 
and  dispersion  of  the  polar  ice,  and  who  appear  in  this  in- 
stance to  have  been  guided  rather  by  their  imaginations 
than  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  sea. 

On  the  following  day  they  worked  with  all  sail  to  the 
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iiorUiward  ;  Disco  i?bs  in  sight;  and  no  ice  except  \hr. 
bergs  were  to  be  seen.  At  eight  in  the  evening  of  tiie  next 
liay  the  two  ships  were  made  fast  to  an  iceberg,  about 
one  mile  from  the  N.E.  side  of  Hare  island.  They  found 
here  forty^five  ships  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  all  de- 
tained by  the  let ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  little  chance 
of  getting  further  fof  some  days,  it  was  determined  on  mak- 
ing observations  on  shore  ;  for  this  purpose  the  observatory 
and  instruments  were  landed,  and  tents  erected  for  the  offi- 
cers who  were  appointed  to  attend  them.  While  on  shore, 
'parties  were  occupied  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  Iceberg  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened,  sud- 
denly got  afloat ;  and  was  carried  with  great  rapidity  to- 
ward the  west ;  it  soon,  however,  grounded  again,  and 
the  Alexander  remained  attached  to  it ;  not  having  followed 
ihe  example  of  the  Isabella  in  laying  hold  of  another  which 
was  more  secure,  near  to  which  they  drifted  at  the  titne  the 
former  gave  way. 

They  remained  here  till  the  20th  uf  June;  when  the  ice 
having  loosened  considerably,  they  cast  off  from  the  ice- 
berg and  used  every  effort  to  get  forward.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  dint  of  labour,  all  hands  with  (he  boats  were  em^ 
ployed  in  towing  and  warping*  (he  ships  among  packs  of  ice, 
through  which  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  a  passage. 
Many  of  the  whalers  followed  tlicir  example. 

On  the  24th,  when  both  ships  w«Te  in  a  very  dangerous 
passage,  a  light  wind  from  the  North-west  put  the  ice  sud- 
denly in  motion  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  Isa- 
bella was  driven  into  sixteen  feet  water,  and  the  Alexander 
was,  for  a  few  minutes,  actually  aground.  Tl>c  whalersi, 
which  were  astern,  sent  their  boats,  and  aided,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  exertions  of  the  men  to  free  the 
(ihip  from  this  perilous  situation,  which  was  accomplished 
by  running  hawsers  out  to  the  nearest  berg,  and  heaving 
the  ships  through  the  la-.     The  eoniiuet  of  the  Masters  of 
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the  Egg^ir^ton,  DrotherR,  Tngria,  and  Tliflrnton,  all  of 
Hull,  was  highly  ni<pritoiious,  and  they  received  the  de- 
served acknowledgcmeius  for  their  ready  services.  The 
iirst-named  of  these  ships  having  headed  the  Isabella,  ^vas 
persevering  in  her  course,  when  she  was  of  a  sudden  beset 
Ity  a  large  floe  of  ice,  an<l  carrieu  on  shore ;  they  had  then 
1)11  opportunity  of  makini;  a  return  for  the  kindness  expe- 
rienoed,  and  assisted  in  liberating  her.  A  serious  accident 
happened  on  board  the  Ariel  vrhaler,  a  boat  belonging  to 
her  having  been  crushed  by  the  ice  against  the  ship^s  side, 
by  which  one  of  her  crew  was  killed,  and  another  much 
hurt. 

On  the  29th,  the  wenther  being  moderate,  Captain  Ross 
ordered  the  Esquimaux,  John  Sacheuse,  who  had  aocotti' 
panied  the  expedition  from  England  as  interpreter,  to  go  on 
shore  and  communicate  with  the  natives.     He  returned  with 
seven  natives  in  their  canoes,  or  kajaks,  bringing  a  small 
supply  of  birds.     Their  village,  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  appeared  to  consist  of  a  few  huts  made  of  seal-skins, 
sufficient  for  the  residence  of  about  fifty  persons.     Being 
desirous  of  procuring  a  sledge  and  dogs.  Captain  Ross  of- 
fered them  a  rifle  musket  for  one  completely  fitted,  whieh 
they  promised  to  fetch  ;  with  much  honesty  and  principle, 
however,  refusing  to  accept  the  rifle  till  they  had  brought 
the  sledge.     They  soon  returned,  bringing  the  sledge  and 
'logs  ia  a  boat  managed  by  Ave  women,  dressed  in  deer- 
skins.    Two  of  these  women  were  daughters  of  a  Danish 
resident  by  an  Equimaux  woman.     One  of  the  men  also 
was  the  son  of  a  Dane,  and  they  were  all  of  the  colour  of 
Mulattoes. 

They  soon  became  intimate  with  their  visitors  and  invited 
them  into  the  cabin,  where  they  were  treated  with  eoffee 
aud  biscuit,  and  their  portraits  taken.  After  leaving  the 
cabin,  they  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with  the  sailors, 
to  the  animating  strains  of  the  musician.  Sacheuse's  mirth 
aud  joy  exceeded  all  bounds;  and,  with  a  goud-humouved 
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nfficioiisness,  justified  by  the  important  distinction  whieh 
liiN  i<iiii>erIor  knowledi^e  now  gave  him,  he  performed  tho 
office  of  master  of  the  ceremonieH. 

A  daughter  of  tlie  Danish  resident,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  group,  wae  theob- 
ject  of  iiJacheuse's  particular  attentions ;  which,  being  ob> 
served  by  one  of  the  officers,  he  gave  him  a  lady's  shawl, 
ornamented  with  spangles,  as  an  offering  for  her  accep. 
tance.  He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful,  and  not  un< 
graceful  mannv?r,  to  the  damsel,  who  bashfully  took  a  pew- 
ter ring  from  her  finger  and  gave  it  to  him  in  return  :  re- 
warding him,  at  the  same  time  with  a  smile,  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  Esquimaux's  mind  that  he  had  made  ar  im- 
pression on  her  heart.  After  the  ball,  coffee  was  again 
served,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  party  left.  The  ice  begin- 
nings to  break  ^jp  ;  a  channel  was  found  leading  towards  the 
Black  Hook  by  the  Majestic,  of  London,  and  every  ship 
crowded  to  sail  after  her.  .>    =  !  *•   t  '• 

They  continued  their  course  till  July  17,  when  two  ice- 
floes closed  in  upon  them,  and  they  were  completely  jammed 
in.  The  Isabella  underwent  a  very  severe  pressure,  but 
fortunately  without  damage,  though  she  was  lifted  several 
feet  out  of  water;  the  concussion  lasted  fifteen  minutes; 
the  floes  then  receded  a  little,  and  favoured  the  exertions 
used  to  heave  her  through,  which  was  effected  after  two 
hours'  labour,  by  purshases  brought  from  each  quarter  and 
bow  to  the  windlass  and  capstern.  The  Alexander,  and 
soire  of  the  whalers,  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  31st,  it  beiii^^  calm,  a  boat  was  sent  after  a  whale, 
which  appeared  to  be  pariiLularly  uuukecj,  being  black  and 
white:  he  was  soon  harpooned  by  the  Isabella's  boat;  the 
first  harpoon  (sticking  him  on  the  hack  a  little  behind  tiic 
left  fin,  and  at  first  appearing  to  be  effectual.  The  boat 
was  then  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  several  lines 
veered  away,  but,  after  holding  a  time,  it  was  perceived 
that  he  had  escaped;  he  soou  however  appeared,  about  a 
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linileand  a  half  distant,  with  the  harpoon  in  his  back,  being 
(hen  a  loose  fish.  As  he  remained  near  the  surface,  and  ap- 
peared to  suffer  from  the  wound,  the  youngs  officers  of  both 
ships,  who  each  commanded  boats,  pulled  with  emulation 
to  the  spot  where  each  expected  him  to  rise,  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  with  anxiety.  Fortune  favoured 
Mr.  James  Ross,  the  animal  riaing  nearest  to  his  boat,  and 
giving  his  harpooner  an  opportunity  of  infixing  his  weapon, 
following  it  by  a  third  and  fourth,  which  made  the  capture 
certain.  He  was  now  much  exhausted,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main near  the  surface,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  the  lan- 
cers ;  the  bJood,  at  intervals,  flowing  from  his  wounds,  and 
being  thrown  up  in  volumes  as  he  rose  to  breathe.  At 
length,  becoming  exhausted,  he  had  only  strength  to  make 
a  last  and  most  terrible  struggle.  The  people  in  the  boats, 
aware  of  their  danger,  retreated,  leaving  him  to  spend  his 
fury  on  the  water,  where  lie  was  seen  rolling  and  writhing 
in  dreadful  agony,  lashing  the  sea  from  side  to  side  with  his 
tail  and  fins,  till  he  expired  :  he  then  sunk,  remaining  sus- 
pended by  the  lines  of  the  harpooners,  who  weighed  him  to 
the  surface,  and  towed  him  on  board  in  triumph 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  weather  proving  fine,  the  ships 
were  tracked  with  labour  through  about  a  mile  of  bay-ice  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  a  flue  which  obstructed  their  passage 
into  the  pool  a-head  ;  the  usual  resort  was  had  to  sawing,  but 
their  labours  were  soon  suspended  by  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage a  little  to  the  eastward.  To  this,  therefore,  they 
warped  the  ships  through  the  loose  and  bay-ice,  and  thus 
managed  to  proceed  about  a  mile  further. 

As  it  appeared  likely  their  people  would  be  at  work 
throughout  the  n!ght,  an  extra  allowance  of  provisions  was 
served  out ;  their  labours  were  incessant  till  half-past  one, 
when,  being  almost  worn  out  with  exertion,  they  were  al- 
owcd  to  rest  till  five.  At  half- past  six  the  ice  began  to 
move,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  only  chance 
left  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the  ship  through  it  to  the  north, 
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where  it  partially  opened  ;  hut  the  channel  wnn  no  much 
obhtruoted  by  heavy  fragments,  that  the  ulmust  efforts  were 
ineffectual ;  the  field  closed  in,  an<l,  at  noon,  they  felt  '}{» 
prefiMire  ntost  severely.  A  larc^efioe  which  lay  on  one  side 
ofihe  Isabella  appeareit  to  be  fixed,  while,  on  the  other  side, 
another  of  contiderable  bulk  wa**  passing  aloni;  with  a  rn- 
])id  motion,  assuming  a  somewhat  circular  direction,  in 
c'onsequence  of  one  side  hnv'ng  struck  on  the  fixed  field. 
The  pressure  continuint^  to  increase,  it  became  doubtful 
%^hpther  the  ship  would  be  able  to  sustain  it ;  every  support 
threatened  to  give  way ;  the  beam^  in  the  hold  began  to 
bend,  and  the  iron  tanks  settled  toi^fthpr.  At  this  critical 
muut^nt,  when  it  neemrd  impossible  to  bear  the  accumulat- 
ing pressure  much  longer,  the  hull  rose  several  feet ;  while 
the  ice,  which  was  more  than  six  feet  thick,  broke  against 
the  sides,  curling  back  on  itself.  The  great  stress  now  fell 
upon  their  bow,  and,  after  being  again  lifted  up,  they  were 
carried  with  great  violence  towards  the  Alexander,  which 
had  hitherto  been,  in  a  great  measure,  defended  by  the  Isa> 
bella.  Every  effort  to  avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other 
failed  ;  the  ice- anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after  another, 
and  th'*  sterns  of  the  two  ships  came  so  violently  into  con- 
tact, '  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  could  not  be  removed 
in  time.  The  collision  was  tremendous,  the  anchors  and 
chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of 
the  masts  expected  :  but,  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  ex- 
hausted; the  two  fields  suddenly  receded,  and  the  Isabella 
passed  the  Alexander  with  comparative  little  damage. 
The  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the  two  bower 
anchors,  which,  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  sus- 
pended in  a  line  between  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  (he 
Alexander  gave  way.  A  clear  channel  soon  after  opened, 
and  they  ran  into  a  pool,  thus  escaping  immediate  danger. 
Neither  the  masters,  the  mates,  nor  those  men  who  had 
been  all  their  lives  in  the  Greenland  service,  had  ever  ex- 
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perienced   such  iiiiitieiiHe  peril ;  and  lliey  declured,  tliat  a 
coramun  whaler  must  have  heeii  crushed  tu  atoms. 

It  was  soon  after  perceived,  that  a  field  uf  ice,  to  which 
they  moored,  was  driftint^  rapidly  on  a  reef  of  iceberf^s 
which  lay  aground ;  the  topsAils  were  therefore  rlose-reefed, 
in  order  that  they  n^i^^hi  run  hetween  two  herg^s,  or  into 
any  creek  that  mit^ht  be  found  uinon^  them  ;  wlien  sud- 
denly the  field  acquired  a  circular  motion,  so  that  every 
exertion  was  now  necessary  for  warping  along  the  edge, 
that  being  the  sole  chance  they  had  of  escaping  the  danger 
uf  being  crushed  on  an  iceberg.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
observed  a  part  of  the  field,  into  which  they  had  attempted 
to  cut  docks,  come  in  contact  with  the  berg,  with  such 
rapidity  and  violence,  as  to  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  up  its 
precipitous  side,  where  it  suddenly  broke,  the  elevated 
part  falling  back  on  the  rest  with  a  terrible  crash,  and 
overwhelming  with  its  ruins  the  very  spot  they  had  previ- 
ously chosen  for  their  safety.  iSoon  afterwards  the  ice 
appeared  sufficiently  open  to  pass  the  reef  of  bergs,  and 
they  once  more  were  in  a  place  of  security 

On  the  9th  they  were  surprised  by  the  nppearance  of 
several  men  on  the  ice,  who  were  hallooing  to  the  ships  : 
the  first  impression  was,  that  they  were  shipwrecked  sailors, 
probably  belonging  to  some  vessel  that  had  been  crushed 
in  the  late  gale  ;  they  therefore  tacked,  hoisted  their 
colours,  and  stood  in  for  the  shore.  On  approaching 
the  ice,  they  discovered  them  to  be  natives,  drawn  on 
rudely-fashioned  sledges,  by  dogs,  which  they  continued 
to  drive  backwards  and  forwards  with  wonderful  rapixlity 
When  they  arrived  within  hail,  Sacheuse  called  out  to  them, 
in  his  own  language  :  some  words  were  heard  in  return, 
to  which  a  reply  was  agaiii  made  to  the  Esquimaux  ;  but 
neither  party  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  degree  intelligible 
to  the  other.  For  some  time  they  continued  to  regard 
the  ships  in  silence,  but,  on  tacking,  they  set  up  a  simulla* 
UC0U9  shout,  accompanied  with  many  strange  gesticulation!^. 
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and  went  ufT  in  their  sledges  with  great  velocity  tuw0rJ9 
the  Innd. 

It  hcing^  necesMflry  to  examine  if  there  was  a  pasHuge  in 
this  place,  the  ttliipH  Htoud  towards  tlie  head  of  the  pool, 
which  wad  about  four  miles  off,  trusting  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  would  return  to  the  same  spot,  to  which  it  was 
also  their  intention  to  come  back,  after  examining  into  the 
chances  of  a  passage  northward.  No  opening  was,  liow- 
ever,  found  ;  and  tliey  therefore  returned  after  an  absence 
of  ten  hours. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  eight  sledges 
Appeared,  driven  by  the  natives,  advancing  by  a  circuitous 
route  towards  them  ;  they  halted  about  a  mile  oft',  and  the 
people  alighting,  ascended  a  small  iceberg,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre, After  remaining  apparently  in  consultation  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  four  of  them  descended,  and  came 
towards  a  flag-stafV,  which,  however,  they  did  not  venture 
toapproach.  In  the  mean  time  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  main  in  each  ship,  and  John  Sucheuse  dispatched, 
bearing  a  small  white  flag,  with  some  presents,  that  he 
might  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  to  a  parley. 
This  was  a  service  whlcH  he  had  most  cheerfully  volun- 
teered, requesting  leave  to  go  unattended  and  unarmed, 
a  request  to  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  as  the 
place  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Isabella.  It  was  equally  advantageous  to  the  natives,  a 
canal,  or  small  chasm  in  the  ice,  not  passable  without  a 
plank,  separating  the  parties  from  each  other,  and  pre- 
venting any  possibility  of  an  attack  from  these  people,  un- 
lessbydarts.  ^...    i  .      -. 

In  executing  this  service,  Sacheuse  displayed  no  less 
address  than  courage.  Having  placed  his  flag  at  some 
distance  from  the  canal,  he  advanced  to  the  edge,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  made  friendly  signs  for  those  opposite 
to  approach,  as  he  did  ;  this  they  partly  complied  with, 
halting  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  where  they 
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l^dt  oiit  of  their  sledi^es,  and  set  up  a  loud  flimultnneuus 
lialloo,  whicli  Sacheusc  answered  by  iinitatiiiji^  it.  'I'hey 
then  ventured  to  apprnnch  u  little  nearer,  having  nothint; 
in  their  hands  but  the  whips  with  which  they  guide  their 
dogs  ;  and,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  the  canal  was 
impassable,  one  of  them  in  particular  seemed  to  acquire 
confidence.  Shouts,  words,  and  gestures,  were  exchanged 
for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  though  each  party  seemed, 
in  some  degree,  to  recognise  each  othcr^s  language.  Sa- 
cheuse,  after  a  time,  thought  he  could  discover  that  they 
spoke  the  Ilumouke  dialect,  drawling  out  their  words, 
however,  tu  an  uiuisunl  length.  He  immediately  adopted 
that  dialect,  and,  holding  up  the  present,  called  out  to 
tliem,  Kahkeite,  come  on  !  to  which  they  answered,  Naakrie, 
imakrieai-}>laite,  no,  no — go  away  ;  and  other  words 
which  he  made  out  to  mean,  that  they  hoped  they  were 
not  come  to  destroy  them.  The  boldest  then  approached 
to  the  edge  of  iiie  canal,  and  drawing  from  his  boot  a  knife, 
repeated,  Go  away  ;  1  can  kill  you.  Sacheuse,  not  inti- 
midated, told  them  he  was  also  a  man  and  a  friend,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  threw  across  the  canal  some  strings  of  beads 
and  a  chequed  shirt ;  but  these  they  beheld  with  great  dis- 
trust and  apprehension,  still  calling,  Go  away,  don't  kill 
us.  Sacheuse  then  threw  them  an  English  knife,  saying. 
Take  that.  On  this  they  approached  with  caution,  picked 
up  the  knife,  then  shouted  and  pulled  their  noses.  These 
actions  were  imitated  by  Sacheuse,  who  in  return,  called 
out,  Heigh,. yaw  !  pulling  his  nose  with  the  same  gesture. 
They  now  pointed  to  the  shirt,  demanding  what  it  was,  and 
when  told  it  was  an  article  of  clothing,  asked  of  what  skin 
it  was  made.  Sacheuse  replied.  It  was  made  of  the  hair 
of  an  animal  which  they  had  never  seen  ;  on  which  they 
picked  (t  up  with  expressions  of  surprise.  They  now 
began  to  ask  many  questions  ;  for,  by  this  time,  they 
found  the  language,  spoken  by  themselves  and  Sacheuse, 
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had  sufficient  rcsciiibiance  to  enable  them  to  hold  some 
cummunication. 

Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry  now  visited  them, 
taking  additional  presents  of  lookin<^  glasses  and  knives, 
with  some  caps  and  shirts.  By  the  time  they  reacliod  them 
the  whole  party  were  assembled  ;  those  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally  left  at  a  distance  with  their  sledges,  having  driven 
up  to  join  their  comrades.  The  party  now  therefore  con- 
sisted of  eight  natives,  with  all  their  sledges,  and  about 
fifty  dogs,  two  sailors,  Sacheusu,  Lieutenant  Parry,  and 
Captain  Ross  ;  forming  a  group  of  no  small  singularity, 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
meeting  taking  place  on  a  field  of  ice  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land. 

Perceiving  that  the  natives  were  considerably  alarmed^ 
Sacheuse  called  to  them  to  pull  thtir  noses,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered this  to  be  the  mode  of  friendly  salutation  with  thesn 
people.  This  ceremony  wfif  accordingly  performed  by  each 
of  the  party ;  the  natives  also  retreated,  making  use  of  the 
same  gesture,  the  nature  of  which  was  now  well  understood. 
In  the  same  way  the  English  party  imitated  tiieir  shouts  as 
well  as  they  could,  using  the  same  expression  Heigh,  yaw! 
which  appeared  to  be  an  expression  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. Captain  Ross  then  advanced  towards  them,  and 
presented  the  for'  lost  with  a  looking  glass  and  a  knife,  re- 
peating the  same  presents  to  the  whole,  as  they  came  up  in 
succession.  Having  now  acquired  confidence,  they  ad- 
vanced, offering,  in  return  for  knives,  glasses  and  beads, 
their  knives,  sea-unicorns  horns  and  sea-horse  teeth,  which 
were  accepted.  One  of  them  having  enquired  what  was  the 
use  of  a  red  cap  which  had  been  given  him,  Sacheuse  put 
it  on  his  head,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  put  it  on  in  his  turn.  The  whole  party  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ships.  Their  shouts,  halloos  and  laughter  were 
heartily  joined  in,  and  imitated  by  all  hands,  as  well  as  the 
ceremony  of  nose  pulling.     That  which  most  of  all  excited 
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their  admiration,  vvns  the  circumstance  of  a  sailoi'  goint^ 
nluft,  and  they  kept  their  eyes  on  him  till  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mast ;  the  sails  which  hung  loose  they  sup- 
posed to  be  skins. 

They  were  now  loaded  with  various  presents,  consisting 
of  some  articles  of  c1othin«^,  biscuit,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
in  addition  to  which  the  plank  that  had  been  used  in 
crossing'  the  chasm,  was  given  to  them.  They  then  de- 
parted, promising-  to  return  »s  soon  as  they  had  eaten  and 
slept,  as  there  was  no  means  of  <  xplaining  to  them  what 
to-morrow  meant.  The  parting;'  was  attended  with  the  ce- 
remony of  pulling  noses  on  both  sides. 

After  they  had  reached  and  crossed  the  chasm,  they  were 
observed  by  some  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany 
them,  throwing  nway  the  biscuit,  and  splitting  the  plank, 
which  was  of  teuk,  into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  it  among  the  party.  Soon  after  this  they  mounted 
their  sledges,  and  drove  off  in  a  body,  hallooing  apparently 
in  great  glee.  >.,,.,. 

'  On  the  13th  they  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
three  of  the  natives  at  a  distance.  Preparations  were  made 
for  continuing  their  intercourse,  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  had  been  seen  before,  or  for  obtaining  a  parley, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  strangers.      '     '  •  "  '^"'        -      ' 

The  Hag-staff,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was,  therefore, 
pitched  at  some  distance  from  the  ships,  and  the  natives  were 
shortly  seen  to  approach  it,  without  much  hesitation  or 
alarm.  They  were  observed  to  take  down  the  bag  that  was 
attached  to  it ;  but  after  examining  the  contents,  they 
restored  them  to  their  place,  and  returned  to  their  sledges. 
Sacheuse  was  then  furnished  with  presents,  and  sent  to 
speak  with  them.  He  found  immediately  that  they  were 
not  their  old  friends,  but  other  natives,  who  had  received  a 
ffood  report  of  them,  together  with  the  history  of  their  bftinjf 
people  that  lived  beyond  the  ice,  and  that  this  had  prevented 
any  alarm. 
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It  being  proposed  that  they  shouUl  drive  close  to  the  ship 
on  their  sledges,  the  eldest  got  into  his  sledge,  for  this  pur-^ 
pose,  and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
mode  in  which  he  managed  his  dogs.  These  were  six  in 
number,  each  having  a  collar  of  seal-skin,  two  inches  wide, 
to  which  the  one  end  of  a  thong,  made  of  strong  hide,  about 
three  yards  long,  was  tied,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  sledge :  thus  they  all  stood  nearly  abreast, 
each  drawing  by  a  single  trace,  without  reins.  No  sooner 
did  they  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip,  than  they  set  off  at  full 
speed,  while  he  seemed  to  manage  them  with  the  greatest 
ease,  guiding  them  partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  the 
sound  of  the  whip.  On  approaching  the  sailors,  however, 
they  became  so  terrified,  that  it  was  with  soti:e  difficulty 
they  could  be  stopped.  They  were  at  length  fastened  to  the 
ice,  and  one  of  the  younger  men,  who  had  come  up  behind, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  whole. 

When  Sacheuse  was  desired  to  ask  if  they  had  a  king,  he 
pronounced  the  words  Nuliikab,  signifying  a  person  in  au* 
thority ;  then  Nakouack,  i.  e.  a  strong  man,  who  can  kill 
more  seals,  and  is  respected  or  dreaded  ;  but  they  did  iiut 
understand  him.  He  at  last  recollected  that  Pisarsuak  had 
been  used  as  the  name  of  chief;  they  immediately  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  said  his  name  was  TuUoowak. 

It  was  about  three  o^clock  when  they  departed,  highly 
pleased,  The  ice  being  covered  with  small  protuberant 
bergs,  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  they  drove  away 
towards  the  shore  ;  to  gain  which,  they  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low a  very  circuitous  route ;  this  arose  from  a  number  of 
pools  and  chasms  in  the  ice,  as  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  land  in  a  direct  line. 

The  greatest  number  of  natives  seen  was  about  eighteen  ; 
many  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  numbers  of  the 
tribe,  but  without  success,  as  they  could  reckon  no  farther 
than  five,  and  could  therefore  only  say,  ^*  plenty  i)copie/' 
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pointing  to  the  north ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  thii 
was  only  a  party  detached  from  the  main  body. 

The  ships  being  again  under  sail,  with  more  cheering 
prospects  before  them,  proceeded  along  the  margin  of  the 
ice,  where  it  appeared  attached  to  the  land,  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  north.  In  about  two  hours  they  arrived  at 
the  barrier  of  icebergs.  Having  passed  through  many  in- 
tricate and  narrow  channels,  at  four  o'clock  they  rounded  a 
cape,  which  they  named  after  the  Duke  of  York,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  Highness.  The 
land,  from  this  cape,  took  a  W.  by  N.  direction  ;  they  conti- 
nued to  steer  along  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  the  sea  wash  the  rocks. 

August  17th,  they  continued  their  course  along  the  land, 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  among  numerous  berga 
and  pieces  of  loose  ice.  They  discovered  that  the  snow  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  presented  an  appearance  both  novel  and 
interesting,  being  apparently  stained,  or  covered,  by  some 
substance,  which  gave  it  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Many  con- 
jectures were  formed  concerning  the  cause  of  this  appear- 
ance ;  it  was  at  once  determined,  ib?t  it  could  not  arise  from 
the  dung  of  birds,  as  thousands  of  these,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, were  seen  repeatedly  sitting  on  the  ice,  and  on  the 
snow,  but  without  producing  any  such  effect. 

A  boat  with  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Beverley,  and  others,  was  sent 
to  bring  off  some  of  the  snow,  and  to  make  their  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  they  were  also  ordered 
to  procure  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  to  ascertain  if 
this  part  of  the  country  was  inhabited.  The  boat  arrived  at 
the  shore  nearly  at  low  water,  and  found  that  the  tide  had 
fallen  nine  feet.  The  party  remained  two  hours  on  shore, 
and  found  the  clifTs  were  accessible  at  the  spot  where  they 
landed  ;  but  they  did  not  get  to  the  top,  being  recalled  in 
consequence  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up.  They  found 
that  the  snow  was  penetrated,  in  may  places  to  a  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  colouring  matter,  and  that  it  had 
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tWe  ai^pearance  of  having  been  a  lung;  time  in  I  hat  state. 
The  boat  returned  at  seven  with  a  quantity  of  this  snow, 
together  with  speeinneas  efthe  vegetation,  and  ot'tlie  rocks. 
The  saow  was  e&ai\>t»ed  by  a  microscope,  magnifying  110 
times,  and  tlve  subatance  seemed  to  consist  of  particles 
res^fttbUog  a  very  minute  round  seed,  all  of  them  being  of 
i\te  same  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour-;  oii  some  of  these 
globules  a  small  dark  speck  was  nhtt  seen.  lit  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  oflicers  that  this  was  a  vegeta4>le  sub- 
stance, «n  opinion  coulinned  by  ithe  nature  of  the  places 
where  it  i^as  found.  These  were  the  sides  of  the  hills,  about 
MX  hundred  feet  high,  the  toj)s  of  w<hioli  were  covered  with 
vegetation  of  a  ye'lowish-green  and  reddish-brown  colours. 
The  extent  of  these  cliffs  wag  about  eigiht  intles;  behind 
themat  a  considerable  distance,  liigh  mountains  were  seen, 
butilie  snow  which  oovefed  these  was  not  coloured.  Some 
of  the  snow  was  dissolved,  and  bottled,  w^mti  the  water  had 
the  appearasftoe  of  muddy  port- wine.  In  a  lew  hours  it  de- 
posited a  sfedinneat ;  which  was  <eiframir»ed  by  :tlie  microscope ; 
some  of  it  was  'bruised,  and  found  to  be  composed  wholly  of 
red  matter  4  when  applied  to  paper,  it  produced  a  colour 
resembliiig  that  of  Indian  red.  This  substance  has  been 
c^xamincid  sifvoe  the  return  of  the  ships  to  this  coufitry,  and 
various  opinions  .>given  coooerning  It,  but  Dr.  Wolla&ton 
seems  to  <K>ncur  id  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  vegetable 
substance tproduoed  on  the  mountain  immediate};y  above  it. 
It  'oannot  'be  a  marine  production,  as  in  several  places 
they  saw  it  at  least  six  miles  from  the  sea,  but  always  oa  the 
face  or  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  <  ^  >  >    <    -     >  '  - 

In  the  course  of  their  tedious  and  often  laborious  progress 
through  the  ice,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  crew  at  the  most  fatiguing  work,  sometimes  for  several 
days  and  nights  without  inter;nissioa.  When  this  was  the 
case,  an  extra  meal  was  lerved  to  them  at  midnight,  ,gene« 
rally  of  preserved  meat ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  nou- 
risfauient,  when  the  mind  and  body  were  both  occupied,  and 
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the  sun  continually  prHK«Ht,  rendered  them  capable  of  re- 
mftining  without  sleep,  »o  th^tt  they  often  passed  three 
days  in  this  nmnner  without  any  visible  inconvenience  ; 
returning  after  a  meal  of  this  kind  to  their  labour  on  the 
ice,  or  in  the  bi>atS)  quite  refreshed,  and  continuingr  At  it 
without  a  murmur.  The  exercise  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able preventive  of  the  scurvy,  which  was  the  complaint  most 
to  be  feared.  As  long  as  the  veiu^etabies  lasted,  no  lime* 
juice  was  served ;  when  the  men  got  wet,  which  often  hap- 
pened, they  were  made  to  shift  their  clothes  and  put  on  dry 
ones :  caps  of  canvas,  lined  with  flannel,  were  made  for 
them ;  these  were  conical  in  shape,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  the  shoulders,  and  button  under  the  chin  ;  they  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  neck  and  breast  warm,  and  being 
painted  on  the  outside,  turned  the  water  off  effectually  ; 
they  were  made  use  of  in  rainy,  snowy,  or  foggy  weatlier. 
With  these  precautions,  and  the  men  being  all  of  good 
i;onstitution,  they  never  had  a  sick  person,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  this  part  of  their  voyage,  no  crews  were  ever  in 
higher  health  aud  spirits. 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  and  other  ofBeers,  were  stationed 
at  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  the  direction  of  the  coast  ; 
and  they  made  their  reports  that  they  were  satisfied  they 
hiid  seen  the  land  completely  round  this  bay  at  different 
times;  as  did  alsso  the  officers  of  the  Alexander,  who  were 
at  the  mast' head  of  that  ship  at  the  same  time.      *   '      . -: 

On  the  iOth  of  August,  at  fifty  minutes  past  midnight 
the  ship  being  nearly  on  the  seventy  seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude,  ten  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Gape  Sr'au> 
marez,  which  forms  the  east  side  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
the  land  was  distinctly  seen.  On  the  20th  and  Slst, 
when  off  Cape  Clarence,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues,  the 
land  which  forms  the  west  side,  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
was  also  distinctly  seen,  and  by  two  ob^^ervations  the  coast 
iM  dcteriuined  to  be  connected  all  round.  At  each  of  these 
periods  this  immense  bay  was  observed  to  be  covered  with 
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field- ice  ;  besides  which,  a  vast  chain  of  lari^e  icebergs  wad 
seen  to  extend  across  it ;  these  were  apparently  aground^ 
and  had  probably  been  driven  on  shore  there  by  southerly 
gales.  It  was  also  observed,  thatthe  tide  rose  and  fell  only 
four  feet,  and  that  the  stream  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

On  the  20th,  they  were  by  reckoning,  in  latitude  76"  54' 
N.,  Cape  Saumarez  ten  leagues  distant,  and  Carey's  Is- 
land bearing  about  S.E.  Having  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  further  to  the  northward,  they  stood  under 
easy  sail  to  the  S.W.  for  ten  miles  further,  during  which 
they  had  much  difficulty  to  avoid  the  loose  ice  with  which 
the  sea  was  covered,  and  it  becoming  thicker  the  nearer 
they  approached  the  shore,  they  hove  to  in  this  position,  for 
the  fog  to  clear  away 

From  these  several  considerations  it  appears  perfectly 
certain  that  the  land  is  here  continuous,  and  that  there  is 
no  opening  at  the  northernmost  part  of  Baffin's  Bay  from 
Hackluif  s  Island  to  Cape  Clarence.  Even  if  it  be  ima- 
ffined  that  some  narrow  Strait  may  exist  through  these 
mountains,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  it  must  for  ever  be 
unnavigable,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a  chance  of  as- 
certaining its  existence,  since  all  approach  to  the  bottoms 
of  these  bays  is  prevented  by  the  ice  which  fills  them  to  so 
great  a  depth,  and  appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its 
station.  ,  . 

Being  thus  satisfied  that  (here  was  no  opening  into  the 
Pacific  through  these  seas  and  that  there  could  be  no  further 
inducement  to  continue  longer  in  this  place,  and  it  beini^ 
necessary  to  husband  the  little  time  yet  remaining,  for  the 
work  which  was  still  to  be  done,  Captain  Ross  ordered  ac- 
curate bearings  of  the  different  headlands  to  be  taken,  and 
having  named  the  remarkable  cape  forming  the  west  side  of 
the  bay,  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth-day  of  his  h  >yul  Highness,  they  shaped  their 
course,  on  the  morning  of  the  21si,  towards  the  next  open' 
ing  which  appeared  in  view  to  the  westward. 
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They  now  stood  for  a  Sound  which  they  had  seen  on  (he 
21st,  tacking  and  bearing  up  occasionally  to  avoid  the  ice, 
which  was  generally  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick,  very  un- 
even,  and  in  pieces  of  various  shapes  ;  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  the  ship  unavoidably  received 
some  severe  shocks,  but  fortunately  suffered  no  damage. 
Towards  the  evening  they  successively  made  out  the  north 
and  south  points  of  the  laud  across  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
or  inlet,  which  agreed  with  Baffin's  description  of  Jones's 
Sound.  At  midnight,  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains  was 
seen  to  extend  nearly  across  the  bottom  of  it,  joining  ano- 
ther from  the  south,  which  was  not  quite  so  high.  The  bay 
was  completely  blocked  with  ice,  in  which  were  some  very 
large  icebergs  ;  and  from  the  points  of  land,  glaciers  of  so- 
lid ice  were  seen  extending  for  many  miles  into  the  sea.  It 
was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  passage  in  that  direction, 
and  they,  therefore,  began  to  beat  to  the  southward.  At 
eleven  at  night,  a  piece  of  iir  wood  was  picked  up  :  it  con- 
tained nails,  and  the  marks  of  the  plane  and  adze  were  also 
evident.  This  seems  to  prove  that  it  must  have  drifted  up 
the  Bay,  probably  by  the  strong  southerly  windt^.  Many 
seals  were  seen,  and  the  tracks  of  bears  were  visible  on  the 
ice  in  many  places. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  near  a  Cape  which  they  named 
Cape  Charlotte,  a  wide  opening  appeared ;  but  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  west,  they  could  not  stand  in  to  explore  it, 
and  therefore  stood  to  the  southward;  but,  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  wind  ehanged  to  the  south,  when  they  tacked 
and  stood  in  under  all  sail.  The  swell  continued  from 
the  S.S.E.,  and,  at  midnight,  the  weather  was  very  thick 
and  foggy. 

They  saw  the  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
opening,  extending  from  west  to  north  in  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  covered  with  snow.  Soon  afterwards  the  soutii 
sia.  of  this  opening  was  discovered,  extending  from  S.W. 
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to  8.E,  fonittnf^  aUo  n  chain  of  very  high  iiu>untaiii».  In 
the  space  between  west  and  south-west,  there  a|>|>eared  a 
yeilow  sky,  but  no  land  whs  Meen,  nor  was  there  any  ice  on 
the  water,  except  a  few  icebergs  ;  the  opening',  therefore, 
took  the  appearance  of  a  channel,  the  entnnce  of  \%  hich  wan 
jiidiifed  lo^  he  fort) -five  miles  wide;  the  land  on  thtt  iiurtti 
Mide  lyrn<^  in  nn  E.N.Eand  VV.S.W.  direction,  and  on  thu 
south  side,  nearly  east  and  west.         ^    >■  >    ♦   "     ■ 

Having  had  good  observations  for  timt',  nnd  a  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun,  the  latitude  and  longitude  were  accu- 
rately determined;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bearings  of 
the  land  were  taken  and  registered.  Divine  service  wua 
performed  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  havrng  obliged 
them  to  stand  to  the  south  side,  they  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  most  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  ever  beheld. 
This,  and  the  Cape  which  terminates  it,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  channel,  was 
named  after  Sir  Byam  Martin,  in  compliment  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  His  Majesty*s  Navy ;  and  the  various  capes  and 
bays  in  this  tract  of  land,  were  also  name*^  after  his  amiable 
family  and  nearest  rHutives.  These  mountains,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  sea,  at  Cape  Byam  Martin  on  the  east, 
and  from  a  low  plain  near  Catherine's  Bay  on  the  west, 
terminate  in  sharp  lofty  peaks  ;  and  the  rocks  which  furni 
them  being,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  often  on  every 
side,  too  perpendicular  for  the  snow  to  rest  upon,  they 
are  distinctly  seen  above  it,  displaying  very  remarkable 
forms.  In  one  place,  nearly  between  Cape  Fanshawe  and 
Elizabeth's  Bay,  two  rocks,  resembling  human  figures  of  a 
gigantic  size  in  a  sitting  posture,  were  seen  on  the  highest 
peak  ;  and,  as  it  was  considerably  above  the  clouds,  their 
appearance  was  both  extraordinary  and  interesting. 

The  snow  appeared  to  be  deep  in  the  valleys  o^  the  inte- 
rior, but  the  ravines  next  the  sea  were  only  partly  filled  with 
it,  and  the  precipices  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were 
perfectly  bare.     The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  beating  to 
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(he  wcst-wniHl,  nil  sail  was  carried,  and  every  advantn^e 
inke^  of  the  chan^p»  in  the  direction  nnd  iiitrpngth  of  tho 
wind.  As  €he€veirio|^  cloied  the  wind  died  uway,  the  yfja- 
therkeor.me  snild  and  wrarm,  (he  vrater  inu<*-h  «moother,  and 
the  atnruMpiiere  dew  and  serene.  The  nMmntuins  on  each 
side  of  ibe  Strait,  beinc^  clear  of  clouds,  d>i«|>4«yed  Tariouft 
beautiful  tints.  Ftir  lihc  first  time  they  diMOvered  that  the 
land  exiended  Iromih*  Routh  two-thirfl«  iktors  this  apparent 
Strait,  but  the  fos;  'which  continually  occupied  that  quarter, 
obscured  its  real  fi(^ure.  Durin^^  (his  day  imtch  interest 
was  excited  on  board  by  the  appearance  of  this  Strait;  the 
general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  was  only  an  inlet. 
The  land  was  partially  seen  extendi n(]^  across,  the  yellow 
sky  was  perceptible ;  and,  as  they  advanced,  the  teni|>era  • 
ture  of  the  water  began  to  decrease.  The  mast-head  and 
crow*s  nest  was  crowded  with  those  who  were  most  anxious, 
but  nothing'  was  finally  decided  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  began  to  shift,  and  the 
ship  came  gradually  up,  enablini;  them  to  stand  directly  up 
the  bay  ;  they,  therefore,  made  all  sail,  and  left  the  Alex- 
ander considerably  astern.  At  a  little  before  four  o^clock, 
in  the  morning,  the  land  was  seen  at  the  bottom  Of  the  inlet 
by  tlie  officers  of  the  watch. 

AMiougit  a  passage  in  this  direction  appeared  hopeless, 
Cvptahn  Ross  was  determined  to  exHore  it  completely,  as 
the  wind  was  favourable  ;  and,  therefore,  continued  all 
{tail.  At  eight  the  wiml  fell  a  !ittie,  and  the  Alexander 
being  far  astern,  the  Isabella  sounded  and  found  "six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  fathoms,  with  a  soft,  muddy  bottom. 
There  was,  however,  no  current,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  mud  was  20|^.  Soon  after  this  the  breeze  freshened 
and  they  carried  all  sail,  leaving  Uie  Alexander  and  steeping 
directly  up  tfie  bay.  The  weather  was  now  variable,  being 
alternately  cloudy  and  clear  at  intervals.  Mr.  Beverley, 
who  was  the  most  sanguine,  went  up  to  the  crow's-^nest ; 
and,  at  twelve,   reported  that  before  it  became  thick,  he 
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had  seen  the  land  acroNs  the  bay,  except  for  a  very  short 
space.  The  Jnnd  to  the  S.E.  was  very  distinct,  apd  they 
had  an  excellent  transit  and  bearing  of  Cape  Byam  Martin 
iind  Cape  Fanshawe,  with  the  shii^s  head  on  the  point  of 
the  change,  tor  the  purpoNe  of  determining  the  variation, 
should  no  azimuths  be  obtained.  Although  all  hopes  were 
given  up,  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  that  a  passage 
existed,  and  the  weather  continued  thick,  they  determmed 
to  stand  higher  up,  and  put  into  any  harbour  they  might 
discover,  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observa- 
tions. 

As  they  stood  up  the  bay  two  capes  on  the  south  side  were 
discovered,  one  of  which  was  named  after  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool ;  the  land  which  fornnMl  the  boundary  on  one  side  of 
Catherine's  Bay,  was  named  Cape  Hay.  On  the  north 
side  a  remarkable  conical  rock,  the  only  island  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  discovered,  and  named  Sir  George  Hope's 
Monument,  afer  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had 
recommended  Captain  Ross  for  the  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  whose  signature  of  his  orders  on  his  death- 
bed   was  the  last  act  of  his  valuable  life. 

They  distinctly  saw  the  land  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
forming  a  chain  of  mountains  connected  with  those  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides  This  land  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  distance  uf  eight  leagues  There  was  a 
continuity  of  ice,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  between  the  nearest 
cape  to  the  north,  which  was  named  after  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  that  to  the  south,  which  was  named  after  Vis- 
count Castlereagh.      ;-  .,  ?!    .;?;;■/;,!     ;•    f 

At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became  thick 
and  unsettled  ;  and  being  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  passage  in  this  direction,  nor  any  harbour  into  which 
they  could  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  obser- 
vations, they  tacked  to  join  the  Alexander  which  was  at  a 
distanceof  eight  miles. .,;!  j        *  .    is-i 
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'  They  continued  tu  proceed  until  the  6th  of  September, 
when  it  became  calm :  afterwards  there  were  aome  light  and 
variable  airs  of  wind.  At  eight  it  again  fell  oalm,  and  con- 
tinued so  the  whole  day.  The  ship's  head  had,  howeTer, 
been  generally  kept  near  the  course,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  swell,  which  was  from  the  north  ;  and  they  made  four- 
teen miles  of  southing  and  a  degree  of  easting,  although 
the  log  only  gave  half  as  much.  They  obtained  some  good 
observations  in  the  forenoon  for  the  longitude  ;  and  the  sun 
being  visible  in  the  meridian,  they  also  took  its  altitude  fur 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  latitude.  At  six  it  being 
quite  calm,  and  the  water  smooth,  they  sounded  with  the 
deep  sea  clamms,  and  found  one  thousand  and  fifty  fathoms, 
which  were  the  deepest  soundings  they  ever  reached  in 
Raflin*8  Bay.  As  they  had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  fifteen  miles  further  north,  it  it  evident  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  land,  roust  be  very  mountainous. 
The  mud  at  the  bottom  was  so  soft  that  the  instrument  was 
completely  buried,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to 
draw  it  out.  The  sea  being  a  dead  calm,  the  line  became 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  they  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  exact  depth  before  it  started  out  of  the 
ground.  The  instrument  came  up  completely  full,  contain- 
ing about  six  pounds  of  mud,  mixed  with  a  few  stones  and 
some  sand.  This  mud  was  much  coarser  than  that  which 
they  had  before  obtained,  and  was  also  of  a  much  looser  na- 
ture :  when  the  line  came  up,  a  small  star-fish  was  found 
attached  to  it,  below  the  point  marking  eight  hundred 
fathoms.  The  instrument  took  twenty-seven  minutes  to 
descend  the  whole  distance.  When  atfivehundred  fathoms, 
it  descended  at  the  rate  of  one  fathom  per  second,  and  when 
nearly  one  thousand  fathoms  down,  it  required  one  second 
and  a  half  per  fathom.  Although  the  t;heck  made  to  the 
motion  of  the  line  when  it  struck  the  bottom,  was  evident 
to  all,  to  put  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  it  was  so  niely  set 
as  to  act  on  the  least  resistance.  The  self- registering 
P.  V.  29.  4  T 
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thermometer^  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  let  down, 
first  to  five  hundred  fathoinH,  nnd  afterwRrds  to  six  hun- 
dred, seven  hundred,  ei^ht  hundred  and  a  thousand,  in 
succession.  At  each  time  it  came  up  empty,  the  thermo- 
meter  each  time  showing  a  lower  temperature  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  water  wa^  colder  as  it  heoame  deeper,  and  also 
indicatini?  that  the  instrument  had  not  reached  the  bottom* 
even  at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  and  five  fathoms.  It 
occupied  one  hour  for  ail  hands  to  pull  it  up  from  that 
depth.  • 

When  the  boat  was  off  Agnes*  Monument,  they  saw 
two  large  bears  which  swam  off  to  the  ships,  -which  were 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land  ;  they  fetched 
the  Alexander,  and  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  boats 
of  that  ship  and  killed  ;  one,  which  was  shot  throu<^h  the 
head,  unfortunately  sunk  ;  the  other,  on  being  wounded 
attacked  the  boats  and  shewed  considerable  play,  but  was 
at  length  secured,  and  towed  to  the  Isabella  by  the  boats 
of  both  ships.  In  this  affair,  Mr.  Bisson,  Mr.  Nius,  mid- 
shipmen,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Alex- 
ander, shewed  much  dexterity  and  address.  This  animal, 
weighed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds 
and  a  half,  besides  the  blood  it  had  lost,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Its  dimensions  wero 
carefully  taken,  and  Mr.  Beverly  undertook  to  preserve  the 
skin,  in  which  he  perfectly  succeeded  ;  the  bones  of  tlie 
bead  and  feet  were  also  preserved  in  their  places,  so  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  excellent  order. 

On  the  llth,  seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this  rock, 
and  at  two  miles  distance,  they  discovered  the  largest 
iceberg  in  latitude  70  they  had  ever  seen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  land.  As  it  was  nearly  calm,  they  determined  on 
ascertaining  its  size,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Parry,  Mr. 
Ross,  and  Mr.  Bushman,  and  a  boat  with  the  necessary 
instruments,  to  obtain  the  magnetic  dip  of  variation.  Con* 
siderabie  diflioulty   was  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  land, 
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AM  in  rowing  round  it  tliey  founii  it  porpendiculnr  in  ovcry 
))lace  hut  one  ;  in  this  however  there  was  a  sinnil  creek,  in 
which  i\  convenient  landing- pl.ice  was  discovered.  When 
il.ry  hud  ascended  to  the  top,  which  was  perfectly  Hat, 
they  discovered  a  white  hear,  who  was  in  quiet  posses- 
siou  of  this  mass.  As  their  fire-arms  had  been  wetted,  it 
was  some  time  before  dispositiont^  could  be  made  for  an 
attack,  during  which  the  animal  seemed  to  wait  "vith 
patience  for  the  assault  ;  but  as  soou  as  they  had  formed 
their  line  and  began  to  advance,  he  made  for  the  other  side 
of  the  island'  The  party  had  not  calculated  on  any  other 
way  to  escape  hut  the  landing<place  before  mentioned, 
which  they  had  left  well  guarded  ;  but  to  their  mortification, 
as  well  as  astonishment,  when  the  animal  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  pre<  <pice,  which  was  fifty  feet  high,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea  witliout  hesitation,  and  there  being  no  boat  on  that 
side  of  the  island,  he  escaped.  The  party  remained  until 
sun-set,  and  had  good  observations  ;  and  Lieutenant  Parry 
reported,  that  the  iceberg  was  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  long,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  broad,  and  fifty^one  feet  high  ;  being 
aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms.  Its  appearance  was  much 
like  that  of  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  cliffs  ex- 
actly resembled  the  chalk  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Dover. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  slops  which  were  supplied 
by  Government  for  winter  clothing  were  served  to  the  ships* 
companies,  orders  being  sent  to  Lieutenant  Parry  to  that 
effect.  The  whole  of  this  day  the  weather  was  so  foggy 
that  the  land  was  completely  obscured. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  made  the  island  of  Fula, 
and,  passing  between  Fair  Isle  and  Sumburg  Head,  ar- 
rived at  Shetland,  anchoring  in  Brassa  Sound,  after  an 
absence  of  exactly  six  months.  The  Lerwick  packet  being 
about  to  sail  for  Leith,  Captain  Ross  sent  a  short  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
the  information  of  their  Lordships ;  in  which*  after  recom- 
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incDclin^  the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships,  for  their  me- 
ritorious  conduct,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words  :-— 
'*  Not  an  instance  of  punishment  has  taken  place  in  this 
ship,  nor  has  there  been  an  officer,  or  man,  on  the  sick  list  ; 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  not  to  be  expressed,  that  1  conclude 
this  letter,  by  re|iorting  tliat  the  service  has  been  performed, 
and  that  the  expedition,  which  1  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, has  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
I  y.v.        '       ■  .  I  have,  &c.  J.  Ross." 

On  the  7th  of  November  they  sailed  from  Brassa  Sound 
VfWa  a  fair  wind,  which  carried  them  off  Flamborough 
Head,  where  they  met  with  a  strong  breeze  of  N.E.  wind  ; 
and  after  beating  for  several  days  they  anchor^i  in  Grimsby 
Roads,  on  the  14th  of  November.  The  logs,  journals, 
charts,  and  other  memoranda,  being  sealed,  and  collected 
from  all  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Ross  here 
left  the  ship  and  departed  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  16th,  and  delivered  them  with  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

He  was  directed  by  Lord  Melville  to  signify  their  Lord, 
ships  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  office^^  and  crews 
of  the  two  ships  ;  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  WikS  probable 
an  expedition  of  a  similar  nature  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  that  those  who  were  desirous  of 
volunteering  their  services,  should  have  a  preference  over 
all  others,  should  be  found  employment  during  the  %vinter, 
granted  a  month^s  leave  of  absence,  and  kept  in  pay  until 
the  ships  were  ready  for  receiving  men  ;  upon  which  nearly 
the  whole  volunteered,  and  the  Isabella  and  Alexander 
were  paid  oii'on  the  17th  of  December,      i  •  .. 
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An  account  of  Capt,  Ross's  last  Voyage  ivill  be  found  in  the  ntC' 
needing  Pages. 
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Before  entering  on  a  history  of  the  third  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Parry,  it  wi»l  be  profitable  to  give  an  extract  from  a 
recent  publication.  It  says,  the  existence  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  or  of  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a 
question  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  for 
the  last  three  centuries  ;  and  the  return  of  our  adventurous 
countryman  Captain  Ross,  from  his  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in 
its  determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  upon 
the  subject  among  all  classes.  Its  object  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained thus : 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  is  collected  into  two  great  masses ;  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  and  is  called  the 
Old  World  ;  Uie  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and  termed 
the  New  World.  The  former,  which  is  composed  of  the 
united  continents  of  Europe  \sia,  and  Africa,  presents  one 
unbroken  mass  of  land,  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  north.  The  New 
World,  or  the  continent  of  America,  forms  a  similarly  unin- 
terrupted barrier,  extending  a  nearly  equal  length,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaens  in  the  South,  to  a  point  yet  undeter- 
mined in  the  North.      The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  interposed 
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betieeen  these  two  masses,  on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  separates  them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previous 
to  .the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  known  that  any 
communication  existed  between  these  oceans  ;  in  other  words, 
the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  (including  of  course 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe)  had  no  maritime  connexion 
with  those  washed  by  the  Pacific  f  which  the  East  Indies 
forms  a  part).  There  are  at  present  two  practicable  routes 
by  which  such  communication  is  niaiiitained.  The  one  is,  by 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  oUier,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  New 
World,  through  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  round  Cape 
Horn,  They  may  be  termefJ  respectively  the  South-K;ist 
Passage  and  the  South-West  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  into 
thePacifie.  Eaoh  of  these  pas*age»)  however,  impltie^s  the' 
iiecesdity  of  filing  to  the  sbiitliem  end  ot'  the  Atlantic,  beioiu  > 
either  the  cadteni  or  the  WMterii  irui./mg  into  the  Pactfii: 
<:an  be  reached ;  and  as  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  the 
worW  are  j^aced  much  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  it  has 
occurred  to  them,  that  if  they  were  to  sail  to  the  northern 
i Instead  of  the  southern  extremity,  and  then  turn  to  the  east 
jir  to  the  west,  they  would  reach  the  Pacific  much  sooner  ; 
ill  other  words,  that  a  North-East  Passage  (round  the  north- 
ern  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia)  or  a  North- West  Pttssage 
(round  the  northern  shores  of  America)  would  be  a  much 
shortcHT  route  than  the  existing  South- East  or  South -West 
Passage.     '  -  ' 

But  obstacles  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  of 
tliese  northern  passages,  which  do  not  enist  in  the  southern 
i  outes.  The  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old  Jind  the  New 
World  are  situated  in  much  higher  latitudes  ^«i  their 
southern  limits,  ftnd  are  therefore  subject  to  a  much  more 
intense  degree  of  cold  ;  so  that  while  the  waters  that  bound 
tlie  latter  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  seamen,  those  which 
encircle  the  former,  are,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
yoar,  froaen  into  a  vast  icy  barrier,  entirely  okMtructing  all 
juAvigation.     Another  circumstaoee  also  operates  to  the  sam« 
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effect  t  in  ^cconipIit»lung  either  of  the  southern  passages,  the 
navigator  has  merely  to  round  a  jutting  promontory  in  a  high 
latitude  ;  but  in  attempting  either  of  the  northern  routes,  he 
has  to  pass  a  long  line  of  coast  extending  above  100°  or  180» 
of  longitude  under  tiie  same  frozen  parallel. 

The  question  of  a  North -East  Passage  has  lon^  since 
ceased  to  exmcite  uch  interest.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  a 
sea  extends  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  ; 
but  the  passage  has  never  yet  been  performed,  and  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  impracticable.  A  North- West  Passage 
would  be  a  much  shorter  route  ;  but  a  shorter  than  all  has 
heen  suggested,  which  is  termed  the  North  Polar  Passage. 
It  consists  in  sailing  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  direct  into 
the  Polar  Basin,  or  the  region  immediately  surrounding  the 
North  Pole,  and  emerging  at  Behring's  Strait ;  its  trajck  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  diameter  of  the  cif  cle  pmsented  by 
the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  America  on  the  other.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  varbus  attempts  th^t  have  been  made  to  effect 
the  remaining  two  passages,  the  North- West  and  the  Polar ; 
remarking  on  the  obstacles  that  have  frustrated  tiieir  accom- 
plishment, and  the  desiderata  yet  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

The  difficulties  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  before  observed,  from  the  extreme  cold  to 
which  their  high'  latitude  exposes  them.  Owing  to  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliquity  of  its 
axis,  the  sun  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  these  regions.  Throughout  this  long 
and  dreary  night,  wn  intense  frost  prevails.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  August,  snow  begins  to  fall  ;  a  rapid  formation  of 
ice  ensues  ;  along  the  shores  and  bays,  the  frc^  water, 
poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the  thawing  of  former 
collections  of  snow,  becomes  quickly  consgealed  ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice,  and  its  waters  are  firmly 
hound  up  into  one  solid  mass.  The  gloomy  darkness  of  im- 
penetrable winter  now  reigns  tl)roughout  ;  occasionally,  in* 
deed,  relieve<i  or  aggravated,  by  the  moon's  feeble  rays. 
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At  length  the  sun  re-appears;  but  it  is  long  before  his  fairtl 
and  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the  dreary  waste. 
Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases  ;  the  snow  begins 
to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  and  the  ocean  is  once  again 
set  free.  The  massy  sheet  which  its  surface  lately  formed  is 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments,  of  various  size  and  thick- 
ness :  these,  impelled  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  currents, 
are  dispersed  in  all  directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful 
shocks,  and  shivering  each  other  into  atoms.  This  disruption 
of  the  ice  generally  happens  about  the  month  of  June  j  and 
a  few  weeks  are  commonly  sufficient  to  disperse  the  floating 
fields.  .  •   . : 

The  sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval,  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  ;  but  the  navigation 
is  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him,  and  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these  floating  fields 
of  ice<  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable,  impedes  his 
progress  ;  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated  mountains  of  ice, 
which  float  like  lofty  towers  upon  the  ocean,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  with  instant  destruction  the  frail  bark  that  sails  be- 
neath. These  are  formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  fresh 
water  that  pours  annually  into  the  ocean,  and  are  collecled 
along  the  indented  shores  and  in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by 
precipitous  rocks.  Every  successive  year  adds  to  their  size, 
till  at  length,  by  the  action  of  their  own  accumulated  weight, 
and  undermining  of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken 
off,  and  precipitated  into  the  ocean  below.  These  mountains 
of  hard  and  perfect  ice  are  probably  the  gradual  production 
of  many  years.  Their  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid ; 
and  *bfcir  tint  of  a  fine  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles  ;  but 
large  pieces  may  be  occasionally  obtained,  possessing  a  degree 
of  purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful crystal.  Captain  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a  lump  of  ice, 
of  by  no  means  regular  convexity,  used  as  a  burning  lens,  he 
has  frequently  burnt  wood*  fired  gunpowder,  melted  lead, 
and  lit  the  sailors'  pipes,  to  their  great  astonishment ;  the  ice 
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itself  remaining,  in  the  mean  while,  quite  Bi"m  and  pellucid. 
The  salt-water  ice^  on  the  other  hand,  is  porous,  incompact,  and 
only  imperfectly  transparent ;  and  is  annually  formed  and  de- 
stroyed. The  appearancd  of  a  numerous  collection  of  icebergsj  is 
descrihed  as  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  mariner  a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance 
whole  groups  of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  under 
full  sail. 

The  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  a 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage,  was 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year  1500, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence  to 
the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  he  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  so-much-desired 
passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  the  Strait  of 
Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the  following  year 
embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  two  vessels  ;  but 
having  been  separated  from  his  consort  by  bad  weather,  he 
was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother,  Michael  de  Cortereal, 
who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  shared  a  similar  fate  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  positive  order  of  the  king,  Manuel,  which  restrained 
a  third  brother  from  continuing  the  fruitless  search.  The  two 
Cabotas  had  previously  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  ;  but 
their  efforts  had  terminated  only  in  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez  on  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  discover 
any  opening  in  the  northern  coast,  that  held  out  the  least  hope 
of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thorne,  of  Bristol, 
who  IS  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  VIII.  "with  very 
weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a  discoverie,  even 
to  the  North  Pole.'*  Among  other  advantages  that  were  held 
out  as  the  probable  results,  was  the  discovery  of  a  shorter 
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passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  :  but,  ahhough  an  vx^ 
pedition  was  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  it  are  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  voyage  of 
"  The  Trinilie  and  the  MimoM,*'  to  the  north-west,  followed 
in  1536,  but  without  any  further  success  :  and  between  the 
years  1553  and  155G,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  ilichard 
Chancclor,  and  Stephen  Burough,  perf3rmed  three  several 
voyages  in  quest  of  a  North-East  Pn.'^sa/|e,  but  could  not,  on 
arcount  of  immense  shoals  of  ice,  proceed  further  than  the 
Strait  of  Weigats. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the  belief 
that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  the  north-west 
still  remained  unimpaired  among  the  merchants  and  naviga- 
tors of  England,  and  was  supported  by  the  writings  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  nation.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher  made  three  successive 
voyages,  in  1576,  1577,  and  1578  ;  but  his  progress  was  ex- 
ceedingly »raall.  Yet  their  promoters  were  still  satisfied  **  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage," 
and  they  accordingly  resolved  on  a  new  expedition.  The 
conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  John  Davis, 
who  in  1585,  succeeded  in  passing  up  the  Strait,  whidi  now 
bears  his  name,  as  high  as  latitude  G&*  40',  and  discovered  the 
inlet  called  Cumberland  Strait.  He  performed  two  subsequent 
voyages  in  the  succeeding  two  years,  in  the  second  of  which 
he  stood  sixty  leagues  up  Cumberland  Strait. 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Weymouth  depnited 
on  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Mus- 
covy and  Turkey  Companies  ;  but  his  voyyge  was  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  years  1605,  1606,  and  1607,  the  King  of  Denmark 
despatched  Henry  Hail  three  several  times,  but  all  his  attempts 
were  fruitless.  «'  •  -         •  '  •  ' 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  nor  that  by  the 
north-west,  seemed  now  to  hold  out  much  hopp  of  success,  it 
was  resolved  again  to  try  the  route  across  the  Norlh  roii\ 
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Accordii»gly,  llenry  Hudson,  an  exj'iorlcnced  aul  intrepid  sea- 
man, was  selected  for  this  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  year  1607, 
he  set  sail  from  England,  and  stood  directly  for  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  he  reached  in  latitude  73%  naming  the 
pomt  Hold  with  Hope;  thence  continuing  northward  he  advan- 
ced to  alxmt  latitude  81",  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  ice  to 
return.  In  the  foilowinf^  year  he  was  employed,  willioiit 
success,  in  search  of  a  North- East  Passage  ;  atid  in  1G09,  by 
the  Dutch,  in  an  expedition  of  very  dubious  object.  In  l6lO 
he  embarked  on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  once  again  to  the 
north-westward.  Keeping  to  the  westward,  he  passed  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  hiii 
crew  mutinied,  and,  turniiig  him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandoned 
him  to  a  miserable  fate. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  followed  next,  in  1612,  and,  passing 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  the  main  land  of  America 
in  latitude  60°  40'.  Having  wintered,  he  advanced  as  high  ad 
latitude  (35%  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton  Island,  and 
returned  to  EUigknd  in  the  summer  of  1613. 

Robert  Bylot,  in  l6l5,  proceeded  about  half  a  degree 
further  north,  and,  in  the  following  year,  embarked  with 
Baffin,  to  examine  the  sea  lying  north  and  west  of  Davis' 
Strait.  In  this  voyage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  ever  accomplished  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe, 
they  traced  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  up  Davis"*  Strait,  as 
far  as  the  northern  extremitv  of  the  sea  now  named  p.fter 
]iafBn  ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward,  they  folJowed  it  round, 
and  descended  the  opposite  shores  to  the  south,  passing,  in 
their  way,  several  large  openings,  which  they  neglected  to 
t  Xdmine,  apparently  assuming  them  to  be  merely  Sounds. 

Luke  Fox  followed  in  1631,  and  explored  Hudson''s  Bay  ; 
and,  in  1668,  Zachariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  exahiine  the  same  quarter  ;  and  the  results  of  this 
voyage  appear  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hudiiou^s 
Bay  Company.  i,,  ; 

No  further  ^attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  c£ 
America*  until  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Knight,  Barlow, 
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and  Vaughan,  in  1719f  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  ''the  Strait  of  Anian>  in  order  to 
discover  gold,  &c.,  to  the  northward  ;"  when,  of  two  ships 
tliat  were  pent  out,  neither  returned. 

John  Scroggs  was  sent  in  search  of  them  in  1722,  but  he 
retunitd  without  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the  smallest 
note. 

In  1737,  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  ap- 
propriate two  vessels  for  this  service,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Middleton,  who  left  England  in  1741,  and  wintered 
in  Churchill  River  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1742,  proceeded 
up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  to  Wager  River,  and  sailed 
round  wrhat  is  called  Repulse  Bay.  1'he  offer  by  Parliament 
in  1743,  of  a  reward  of  -20,000/.  to  whomsoever  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  should  discover  a  North-West  Passage 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  seemed  to  evince  that  the  public 
opinion  still  remained  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  practicability. 
A  subscription  of  10,000/.  was  entered  into,  and  two  ships 
were  sent  out,  in  1746,  under  Captains  M(3or  and  Smith,  who 
merely,  however,  ascertained  that  Wager  River  was  a  deep 
bay  or  inlet. 

On  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  public  ardour  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  damped  ;  and,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
no  attempt  at  northern  discovery  by  fisa  was  made,  either  by 
the  government  or  by  private  individuals  ;  but,  in  1772, 
Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  land-journey  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales^s  Fort,  Hudson'*s  Bay,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Copper-mine  River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

About  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole  was  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Harrington,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  scries  of 
papers  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  President  and 
Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  obtain  His  Majesty''s  sanction  for  the  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  that  service.     The  proposal  meeting 
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Mrilli  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty,  twosbips,  tlie  Race-horse 
and  the  Carcase  bombs,  were  equipped  accordingly  ;  the 
former  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Constantine  John  Phipps, 
(afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,)  who  was  appointed  connnander 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  latter  under  those  of  Captain  Skeffing- 
ton  Lutwidge.  They  sailed  fron)  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1773,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  \he 
latitude  of  the  south  part  of  Spitzbergen.  On  the  5th  pf 
July,  they  fell  in  with  the  j^ain  body  of  the  ice,  which  stretches 
across  from  Spitzbergen  to  Greenland,  and  commenced  look- 
ing for  an  opening  by  whijch  they,  might  pass  through,  as 
related  in  the  narrative  given  in  this  work.  The  ice  was 
examined,  from  east  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but  with- 
out success  ;  and  Captain  Phipps  now  *^  began  to  conceive 
that  the  ice  was  one  compact  impenetrable  body/' 

The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  did  not  cause  the  hopes  of 
discovering  a  northern  navigable  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  be  abandoned.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  granting  the  reward  of  2Q,000/.,  was  altered  so  a$ 
to  include  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  extend  the  condition  of 
a  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay,  to  that  of  every  northern 
passage  ;  and  a  sum  of  5000/.  was  also  awarded  to  any  ship 
that  approached  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  1776,  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  in  the  brig  Ijion 
to  examine  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  ;  but  t|ie  restjlt 
was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  vessel  was  despatched,  under 
Lieutenant  Walter  Young,  on  a  similar  service,  and  also  to 
examine  the  practicability  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  Captaip  Cook,  who  was  expected  to  be  about 
that  time  engaged  in  attempting  jto  pass  from  the  Pacific  into 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  he  returned  without  havipg  accomplished 
any  thing.  '    , 

The  narrative  of  Hearne,  whose  journey  down  the  Copper- 
mine River  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  ve  have  already  mentioned, 
was  long  regarded  with  mistrust ;  but  a  similar  expedition, 
uncieftal^eii  jt)y  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1789,  in  which  he 
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tiescendod  llie  river  lli;»t  now  honrs  his  namo.nnd  reached  lh« 
Arctic  Ocean,  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  point  at 
which  Hcarne  arrived,  served  to  give  a  stronger  appearanco 
of  truth  to  this  latter  traveller's  Htatenients,  and,  by  proving? 
the  existltnce  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  America,  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  North- West  Passape.  But  the  lon^  and 
ilisastrous  war  which  soon  afterwards  convulsed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  directed  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  nation  into 
another  channel,  and  put  an  eifcctuul  slop  to  the  progress  of 
northern  discovery.  '     ''  '    ''  *'  '  •  "'*  •  • : 

No  sooner,  iiowcver,  had  peace  been  restored,  than  the 
attehtion  of  tlie  British  Government  was  again  drawn  to  this 
long-agitated  question.  The  possibility  of  effoetinf,^  a  North- 
West  Pdssag('»  became  once  more  a  fruitful  source  of  debate, 
and  was  discussed  with  a  keenness,  and  a  regard  to  the  reRuitu 
of  former  experience,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  its 
success,  that  had  rarely  been  evinced  before.  The  reasons 
assigned  in  its  favour  were  many  and  cogent.  A  j>erpetual 
current  setting  down  from  the  northward,  along  the  eastern 
shored  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
said  to  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  between  Davis* 
Strait  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
communication.  The  vast  quantities  of  drift-wood  floa'od 
down  by  this  current,  whose  appearance  frequently  indicaled 
that  it  had  recently  been  in  a  grovvin!T  state,  and  in  a  warmer 
climate,  and  whose  substance  denoted  the  produce  of  milder 
latitudes,  was  adduced  as  another  powerful  argument  to  the 
same  effect.  A  third,  on  which  equal  stress  was  laid,  was 
derived  frohi  the  fact,  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  JSsheries,  that  whales,  which  had  been  harpooned 
in  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  And  Davis'  Strait^  have  been  caught 
in  the  Pacific  0<»an,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The 
general  trending  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  three  points  then  known,  Icy  Cape,  and  the  moutli.^ 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers  ;  the  testimony  of 
the  native  Indian  maps  ;  and  the  occurrence,  in  Greenland, 
of  a  species  of  heath,  which  had  never  been  found  in  America  ; 
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were  all   re;;anU(l   as  udililional  grounds  uf  the  same  tiup- 

t\t)M       '.1. 

The  (liBii|)pearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  from  the 
Arctic  liegions,  an«l  the  removal  of  the  icy  barrier  ivhich  was 
supposed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  tiic  cnstern 
coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  f<>  present  an  opportunity  peculi- 
arly favourable  for  the  resumption  of  those  labourit  which  had 
l)een  interrupted  only  by  the  political  disturbances  of  ICurope. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  two  distinct  expeditions  should 
he  fitted  out  and  despatched  ;  the  (»ne  to  proceed  up  Davis' 
Strait,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  and  then, 
rounding  the  north-east  ptMut  of  the  continent  of  America,  t.o 
iioid  a  westerly  course,  with  the  view  o(  reaching  liehring's 
Strait  ;  the  other,  to  proceed  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as 
might  be  found  practicable,  through  the  Spitzbergen  Sean, 
and,  in  the  event  of  finding  an  open  Polar  Basin,  to  pass  ncmsjj 
the  Pole,  and  make  for  Behring's  Rtrait,  also.  j 

Accordingly,  four  merchant-ahips  were  hired  and  commis- 
sioned for  this  purjKJse;  two  of  which,  the  Isabella,  of  385  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the  Jteiiander,  of 
Ji52i  tons,  by  Lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry,  were 
destined  for  the  North-west  Passage ;  and  thr  imiaining  two, 
the  Dorothea^  of  382  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  David 
Buchan,  and  the  Trent  j  of  249i  tons,  by  J  lieutenant  John 
Franklin,  for  the  Polar  route. 

These  vessels,  having  been  most  completely  repaired  and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  and  having  been  fitted  with  stores  of  evt-ry 
description  for  two  years,  dropped  down  the  river  on  the  I8lh 
of  April,  1818,  and  Jrtarted  for  their  respective  destinations, 
with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  success  on  the  part  of 
all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  exjioctation  of  obtaining 
the  reward  which  the  munificence  of  Parliament  held  out  t» 
ihem,  in  the  event  of  a  fortunate  issue.  Early  however,  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  expedition  under  Captain  Buchaii 
had  returned  unsuccessful.  The  ships  under  his  command 
had  proceeded  to  about  latitude  80°  SO',  when  they  were  over- 
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taken  by  a  tremendous  gale,  which  drove  them  direct  into  tl  # 
ice,  and  so  disabled  the  Dorothea,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
her  to  be  sent  home ;  and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsafe  to  pro- 
ceed alone,  the  Trent  was  obliged  to  accompany  her.  The 
issue  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Hoss  has  been  already 
described. 

Having  sufficiently  proved  the  futility  of  attempting  a  north- 
west passage  by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  most  likely 
rout  of  succeeding  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  through 
Prince  Regent's  Inlfet,  which  rtinning  to  the  south-west,  is 
obliquely  opened  by  the  current  round  the  North  of  America ; 
accordingly  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  the 
same  ships,  and  nearly  the  same  officers  and  men,  and  was  in- 
trusted to  Captain  Parry. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  this  expedition,  Captain  Lyon 
was  dispatched  from  England  in  18S4,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of'  this  work,  with  the  Griper  ;  directed  to 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  to  proceed 
with  a  small  party  to  the  northerri  shores  of  America  ;  but 
through  bad  weather  he  was  compelled  to  'eturn. 

Captain  Henry  Perkins  Hoppner  was  appointed  to  the 
Fury,  and  the  William  Harris  transport,  Leiutenant  Prit- 
chard  was  to  accompany  them,  with  a  portion  of  stores  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  above  ships  on  arriving  at  Davis's  Strait. 

In  most  respects  the  i.'quipments  were  similar  to  the  last. 
Sylvester's  warming  stove  was  placed  in  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ships  holds,  and  the  flues  which  passed  through  the  cabins  of 
the  Officers  ran  nearly  close  to  the  ships  sides. 

In  preparing  the  equipment  the  ships  were  frequently  visit- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  the  Comptroller  of  the  navy, 
by  Lord  Melvillcj  and  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Early  in  May  they  were  ready  to  proceed,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  Officers  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the 
two  ships,  w ../  i   ,  . 
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On  board  the  Hecla. 

Capt.  William  Edward  Parry,   •  •  •  •  Commander. 
John  Land  Wynn,  Joseph  Sherer,!       . 

Henry  Foster,   •••• J  *     ,    • 

Samuel  Neill  M.  D.    f Surgeon.  ,  , 

William  Harvey  Hooper,   Purser.  . ,    . 

William  Rowland, Assistant  Surgeon. 

John    Brunton,    Francis    R.   M."| 
i      Crozier,     Charles     Richards,  v.  Midshipmen, 
Horatio  Nelson    Head,    ••••J 

James  Harrison, » •  Clerk.       ,  > 

John  Brothers,     Gunner. 

William  Smith,     Boatswain.  ; 

George  Fiddis,     Carpenter. 

John  Allison,    » Greenland  Master. 

George  Champion, Ditto  Mate. 

Other  Officers  and  seamen  45.  ; 

.         -    "  On  hoard  the  Fury. 

Capt.   Henry  Perkins  Hoppner,  •  •  Commander. 

Horatio   Thomas   Austin,  James!    ^  •     . 

„,    ,   „  V  Lieutenants. 

Clark  Ross,  • J 

Allan  M*  Laren,     ••   Surgeon. 

James  Halse,  • Purser. 

Thomas  Bell, Assistant  Surgeon, 

Berkley  Westropp, Charles  Crump"!    ,,.,,.  . 

Waller,  Edward  Bird.     ...:}  Midshipmen. 

William  Mogg, Clerk. 

James  More, Gunner. 

William  Wentworth, «...  Boatswain. 

Charles  Purfer, Carpenter. 

George  Crawford, Greenland  Master. 

Thcmas  Donaldson,    Ditto  Mate. 

Other  Officers  and  seamen  45. 

The  iollowing  instructions  were  issued  to  Captain  Parry 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.       ,  . 
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By  the  Commissioners  for  excaUiiig  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  qf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land Sfc. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  having  communicated  to  the  King 

the  proceedings  of  the  late  expedition  in  j  the  Arctic  Seas, 
and  Hi3  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express 
his  commands,  that  another  expedition  should  be  fitted  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage 
by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  geography  of  tiie  Northern  boundaries  of  the  American 
continent. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  appoint  you  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
put  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Hecla,  under  your  command, 
with  His  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  whose  Commander  has  been 
placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  with  you  the  William 
Harris  transport,  which  the  Navy  Board  has  been  directed 
to  place  at  your  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  pro. 
portion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic;  you 
are  to  proceed,  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due 
care  not  to  part  company  up  Davis's  Strait,  and  having  arri* 
ved  at  the  latitude  in  which  you  may  think  it  advisable  to 
cross  over  the  western  side  of  that  Strait,  you  will  take  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  clearing  the  transport  of  the 
stores  and  provisions  with  which  she  is  charged,  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition,  and  having  so  done,  you  are  to  send  the  trans- 
port back  to  England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any 
danger  from  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity,  your  pro- 
ceedings to  our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  and  then  making 
the  best  of  your  way  with  his  Majesty's  Ships  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  orders.       '  ' 

The  experience  of  your  former  voyages,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  two  channels  which  afford  the  most  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  the 
north  coast  of  America,  are  that  round  Cockburn's  Island, 
near  which  your  last  voyage  terminated,  and  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  which  you  discovered  in  your  former. 
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Several  considerations,  but  particularly  the  o!)stacles  which 
vou  found  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  in  1819,  might  have  indu. 
ced  us  to  give  the  preference  to  the  attempt  to  make  a  passage 
round  Cock  hum's  Island,  but  the  strong  opinion  which  you 
have  conveyed  to  us  in  favour  of  the  attempt  through  Prince 
jvcgent's  Inlet,  the  confident  hope  which  you  express  that  the 
ice  which,  at  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  you  visited  the 
inlet,  obstructed  your  passage,  was  likely  to  be  removed  by 
circumstances  of  season  and  weather,  within  the  navigable 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  confidence  which  we  are  justified  in 
placing  in  your  judgment  and  experience,  determine  us  to 
authorize  and  direct  you  to  pursue  the  course  which  you  con- 
sider the  most  promising,  namely,  through  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet.  You  will  therefore,  after  you  have  dispatched  the 
transport  home,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  liancaster 
Sound,  and  proceeding  through  Barrow's  Strait,  endeavoux  *o 
make  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  your  passage  into  the 
Sea  which  bounds  the  Continent,  and  thence  westv  ard  to  the 
Pacific. 

Should  you  succeed,  in  this  first  attempt  of  passing  through; 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  it  is  probable,  from  what  has  been 
already  discovered  of  these  parts,  that  you  may  find  different 
courses  opening  to  you ;  the  decision  as  to  that  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  must  be  referred 
to  your  own  judgment,  on  a  view  of  the  existing  circum« 
stances  of  your  own  former  proceedings,  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Franklin  (with  a  copy  of  whose  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings you  are  furnished)  at  the  mouth  and  to  the  eastward, 
of  the  Copper-mine  River. 

If  you  should  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage down  to  the  coast  of  America,  you  arc  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, without  stopping  to  examine  that  coast,  or  for  any  other 
object  not  of  imperious  importance  ;  but  whenever  the  ships, 
may  be  checked  in  their  progress  by  the  ice,  or  unavoidable 
circumstances,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
the  coasts  and  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ot^  making 
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all  useful  observations  relating  to  them.  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment having  appointed  two  land  expeditions  for  exploring  the 
North  coast  of  America,  the  one  under  Captain  Lyon,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Repulse  Bay  across  tiie  Isthmus  towards  Atkolee, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  towards  Copper-mine  River,  the 
other,  under  Captain  Franklin,  to  proceed  from  Mackenzie's 
River,  to  tlie  Icy  Cape,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  you  should 
reach  any  part  of  the  coast,  that  you  should  mark  your  pro- 
gress by  erecting  flag-staffs  on  a  few  of  the  most  distinguish- 
able points,  which  you  may  successively  visit,  and  you  are 
to  bury  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staffs  such  proportion  and  kind 
of  provisions  as  you  may  think  advisable.  And  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  flag  staff  may  be  removed  by  natives,  you  should 
surround  it  by  a  pile  of  stones,  conspicuous  from  some  point 
of  the  shore,  which  may  guide  the  Land  expeditions  to  the 
depots  there  left. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  directions  as  to  the 
concert  of  signals  with  them,  as  you  have  informed  us  that  you 
have  made  arrangements  of  that  nature  with  Captains  Lyon 
and  Franklin,  respectively ;  and  if  you  should  meet  with 
these  offiicers,  or  their  parties,  and  that  they  should  be  desir- 
ous of  coming  on  board,  you  are  to  receive  them,  bearing 
them  as  Supernumeraries. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Kamschatska,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian 
Governor  duplicates  of  the  journals  and  other  documents 
which  the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that 
they  may  be  forwarded  ov.t  land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be 
coi;veyed  from  thence  to  London.  From  Kamschatska,  you 
will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  or  Canton,  or  such 
other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  re- 
fresh the  crews  ;  and  if,  during  your  stay  at  such  place,  a 
safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England, 
you  should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And  after 
having  refitted  and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most 
convenient.  ... 
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It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  North  coast 
of  the  American  continent  may  be  slow  as  to  render  it  desir- 
able that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1827,  you 
should  be  assured  of  finding  a  depot  of  provisions  at  that 
period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which  they  can  safely 
be  conveyed.  In  the  event,  then,  of  our  not  receiving  from 
you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  measure  unnecessary, 
we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  direct  the  Com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  south  American  station,  to  dispatch 
a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be 
at  Behring"'s  Straits  about  August  or  September  1827.  The 
Commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  directed  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  may 
expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  an  inlet  in  latitude  68° 
SCy,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is  stated  to  have  found 
anchorage  afew  years  since.  He  will  be  directed  to  lie  in  that 
anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  in  that 
latitude,  and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  promi- 
nent  and  visible  situation,  a  flag-staff  for  your  direction.  As 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
this  Officer  will  be  directed  to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order 
that,  if  you  should  have  passed  to  the  southward,  he  may 
not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  :  and  this  affords  a  reason  of  preference  for  your 
touching  at  Owhyhee.  And  you  on  your  part,  if  you  should 
first  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Captain  Kotzebue's  anchor- 
age, should  erect  a  flag-staff,  or  a  pile  of  stones,  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  bury  a  bottle  with  a  paper  which  may 
acquaint  the  said  officer  of  your  having  passed.  This  vessel 
will  be  directed  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  long  in 
the  autumn  of  1827  as  the  season  will  admit ;  and  when  she 
is  obliged  to  leave  it,  her  commander  will  bury,  under  a  pile 
of  stones,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  directions  where  you 
may  find  a  depot  of  provisions,  of  such  species  as  he  may 
judge  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  you,  and  that  he  may  be 
abU  to  spare, 
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Whenever  tlic  season  shall  be  so  fur  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable  on  account  of  ice, 
you  are,  if  you  should  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  prevent  your 
return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a 
sheltered  and  sate  anchorage,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed 
for  the  winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  conj- 
fort  of  the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you   are  supplied  for  housing  the  ships,  or  huttino- the 
men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.      And  when  you  find  it 
expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  cither  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  near  the  place 
where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  making 
them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied   with 
and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them  ;  you  will 
howevev  take  care  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised  by 
any  attack  from  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  be  con- 
3tantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility.      You  will  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward,  and  to  be  paid 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  answer  the  purpose, 
in  the  event  of  your  making  progress  to  the  westward,  to 
carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceedings  ;  with  an  uro-ent 
request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost 
possible  dispatch.     If  you  should,  on  your  arrival  at  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  find  the  passage  impracticable,  you   are  at 
liberty  either  to  seek  any  other  opening  in  that  quarter,  or  t© 
wait  in  the  Inlet  for  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice  which 
you  may  have  reason  to  expect ;  but  if  your  expectations  in  this 
particular  should  be  disappointed,  and  if  you  find  yourself  un- 
able, during  the  favourable  season,  to  effect  a  passage  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gain- 
ed by  wintering  in  a  situation  which  may  in  any  year  be  reached 
from  England  before  the  passage  can  be  practicable ;  and  wc 
therefore  order  and  direct  that  you  do  not,  under  such  circum- 
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Bfaiiccs  attempt  to  winter  out,  but  that  if  you  find  your- 
self prevented  from  proceeding,  with  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success  further  in  that  direction  than  has  been  already 
explored,  you  are  to  take  care  to  ensure  your  return  to  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  We  deem  it  right  to 
caution  you  against  suffering  the  two  vessels  placed  under 
your  orders  to  separate,  except  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
unavoidable  necessity  ;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  tlie 
most  unreserved  communications  with  the  Commander  of  tlie 
Fury,  placing  in  him  every  proper  confidence,  and  acquainting 
him  with  your  views  and  intentions,,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
execution  of  them,  that  the  service  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
your  united  efforts,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  separa- 
tion, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself,  Captain  Hoppner  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  up  to  the  latest  period,  all 
your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  undertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
two  ships,  that  any  discovery  made  by  the  one,  be,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage  and  guidance  of 
the  other,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of 
both  being  preserved.  We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  instruments  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  ships  under 
your  orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and 
for  the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  and  we 
have  appointed  Lieutenant  Foster,  as  assistant  surveyor,  an 
officer  will  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assi.st  you  in  making  such  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  these  objects,  a 
detail  of  which  you  have  already  been  furnished  with,  in  our 
instructions  for  vour  guidance  in  your  late  Expeditions,  and 
to  which  we  refe^  you  ;  not  doubting  from  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  yo<    4ave    conducted   the  former  Expeditions, 
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that  yuii  will  on  this  be  equally  diligent  in  collecting  infornin- 
tion  yourself ;  and  you  will  impress  on  the  minds  of  Captain 
Hoppner  and  all  the  officers  under  your  command,  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  each  respectively  using  his  best  exertions 
to  promote  the  several  scientific  objects  of  the  Expedition. 

From  Captain  Hoppner  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
drawings  of  the  land,  of  natives,  artd  their  various  implements, 
and  of  nbje^ts  of  Natural  History,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted 
>,  ¥  lead,  who  has  received  an  appointment  as  Admiralty 
Miu  b  -nan,  principally  with  this  view.  You  are  to  di- 
rcv  Li»ei'tr'iant  Foster  to  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
an  accurate  a  gister  of  all  the  observations  that  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  form,  and  according  to  the  same  arrangement, 
that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  on 
the  late  voyages,  and  you  are  to  place  in  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Foster  the  several  chronometers,  with  which  you  have  been 
supplied  for  the  Hecla.  You  are  to  avml  yourself  of  every  op- 
portunity Of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  such  objects 
of  Natural  History  as  may  be  new,  rare,  or  interesting  ;  and 
you  arc  to  instruct  Captain  Hoppner^  and  all  the  other 
officers,  to  use  their  best  diligence  in  increasing  the  collections 
in  each  ship  ;  the  whole  of  which  must  be  understood  to  be< 
long  to  the  public.  The  knowledge  which  Doctor  Nevill, 
surgeon  of  the  Hecla,  has  been  represented  to  us  to  possess 
in  this  department  of  scienccj  v/ili  be  of  material  service  to  you 
in  arranging  the  collections  of,  and  making  notes  upon,  the 
various  objects  of  Natural  History  :  In  the  event  of  any  ir- 
reparable accident  happening  to  cither  of  the  two  ships,  you 
are  to  cause  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be 
removed  into  the  other,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as 
circumstances  shall  appear  to  require  ;  understanding  that 
the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  cither  ship  to 
which  they  may  be  so  removed.     Should  unfortunately  your 
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own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Fury,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  fatal 
accident  happening  to  yourself.  Captain  Hoppner  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  either  on 
Iward  the  Hecia  or  Fury,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing  the  officer 
v'ho  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  command  of  the 
second  ship  ;  also  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability,  by  sick- 
cess  or  otherwise,  at  any  period  of  this  service,  to  continue  to 
carry  these  instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer 
them  to  Captain  Hoppner,  or  to  the  surviving  officer  then  next 
ill  coniniand  to  you,  who  is  hereoy  required  to  execute  them  in 
tlie  best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects  in  view. 

In  the  event  of  England  becominej  in^  'ved  in  hostilities 
with  any  power  during  your  absence.,  you  are  nevertheless 
clearly  to  understand  that  you  are  not  on  any  account  to 
commit  any  hostile  act  whatsoever  ;  ihe  Expedition  under 
your  orders,  being  only  intended  foi  he  purposes  of  discovery 
and  science,  and  it  being  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations 
to  consider  vessels  so  employed  as  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war  ;  and  confiding  in  this  general  feeling,  we  should 
expect  that  you  would  receive  every  assistance  from  the  ships 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  which  you  may  fall  in  with ; 
but  special  applications  to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  the 
respective  Governments. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  these 
instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  ac- 
quainting our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your 
progress:  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immedi- 
ately to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full 
account  of  your  proceedmgs  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
voyage ;  taking  care  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  all  other  persons  on  board,  the  logs 
and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together  with  any  drawings  or 
charts  they  may  have  made,  which  are  all  to  be  sealed  up  ; 
and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  Captain  Hoppner,  and 
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hia  officers,  &c.    The  said  logs,  journals,  and  other  doatiincuts, 
to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  12th  of  May,  1824. 
(Signed)  Mklville, 

Wm.  Johnstonk  Hop) , 

G.  COCKOURN 

C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  K.  Douglass. 
B^  Command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)         J.  W.  Crokkh. 

To  William  Edward  Parry  Esq.  Captain 
of  His  Majesty's  Ship  the  Hecla. 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Admiralty  Office^  12/A  May,  1824. 


Sib, 


In  reference  to  that  part  of  your  general  orders  whicli 
relates  to  the  ship  intended  to  be  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1827, 
to  meet  you,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  addi- 
tional  information  : 

It  is  thought  advisable,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  objects 
of  Captain  Franklin's  Expedition,  that  the  vessel  intended  to 
meet  you  in  1827  should  endeavour  to  meet  him  in  1826. 
Her  commander  will,  therefore,  be  directed  to  reach  those 
latitudes  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  make  such  discoveries  and 
observations  as  may  open  themselves  to  him,  and  to  look  out 
for  Captain  Franklin,  or  even  for  you,  if  you  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  the  passage  in  that  year. 

He  will  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the  season 
will  admit,  and  will  then  repair  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  to 
the  nearest  place  where  he  may  be  able  to  replenish  his  pro- 
visions ;  when  he  will,  as  early  as  possible  m  the  year  1827 
(if  you  should  not  have  already  met  him)  proceed  to  act  in  the 
manner  detailed  in  your  instructions  :  he  will  mark  hia  pro- 
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cpedings  in  18S;G  by  the  erection  of  tta^-stafls,  or  piles  of 
stones,  and  will,  notices  where  a  depot  of  provisions  may  l)e 
found  which  he  will  leave  on  his  departure  that  year,  as  well 
as  in  1827. 

) .     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

J.  W,  Ckoker. 


I 
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The  Hecla  and  Fury  having  completeil  their  lading,  sailed 
down  the  river  from  Deptford  on  the  8th  of  May  1824,  in 
company  with  the  William  Harris  transport,  and  received 
their  powder  and  stores  at  Northfleet ;  where  they  employed 
two  days  in  fixing  Mr.  Barlow's  plate  for  correcting  the  devia« 
tion  of  the  compass.  They  were  prevented  by  easterly  winds 
from  getting  to  the  Nore  till  the  sixteenth.  During  their  stay 
at  Northfleet  they  were  visited  by  Viscount  Melville  and  the 
other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  were  much  pleased  with 
their  general  equipment. 

On  the  18th  Commissioner  Cunningham  went  on  board  to 
pay  the  ships'  companies  their  arrears,  also  three  months  in 
advance,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  they 
set  sail. 

They  passed  through  the  Pentland  Frith  on  the  same  day 
that  they  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  Orkneys  three 
years  before. 

During  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  afterwards  on 
their  way  up  Davis's  Strait,  they  threw  overboard  daily  a  cop- 
per cylinder,  containing  the  usual  papers,  giving  an  account 
of  their  situation.  On  Saturday  the  12th  of  June,  they  ap- 
proached Cape  Farewell,  and  met  large  flocks  of  sheerwaters ; 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th,  they  passed  several  pieces  of  drift 
wood,  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  that  had  been  a 
good  while  in  the  water.  On  the  16th  the  first  ice-berg  was 
seen,  being  in  latitude  601**  longitude  55"  and  after  that  tim9 
those  bodies  of  ice  made  their  appearance  daily. 

Captain  Parry  determined  on  the  26th  of  June,  as  the 
quickest  and   most   secure  v'.ode  of   clearing  the   transport 
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which  had  accompanied  them,  to  anchor  at  the  Wliali'-fmh 
islandfl.  i'rogh  gales  and  thick  wealljer  prevented,  howevc*-, 
their  doing  it  for  some  time,  wlien  at  \cw^\\\  they  anchored, 
mooring  the  ships  by  hawsers  to  the  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
the  observatory  and  instruments  were  landed  on  a  small  island, 
where  Lieut.  Forster  and  Captain  Parry  made  their  observa- 
tions during  their  stay. 

They  received  great  attentions  from  the  Danish  officers  at 
this  place  as  well  as  at  I.icvely,  in  the  Island  Diekc,  to 
which  Captain  Parry  went  in  a  boat  on  the  30th,  where  he 
saw  Mr.  West  and  other  resident  officers,  who  kindly  shewed 
the  charts  they  were  constructing.  'J'he  harbour  of  Lievely 
is  excellent  for  small  vessels,  having  a  good  depth  of  water  ; 
the  settlement  is  principally  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  harbour.  There  are  but  six  or  seven  Danes,  besides  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  whole  of  the 
stores  were  removed  from  the  William  Harris  transport,  and 
stowed  on  board  the  Hecla,  and  Fury.  She  then  weighed 
and  was  towed  out  to  sea  ;  Lieut.  Pritchard  her  Commander, 
having  received  the  dispatches,  and  letters  for  England,  she 
then  sailed  on  her  return. 

Light  northerly  winds,  together  with  the  dull  sailing  of  the 
now  deeply  laden  ships,  prevented  them  from  making  much 
progress  for  several  days,  and  kept  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ice-bergs,  some  of  them  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  it  was  necessary  in  one  or  two  instances,  to 
tow  the  ships  clear  of  them  by  boats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  the  ice  was  observed 
on  the  clearing  up  of  a  fog,  to  be  slack  for  a  considerable 
distance  within  the  margin  of  the  pack.  The  favourable  ap- 
pearance it  now  assumed,  combined  with  a  fair  wind,  induced 
Captain  Parry  to  enter  it,  and  the  ships  pushed  several 
leagues  within  the  margin.  From  this  time  the  obstructions 
from  the  quantity  and  closeness  of  the  ice,  were  such  as  to 
keep  the  men  almost  constantly  employed  in  heavirg,  warping, 
or  sawine  through  it,  and  yet  with  so  little  success  that  at  the 
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close  of  the  montli  of  July  they  had  only  penetrated  seventy 
miles  to  the  westward.  Here,  while  closely  l)eset,  on  tlir 
first  of  August  they  encountered  a  hard  gale  from  the  south- 
east, which  pressing  the  ice  together  in  every  direction,  the 
Hecia  received  several  very  awkward  nips.  In  such  cases  the  ico 
is  forced  under  a  ship's  hottom  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otiicr 
up  her  side,  both  powers  thus  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  her  on  her  beam  ends. 

While  thus  detained,  Captain  Parry  remarked  that  con^ 
trary  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  ship  had  drifted 
to  the  westward  notwithstanding  the  strength  and  duration  of 
the  gale.  However  by  dint  of  constant  and  extreme  labour, 
they  gained  the  latitude  of  72°  34'  on  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust, where  the  ice  still  presented  as  impenetrable  a  barrier  as 
bef«)re.  They  continued  their  efforts  to  push  to  the  northward, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August  arrived  in  latitude  73"  15',  on  the 
meridian  of  63°  40',  m  which  situation  from  former  experience 
they  had  reason  to  expect  there  would  scarcely  have  been  any 
ice  at  this  season.  The  obstructions  however  continued 
nearly  the  same,  notwithstanding  their  being  much  favoured 
by  south-easterly  winds  till  the  8th  of  September,  in  latitude 
74°  7'  and  longitude  69°  54',  or  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  to  W.  N.  W.  of  the  situation  in  which  they  cleared  the 
pack  in  the  year  1819  ;  liere  the  ice  became  more  slack,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  day,  that  having  forced  their  way 
about  forty  miles  further,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing themselves  from  the  more  than  ordinary  barrier  of  ice,  in 
the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ice,  through  which  they 
had  at  length  scrambled  their  way,  principally  by  warping 
and  towing,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  C'aptain  Parry  discovered  that  it  for  the  mc -t  part  in- 
creased as  well  in  the  thickness  as  the  extent  of  the  floes  as 
they  advanced  westward. 

A  flock  of  ducks,  generally  of  the  eider  species,  *  s  now 
and  then  observed  ;  a  few  solitary  seals,  and  two  'k  three 
blears,  were  all  that  were  seen  besides,  and  only  one  or  two 
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wlialcs  appeared  till  after  they  bad  entered  Sir  Jainea  Lan- 
caster's sound. 

All  oast  obstacles  were  liowcver  forgotten,  when  they  once 
vSaw  an  open  sea  before  them.  From  the  time  of  their  leavincj 
the  main  body  of  ice,  thoy  met  with  no  obstacles  of  any  kind, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  sound  was,  as  usutd,  entirely  free  from 
it  except  here  and  there  a  berg,  floating  about  in  that  solitary 
grandeur  of  which  these  enormous  masses  are  calculated  to 
convey  so  sublime  an  idea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  Captain  Parry 
landed  in  a  small  bay  close  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Wav^*en- 
der,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  country,  and  to  make  the  necessary  observations.  The 
vegetation  was  scanty,  however  a  few  plants  were  added  to 
tlie  collection,  and  the  party  was  successful  in  kilHng  three 
rein  deer  out  of  a  small  herd,  wliich  produced  tone  hu;  died  and 
ninety-two  pounds  of  venison,  inclusive  of  the  heads,  &c. 
which,  as  usual,  became  the  perquisites  of  the  successful 
sportsmen.  A  narrow  stream  of  water  ran  down  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  communicating  with  a  small  lagoon,  just  within 
the  beach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  a  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  eastward,  but  unsteady  artd  light,  and  on  the 
13th,  when  within  seven  leagues  of  Cape  York*,  they  had  the 
jnortification  to  perceive  the  sea  a-head  covered  with  young 
ice:  on  reaching  it,  they  had  as  usual  i*ecours6  to  sallying, 
breaking  it  with  boats  a-head,  and  various  other  expedients, 
all  alike  ineffectual  without  a  fresh  breeze  furnishirtg  a  con- 
stant impetus;  so  tnat  after  seven  or  eight  hours  of  unsuccess- 
ful labour  they  remained  fairly  and  immovably  beset.  Cap- 
tain Parry  now  thought  it  high  time  to  determine  as  to  the 
propriety  of  still  continuing  his  effoits  to  push  to  the  west- 
ward this*  season,  or  of  returning  to  England  accofdihg  to  his 
instructions  on  that  head  ;  he  finally  resolved  on  pushin*  on 
a3  far  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  then  to  give  a  fair 
trial,  during  the  whole  of  the  next  sumtner,  to  the  route  which 
liis  instructions  directed  him  to  pursue.      In  order,  however. 
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to  confirm  his  own  opinion  on  this  suhjcct,  he  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  that  of  Captain  Hoppner,  and  finding  that 
their  views  entirely  agreed.  Captain  Parry  resolved  still  to 
pursue  the  ohject  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  For  three 
successive  days,  they  continued  10  use  every  effort  to  push 
through  the  young  ice,  at  times  advancing  and  then  after- 
wards joking  as  much  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  up  or  wear- 
ing, sallying  with  all  hands,  and  after  all  rather  losing  ground 
han  otherwise,  while  the  young  ice  was  every  hour  increas- 
ing. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  when  they  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  an  easterly 
breeze  again  enabled  them  to  make  some  progress  ;  the  sea 
was  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  young  ice,  which 
had  become  so  thick,  as  to  look  white  through  its  whole 
extent 

During  several  succeeding  days  they  continued  their  efforts, 
to  get  to  the  wef^tward  with  various  success,  and  at  times  the 
ships  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger.  On  the  26th  ,1 
breeze  freshening,  gave  them  hopes  of  reaching  Prince  Re- 
gent's  Inlet.  After  forcing  the  ships  through  several  miles  of 
young  ice  by  keeping  two  boats  a-head,  by  ropes  fixed  to  the 
bowsprit,  and  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  till  the  effort  became 
truly  alarming,  they  at  length  entered  the  inlet,  and  found 
themselves  in  clear  water,  the  breeze  driving  the  ice  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  the  ships  to  sail.  They  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  nearly  a-breast  of  Jackson  Inlet,  and  ultimately 
to  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  which  it  was  now  the  inten- 
tion of  Captain  Parry  to  make  their  wmter  abode.  Here 
they  made  fast  in  sixty-two  fathoms  of  water. 

Though  they  co'ild  not  expect  to  get  the  ships  into  the 
most  desirable  anchorage,  yet  it  was  needful  to  remove  them 
from  the  sea-margin  of  the  ice,  by  cutting  a  canal  into  the 
floe  as  far  as  needful  for  security.  'J1iis  laborious  work  had 
made  considerable  progress  when,  on  the  29th,  a  heavy 
gale  blew  for  several  hours, — Masses  of  ice  breaking  off  from 
the  edge  of  tlic  floe,  kept  them  in  constant  alarm. — Happily 
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liowever  they   held  on,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
October,  the  ships  were  warped  into  their  winter  quarters. 

Captain  Parry  observes,  that  at  this  late  season  the  whales 
were  so  abundant  that  a  ship  engaged  in  that  trade,  might 
soon  have  obtained  a  good  supply,  as  they  noticed  nearly 
tliirty,  although  the  ship's  company  kept  no  particular  look  out 
for  them  ;  they  also  saw  a  number  of  narw hales  and  wal- 
ruses. 

The  winter  arrangements,  so  closely  resembled  those  before 
adopted  that  a  fresh  description  of  them  would  prove  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  already  contained  in  the  former 
narratives.  The  mean  daily  temperature  upon  tin-  Hecla's 
lower  deck  during  the  winter,  was  generally  aboui  60"  and 
never  below  56",  and  that  of  Captain  Parry's  cabin  was  6^^",  from 
December  to  April  inclusive  ;  every  attention  was,  as  usual, 
paid  to  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the  men's  minds,  their 
former  amusements  being  almost  worn  thread-bare,  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  devise  a  plan  that  should  possess  novelty, 
to  recommend  it.  However  Captain  Hoppner  completely 
accomplished  this  purpose  by  the  establishment  of  a  masque- 
rade, in  which  officers  and  men  should  alike  take  a  part,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  any  idea  could  have  proved  more  happy. 
Admirably  dressed  characters  of  various  descriptions  readily 
took  their  parts,  and  many  of  these  were  supported  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  .md  genuine  humour  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  more  refined  assembly,  and  no  instance  occurred 
of  any  thing  thst  could  interfere  with  the  regular  discipline 
of  the  ships.  These  were  indeed  masquerades  without  licen- 
tiousness, carnivals  without  excess. 

Immediately  after  the  ships  were  finally  secured,  Captain 
Parry  erected  the  observatory  on  shore,  and  commenced  ar- 
rangements for  the  various  astronomical  observations.  The 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  a  polar  winter,  occurred  with  nearly  the  same  frequency  as 
on  former  occasions.  It  usually  consisted  of  an  arch,  some- 
times tolerably  continuous,  but  more  frequently  broken  into 
detached  irregular  masses.     The  termination  to  the  S.  E.  was 
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never  exactly  visible,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  arch  seems  to  have  been 
more  frequently  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic,  than 
by  that  of  the  true  meridian.  This  winter  afforded  but  few 
brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora.  The  Meteors,  called  falling 
stars,  were  much  more  frequent  during  this  winter  than  ever 
before  were  seen.  The  height  of  the  land  about  Port  Bowcn 
delayed  longer  than  usual  the  sun's  appearance  above  the 
horizon,  but  at  length  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the 
2nd  of  February  1825,  and  it  became  visible  at  the  ships  on 
the  22nd,  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
days.  It  is  v?ry  long  after  the  sun^s  re-appearance  in  these 
regions,  that  the  effect  of  his  rays,  as  to  warmth,  becomes 
perceptible,  "^lowards  the  third  week  in  March,  thin  flakes 
of  snow  lying  upon  black  painted  wood,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  direct  rays  in  a  sheltered  situation,  readily  melted. 
After  this  the  thawing  proceeded  at  an  inconceival)ly  rapid 
rate,  the  whole  surface  of  the  floes  being  covered  with  large 
pools  of  water  increasing  in  size  and  depth. 

The  principal  animals  seen  during  the  winter  were  bears, 
of  which  they  killed  twelve  from  October  to  June.  One  of 
these  animals  was  nearly  proving  fatal  to  a  seaman  of  the 
Fury,  who  havnig  straggled  from  his  companion  when  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  saw  a  large  bear  coming  towards  him. 
Being  unarmed,  he  prudently  made  off,  taking  off  his  boots 
to  enable  him  to  run  the  faster,  but  he  precipitated  himself 
over  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which  he  is  said 
to  have  rolled  several  hundred  feet,  where  he  was  met  by  some 
of  his  companions  in  a  very  lacerated  condition,  and  continued 
in  a  very  dangerous  state  for  some  time  after. 

A  she  bear,  killed  in  the  open  water  at  Port  Bo  wen,  afforded 
a  striking  instance  of  maternal  affection  ;  she  might  herself 
easily  have  escaped  the  boat,  but  would  not  forsake  her  young, 
which  she  was  actually  "  towing  off"  by  allowing  them  to 
rest  on  her  back,  when  the  boat  came  near  them.  A  second 
similar  instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when  two  cubs  having 
.got  down  into  a  large   crack  of  the  ice,  their  mother  placed 
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lierself  before  them,  so  as  to  secure  they  .  ftov,  i]\c  attack  of 
our  people,  which  she  iDight  easily  l.ave  a'. ')ided  herself. 
One  or  two  foxes  were  killed,  and  four  were  caught  in  traps 
during  the  winter.  The  colour  of  one  of  these  animals  which 
lived  for  some  time  on  board  the  luiry,  and  became  tolerably 
tame,  was  nearly  pure  white  till  the  month  of  May,  when  he 
became  of  a  dirty  chocolate  colour.  Only  three  hares  were 
killed  from  October  to  June,  their  fur  was  extremely  thick, 
soft  and  beatitifuliy  white  ;  a  single  ermine,  and  a  few  niice 
completed  the  scanty  list  of  quadrupeds  at  this  desolate  and 
unproductive  place. 

Of  birds,  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks  were  occasionally  seen 
flying  as  late  as  the  third  of  October,  but  none  from  that  time 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  A  very  few  grouse  were  met 
with,  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber ;  but  they  again  made  their  appeamr  <:;e  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  about  two  hundred  were 
killed.  Lieutenant  Ross  remarked,  that  the  grouse  met  with 
here,  are  of  three  kinds.  The  snow  bunting  with  its  spright- 
ly note,  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  in  the 
spring  ;  but  these  were  few  in  number  and  remained  only  a 
short  time.  A  very  few  sandpipers  were  also  seen,  and  now 
and  then  one  or  two  glaucous,  ivory,  and  kittinake  gulls. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  thedovekies  were  extremely  numer- 
ous in  the  cracks  ot  ice  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  and 
as  they  were  the  only  fresh  supply  that  they  were  able  to 
procure,  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  out  occasionally  with 
guns,  after  the  ships  were  ready  for  sea,  to  obtain  for  their 
messes  this  wholesome  change  of  diet  ;  while  such  exertions 
also  contributed  essentially  to  their  general  health  and  cheer- 
fulness. Many  hundreds  of  these  birds  were  obtained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  order  to  obtain  oil  for  another  winter's  consumption,  be- 
fore the  ships  could  be  released  from  the  ice,  having  seen 
mary  black  whales  in  the  open  water  to  the  northward, 
two  boats  from  each  ship  were  transported  four  miles  along 
shore  in  that  direction,  to  be  in  readiness  for  killing  a  whale 
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and  hnMing  tlie  v/il  on  the  beach,  whenever  the  open  water 
sl'.ould  approacli  sufliciuntly  near.  Tliey  took  their  station 
near  a  remarkable  peninsular  piece  of  land  on  the  south  sidu 
of  the  entrance  to  Jackson's  Inlet,  wiiich  had,  on  the  former 
voyage,  appeared  to  them  as  an  Island.  On  the  12th  the  ice 
began  to  detach  itself,  and  the  boats  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Sherer  and  Ross,  being  launched  on  the  following 
{lay,  succeeded  almost  immediately  in  killing  a  small  whale,  of 
"five  feet  bone""  exactly  answering  their  purpose.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  a  very  welcome  stop  was  put  to  their 
operations  by  the  separation  of  the  floe  entirely  across  the 
harbour.  All  hands  being  instantly  recalled  by  signal,  were, 
on  their  return,  set  to  work  to  get  tlv  ships  into  the  gravelled 
canal,  and  to  saw  away  what  still  remained  in  it  to  prevent 
their  warping  to  sea.  This  work  was  continued  from  half 
past  six  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  succeeded  in 
getting  clear.  The  weather  being  calm,  two  hours  were  oc- 
cupied in  towing  the  ships  to  sea,  and  thus  the  officers  and 
men  were  employed  at  very  laborious  work  for  twenty  six 
hours.  It  was  impossible  however,  to  regret  the  necessity  of 
these  comparatively  trifling  exertions,  especially  as  it  was  now 
evident  that  to  have  sawed  their  way  out,  without  any  c  nal, 
would  have  required  at  least  a  fortnight  of  heavy  .  ,»>  fa- 
tiguing labour. 

On  standing  out  to  sea  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  Jid), 
they  sailed  with  a  light  wind  towards  the  western  shore  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  After  sailing  ..  )out  eight  rniloi*,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  body  of  ice,  lying  between  them  and  u 
space  of  open  water  beyond  ;  on  standing  back,  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  enveloped  in  one  of  the  thick  fogs  which 
had  for  several  weeks  past,  been  observed  almost  daily  hang- 
ing over  some  part  of  the  sea  in  the  offing,  though  they  liad 
scarcely  experienced  any  in  Port  Bowen,  until  the  water  be- 
came open  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  clearing  up  of 
the  fog  on  the  21st,  they  could  perceive  no  opening  of  the  ice 
leading  towards  the  western  land,  n(  .  any  appearance  of  the 
smallest  channel  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  shore. 
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Captain  Parry  determined   therefore  at  once  to  try  a  little 
further  to  the  northward,  a,  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to 
])u^h  -dUmvr  the  shore  if  he  could  once  gain  it,      Lirdit  winds 
detained  them  very  much,   but  being  at  length  favo'jred  by  a 
breeze,   they  carried  all  sail  to  the  north-west,  and  thv?y  stood 
off  and  on,  in  the  hope  that  a  southerly  breeze,  which  had 
sprung  up,  might  serve  to  open  a  channel.     After  sailintr  all 
night  with  light  and  variable  winds,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  clearing  up  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  they  had   been 
sailing  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  within  one  third  of  a  mile 
of  Cape  Seppings,  the  land  just  appearing  above  the  fog,  in 
time  to  save  them   from  danger.     The  Fury  being  apprized 
by  guns  of  Captain  Parry ""s  situation,  both  ships  were   hauled 
off  the  land  ;  and  the  fog  soon  after  dispersing,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  late  gale  had  blown  the  ice  off 
the  land,   leaving  a  fine  navigable  channel  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide.     They  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  a  long  peak  of  very  low  land  runs  out  from  the  southern- 
most of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and  another  from  the  shore  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Clarence. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  at  this  period  that  the  voyage 
had  but  now  commenced.  The  labours  of  a  bad  summer,  and 
tedium  of  a  long  winter  were  forgotten  in  a  moment.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  they  passed  an  opening 
in  the  land  which  they  now  found  to  be  a  bay,  about  three 
miles  deep,  but  apparently  open  to  the  sea.  It  was  named  by 
Captain  Parry  after  Hastings  Elwin,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  in  token 
of  his  grateful  esteem  for  that  gentleman.  A  breeze  enabled 
the  ships  again  to  make  some  progress,  and  they  passed  du- 
ring the  night  a  second  bay,  also  appearing  open  to  the  sea.  It 
vas  called  Batty  Bay,  in  honour  of  Captain  Batty,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  ice  opennig  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  they  cast  off  and  sailed  four  or  five  miles  with  a  northerly 
breeze.  On  the  29th,  the  ice  being  slack  for  a  short  distance, 
the  Hecla  was  shifted  half  a  mile  to  the  northward. '  In  hopes 
of  finding  salmon  here,  they  tiied  for  some  time  with  several 
hand  nets,  but  nothing  was  caught  or  seen. 
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In  this  place  were  a  number  of  Ksquiiiiaux  slone  circles, 
apparently  of  a  very  old  date,  being  quite  overgrown  with 
{jjrass,  moss,  and  other  plants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  habitations,  the  vegetation  was  much  more  luxuriant 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  had  been  seen  before  or  during 
this  voyage  ;  another  circumstance  which  they  noticed  about 
this  time,  and  still  more  so  as  the  season  advanced,  was  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  warmth  had  already  made  in 
dissolving  the  last  year's  snow,  of  which  not  a  particle  could 
be  seen,  at  the  close  of  July.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
beautiful  weather  they  had  enjoyed,  tended  to  show  that 
this  wa?  an  unusually  fine  summer. 

The  ice  opening  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along-shore  on  the 
80th,  the  Hecla''s  berth  was  shifted  about  that  distance  to  the 
southward,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  round  a  point 
of  land,  though  her  situation  was  thereby  much  altered  for 
the  worse;  the  Fury  remained  where  she  was.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  they  had  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Fury's  heeling, 
that  she  was  either  on  shore,  or  heavily  pressed  by  the  ice 
from  without  ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Cap- 
tain Hoppner  communicated  the  intelligence  that  she  had 
been  forced  on  the  ground,  where  she  still  lay,  having  suffer- 
ed damage  in  one  of  her  propeUing  wheels.  A  large  party  of 
hands  from  the  Hecla  being  sent  round  to  the  Fury  at  high 
water,  she  came  off  the  ground  with  very  little  strain.  A 
shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  determined  Captain  Parry  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  a  signal  was  immediately  made  ;  but 
while  the  sails  were  setting,  the  ice,  which  had  at  first  been  at 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  was  observed  to  be 
closing  on  the  shore,  the  sails  were,  however,  kept  set,  and  as 
the  body  of  the  ice  was  setting  to  the  southward,  they  went 
with  it  some  little  distance  in  that  direction.  The  Hecla  at 
length  struck  the  ground  several  times,  and  being  then  brought 
up  by  it,  remained  immovable,  the  depth  of  water  under  her 
keel  abaft  being  sixteen  feet,  or  about  a  foot  less  than  she 
drew. 

The  Fury  continuing  to  drive,  was  carried  past  the  Hecla 
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villiout  damage,  and  liavinrr  jrone  almiit  two  luindicd  y.ird.s 
further,  she  \va«  observed  to  receive  a  severe  pressure  i'lom  a 
floe-piece  forcing  her  directly  against  a  grounded  mass  of  ice, 
upon  the  beach.  As  the  tide  fell  the  Fury's  stern,  which  was 
a-groiind,  was  lifted  several  feet,  and  the  Hccia  at  low  water 
presented  no  very  pleasing  or  comfortable  spectacle.  How- 
ever, about  high  water,  the  ice  very  opportunely  slacking,  the 
Hecla  was  hove  otf  with  great  ease.  Th"*  Fury  was  not  long 
after  in  getting  off  the  ground,  but  the  water  was  gaining  on 
two  pumps,  and  Captain  lloppner  and  his  men  were  observ- 
ed to  labour  incessantly  for  eight  and  forty  hours;  and  it  at 
Jenglli  became  evident  that  the  Furycoidd  proceed  no  further 
without  repairs.  'J'hcy  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  their  berths,  where  the  smallest  external  pressure 
ct)uld  force  them  on  shore,  neither  ship  having  more  than  two 
feet  water  to  spare. 

The  ice  coming  in  with  considerable  violence,  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  Atigust,  once  more  forced  the  Fury  on  shore, 
so  that  at  low  water  she  sewed  two  feet  and  a  half  ;  nothing 
but  the  number  and  strength  of  the  Hecla's  hawsers  prevented 
her  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  Fury  floated  in  the 
morning,  but  there  was  no  opening  of  the  ice  to  allow  the 
ships  to  move  ;  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  northward, 
on  the  4th,  pressed  the  ice  so  violently  upon  the  ships,  as 
almost  to  force  them  adrift  during  the  night,  and  kept  them 
all  most  laboriously  employed. 

The  more  they  investigated  the  state  of  the  Fury  the  mora 
fully  the  necessity  appeared  of  heaving  her  down.  She  was 
in  fact  far  from  being  sea- worthy.  One  third  of  her  crew  were 
constantly  employed  at  the  pumps,  and  some  of  their  hands 
were  so  sore  from  the  constant  friction  of  the  ropes,  that  they 
could  hardly  handle  them  ;  many  other  circumstances  also 
shewed  the  necessity  of  having  the  Fury  examined  and  re- 
paired. Some  of  her  dry  provisions  were  therefore  removed 
on  board  the  Hecla,  and  a  quantity  of  iron  work,  and  other 
stores  which  were  not  of  a  perishable  character,  were  carried 
on  shore. 
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Captain  Puny,  accompanied  by  a  person  from  the  I'ury,  novr 
jjfoceeded  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter  (or  the  ships,  and,  at 
length,  although  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  most  desirable 
harbour  which  presented  itself,  both  ships  were  made  fast  in  the 
!)es»  berths  they  could  reach.  Within  twenty  minutes  alter 
they  had  fixed  themselves,  the  whole  body  of  ice  set  in  upon 
the  ships,  entirely  closing  up  the  shore. 

The  ice  remaining  quite  close  on  the  6th,  every  individual 
in  both  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  pumps,  was 
employed  in  lauding  provisions  from  the  Fury.  On  the 
following  day  the  ice  remaining  as  before,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  and  a  great  quantity  of  things 
landed  ;  every  living  creature  among  them  was  somehow  or 
other  employed,  not  even  excepting  the  dogs,  which  were  sot 
to  drag  up  the  stores  on  the  beach,  so  that  their  little  dock- 
yard  soon  exhibited  the  most  animated  scene  imaginable. 
'Jhe  Fury  was  so  much  lightened  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  two  pumps  were  sufficient  to  keep  her  free,  until  she 
hove  down.  At  night,  just  as  the  people  were  going  to  rest, 
the  ice  began  to  move  to  the  southward  and  pressed  her  over 
on  her  side  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 

'I'he  ice  still  continuing  very  close  on  the  9th,  all  hands 
were  employed  in  attempting  by  saws  and  axes  to  clear  the 
Jlccla,  which  still  grounded  on  the  tongue  of  ice  every  tide. 
AVhile  thus  employed  in  securing  the  shij)s,  the  smoothness  of 
v,ater  enabled  them  to  see  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  the 
Fury's  damage  and  to  conclude  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
altogether  prove  very  serious. 

Being  favoured  with  fine  weather  they  proceeded  so  quickly 
that  on  the  12th  of  August,  every  cask  was  landed  and  the 
sjjare  sails  and  clothing  put  on  board  the  Hecla.  On  the 
13th  a  mass  of  heavy  ice,  which  had  been  a-ground  within  the 
Fury,  had  floated  off'  along-side  of  her,  thereby  contracting 
her  narrow  basin  and  leaving  the  ship  no  room  to  turn  round. 
'I'hey  therefore  got  a  purchase  on  it,  and  at  the  next  high  tide 
it  hove  out  of  the  way  and  drifted  oft'  altogether. 

On  the  14lh  the  ice  slackening  a  little  they  tightened   the 
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cables  whicli  had  stretched  and  yielded  a  little  to  the  pressure 
to  which  they  had  been  subject.  It  proved  fortunate  that 
they  did  so,  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  several 
times  interrupted  by  the  ice  coming  with  a  tremendous  strain, 
the  wind  blowing  N.  N.  W.  the  whole  pack  of  ice  setting 
rapidly  to  the  southward.  The  bight  was  pressed  in  so  much 
as  to  force  the  Fury  against  the  berg  astern  of  her,  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Waller  who  was  in  the  hold  when 
this  occurred  the  second  time,  reported  that  the  coals  about 
the  keelson  were  moved  by  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  part  of  the 
ship's  bottom  was  falling  down  ;  and  one  of  the  men  at  work 
there  made  a  spring  for  the  hatchway. 

From  these  occurrences  it  was  clearly  dangerous  that  the 
Fury  should  be  hove  down  under  circumstances  of  such  risk  ; 
an  additional  anchor  was  therefore  placed  with  a  hope  of 
breaking  the  force  of  the  ice,  and  turning  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  from  the  ships.  This  defence  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  the  largest  floe  of  ice  they  had  met  since  they 
left  Port  Bowen,  came  sweeping  along  the  shore  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  A  projecting  point  of  this  floe 
grazed  one  of  the  icc-bergs  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened, 
and  would  certainly  have  dislodged  it  but  for  the  cable 
so  recently  attached  to  it.  A  smaller  mass  of  ice  grazed 
them  about  midnight  on  a  very  high  spring  tide,  and  for  three 
hours  their  situation  was  most  critical,  for  had  any  one  of  the 
ice-bergs  to  which  they  were  anchored  been  carried  away 
or  broken,  both  ships  must  have  been  driven  on  shore  ;  for- 
tunately however  the  main  body  kept  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  land  until  the  tide  had  fallen. 

'J'he  wind  veering  to  W.  N.  W.  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
and  still  continuing  to  blow  strong,  the  ice  was  forced  three  or 
four  miles  off"  the  land  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leavincr 
them  a  fine  day  to  continue  their  work.  Captain  Parry  took 
advantage  of  this  open  water  to  send  the  launch  for  the  Fury'^s 
iron  work  left  at  the  former  station.  In  the  evening  the  crew 
of  the  Fury  were  received  on  board  the  Hecla,  every  arrange- 
ment having  been  previously  made  for  their  personal  comfort, 
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ntul  for  tiie  preservation  of  cleanliness,  vcntilution,  and  dry 
warmth  tliroiigliout  the  ship.  The  Officers  of  the  Fury,  by 
iheir  own  choice,  pitched  a  tent  on  shore  for  messing  ami 
sleeping  in.  On  the  17th  when  every  preparation  was  com- 
pleted, the  cables  were  found  again  so  slack,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  occupy  several  hours  in  putting  them  to  rights. 
This  work  being  finished,  the  people  were  allowed  three  hours 
rest  only,  it  being  necessary  to  heave  the  ship  down  at  or  nciu' 
high  water,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  to  allow  her  to 
take  her  distance  at  any  other  time  of  the  tide.  Kvery  pre- 
paration having  been  made,  at  three  A.  M.  on  the  18th,  they 
began  to  heave  her  down  on  the  lar-board  side  ;  while  attempt- 
ing this  so  many  difficulties  occurred,  that  the  officers  and 
men  were  scarcely  capable  of  further  exertion,  and  rested  a 
few  hours.  On  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions,  they 
l)ecame  afflicted  with  stupor,  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of 
failure  of  intellect,  rendering  the  individual  so  aftected,  quite 
unable  at  first  to  comprehend  the  meaningof  an  order,  though 
still  as  willing  as  ever  to  obey  it.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a 
fortunate  necessity  which  produced  the  intermission  of  labour 
which  the  strength  of  every  individual  seemed  to  require. 
'Hie  gale  increasing  during  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the 
18tl),  had,  on  the  following  niorning,  so  destroyed  the  bergs 
on  which  their  sole  dependence  was  placed,  that  they  no  lon- 
ger remained  a-ground  at  low  water.  After  a  night  of  the 
most  anxious  consideration,  it  appeared  but  too  plain,  that, 
should  the  ice  again  come  in,  neither  ship  could  any  longer 
be  secured  from  driving  on  shore.  It  was  therefore  determin- 
ed instantly  to  prepare  the  Hecla  for  sea,  making  her  thorough- 
ly effective  in  every  respect,  they  therefore  commenced  their 
work,  and  .such  was  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  was 
tarrietl  on,  that  by  midnight  the  whole  was  accomplished. 
'Jhe  people  were  once  more  quite  exhausted  by  these  exer- 
tions, especially  those  belonging  to  the  Fury,  who  had  never 
thoroughly  recovered  their  first  fatigues. 

After  some  disturbed  rest,  they  continued  to  work  on  the 
21st ;  at  three  P.  M.  the  crews  were  called  on  board  to  dinner, 
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which  tlicy  had  not  finished,  when  st'vernl  masses  of  ice,  driv- 
ing along  the  shore  at  a  quick  rate,  convinced  Captain  Parry 
that  very  httle  additional  pressure  would  tear  every  thing 
away,  and  drive  both  ships  on  shore.  'J'he  ships  could  no 
longer  be  considered  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  therefore  the 
Ilecia  got  under  sail  immediately. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  three  P.  M.  when  they  cast  off,  the 
wind  then  blowing  fresh  from  the  north-east.  Captain  Hopp- 
ner  had  scarcely  got  on  board  the  Fury,  and  was  busily  enga- 
ged in  getting  the  anchors  and  cables  on  board,  when  some  large 
pieces  of  heavy  ice  closed  in  with  the  land  near  her,  and  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  P.  M.  the  Fury  was  driven  on  shore. 
The  several  masses  of  ice  had  disposed  themselves,  so  as 
almost  to  suround  her  on  every  side  where  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  hauling  her  off.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, hopeless  for  the  time.  Captain  Hoppner  judiciously 
determined  to  return  to  the  Hecla,  but,  being  anxious  to  keep 
the  ship  free  from  water  as  long  as  possible,  he  left  an  officer 
and  a  small  party  of  men  to  continue  working  the  pumps  aa 
long  as  a  communication  could  be  kept  up  between  the  Hecla 
and  the  shore. 

Every  moment  however  decreased  the  practicability  of 
doing  this  ;  and  finding  that  the  current  swept  the  Hecla 
a  long  way  tc  the  southward  while  hoisting  up  the  boats, 
and  that  more  ice  was  drifting  in  towards  the  shore,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  recall  the  party  at  the  pumps  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  parting  company  altogether.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Bird,  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  quitted  the 
Fury ;  and,  in  three  hours  after,  more  than  half  a  mile  of 
closely-packed  ice  intervened  between  the  Fury  and  the 
Hecla,  and  before  morning  this  barrier  had  increased  to 
the  breadth  of  about  five  miles. 

On  Monday  the  22nd,  they  carried  a  press  of  canvass  all 
night,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  a-breast  of  the  Fury.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
little  leisure  to  let  the  people  mend  and  wash  their  clothes. 
It  fell   quite  calm  in  the  evening,  and  they  did  not,  during 
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ihc  ilay,  perceive  any  current  setlinp;  to  the  soutliwanl,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  niglit  they  drifted  about  five  leagues  to  the 
south-west,  and  they  got  a  distinct  view  of  a  large  extent  of 
land,  which  had  before  been  seen,  for  the  first  time,  by  some 
seamen  who  walked  from  where  the  Fury  lay.  The  whole  of 
the  bay  which  was  named  after  Francis  Creswell  Esq.,  as  well 
as  the  land  to  the  soutliward,  was  free  from  ice. 

Being  impatient  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  Fury,  and  the  wind  becoming  light.  Captains 
Parry  and  Hoppner  left  the  Hecla  in  two  boats,  and  having 
reached  the  ship  found  her  heeling  so  much  outward,  that 
her  main  channels  were  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  and  a  large 
floe  piece  which  was  still  along  side  her,  prevented  her  from 
falling  over  still  more  considerably.  The  first  hour"'s  inspec- 
tion of  the  Fury's  condition,  plainly  shewed,  that,  exposed  as 
she  was,  her  holds  being  full  of  r/ater,  and  the  damage  of 
her  hull  being  more  considerable  than  before,  any  endea- 
vour to  get  her  oir,  or  to  float  her  to  any  known  place  of 
safety  would  be  hopeless,  and  productive  of  great  risk  to 
the  remaining  ship,  Captain  Hoppner  and  other  officers,  after 
spending  several  hours  in  examining  every  part  of  the  ship, 
both  within  and  without,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would 
he  quite  impracticable  to  make  her  sea  worthy,  even  if  she 
could  be  hauled  off.  Mr.  Parfer,  the  carpenter,  considered  that 
it  would  occupy  five  days  to  clear  the  ship  of  water ;  and  that  if 
she  were  got  off,  all  the  pumps  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
her  free,  Captain  Hoppner  and  the  other  officers  were,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon 
the  Fury. 

Captain  Parry,  therefore,  with  extreme  regret  made  the 
signal  for  the  Fury"'s  officers  and  men  to  be  sent  for  their 
clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  put  on  shore  with  the  stores. 
Having  allowed  them  an  hour  for  packing,  the  Fury's  boats 
were  hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  at  two  P.  M.  she  was  finally 
abandoned  ;  and  Captain  Parry  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
only  remaining  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  all  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  case,  to  return  to  England,  iii  compliance 
with  the  tenor  of  his  instructions. 

The  whole  of  the  Fury's  stores  were  of  necessity  left  either 
on  board  her  or  on  shore,  every  spare  corner  of  the  Urda 
being  required  for  tiie  double  complement  of  officers  and 
men,  whose  cleanliness  and  health  could  only  be  maintained 
by  keeping  the  decks  clear  and  well  ventilated. 

Captain  Parry,  in  passing  reflections  on  the  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  Fury,  remarks,  that  such  an  event  can  excite 
no  surprise  to  any  person  who  considers  the  precarious  state 
of  the  navigation  of  these  northern  seas.  That  indeed  it  was 
rather  to  be  expected,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ships  in  the 
former  voyages  was  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  than  that  it 
should  occur  on  the  present  occasion  ;  he  observes,  that  no 
ship  will  ever  discover  a  north-west  passage,  which  does  not 
press  forward,  fearless  of  danger,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  ;  and  that  a  vessel  of  any  magnitude  or  strength  will 
be  but  as  a  nutshell  when  pressed  by  a  moving  body  of  ice 
on  one  side,  and  having  the  unyielding  ground  on  the  other ; 
he  says  it  was  not  '*our  own  arm,''  or  to  •♦our  own  strength," 
we  owed  our  preservation. 

The  ice  met  with  after  leaving  Port  Bowen,  previously  to 
the  Fury's  disaster,  and  for  some  days  after,  was  much  the 
lightest  as  well  as  the  most  broken  ever  before  known  on  this 
coast,  the  summer  of  1825  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  war- 
mest and  most  favourable  that  had  been  experienced  since 
that  of  1818  ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  occurred, 
dunng  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  which  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow  took  place  which  so  commonly  converts  the  aspect 
of  nature  in  these  regions,  in  a  single  hour,  from  the  cheerful- 
ness of  summer  into  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Indeed,  every 
appearance  of  nature  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
last  season,  while  it  seemed  evidently  to  furnish  an  extraordinary 
compensation  for  its  rigour  and  inclemency.  Few  coasts  exhibit 
so  little  of  animal  life  ;  for  days  together,  only  one  or  two 
seals,  a  single  sea  horse,  and  now  and  then  a  flock  of  ducks 
were  seen,     Cap.ain   Parry  mentions,  however,  as  an  exorp- 
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tion  to  this  scarcity  of  animals,  the  nuiiiherlcas  kitiiwukes 
Avhich  were  flying  about,  and  hundreds  of  white  whalt-s  were 
sporting  about  in  the  shoal  water  close  to  the  bc;uh  ;  no  black 
whales  were  seen  on  this  coast ;  two  rein-deer  were  observed, 
but  this  was  the  only  summer  in  which  a  single  pound  of 
venison  was  not  procured.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  their  i-:uj)plics 
obtained  this  way,  during  the  voyage,  including  (ish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds  a  man. 

The  weather  continuing  nearly  calm  during  the  26ih,  and 
the  ice  keeping  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  land, 
ffave  them  an  opportunity' of  clearing  the  decks,  and  stowing 
the  things  belonging  to  tiie  Fury's  crew  more  comfortably  for 
their  accommodation  :  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of 
snow  here  and  there,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was  free  from 
snow  before  the  middle  of  August ;  they  found  Mill's  harbour 
a  convenient  place  of  shelter,  with  sufficient  space  for  a  great 
number  of  ships.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  most  parts  is 
greater  than  could  be  wished,  the  beach  on  the  west  side  is  a 
fine  bold  one,  and  consists  of  small  pebbles  of  limestone,  the 
harbour  may  be  best  known  by  the  very  remarkable  flat^ 
topped  hill,  which  Captain  Parry  named  after  Lieutenant 
Sherer.  This  particular  description  of  Mill's  harbour  was 
deemed  necessary,  because  it  appears  probable  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  the  whalers  may  find  it  of  service.  The  west- 
ern coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  now  an  abundant  fishery,  will  pro- 
bably, like  most  others,  fail  in  a  few  years,  for  the  whales  will 
always,  in  the  course  of  time,  leave  a  place  Wiiere  they  con- 
tinue year  after  year  to  be  molested.  In  that  case  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  will  undoubtedly  become  a  rendezvous  for  our 
ships,  as  well  on  account  of  the  numerous  fish  there,  as  the 
facility  with  which  any  ship  having  once  crossed  the  ice  in 
Baffin's  bay,  is  sure  to  reach  it  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Captain  Parry  saw  nine  or  ten  black  whales  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  in  Mill's  harbour ;  these  were,  how- 
ever, somewhat  below  the  middle  size. 

By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  they  were  enabled  towards 
flightj  on  the  last  day  of  August,  to  get  into  clear  water,  anil 
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hy  (bur  A.  M.  on  the  following  day,  tlicy  got  into  a  lU'rfectly 
open  sea  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  were  enabled  loljear  away  to 
tlie  eastward.  At  three  P.  M.  on  the  7lli  of  September,  be- 
ing in  latitude  72°  .*30',  longitude  60' 5,  and  having  in  the 
course  of  eighty  miles  made  only  a  sin«>le  tack,  they  reached 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  got  into  the  open  sea  on  its  tasteni 
side.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  distance  the  ice  was  so  much 
spivad,  that  it  would  not,  if  at  all  closely  **  packed,"  have 
occupied  one  thini  of  tiie  place. 

The  openness  of  the  ice  at  this  season,  uheii  compared  with 
its  extent  about  the  same  time  the  preceding  year,  was  a 
decided  confirmation  that  the  summer  of  ]824  was  extremely 
unfavourable  for  penetrating  to  the  westward  about  the  usual 
latitudes.  How  it  proved  elsewhere  could  not  of  course  be 
conjectured,  but  on  the  8th,  in  latitude  71"  55',  longimde  ()G° 
30',  and  close  to  die  margin  of  the  ice,  they  fell  in  wilh  the 
Alfred,  Ellison,  and  Elizabeth  whalers,  of  Hull,  all  running 
to  the  northward,  even  at  this  season,  to  look  for  whales.  As 
the  whaling  ships  were  not  homeward  bound,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  send  dispatches  by  them.  After  an  hour's 
communication  with  them,  Captain  Parry  made  sail  to  the 
southward.  On  the  ]Oth  an  easterly  wind  sprung  up,  which 
gradually  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  blew  strongly  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  while  lying-to  under 
the  storm  sails,  an  ice-berg  was  discovered  under  their  lee ;  the 
main-topsail  being  thrown  aback,  they  were  enabled  to  drop 
clear  of  this  immense  body,  which  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous neighbour  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Being  favoured  with  a  northerly  breeze  on  the  15th,  they 
began  to  make  some  way  to  the  southward.  After  this  they 
saw  but  one  ice-berg,  previous  to  their  clearing  Davis' Strait. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  notwithstanding  the  continuance 
of  a  favourable  breeze,  they  met,  in  the  latitude  of  58i°,  so 
lieavy  a  swell  from  the  north-cast  as  to  make  the  ship 
labour  violently  for  four  and  twenty  hours ;  a  calm  then 
followed,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  heavily  in  the  hollow  of  the 
bca.     On  the  morning  of  the  251  h,  it  freshened  into  a  ga!c» 
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which  brought  the  ship  itiider  liie  iiiuin  top-sail  and  stuiiii 
fetay-sails;  and,  at  seven  the  following  morninn;  it  increased  to 
a  gale  of  great  violenr';\  The  indications  of  tlie  l)aroineter  p;e- 
viou.s  to,  and  du:'.iig  this  fjalc,  deserve  to  be  noticed  ;  because  it 
is  only  about  Cape  Farewell,  that,  in  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, tliis  instrument  begins  to  ypeak  a  language  which  has 
ever  been  intelligible,  as  a  weather  glass.  After  this  gale  the 
atmosphere  seemed  to  l)e  quite  cleared,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
week  of  such  remarkably  fine  weather  as  seldom  occurs  at 
this  season  of  tlie  year  ;  they  had  then  a  succession  of  strong 
southerly  winds,  but  were  enabled  to  continue  their  progress 
to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make  Mould  head,  towards  th^ 
north-west  end  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  day  light  on  the  10th 
of  October  ;  and  the  wind  Iwiconiing  more  westerly,  they  round- 
ed north  Ronaldsha  Island  at  noon,  and  then  shaped  a  coursie 
for  ])uchan>ness. 

In  running  down  Davis^  Strait,  as  well  as  in  crowing  the 
Atlantic,  they  saw  on  this  passage  a  good  deal  of  the  ^Vurora- 
IJorealis.  The  most  brilliant  display,  however,  of  this  beauti- 
iul  phenomenon,  which  they  ever  witnessed,  and  which  far 
surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  observed  at  Port  Bowen, 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  September,  in  latitude 
58^"  longitude  44^°  ;  it  first  appeared  in  a  true  eastern  direc- 
tion in  detached  masses  like  luminous  clouds  of  yellow  or 
sulphur  coloured  light.  When  this  appearance  had  continued 
fur  about  an  hour,  it  began,  at  nine  P.  M.,  to  spread  upwards 
and  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  narrow  band  of  light, 
passing  through  the  zenith  and  again  downwards  to  the  west- 
ern horizon.  The  intensity  of  light  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  phenonemon,  which  continued  tliree  quarters  of 
an  hour,  could  scarcely  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  moon,  when 
full. 

As  they  approached  the  Orkneys,  Captain  Parry  demanded 
from  the  officers,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions  from  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  logs,  journals, 
drawings,  and  charts,  which  had  been  made  during  the 
voyage.     After  rounding  the  north-end  of  the  Orkneys,  on  the 
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10th  of  October,  tlicy  were,  on  the  12th,  met  by  a  strong 
southerly  wind,  when  off  Peterhead  ;  Captain  Parry  therefore 
immediately  landed  (for  the  second  time)  at  that  place,  and 
setting  off  without  delay  for  London,  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
on  the  16'th  of  October'l825. 

The  llecla  arrived  at  Shcerness  on  the  20th  of  October, 
where  slie  was  detained  for  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
Captain  Hoppner,  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  being  put 
upon  their  trial  (according  to  the  customary  and  indispensable 
rule  in  such  cases)  for  the  loss  of  the  Fury  ;  when,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  they  received  an  honourable  acquittal.  The 
Hecia  then  proceeded  to  Woolwich  to  be  paid  off. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  eventful  and  interesting 
voyage,  does  equal  credit  to  Captain  Parry's  head  and  heart. 
"  Happy  as  I  should  have  considered  myself  (says  he)  in 
solving  this  question,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion and  conjecture,  happy  shall  I  also  be  if  any  labours  of 
mine,  in  the  humble,  though  it  would  seem  necessary,  office 
of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  contribute  to  the  success  of  some 
more  fortunate  individual  ;  but  most  happy  should  I  again 
be,  to  be  selected  as  that  individual  ;  may  it  still  fall  to 
England's  lot  to  accomplish  this  undertaking,  and  may  she 
ever  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  promote 
with  her  own  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large  I  Such  enter- 
prises, so  disinterested  as  well  as  useful  in  their  object,  do 
honour  to  the  country  which  undertakes  them ;  even  when  they 
fail,  they  cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
liberal  and  cultivated  mind  ;  and  the  page  of  future  history 
will  undoubtedly  record  them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  pow- 
erful, a  virtuous,  and  an  enlightened  nation." 
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NOI'WITHSTANDING  the  failure  of  the  third  attempt 
of  Captain  Parry  which  has  just  been  narrated,  his  ardour 
was  in  nowise  damped  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826", 
lie  addrcsseti  liimself  to  the  Lords  oi'  the  Admiralty,  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  proceeding 
from  Spitzbergen  over  the  ico,  and  through  any  spaces  of 
water  which  might  occur  by  means  of  sledge-boats.  This 
offer  was  backed  by  a  communication  from  the  Royal  Society 
recommending  its  adoption.  In  consequence  an  expedition 
was  ordered  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose,  and  Captain 
Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it.  His  Majesty's 
ship  Hecla,  was  again  pul  into  commission  in  November  18J26, 
and  Captain  Parry  prepared  for  his  departure  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

The  opinion  of  those  navigators  who  had  visited  Spitzber- 
gen and  especially  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Lutwidge, 
the  associate  of  Captain  Phipps  in  the  attempt  made  in  the 
year  IT'Jti,  was,  that  the  ice  to  the  north-east  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continued  plane  of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  to  the 
distance  of  several  leagues.  Captain  Phipp's  observations  are 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Scoresby  junior  says,  that  he  observed 
;\  field  of  ice  in  these  parts,  so  free  from  hummock  or  fissure 
that  a  coach  might  have  been  driven  over  it  in  a  direct  line 
without  danger  or  obstruction  ;  and  in  a  paper  presented  by 
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Iiiu)  to  the  Mcnicrian  Socii'ly  oi'  Kclialxirnli,  he  e»ilar«ri»s  in  liis 
observations  on  the  praciicability  of  the  attempt.  Several 
experienced  masters  of  ves'^elj,  enrraged  in  the  whale  fishery 
also,  whom  Captain  Parry  consulted,  expressed  their  opinions 
as  favourable  to  the  attempt. 

Captain  Franklin  also  had  so  far  adopted  the  opmion  of 
the  possibility  of  travelling  over  the  ice  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  making  the 
attempt,  and  placed  it  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Harrow,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that,  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  c(msultali(ms  which  he  had  with  Captains 
IJuchan  and  IJeechey,  he  had  great  expeclutiun  that  it  might 
be  successful. 

Two  boats  were  now  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
l*arry  after  a  moilel  by  Mr.  Peake,  which  in  several  respects 
resembled  wlmt  art;  called  troop-boats,  having  great  flatness 
of  floor,  and,  witli  the  extreme  breadth  both  fore  and  att, 
alfording  great  rootn  for  stowage  and  of  great  buoyancy, 
twenty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad.  On  the  outside  was  a 
covering  of  Mackintosh's  water-{>ro()f  canvass  coated  with  tar; 
over  this  was  a  plank  of  fir,  then  a  sheet  of  stout  felt,  and 
over  all  an  oak  plank.  The  whole  was  firmly  secured  lo  the 
timbers  by  iron  screws,  and  finished  under  the  direction  of 
iVIr,  hi  ng,  master-shipwright  of  Woolwich  dock.  1'hc  elas- 
ticity of  this  mode  of  constructi(m  was  well  adapted  to  the 
service  for  which  the  boats  were  intended. 

On  the  sides  of  the  kee!  a  strong  rumier  was  fixed,  shod 
with  snjooth  steel  after  the  manner  of  a  sledge,  by  which  the 
))oats  rested  on  the  ice.  Each  boat  haa  also  two  wheels, 
and  a  small  one  abaft,  after  the  manner  of  a  Bath  chair,  hav- 
ing a  swivel  for  steering.  These  latter  however  did  not 
answer  the  intended  purpose  on  trial  and  were  removed.  A 
'*  span  "  of  hide-rope,  was  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
runners,  and  two  strong  ropes  of  horsehair,  for  dragging  the 
boat.  A  broad  leathern  shoulder-Lelt,  wtiich  could  readily 
be  fast(;ned  to  the  drag  ropes,  was  supplied  to  each  individual. 

The  interior  arrangements  consisted  only  of  two  thwarts, 
two  lockers  for  the  iustruiiicnta  and  smaller  stores,  and  a 
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fraiiio  work  along  the  s'ulcs  toatiitaiii  tlu*  h.u^s  of  blsciilt  ami  llie 
spare  clothing  ;  u  bumboo  innst.  niiiotccn  lect  long,  nduck  sail, 
which  served  also  us  an  awning,  a  sprcat,  u  l)oat-luH)k,  fourtoen 
paddles,  and  a  stcer-oar,  completed  the  e({ui[)nientoreacli  ho.it. 

Two  officers,  ten  seamen,  and  two  mariners,  formed  the 
appointment  for  each  boat  ;  ond  it  was  purposed  that  these 
jjoats  should  set  out  from  Spitzbcrgen,  alK)iit  the  Iwgiiuiing  of 
June,  and  to  occupy  that  and  the  two  following  months,  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole  and  in  returning.  They  calculated  on 
being  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  thirteen  miles  a  day. 

'I'he  provisions  were  to  consist  of  biscuits,  beef,  pemmicaii, 
sweetened  cocoa  powder,  and  a  portion  of  rum  concentrated  to 
lifty-five  per  cent,  alxjve  proof,  for  the  sake  of  close  stowage. 

All  things  being  fully  prepared  for  their  departure  the 
fuliv  wingoflTicial  Instructions  were  delivered  to  Captain  Parry. 

Hi/  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kitigdovi  (>/' (ireat  Britain  (uul  Ire- 
landy  Sfc.  , 

Whereas  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Roy nl  Society 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  au  Expedition,  for  the  })ur- 
pose  of  attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  "  cannot  fail  to 
afford  many  valuable  results,  and  settle  important  matters  of 
philosophical  enquiry,""  and  whereas,  conformably  therewith, 
we  have  thought  fit,  from  your  desire  to  be  employed  on  this 
service,  and  your  zeal  and  experience  in  prosecuting  discovci  ies 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  to  intrust  to  your  charge  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Expedition,  and  to  a|)point  you  to  the  comniatul 
of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Hecla  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and 
directed,  so  soon  as  the  said  vessel  shall  in  all  respects  be 
ready  for  sea,  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  Spitzbergen  ;  calling,  h«»wever  at  Hammerfest 
in  Lapland,  if  you  should  thnik  it  expedien-t  to  take  with  you 
from  thence  a  certain  number  of  tame  rein-deer  to  draw  the 
boats  over  the  ice. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  you 
will  fix  upon  some  safe  harbour  or  cove,  in  which  the  Hecla 
niay  be  placed ;   and   having  properly  secured  her,  you  are 
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then  to  proceed  with  \Uv  l)<)ats,  wliose  e(jnij)ments  have,  ntulcr 
your  own  (lirtrlioiis,  been  f'urnisliud  expressly  for  the  service, 
(hrectly  to  the  northward,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  ;  and  having  made  »uch  observations 
!»s  are  specified  in  the  instructions  lor  your  lornier  voyar;es 
in  the  northern  regions,  and  such  as  will  be  pointed  out  to 
you  by  the  council  of  the  Uoyal  Society,  added  to  ihoso 
which  your  own  experience  will  suggest,  you  will  l)e  careful 
to  return  to  Spitzbefgen  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  at  such 
a  period  of  the;  autumn  ns  will  ensure  the  vessel  you  command 
nut  being  frozen  up,  and  thus  obliged  to  winter  there. 

If, -in  proceeding  towards  the  pole,  any  dillicullies  shoukl 
arise  from  the  interventicm  of  high  and  extensive  land,  or 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  continuous  ice,  or  other  ditficultv, 
the  surmounting  of  which  would  evidently  require  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  consume  in  order 
to  secure  your  safe  return,  you  are  in  such  ease,  to  be  careruj 
not  to  risk  your  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  accom- 
pany you  ;  even  though,  by  perseverance,  you  should  be 
satisfied  that  such  difficulty  might  be  overcome,  but  at  tlic 
expence  of  so  much  time  as  might  put  to  hazard  the  certainty 
of  returning  to  the  ship.  You  will  therefore,  in  such  case, 
content  yourself  with  the  best  examination  of  such  land, 
should  any  be  found,  as  time  and  other  circumstances  will 
nllow.  Previous  to  your  departure  from  the  Hecla,  you  arc 
to  direct  Lieutenant  Forstcr  to  proceed,  in  a  boat  filled  lor 
the  purpose,  as  S(M)n  as  the  season  shall  be  fiufticiently  advan- 
ced, to  survey  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Spitzbcrgen, 
and  to  continue  down  the  latter  as  far  as  may  be  practicable ; 
with  instructions  to  him  to  make  observations  on  the  dip, 
variation,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  tempera- 
lure,  the  Barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  such 
other  meteorological  phenomena,  as  he  may  be  enabled  to 
noticr  :  the  extent  of  open  water  ;  the  quantity,  the  position, 
and  nature  of  the  ice  ;  the  depth,  temperature,  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea  ;  and  you  will  also  direct  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  whales  he  may  meet  with,  in  order  that 
an  opinion  may  be  formed,  as  to  the  expediency  and  practicar 
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bility  of  extending  the  wimic  fishery  on  that  coast;  and  yon 
will  give  him  snch  directions  as  to  tiie  time  he  ii»  to  remain  on 
this  survey,  as  will  ensure  his  return  to  the  vessel,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  her  being  shut  up  in  the  ice  for  the  winter. 

While  these  two  operations  are  carrying  on  by  yourself 
and  Lieutenant  Foster,  you  are  to  instruct  the  oflicer  left  in 
the  command  of  the  Hecia,  to  employ  the  oflicers  and  men  re- 
maining on  board,  in  embracing  every  opportunity  of  making 
all  5Uch  observations  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
general  science,  and  collect  and  preserve  all  such  specimens  of 
subjects  of  Natural  History,  whether  animals,  plants  or  mine- 
rals, as  may  be  deemed  new  or  curious. 

When  you  have  chosen  the  situation  in  which  the  ship  is 
to  remain,  and  have  become  acqiminted  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  coast,  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  in- 
structions which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  ollicer  who 
will  remain  in  the  command  of  the  ship,  for  ensuiing  your 
finding  her  on  your  return.,  and  for  facilitating  her  putting 
to  sea  as  soon  as  the  detached  parties  shall  have  rejoined  : 
after  which  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England  ; 
and,  on  your  arrival,  you  are  immediately  to  repair  to  this 
office  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceed- 
ings, taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  several  officers,  petty  officers  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made  ;  which  are 
all  to  be  sealed  up,  and  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may 
think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  24th  of  March,  1827. 
(Signed)  Melville, 

Wm.  Johnstone  Hope, 
g.  cockburn, 
C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  K.  Douglas. 
*     ^si  Bt/ Command  of  their  Lordshipsy 

-  f  (Signed)        J.  W.  Crokee^, 

To  Captain  William  Edward  Pdrry,  Com-  .    ; 

mander  of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Hecla. 
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On  the  4tli  of  April,  18:27,  the  ship's  company  havjnsf 
received  three  months  wages  in  advance,  as  also  their  river 
pay,  the  Hecla  weighed  anchor  and  took  licr  departure  (Vom 
the  Nore.  The  Comet  steauj  l)oat  assisted  them  as  far  as 
Orfordness,  and  then,  having  v  ceived  a  packet  of  letters  and 
tlespatches,  gave  them  three  cheers  and  bade?  them  ftuxnvell. 
"riie  weather  was  remarkably  fine  for  tlie  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  winds  were  so  favourable  that  they  arrived  off  tiie 
island  of  Soroe  on  the  17th,  without  having  made  one  tack 
until  they  entered  the  Fiord  which  forms  the  nortliern  en- 
•  lance.  The  observations  made  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  appear,  says  Captain  Parry,  among  tiie  sim- 
plest, and  yet  the  strongest,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  two 
magnetic  poles  in  the  northern  liemisphere  of  the  earth. 

On  the  l8th  the  wind  became  light  and  variable,  and  they 
wore  occupied  in  beating  up  towards  Hammerfest,  Receiving 
a  pilot  on  board,  after  beating  all  night  against  an  ebb  tide, 
they  reached  their  anchorage  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth.  Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  the  Rus- 
FJan  consul,  the  collector  of  the  rustoms,  and  Mr.  Crowe,  a 
British  merchant,  who  offered  their  services  in  any  way  that 
mif^t  be  desired. 

Tjeutenant  Crozier  was  now  despatched  for  the  rein-deer 
M'liich  were  to  accompany  the  party  in  their  journey  over  the 
ice  ;  and  their  instruments  were  landed,  and  Lieutenant 
Foster  and  Captain  Parry  continued  to  make  observations 
during  the  whole  time  they  remained  at  this  place. 

They  took  in  at  this  place  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  procured 
a  quantity  of  fish  »Md  venison,  and  bought  a  setof  snow  shoes 
iind  practised  the  people  in  the  mode  of  walking  in  them  in 
deep  snow.    '    ^K- '..?'.  j/:  *^ 

'I'he  23rd  being  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty's  birth-day 
was  appointed  to  be  kept,  the  ship  was  dressed  in  colours  and 
a  royal  salute  fired.  On  the  same  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Crozier  returned  from  Alten,  having  procured  eight  rein-deer 
to  be  used 'in  travelhug  over  the  ice,  and  a  supply  of  moss  for 
f^heir  provender.     With  a  collar  of  skin  round  his  neck,  a 
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single  trace  of  skin  between  liis  legs,  and  a  rein  fastened  after 
the  manner  of  a  halter  about  liis  neck,  Uiia  animal  in  perfect- 
Jy  under  the  command  of  the  driver.  When  the  rein  is 
thrown  on  the  offside  of  ihe  animal,  he  starts  at  a  full  trot, 
and  when  the  rein  is  thrown  back  on  the  nearside  it  instantly 
stops  short.  At  first  going  off  they  appear  di-^tressed,  but 
they  soon  recover  themselves  and  then  proceed  « ith  apparent 
case.  The  only  mode  of  provoking  their  speed  is  by  shaking 
the  rein  over  their  back.  They  will  travel  five  or  six  days 
without  food,  and  if  they  can  pick  up  the  snow  as  tiiey  travel 
they  want  no  water. 

On  the  29tli  of  April,  having  received  from  the  gentiemon 
at  Hammerfest  all  the  assistance,  required,  they  weighed 
anchor  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  and  praceeded  on  their  voyage. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  5th  of  May,  when  they 
met  with  the  first  straggling  mass  of  ice  On  the  9th,  they 
were  taken  a-back  by  a  squall  of  wind  from  tlie  northward ;  on 
the  same  day  they  saw  two  whale  ships,  the  Alpheus  and 
the  Active,  both  l»elonging  to  Petei  head,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing several  others  came  in  sight.  From  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
master  of  one  of  then],  they  learned  that  several  of  the  ships 
had  been  in  the  ice  since  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  the 
obstacles  to  the  sailing  to  the  northw-arcl  by  the  state  of  the 
ice,  were  greater  tlian  had  occurred  for  sev^^ral  years. 

On  the  llih,  the  ice  opening  thoy  entered  it  together  with 
all  the  whalers,  and  proceeded  about  fifty  miles  further  to  the 
northward  and  saw  the  land  about  Black  Point,  being  the 
southern  extremity  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  when  they 
were  again  stopped  by  the  close  ice.  On  the  14th  they 
arrived  off  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  prepared  to  land  a  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  other  stores,  intended  to  be  a  supply 
for  the  pai-ty  on  their  return  from  the  northward,  in  case  the 
ship  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  these  parts  and  the 
exploring  party  not  be  able  at  once  to  reach  her.  Their  in- 
tentions however  were  frustrated,  for  a  hard  gale  came  on, 
threatening  every  moment  to  drive  them  from  their  anchorage. 
At  length  the  ship  went  adrift.     The  wind  blew  in  such  tre- 
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iiiendous  gusts  as  almost  to  Jay  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 
'J'he  situation  of  the  ship  was  now  very  precarious,  the  wind 
blowing  with  unabated  violence  and  the  ice  in  a  large  pack 
under  their  lee.  A  tolerably  smooth  and  open  part  being 
noticed  the  ship  was  forced  into  the  pack,  and  after  receiving 
several  severe  blows,  she  was  carried  onwards  under  all  sail 
and  they  got  half  a  mile  within  the  pack.  >         . 

The  wind  being  to  the  southward,  the  ice  drifted  as  far  north 
as  it  could  go,  and  the  ship  drove  with  it  to  the  eastward.  On 
the  16th  the  pack  was  cemented  together  by  the  frost  ;  they 
were  now  in  latitude  80"  4'  13",  and  longitude  12°  35',  and 
felt  themselves  fortunate  in  reaching  the  highest  latitude  to 
which  they  wished  to  take  the  ship  ;  while  they  felt  some 
anxiety  as  to  their  finding  a  secure  harbour  for  the  ship,  on 
their  departure  for  the  north. 

To  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their  probability 
of  procuring  water  without  the  expence  of  fuel,  they  laid  a 
black-painted  canvass  cloth,  and  also  a  piece  of  black  felt, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  snow,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  from  18°  to  23°.  In  two  hours  these  substances 
sunk  half  an  inch  into  the  snow,  but  they  obtained  no  water ; 
they  also  cut  a  block  of  ice  from  a  hummock,  at  about  ten 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  pounding  and  melting  it,  they  found 
it  more  free  from  salt  than  that  which  was  in  their  tanks,  and 
had  been  procured  at  Hammerfest.  As  in  their  journey  over 
the  ice,  they  would  probably  have  to  depend  on  such  a  resource, 
it  was  considered  as  a  satisfactory  result.  ' 

On  the  19th  the  ice  settled  together  and  in-shore,  and  sub- 
jected the  ship  to  such  violent  pressure  as  few  vessels  could 
have  borne,  endangering  the  rudder,  and  not  leaving  room 
any  where  to  drop  the  lead  for  sounding.  On  the  22nd 
Lieutenant  Ftoss  landed  with  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  and, 
on  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach,  they  met  with 
two  graves,  bearing  the  dates  of  1741  and  1762  on  some  of 
the  stones  which  covered  t^icm.  At  this  time  they  had  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  to  any  harbour,  and  the  time 
for  setting  out   on    the  main   object  of  the  expedition  was 
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arrived.  The  ship  seemed  secure  (Vom  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  the  delay  of  a  few  days  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  short  as  it  was,  might  be  of  great  importance.  Under 
ail  circumstances  therefore  it  appea'ed  in  the  judgment  of 
Captain  Parry,  that  he  was  now  placed  in  one  of  those  situa- 
tioQS  in  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  authorised 
him  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  nature  of  the  ice  was 
most  unfavourable,  being  in  loose  pieces  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  square,  and  these  surrounded  by  smaller  pieces 
thrown  up  by  the  recent  pressure  upon  the  edges  of  the 
larger,  forming  an  appearance,  as  the  seamen  called  it,  of  a 
stonemason's  yard.  'I'he  only  inducement  to  proceed  under 
such  appearances,  was  the  certainty  that  floes  and  fields  lay 
beyond  it  and  the  hope  that  they  were  not  faV  distant. 

Under  these  considerations  they  hoisted  out  the  boats  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  having  put  the  things  into  one 
of  them,  endeavoured  to  get  her  a  little  distance  from  the 
ship  ;  but  such  were  the  irregularities  of  the  ice,  that  it  was 
clear  that  without  additional  help  they  would  not  get  on  at  a 
greater  rate  than  a  milt  a  day,  and  in  effectinp  that  distance 
the  boats  would  be  liable  to  great  injury,  by  striking  against 
the  angular  pieces.  Under  all  circumstances  therefore  the 
stores  were  replaced  on  board  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Rons 
was  despatched  to  make  observations.  He  travelled  about 
ten  miles,  and  on  his  return  stated  the  general  appearance  of 
the  ice  to  be  much  of  the  same  kind  as  that  near  the  ship. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  transporting  the  boats  led  Cap- 
tain Parry  to  consider,  whether  he  might  not  more  effectually 
accomplish  his  design  by  taking  only  one  boat,  but  contain- 
ing the  same  complement  of  men.  The  only  objection  seemed 
to  be  that  it  would  occupy  more  time  in  ferrying  over 
pieces  of  water  by  making  two  trips  mstead  of  one  ;  but 
this  objection  appeared  to  be  obviated  by  the  increased 
rate  at  which  they  would  move  when  upon  the  ice,  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  the  case  nine  days  out  of  ten.  In 
that  case  all  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  in  one  boat  ;  but  by 
forming  sledges  of  the  Lapland  snow  shoes,  they  proposed 
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ilrngging  nearly  the  whole  weight,  so  that  the  boat  would  be 
lightened  of  the  cargo,  and  they  l>)Lind  that  a  man  could  drag 
about  throe  hundred  pounds  on  a  sledge,  with  more  ease  than 
he  could  drag  one  hundred  pounds  weight  in  a  boat.  Upon 
these  sledges  half  the  party  alternately  were  to  lodge  each 
night  under  the  lee  of  the  boat  and  to  have  an  awning  stretch- 
ed over  them  like  a  sloped  roof. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  Lieutenants  Foster  and  Crozier,  v  ith 
a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company,  went  with  a  spare  travelling 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  a  quantity  of  provisions 
and  stores  on  Red  Beach,  to  be  left  there  as  a  deposit  in  case 
the  boats  should  return  to  the  eastward.  Their  labour  to 
effect  this  was  very  severe,  and  after  working  fourteen  hours, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  boats,  and  renew  their  at- 
tempts the  succeeding  day,  although  the  distance  was  only 
about  six  miles.  They  had  however  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ing what  could  ho  done  upon  a  regular  and  level  floe,  which 
lay  close  to  the  beach  and  formed  an  opinion  that  they  could 
travel  twenty  miles  a  day  on  ice  of  that  kind. 

7'he  newly  suggested  plan  of  taking  only  one  boat,  non- 
occupied  all  their  attention.  Another  week  was  passing  away 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  the  ship  free  so  as  either  to  proceed 
farther  north  or  get  her  into  an  harbour  ;  and  Captain  Parry, 
after  holding  a  consultation  with  the  officers,  resolved  on  set- 
ting out  ;  at  this  moment  however,  the  ice  around  them, 
which  had  opened  at  regular  hours  with  the  tide,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  set  them  more  rapidly  than  usual  to  tlie 
eastward,  and  caused  them  to  shoal  the  water  in  a  few  hours 
from  fifty-two  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  on  the  following  morning 
to  fourteen  fathoms  and  a  half.  This  new  change  in  their  situa- 
tion required  all  their  attention  ;  for  though  the  ice  occasion- 
ally opened  and  shut  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  ship 
on  the  in-shore  side,  the  ship  herself  was  firmly  imbedded  by 
the  turned  up  masses,  which  pressed  upon  her  ;  and  she 
formed  as  it  were  part  of  a  floe  which  drifted  about  continu- 
ally. Thiv',  circumstance  was  of  little  importance  while  the  ship 
lay  in  sixty  fathoms  of  water,  as  she  was  for  the  first  fourteen 
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(lays  of  their  besetmcnt,  and  also  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  land  ;  but  it  now  became  a  mutter  of  importance  to 
try  whetlier  they  could  liberate  the  ship  from  her  present  im- 
bedded state.  All  bands  were  in  consequence  set  to  work, 
with  handspikes  and  other  tools,  to  break  off  the  different 
masses  by  which  she  was  frozen  in,  and  after  three  days  labo- 
rious efforts  they  accomplished  it,  althouj^h  the  ship  was  even 
then  far  from  being  free,  there  being  masses  of  ice  dmibled 
under  her  which  could  not  be  moved  without  more  space  for 
working. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  ice  about  them  slackened  very  fast, 
and  the  ship  set  rapidly  to  the  eastward.  They  succeedecl  in 
freeing  her,  and  then  laid  out  hawsers  for  moving  her,  should 
she  drive  into  shoal  water.  This  however  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  water  gradually  deepened  to  upwards  of  sixty  fathoms. 

Painful  as  was  the  consideration  that  they  had  been  by 
tiiese  circumstances  prevented  from  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  the  voyage,  the  propriety  of  it  was  manifest.  Had  the  ex- 
ploring party  quitted  the  ship  so  early,  there  would  not  have 
remained  a  sufficiency  of  hands  on  board  the  Hecla  to  have 
insured  her  safety.  In  fact  it  appeared  to  be  a  providential 
circumstance,  that  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  ice  for 
travelling  had  offered  no  encouragement  for  setting  out  be- 
fore the  appointed  time. 

All  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  had  hitherto  rested  -^n  their 
getting  the  ship  to  the  westward  ;  but  the  decided  tendency 
of  the  ice  to  drift  in  a  contrary  direction,  rendered  so  desirable 
an  object  almost  impossible  to  be  effected  in  any  reasonable 
time.  A  constant  darkness,  and  frequently  a  dense  fog  bank 
in  the  horizon,  was  observed  as  the  vessel  continued  to 
drive  to  the  eastward,  which  indicated  open  water  being  in  that 
direction  ;  to  which  quarter  tlieir  attention  was  now  particu- 
larly turned. 

For  the  two  following  days  they  continued  closely  beset, 
hut  still  driving  to  the  eastward,  across  the  mouth  of  Weyde 
Bay.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  they  had  driven  within 
6ve  mile»of  a  pointof  iMnd,  seeming  to  recede  considerably 
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to  the  eastward,  which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  situation  of 
Mupcle  or  Mussell  Bay,  as  laid  down  in  the  charts.  Captain 
Parry,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  shelter  could  be  found 
here  for  the  ship,  as  a  lane  of  water  appeared  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  hauled  a  boat  over  the  ice,  and  then 
rowed  on  shore,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  and  sonit? 
of  the  other  officers,  taking  a  small  store  of  provisions  to  de- 
jmsit  there,  as  a  future  resource  for  their  party,  should  they 
approach  that  part  of  the  coast  oa  their  return. 

They  landed  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Bird  remain- 
ed to  bury  the  provisions,  while  Captain  Parry  and  Lieute- 
nant Foster  walked,  without  delay,  to  the  eastward,  and  on 
ascending  the  point,  found  that  there  was  an  indentation  in 
the  coast  on  the  other  side.  They  now  hurried  on  with  all 
possible  haste  to  examine  the  place  further,  entertaining  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  discovering  something  like  a  harbour 
for  the  ship  ;  but  great  was  their  mortification,  when  after 
three  hours  excessive  walking,  on  arriving  at  its  head,  they 
found  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  open  bay,  entirely  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  all  the  northern  ice,  and  consequently  quite 
unfit  for  the  ship.  ,  ,       , 

The  bay  was  found  to  be  very  small,  being  only  about  two 
miles  in  depth,  and  lying  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Verlegen  Hook,  having  a  beach  composed  of  small  rounded 
stones,  and  covered  with  great  quantities  of  drift-wood.  Some 
of  the  trees  with  their  roots  attached  to  them,  were  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  ih  diameter,  the  smaller  ones  were  very 
abundant,  the  whole  being  of  the  pine  tribe. 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  this  coast,  is  very  rugged  and 
acuminated,  while  that  to  the  eastward  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  being  of  a  more  smooth  and  rounded  outline. 
Large  streams  of  water  were  discovered  rushing  down  the 
sides  of  all  the  hills,  and  large  ponds  of  it  were  seen  in  every 
direction,  even  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  water  was  running  copiously,  almost  at 
midnight,  and  the  Saxijraga  Opposittfolia  was  quite  out  in 
flower,  a  eircumstance  never  before  known  at  such  a  season, 
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not  even  at  Winter  Island,  which  hcs  nearly  fourteen  degrees 
more  southward. 

Several  rein-deer  were  observed*  but  a  small  one  only  was 
killed.  There  was  an  extensive  floe  of"  land-ice,  that  filled 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  but  which  could  easily  have  been 
cut  through,  had  the  place  been  such  as  to  recjuire  it.  The 
vaiiation  of  the  magnetic  needle  observed  upon  the  ice  at 
this  spot  was  18"  10'  30",  westerly. 

A  considerable  space  of  open  water  was  plainly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Verlegen  Mook,  and  the 
party  felt  confident  that  if  they  could  have  placed  the  Hecla 
in  perfect  security,  the  boats  might  be  got  into  this  water, 
which  apparently  led  directly  to  the  northward,  and  thus 
have  reached  the  main  ice  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But 
painful  as  such  a  necessity  was,  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  awaiting  with  inconceivable  anxiety 
home  favourable  chance.  They  returned  to  the  boat,  greatly 
disappointed,  and  reached  the  Hecla  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th. 

The  weather  had  continued  remarkably  fine  during  their 
three  week's  stay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  hours  rain,  they  had 
enjoyed  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  with  scarcely  any  wind,  a 
warm  temperature  in  the  shade,  and  quite  a  scorching  sun. 
Excellent  water  could  be  procured  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  ice  after  the  1st  of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
the  floe  pieces  looked  quite  blue  in  many  parts,  and  every 
where  the  snow  had  become  too  soft  to  bear  a  man's  weight. 

The  ship  had  drifted  more  to  the  eastward,  and  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot  where  they  had  deposited  the  provisions 
on  the  preceding  evening ;  no  ice  remained  between  them 
and  the  land,  except  the  tloc  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
attached  ;  round  which  they  were  obliged  occasionally  to 
warp,  whenever  a  slackening  of  the  ice  permitted,  to  prevent 
their  getting  too  near  the  rocks.  They  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  that  situation  of  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  until 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  a  breeze  which  fortunately  sprung 
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Up  from  llie  sontliward  opcnrd  line  ice  fioin  tlu;  point  of  the 
channel  to  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  which  enabled  thorn  to 
warp  into  clear  water,  and  round  the  point  in  safety  ;  ihcy 
could  make  no  soundings  with  twenty  fathoms,  at  one  third 
of  a  mile  from  a  small  rocky  islet  lying  otV  the  channel. 

The  wind  had  now  driven  the  ice  so  far  ofl'  the  Innd,  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  clear  comDiunication  with  the  open 
water  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  after  a  bcselment  of  twenty-four 
days,  they  obtained  a  liberation  from  their  close  confinement. 
1  his  fortunate  and  long  wished  for  escape,  gave  fresh  ani- 
mation to  the  whole  of  the  party,  and  they  entertained  the  most 
confident  hopes  of  making  the  Flecla  perfectly  secure  in  some 
harbour  previous  to  their  rloparture  in  the  boats,  an  object 
which  appeared  so  desirable,  and  which  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  had  shown  to  be  indi!>;pensably  necessary,  before 
they  could  venture  to  set  out.  They  then  stretched  along 
the  low  point  of  Verlegen  Hook,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  place 
of  security  for  the  ship,  but  found  some  swell  coming  in  from 
Waygatz  Strait,  and  the  winil  blowing  from  the  southward, 
with  heavy  rain,  during  the  night,  they  were  compelled  to  Jay- 
to  till  the  weather  should  become  more  favourable.  The 
wind  and  rain  moderating,  and  finding  a  clear  sea  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.N.E.  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  they 
made  sail  towards  the  Seven  Islands. 

They  discovered  a  house  on  the  h)w  shore  near  Verlegen 
Hook,  apparently  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  some  Russian  settlers.  Asa  proof 
that  the  heavy  or  field-ie^,  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  actually 
home  upon  these  shores,  the  party  found  for  the  first  time, 
heavy  grounded  ice  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
such  as  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  find  u|X)n  all 
shelving  shores  ;  if  otherwise,  traces  would  be  left  of  that 
kind.  With  great  pleasure  they  found  no  other  ice  attached 
to  the  land,  except  large  grounded  masses  that  were  along  tie 
i«hore. 

Discovering  land  to  the  eastward,  they  nauledupforit,  towards 
Brandy  wine  Bay,  with  the  intention  of  examining  that  part  of 
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tlie  coast  for  q  safe  harbour  for  the  ship.  The  "packed"  iee  wu* 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  them,  the  blink  bein^ 
strongly  marked,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  over  the  whole  of 
the  northern  and  western  liorizons.  They  stood  ubout  six  miles 
to  the  eastward  at  tw  o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  struck 
soundings  in  seventeen,  and  immediately  afterwards  In  fifteen  fa- 
thoms ;  upon  this  they  tacked  till  a  boat  could  be  got  a-head  to 
sound,  as  no  land  could  be  seen  within  many  leagues  of  them, 
and  then  kept  to  the  E.N.E.  having  from  ten  to  fourteen 
fathoms  for  several  niiles  in  that  direction.  A  r,uaulity  of 
heavy  ice,  apparently  aground,  was  perceived  to  the  south- 
eastward, lying  around  the  "  Low  Island  "  of  Phipps,  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  but  the  weather  being  thick  and 
hazy,  with  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  they  were  obliged  to  put  the 
ship's  head  to  the  north-west,  and  lie-to  ;  they  drifted  to  the 
northward,  and  soon  dropped  off  into  deep  water.  No  bot- 
tom coidd  be  rea'hed  with  the  hand-leads. 

They  were  now  desirous  to  stand  in  towards  the  eastern 
land,  but  the  weather  continuing  thick,  rendered  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  venture,  till  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  they  made  sail  towards  Brandywinc  Bay  ;  the  wind 
being  then  from  the  W.  S.  W.,  or  nearly  dead  upon  the  shore. 
In  consequence  of  the  weather  clearing  up  soon  after  one  in 
the  afternoon,  the  eastern  land  was  seen,  and  grounded  ice 
was  soon  after  discovered  off  Low  Island.  Walden's  Island 
appeai*ed  plainly  to  their  sight  to  the  north-east.  The  Bay 
was,  apparently,  deeply  indented,  and  seemed  likely  to  afford 
such  nooks  as  they  wanted  ;  and  where  so  large  a  space  of 
open  water,  and  consequently  some  Sea,  had  been  exerting 
its  influence  for  a  considerable  time,  the  most  sanguine  and 
flattering  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  whole  party  of 
having  access  to  the  shores,  sufficiently  near,  at  least,  to 
enable  them  to  saw  into  some  safe  and  desirable  place  of 
shelter.  But  how  great  was  their  surprise  and  mortification, 
when  they  found  that  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  the  islands 
northwards  to  Black  Point,  and  apparently  as  far  as  VValden's 
Island,  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  one  continuous  and  heavy 
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floe  every  where  attached  to  the  shores,  and  to  the  niimherlesi 
grounde  '  zsses  about  the  island,  which  formed  an  eminence 
of  six  ^even  miles  in  width,  in  many  places,  and  nut  less 
thnn  twelve  feet  m  thickness  near  the  margin  ! 

They  stood  in  towards  this  floe,  from  the  north-wesiward, 
but  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty-five  fathoms  of  line. 
They  then  sailed  out  on  the  opposite  tack  for  about  a  mile. 
They  were  now  within  four  or  five  miles  from  the  north-enst- 
ern  part  of  the  island,  when  they  suddenly  struck  &  '•undings 
in  ten  fathoms,  and  which,  before  they  had  time  to  get  the 
ship's  head  round,  they  found  hnd  decreased  to  seven  fathoms. 
A  boat  was  immediately  lowered,  and  Captain  Parry,  on 
sounding,  found  that  some  heavy  masses  of  ice,  lying  near 
the  ship,  and  close  off^  the  margin  of  the  floe,  were  aground 
in  six  fathoms  ;  this  appeared  to  be  a  bank  lying  by  itself  at 
that  distance,  upon  which,  probably,  there  was  less  water  to 
be  found  as  the  floe  prevented  their  sounding,  more  to  the 
eastward  about  the  shoalcst  part. 

The  prospect  from  the  mast-head  at  this  time  threw  a  damp 
over  every  sanguine  expectation  that  had  been  entertained,  of 
their  being  soon  enabled  to  place  the  Hecla  in  perfect  security, 
and  willingly  would  Captain  Parry  at  that  period  have  per- 
suaded himself  if  possible,  that  he  would  be  justified  in 
quitting  her  at  sea  ;  but  such,  however,  was  the  nature  of 
the  navigation,  as  regarded  the  combined  difliculties  that 
might  arise  from  ice  and  a  large  extent  of  shoal  and  unsurvey- 
ed  ground)  that  even  with  a  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men  on  board,  all  their  strength  and  exertions  would  scarce- 
ly have  sufficed,  in  a  single  gale  of  wind,  to  have  kept  the 
ship  tolerably  secure.  The  conclusion  which  they  drew  was, 
that  thus  to  have  left  the  ship,  vi^ould  have  been  to  expose 
her  to  imminent  peril,  rendering  it  impossible  to  conjecture 
where  they  would  find  her  on  their  return. 

They  now  stood  to  the  north-west  to  gain  an  offing  ;  the 
wind  having  freshened  up  from  the  S.W.  by  W.,  which   they 
expected  would  have  brought  the  drift  ice  from  the  "  pack  * 
upon   the  land,  but  after  having  sailed  eighteen  miles,  they 
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came  to  a  quantity  of  ice  that  was  streaming  oft'  from  the 
margin.  They  tacked  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  that 
the  estimated  latitude,  by  tlieir  run  from  Low  Ishuid,  was 
80"  36'.  No  obstruction  wliatever  appeared  at  that  time  to 
llie  north  and  north-west  of  them,  and  in  all  probability, 
they  might  have  run  to  80:]"  had  there  been  any  object  in 
their  so  doing. 

They  then  determined  on  taking  advantage  of  the  westerly 
wind,  and  of  the  lee  afforded  them  hy  the  ice,  and  to  stand  back 
to  the  southward  towards  Waygatz  Strair,  where  a  dark  |)ur- 
ple  sky  appeared,  which  they  thought  indicated  clear  water, 
and  where,  from  the  clearness  of  the  shores  about  V^erlegeii 
Hook,  they  entertained  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  have 
access  to  the  land  near  some  harbour  ;  they  kept  in  that  di- 
rection during  the  night,  but  found  the  ice  to  be  drifting  very 
fast  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  windward  of  the  shoal  ground,  off'  the  west  end 
of  Low  Island,  the  ice  having  approached  so  near  to  it, 
thougb  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  that  time,  none  could  be 
seen  from  the  ship's  deck,  in  a  more  westerly  direction ;  when 
they  had  proceeded  further  to  the  southvirard,  they  found 
that  the  same  effect  had  been  produced  in  a  much  more  sur- 
prising degree  under  all  the  lands  about  the  entrance  of  Way- 
gatz Strait,  and  towards  Verlegen  Hook  ;  thus  they  found  it 
impossible  to  have  reached  any  of  the  shores  that  appeared 
in  sight  from  their  mast-head ;  baffled  in  their  intentions  they 
again  pushed  back  to  the  northward,  there  being  every  pro- 
bability, should  the  westerly  wind  continue,  of  their  having 
no  space  in  which  they  could  keep  under  way,  preferring  to 
be  beset  in  a  high  latitude,  if  they  should  be  beset  at  all.  In 
the  course  of  the  12th,  the  wind  had  shifted  so  far  to  llie 
northward,  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  main 
ice,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  examine  about  VValden  Island  ; 
though  they  entertained  little  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  on 
so  small  a  spot  of  land,  for  there  was  every  probability,  should 
they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  harbour,   that  this  island 
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would  form  one  of  the  statioiiH  to  wliidi  |)iovi««oii«  ami  lnfor- 
iiintion  could  he  carried,  as  an  assistaitct-  to  ihcir  putty  vn 
their  return  from  the  northward. 

Alter  they  had  heaten  through  much  ice,  of  the  drift  or 
broken  kind,  that  had  collected  together  for  the  last  two  days, 
they  at  length  got  into  an  open  space  of  water  in-shore,  ahout 
bix  miles  to  the  northward  of  Low  Island,  and  on  the  morn, 
ing  of  the  13th,  they  stretched  in  towards  Waldun  Island, 
around  which  they  found,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  ice, 
which  entirely  enveloped  the  inner  or  eastern  end  of  the  inland. 
They  had  scarcely  seen  the  blue  sky,  ever  since  they  had 
got  into  open  water,  and  had  experienced  fog,  sleet,  or  snow 
during  almost  all  that  time.  'J'hey  were  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  position  of  the  main  ice,  while  the  nature  of  that  throuj>h 
which  they  had  hcen  sailin^r  for  so  many  miles,  was  very  un- 
iavourable  to  the  progress  of  boats  over  it,  wlnnever  it  should 
bt  come  packed. 

On  the  IClh  of  June,  Walden  Island  being  clear  of  the 
loose  ice,  they  sailed  towards  it,  and  when  within  two  miles 
observed  that  about  half  that  space  was  occupied  by  laud  ice; 
however,  being  desirous  of  a  better  view  than  the  crow's-ne.it 
afforded,  and  also  of  depositing  a  supply  of  provisions,  Capluin 
Tarry  and  Lieutenant  Foster  landed  upon  the  ice,  and  walked 
over  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  high  and  rugged  hum- 
mocks to  the  shore.  Ascending  about  three  hundred  feet, 
they  had  a  view  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  of  land  beyond 
them  far  to  the  eastward,  and  here  the  whole  sea  was  covered 
with  one  unbroken  land-floe  attached  to  all  the  shores,  ex- 
tending each  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  re  \ch.  This  pros- 
pect destroyed  every  hope  of  finding  a  harbour  among  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  therefore  after  depositing  the  provisions 
which  were  to  be  left  here  for  a  supply  to  the  boats  on  their 
return,  they  returned  to  the  ship. 

Observing  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  northward, 
they  now  stood   for  Little  Table  Island,  hoping  that  the  rock 
oif  its  northern  end  might  afford  shelter  for  the  ship.     Lieu 
tenant   Ross  was  sent  on  shore,   but  could  find  no  place  of 
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dhfltor,  aiui  having  iL-poHiU'd  anolliLT  small  store  of  provisions, 
relurnc'd.  Iliis  was  tlii*  only  itilanil  rt^uiid  wliicli  u  ship  ni 
tins  time  might  sail,  all  tiie  others  being  cncioaed  by  barriers 
of  ice. 

The  17tij  of  June  had  now  arrived  and  no  prospect  ap|>enr- 
ed  of  getting  tlie  Ilecla  into  liarbour  ;  and  every  day's  expeii- 
enre  shewed  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  ;ashnes8,  to 
aiit'inpt  to  quit  her  in  her  present  situation,  which,  even  with 
all  her  officers  and  men,  was  one  of  great  precariousness. 
Cuptuin  Parry  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  oflicially 
nn  his  officers  for  their  opinion,  which  he  found  to  agree  en- 
tirely with  his  own. 

On  the  evening  of  ♦ho  I81I1  of  June,  while  standing-i-i  (or 
the  high  land  to  the  ea.stwiird  of  Verlegen  Iltiok,  thry  per- 
ceived from  the  crow's-nest,  a  low  point  which  might  uossibly 
afford  some  shelter  for  the  ship  ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  Captain  Parry  proceed- 
ed to  examine  it.  They  found  it  to  be  a  considerable  bay, 
affording  excellent  land-locked  anchorage,  and  suflieiently 
clear  of  ice  to  permit  the  ship  to  enter.  Having  sounded  the 
entrance  to  bring  her  in,  the  main  object  of  their  enterprise 
now  appeared  within  their  grasp  and  all  felt  stimulated  10  new 
exertions.  The  ship  was  towed  and  warped  in  with  great 
alacrity,  and  on  the  fZOth  they  dro)iped  anchor  in  ITecIa  Cove, 
in  thirteen  fail^oms,  and  made  last  to  the  land-ice,  which 
still  filled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  After  resting  a  few 
lionrs  they  proceeded  to  saw  a  canal  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
kiiglh,  through  which  the  shij)  was  removed  into  a  better 
situation  and  properly  secured.  On  the  following  morning, 
they  hauled  the  launch  up  on  the  beach,  and  Captain  Parry 
ordered  such  stores  and  provisions  to  be  landed  as  would 
render  the  party  who  were  now  to  leave  the  ship  and  proceed 
in  the  boats,  sufficient  resources,  if  on  their  return  they  should 
find  the  ship  driven  to  sea  by  the  ice.  Lieutenant  Poster, 
up>n  whom  the  command  of  the  Hecla  would  now  devolve, 
was  directed  to  send  notice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to 
the  various  stations  where  provisions  were  deposited,  staling 
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the skuation  of  the  ship  and  any  other  inFormation  which 
might  be  useful  for  Captain  Parry's  guidance,  on  returning 
from  the  nortli. 

Every  thing  being  now  completed,  Captain  Parry  and  liis 
party  left  the  ship  with  the  two  boats,  which  they  named  tlie 
Enterprise,  and  the  Endeavour.  Mr.  Beverly  was  attached 
to  the  boat  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Parry  and  Lieute- 
nant Ross,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bird,  was  attached  to  the 
other.  Lieutenant  Crozier  accompanied  them  in  one  of  the 
sliip's  cutters,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  of  the  weight 
as  far  as  Walden  Island,  together  with  a  store  of  provisions 
to  be  deposited  on  Low  Island,  as  an  intermediate  station  be- 
tween Walden  Island  and  the  ship.  As  it  would  be  necessary 
not  to  prolong  their  return  beyond  the  end  of  August,  they 
took  only  seventy-one  days  provisions,  which,  including  the 
boats,  and  every  other  article,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  a  man  ;  and  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ice 
rendered  it  improbable  that  either  the  rein-deer,  or  the  snow- 
shoes  would  prove  of  any  service,  they  gave  up  the  idea  of 
taking  them,  and  constructed  out  of  the  snow-shoes  four  ex- 
cellent sledges  for  dragging  a  part  of  their  baggage  over  the 
ice;  and  these  proved  of  invaluable  seivice  to  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  things  just  mentioned  would  only  have  been  ?n 
incumbrance. 

Having  received  the  usual  salutation  of  three  cheers,  from 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  they  paddled  through  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  ice  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  then  steered 
for  the  western  part  of  Low  Island,  which  they  reached  at 
half-past  two  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

On  the  following  day,  having  deposited  the  provisions 
which  were  to  be  left  here,  they  set  off  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  paddling  watch  and  watch,  to  give  the  people  a  little 
rest.  The  weather  was  quite  calm,  a  good  deal  of  ice  was  scon 
about  the  island,  and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  they  were  obliged 
to  grope  their  way  for  several  hours  to  get  clear  of  it.  They 
saw  a  great  number  of  walrusses  lying  in  herds  upon  the  ice, 
and  on  observing  the  boats,  they  plunged  into  the  water 
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to  follow  them.  The  sound  which  they  utter  is  something 
between  bellowing  and  very  loud  snorting,  which  tc>gether 
with  their  grim,  bearded  countenances,  made  them  appear 
rather  formidable  enemies  to  contend  with,  but  as  they  never 
make  the  first  attack,  the  party  deemed  it  advisable  not  to 
molest  them,  for  they  would  soon  have  destroyed  the  boats,  if 
one  of  them  had  been  wounded. 

After  they  had  rested  a  few  hours,  and  removed  the  pro- 
visions and  other  articles  from  Lieutenant  Crozier's  boat,  they 
parted  with  him  and  set  off  for  Little  Table  Island  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  ;  as  they  antici- 
pated finding  much  open  water  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the 
autumn.  Captain  Parry  sent  directions  to  Lieutenant  Foster, 
to  deposit  a  spare  boat  at  Walden  Island  in  time  for  his 
return,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  make  them 
require  it. 

They  found  that  the  land-ice  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Seven  Islands  ;  along  the  margin  of  which  they  rowed  a  part 
of  their  way  to  Little  Table  Island,  where  they  arrived  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  examined  and  re-secured  the  pro- 
visions that  had  been  left  on  shore,  having  found  that  their 
depot  had  been  disturbed  by  the  bears.  The  weather  at  this 
time  being  calm  and  clear,  and  the  prospect  to  the  northward 
very  favourable,  and  very  little  loose  ice  to  be  seen,  they  took 
their  final  leave,  at  half-past  ten,  of  the  Spitzbergen  shores, 
as  they  hoped,  for  at  least  two  months.  They  steered  due 
north,  and  made  very  good  progress. 

As  their  plan  of  travelling  was  nearly  the  same  throughout 
this  excursion  after  they  entered  upon  the  ice,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  some  account  of  their  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  their  intention  to  travel  wholly  by  night, 
and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being  constant  day-light  in  those 
regions  during  the  summer  season.  The  advantages  of  that 
plan,  which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  circumstances,  con- 
sisted first,  in  their  avoiding  the  intense  and  oppressive  glare 
from  the  snow  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  altitude, 
so  as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  painful  inflammation  in 
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the  eyes,  called  "  snow-blindness,"  which  is  common  in  all 
snowy  countries.  They  also  thus  enjoyed  a  greater  warmth 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying 
their  clothes  ;  besides  which,  they  derived  a  great  advantage 
from  the  snow  being  harder  at  night,  which  rendered  it  better 
for  travelling.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  that  plan 
was,  that  the  fogs  were  somewhat  more  frequent,  and  more  thick 
by  night  than  by  day  ;  in  other  respects,  the  temperature 
underwent  but  little  variation  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Their  travelling  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  so  completely 
inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  reality.  Even  Captain 
Parry  himself,  and  the  officers,  v^'ho  were  all  furnished  with 
pocket  chronometers,  could  not  always  bear  in  mind  at  what 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  had  arrived  ;  and  several 
of  the  men  positively  declared  that  they  never  knew  night 
from  day  during  the  whole  excursion. 

They  rose  in  the  evening,  and  always  commenced  their 
day  with  prayers  ;  after  which  they  took  off  their  fur  sleep- 
ing-dresses, and  put  on  those  for  travelling  ;  the  former  being 
made  of  camblct  lined  with  racoon  skins,  and  the  latter  of 
strong  blue  box-cloth.  They  always  put  on  the  same  stock- 
ings and  boots  for  travelling  in  ;  whether  they  had  become 
dry  during  the  day  or  not  ;  but  it  mostly  happened  that  they 
were  either  wet  or  hard  frozen.  But  that  indeed  was  of  no 
consequence,  beyond  the  discomfort  of  first  putting  them  on, 
as  they  vvcre  sure  to  get  thoroughly  wet  soon  after  commenc- 
ing their  journey  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of 
vital  importance  for  them  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in. 
After  they  were  "rigged"  for  travelling,  and  breakfasted 
upon  warm  cocoa  and  biscuit,  they  stowed  the  things  in  the 
boats  and  on  the  sledges,  to  secure  them  from  the  wet,  and 
then  set  off  for  their  day's  journey.  They  usually  travelled 
for  about  five  hours,  then  stopped  an  hour  or  two  to  dinr, 
and  again  travelled  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hours,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  after  which,  they  halted  for  the  night, 
as  they  called  it,  though  it  wa»  usually  earlv  in  the  morning. 
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and  hauled  their  boats  upon  tlie  largtst  surface  of  ice,  which 
happened  to  be  near  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  niasses,  and  also 
to  prevent  drift  as  much  as  possible.  They  then  placed  the 
boats  alongside  of  eacli  other,  with  their  sterns  to  tlie  wind, 
and  the  snow  or  wet  was  cleared  out  of  them,  and  the  sails, 
snp})orted  by  the  bamboo  masts  and  three  paddles,  placed 
over  them  as  awnings,  an  entrance  being  left  at  the  bow. 
The  men  then  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots,  after  which 
they  set  about  the  iieceasary  repairs  of  the  boats,  sledges,  or 
clothes;  and,  after  having  served  up  the  provisions  for  the 
succeeding  day,  they  went  to  supper.  Most  of  the  officers  and 
men  then  smoked  their  pipes,  which  served  to  dry  the  boats 
and  awnings  very  much.  'I  his  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  their  only  time  of  enjoyment ;  the  men  told  their  stories, 
and  •*  fought  all  their  battles  o'er  again,"  and  the  labours  of 
the  day,  unsuccessful  a,s  they  had  often  been,  were  forgotten. 
A  regular  watch  was  set  during  their  resting-ti:ne,  to  look  out 
for  bears,  or  for  the  ice  breaking  up,  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
the  drying  of  the  clothes,  each  man  alternately  taking  the 
duty  for  one  hour.  They  then  concluded  the  day  with 
prayers  ;  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  their  fur  dresses,  with  a 
degree  of  comfort  which  few  persons  woidd  imagine  possible, 
under  such  circumstances.  After  they  had  slept  seven  hours, 
the  man  appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa  roused  them,  when  it  was 
ready,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  and  they  then  commenced 
their  day  \n  the  manner  before  described. 

The  allowance  of  provisions  for  each  man  per  day  was  as 
follows  : — 

Biscuit   10  ounces* 

Pemraican 9        " 

Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder        1        "      to  make  one  pint. 

Rum 1  gill. 

Tobacco    • . . .     3  ounces  per  week. 

Their  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two 
pints  formed  their  daily  allowance.  They  cooked  their  cocoa 
in  an  iron  boiler  over  a  shallow  iron  lan)p,  with  seven  wicks. 
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One  pint  of  tlie  spirits  of  wine  was  found  sufficient  for  pre- 
paring tlieir  breakfasts,  that  is,  for  heating  twenty-eight  pints 
of  water.     When  the  weather  was  calm  and  fair,  this  quantity 
of  fuel  brought  it  to  the  boiling  point  in   about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.      This  made  a  very   comfortable   meal  to  per- 
sons situated  as  they  were.     Such,  with  very  little  variation, 
was  their  regular  routine  during  the  whole  of  their  excursion. 
On   Sunday,  the  24th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  they  set  off 
on  their  first  journey  over  the  ice.      They  found  it  very  slow 
and   laborious  travelling  ;  the  pieces  of  ice,  being  of  small 
extent  and  very  rugged,  obliged  them  to  make  three  journies, 
and  sometimes  four,  with  the  boats  and  baggage,  and  to  launch 
several  times  across  narrow  pools  of  water  :  every  individual 
however  exerted  himself  to  the  very  utmost,  with  the  hope  of 
sooner  reaching  the  main  or  field  ice.     They  stopped  to  dine 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  having  made  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  nothing  ;  after  which  they  again  set 
forward,  and  proceeded  till  eleven,  when  they  halted  to  rest. 

They  set  out  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  ;  but  found 
their  way  to  lie  over  nothing  but  small  loose  rugged  masses 
of  ice,  separated  by  little  pools  of  water,  which  obliged  them 
constantly  to  launch  and  haul  up  the  boats,  each  of  which 
operations  required  them  to  be  unloaded  and  occupied  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  rained 
very  hard,  which  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
awnings.  But  the  weather  improving  at  six,  they  again 
moved  forward,  and  travelled  till  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when 
they  hauled  up  the  boats  upon  the  only  large  floe  piece  that 
appeared  in  sight 

They  pursued  their  journey  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
but  the  weather  being  very  thick,  and  the  ice  much  in  mo- 
tion, made  it  very  dangerous  to  cross  with  loaded  boats  ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  margin  of  the  floe-piece  on  which 
they  had  slept,  seeing  no  road  by  which  they  could  proceed 
with  safety,  they  preferred  remaining  where  they  were,  to  the 
risk  of  being  driven  back  to  the  southward,  on  one  of  the 
smaller  masses.     They  therefore  halted  at  midnight,  having 
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waded  three  quarters  of  a  nr.i'e  through  water,  from  two  to  five 
inches  deep  upon  the  ice. 

On  the  28th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came 
to  a  floe,  covered  with  high  and  rugged  hummocks,  which 
opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  progress.  These  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  successive  tiers,  so  that  they  had  no  sooner 
crossed  one  line  of  hummocks,  than  another  presented  itself. 
Over  these  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  hauled  the 
boats,  and  the  weather  becoming  thick,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
seeing  across  the  succeeding  tier,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
linquish their  further  efforts.  In  some  cases  the  boats  were 
carried  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  in  one  instance 
James  Parker  (one  of  the  seamen)  received  a  severe  contusion 
on  his  back,  by  the  boat  falling  upon  him  from  a  hummock. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boats 
received  many  heavy  blows,  the  nautic;/  and  astronomical 
instruments  were  so  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform  in  the 
after  locker,  on  strong  springs  of  whalebone,  that  all  of  them 
escaped  being  injured. 

They  proceeded  onwards  under  similar  circumstances  to  the 
Ist.  of  July,  when  on  observation  they  found  their  latitude  to 
be  81"  30'  41".  After  crossing  several  pieces  of  ice,  they  got 
into  a  good  "  lead"  of  water,  four  or  live  miles  in  length  ; 
two  or  three  of  which  occurred  under  the  lee  of  a  floe,  being 
the  second  they  had  seen  that  deserved  the  name.  They 
then  passed  over  four  or  five  small  floes,  and  crossed  the 
pools  of  water  that  lay  between  them.  The  ice  was  less 
broken  up,  and  tolerably  level  ;  but  they  found  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  of  soft  snow  upon  it  in  every  part,  which  ren- 
dered their  travelling  very  fatiguing,  and  obliged  them  to 
make  two,  and  sometimes  three,  journies  with  their  loads, 
'i  hey  at  length  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  the 
boats  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  by  putting  the  bread- 
hags  upon  the  sledges,  on  account  of  the  "  runners'"  of  the  boals 
sinking  so  tnucli  deeper  into  the  snow  ;  but  the  bread  ran  a 
great  risk  of  being  wetted  by  this  plan. 

Captain   Parry  and  Lieutenant  Ross  generally  went  a-head 
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as  soon  as  they  landed  on  a  floe  piece,  to  select  the  easit-«l 
road;  Messrs  Hevurly  and  IVird  following  them  with  the 
.sledges  ;  by  which  means  the  snow  was  much  trodden  down, 
and  the  road  thus  greatly  improved  for  the  boats.  As  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  floe,  or  come  to  any  difficult 
})lacc,  they  mounted  one  of  the  highest  hummocks  of  ice 
nearest  to  them,  (many  of  which  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  view  ^  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  dreariness  which 
such  a  view  presented  to  them.  They  had  nothing  but  ice 
and  sky  for  their  eyes  to  rest  upon  ;  and  even  the  latter  was 
often  secluded  from  their  view  by  dense  and  dismal  fogs.  For 
v/ant  of  variety,  the  most  trifling  circumstances  engaged  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  their  attention  ;  as  a  passing  gull, 
a  mass  of  ice  of  unusual  form,  and  other  trifling  occurrences, 
which,  at  other  times,  they  would  have  regarded  as  insignifi- 
cant, became  objects  which  their  situation  and  circumstances 
magnified  into  ridiculous  importance.  It  \\as  cheering  for  them 
to  turn  from  such  scenes  of  inanimate  desolation,  to  their  two 
little  boats  in  the  distance,  to  see  the  moving  figures  of  the  men 
winding  with  their  sledges  among  the  hummocks,  and  again 
to  hear  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking  through  the 
stillness  of  the  icy  wilderness.  In  some  cases,  Captain  Parry 
and  Lieutenant  Ross  took  separate  routes  to  try  the  ground, 
which  kept  them  almost  continually  floundering  among  deep 
snow  and  water.  They  then  brought  the  sledges  up  as  far  as 
had  been  explored,  and  returned  for  the  boats  ;  each  boat's 
crew,  when  the  road  was  tolerable,  dragged  their  own,  and 
the  officers  took  an  equal  share  of  the  labour  with  the  men. 
They  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  nine  miles  out 
of  every  ten  that  they  travelled  over  the  ice  ;  for  they  seldom 
met  with  a  surface  that  was  sufliciently  hard  and  level  to 
drag  all  their  loads  at  one  journey,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, during  the  first  fortnight  they  had  to  make  three 
journies  which  thtir  boats  and  baggage  ;  that  is,  to  traverse 
the  same  road  five  times  over. 

Thev  halted  at  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  after  having  Iravcr- 
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scd  from  ten  to  eleven  miles,  and  made  good  seven  and  a  halt* 
in  a  N.  by  W.  direction.  They  again  set  forward  at  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  but  the  sun  being  oppressively  warm, 
together  with  the  glare  from  the  snow,  produced  «o  painful 
a  sensation  in  most  of  their  eyes,  as  obliged  them  to  halt 
shortly  after  to  avoid  being  blinded.  The  men  took  advan- 
tage of  this  warm  weather  to  wash  themselves,  and  to  mend  and 
dry  their  clothes  ;  and  then  set  out  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  They  found  the  snow  so  soft  as  to  take  them  up 
to  their  knees  at  almost  every  other  step,  and  frequently  still 
deeper  ;  so  that  they  were  often  five  minutes  together  in 
moving  a  single  boat,  with  all  their  united  strength.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  proceed  under  such  circumstances,  they 
determined,  by  degrees,  to  fall  into  their  night-travelling 
again,  from  which  they  had  insensibly  deviated.  They 
halted  at  half-past  five,  the  weather  being  clear  and  warm,  and 
ninny  of  the  people's  eyes  were  begmning  to  fail  them.  They 
did  not  set  out  again  till  after  midmight,  as  they  thought  the 
snow  would  require  some  time  to  harden  after  so  warm  a  day  ; 
but,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  found  the  snow  stiil 
to  be  very  soft,  which  rendered  their  travelling  very  fatiguing. 
They  at  first  lost  their  way  across  a  number  of  siiiall  loose 
pieces,  most  of  which  were  from  five  to  twenty  yards  apart, 
and  just  sufliciently  separated  to  give  them  all  the  labour  of 
launching  and  hauhng  up  the  boats,  without  the  advantage 
of  their  making  any  progress  by  water  ;  while  they  crossed, 
in  other  instances,  from  mass  to  mass,  by  laying  the  boats 
over  as  bridges,  by  which  the  men  and  the  baggage  passed. 
By  these  means  they  reached  a  floe,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
in  a  northern  direction  ;  but  the  labour  that  was  required  to 
traverse  it  was  very  great.  They  tbund  the  average  depth 
of  snow  upon  the  level  parts  to  be  about  five  inches,  under 
which  lay  water  four  or  five  inches  deep  ;  but,  the  moment 
that  they  approached  a  hummock,  the  depth  to  which  they 
sank  increased  to  three  or  four  feet,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  at  times,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  fooling  for  one 
leg  before  they  were  enabled  to  extricate  the  other.     'I'he 
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pools  of  fresh  water  had  now  become  very  large,  some  of 
them  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  depth  above 
their  knees,  which  prevented  them  from  taking  the  sledges, 
for  fear  of  wetting  the  provisions  ;  but  they  preferred  tran- 
sporting the  boats  across  them,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
cold  of  the  snow  water,  as  the  bottom  was  harder  for  the 
*'  runners"  to  slide  upon.  In  one  instance,  thev  were  two 
hours  proceeding  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  on  this 
kind  of  road. 

They  halted  at  half- past  six  in  the  morning  to  dine  ;  and 
after  they  had  emptied  their  boots  and  wrung  their  stockings, 
which,  to  them,  was  like  putting  on  dry  ones,  they  set  out, 
and  at  length  got  into  a  **  lane  "  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  They  halted  for  the 
night,  almost  exhausted  with  their  laborious  day's  work,  at 
half  an  hour  before  midnight,  having  made  a  distance  good 
to  the  northward  not  exceeding  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 
They  allowed  themselves  this  night  a  hot  supper,  consisting 
of  a  pint  of  soup  per  man,  made  of  an  ounce  of  pemmican 
each,  and  eight  or  ten  birds  which  they  had  killed  ;  and 
which  afforded  them  a  luxury,  which  none,  but  those  who 
have  been  placed  in  similar  situations,  can  duly  appreciate. 

They  rose  and  breakfasted  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
but  the  weather  had  gradually  become  so  inclement  and  thick, 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  seen  their 
way,  or  have  avoided  getting  wet  through,  if  they  had  moved ; 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  remain  under  cover  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  having  soon  after  changed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  the  wind  being  increased  to  afresh  gale,  they 
were  unavoidably  detained  till  half  past  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  4th,  when  they  found,  on  setting  out,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  loose  drift  ice  for  them  to  haul  over  ;  nor  could 
they  discover,  from  the  highest  hummock,  a  single  floe,  much 
less  a  field,  towards  which  to  direct  their  course.  They 
crossed  two  or  three  small  floe-pieces,  all  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  upon  which  they  found  hummocks  occur* 
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ring  ridge  after  ridge,  with  only  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  level 
ice  between  them  :  they  also  found  that  the  rain  hatl  pro- 
duced a  greater  effect  than  the  sun,  in  softening  the  snow. 
Captain  Parry  and  Lieutenant  Ross,  when  performing  their 
pioneering  duty,  were  frequently  so  beset  by  the  snow,  that 
sometimes  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  extricate  their  legs, 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  quietly  down  for  a  short  time  to  rest 
themselves,  previous  to  making  another  attempt  ;  and  the 
men,  in  dragging  the  sledges,  were  often  under  the  necessity 
of  crawling  upon  all-fours,  to  make  any  progress  at  all. 
Snow-shoes  would  have  been  rather  an  incumbrance  than  of 
service  to  them,  as  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  so  irregular. 
Lapland  shoes,  or  Kamoogas,  had  been  hitherto  used  by 
them  for  walking  in,  which  were  found  to  be  excellent  for 
dry  snow  ;  but  there  being  so  much  water  upon  the  ice,  they 
now  substituted  the  Esquimaux  boots,  which  had  been  made 
in  Greenland  (and  obtained  from  thence,  through  the  kind 
means  of  Lieutenant  Holboll,  of  the  Danish  navy,)  expressly 
for  their  use,  and  vihich  they  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
others  for  this  kind  of  travelling.  Just  before  they  halted, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  ice  at  the  margin 
of  the  floe  broke,  while  the  men  were  landing  the  provisions 
out  of  the  boats  ;  and  a  bag  of  cocoa  narrowly  escaped  being 
lost,  which  fell  overboard,  but  fortunately  rested  on  a  tongue 
of  ice  ;  the  cocoa  however  did  not  suffer  the  slightest 
injury,  as  the  bag  was  made  of  Mackintosh's  waterproof 
canvass,  which  invaluable  manufacture  consists  in  applying  a 
solution  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc,  between  two  parts  of 
canvass,  which  renders  it  both  durable  and  water-tight. 

They  rose  at  five  oY'lock  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  land 
appeared  in  sight,  from  the  highest  hummocks,  and  nothing 
but  brok*  n  loose  ice  could  be  seen  in  any  direction.  They 
hauled  across  several  pieces,  which  were  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  boats,  but  in  such  cases  they  used  the  precau- 
tion of  dividing  their  baggage,  that  they  might  not,  in  case 
the  ice  should  break  or  turn  over,  lose  all  at  once.  As  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  found  the  ice  to  be  much  more  broken 
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than  it  was  since  they  had  first  entered  the  •'pack."  Tlie  labour 
that  was  required  to  drag  the  boats  over  the  hiimmnckH,  ai)d 
from  one  mass  to  another,  was  so  great,  that  tliey  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  what  seamen  call  a  "  bowiinc-haul""  for 
many  minutes  together  ;  which  so  exhausted  the  men,  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  sit  down  and  take  breath.  They 
stopped  at  midnight  to  dine,  and  obtained  the  meridian  altitude, 
and  then  passed  over  a  floe  ftdl  of  hummocks,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  but  any  kind  of  floe  was  of  great  relief  to 
them  after  the  constant  difficulty  they  had  experienced  in 
passing  over  loose  ice.  I'hey  had  not  for  several  days  obser- 
ved any  ice  covered  with  mud  or  soil,  called  by  the  sailors 
"dirty  ice,"  which  tlioy  had  frequently  met  with  during  the 
first  week  after  they  had  left  the  open  water.  'I'hey  often 
noticed  parts  of  the  ice,  which,  at  a  distance,  appeared  of  an 
iron-rust  colour  ;  but  on  coming  near  it,  and  taking  up  some 
in  their  hands,  they  could  detect  nothing  with  the  magnifying 
glass. 

They  had  now  several  hours  of  very  beautiful  weather;  but 
a  thick  fog,  which  came  on  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
obliged  them  to  halt  at  five  o'clock,  having  got  to  the  end  of 
a  floe,  and  only  made  good  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north- 
ward. The  men  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  an  extra  ounce  of 
bread  and  one  of  pennnican  were  served  for  their  supper  ;  an 
addition  to  the  original  allowance  which  was  frequently 
obliged  to  be  made,  after  this  time,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
bed  hungry.  'I  hey  again  set  out  at  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  fog  continued  very  thick,  and  the  ice  of  the 
same  broken  kind  as  before  ;  till,  towards  the  end  of  their 
day's  journey,  they  landed  on  the  only  level  floe  that  they 
had  met  with,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  but, 
being  almost  clear  of  snow,  it  afibrded  such  good  travelling, 
that  although  they  were  much  fatigued  at  the  time,  they  were 
enabled  to  haul  the  boats  and  all  the  luggage  across  it  at  one 
journey,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  They 
halted  at  the  northern  margin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th.     The  prospect  beyond  them  was  very  unfavour 
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«blc ;  and  at  ciglit  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  launcijoil 
the  boats,  there  was  not  a  piece  of  large  or  level  ice  to  be 
seen  in  a  northern  direction.  After  p.n  hour,  however,  they 
arrived  at  a  very  dillicult  pass,  which  required  all  their  strength, 
as  well  as  cart',  to  accomplish.  They  had  first  to  launch  the 
boats  into  the  water  over  a  high  and  rugged  margin,  and  then 
to  haul  them  across  a  number  of  irregular  and  ill-connected 
masses,  being  obliged,  ttometimes,  to  make  bridges  of  tlieuj 
for  the  conveyance  oi'  themselves  and  their  provisions  ;  and 
at  one  time  they  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  a  ridge  of 
luinnnocks  which  lay  across  their  path.  They  were  thus  more 
than  two  hours  in  proceeding  a  distance  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing difficulties,  the  men  laboured  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
good-will,  being  animated  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the 
more  continuous  body,  which  had  been  considered  as  compos- 
ing the  '*  main-ice,"  to  the  northward  of  Spitzbergen,  aru! 
which  Captain  Lutwidge,  about  the  same  meridian,  and 
more  than  one  degree  to  the  southward,  in  Phipps's  Voyage 
towards  the  North  Pole,  describes  as  "  one  continued  plane 
of  smooth,  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon." 

With  little  variation  of  circumstpnces  they  still  continue^ 
their  journey.  On  the  tjjirtcenth  the  ice  over  which  they  had 
to  travel  was  more  broken  up,  and  more  difficult  to  pass  over 
than  ever.  Much  of  it  also  was  so  thin  as  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  provisions,  and  often  excited  the  most  acute 
feelings,  when  they  saw  ihei  provisions  lying  on  a  decayed 
sheet,  having  holes  quite  through  it  in  many  parts,  and  which 
the  smallest  motion  among  the  surrounding  masses  might 
have  instantly  broken  in  pieces.  There  \\a9  however  no 
choice  except  the  more  rugged  hummocks,  which  cost  ten 
times  the  labour  to  pass  over.  On  mounting  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  they  could  discover  nothing  to  the  north- 
ward but  the  same  broken  and  irregular  surface,  and  they 
now  began  to  doubt  whether  they  should  meet  with  the  solid 
fields  of  ujibroken  ice,  which  the  accounts  of  former  navigators 
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l((l  tficm  to  expect  in  n  much   luwcr  latitude  than  thai  to 
%vhich  they  had  now  arrived. 

They  stopped  to  dine  at  half  an  hour  past  midnight  on  the 
fuurteenti),  after  more  tlian  five  hours  of  unceasing  labour,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  they  had  only  accomplished  a  mile 
and  a  half  due  north,  though  they  had  traversed  from  three 
to  four  miles,  and  walked  at  least  ten  miles,  having  made 
three  journios  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  launching  and  haul- 
ing up  the  boats  four  times,  and  having  dragged  them  over 
twenty  five  separate  pieces  of  ice.  After  dinner  they  conw 
tinned  the  same  kind  of  travelling.  In  crossing  from  mass 
to  mass,  several  of  which  were  separated  about  halt"  the  length 
of  tlieir  sledges,  the  officers  were  staticrtied  at  the  most  diffi 
cult  places  to  see  that  no  precaution  was  omitted  which  could 
insure  the  safety  of  the  provisions.  Only  one  individual  was 
allowed  to  jump  over  at  a  time,  or  to  stand  near  either  mar- 
gin, least  their  weight  should  be  too  great  ;  and  when  three 
or  four  had  separately  crossed,  the  sledge  was  cautiously 
drawn  up  to  the  edge,  and  the  word  being  given,  the  men 
suddenly  ran  off  with  the  ropes,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  its 
falling  in  if  the  ice  should  break.  In  more  instances  than 
one  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  hazardous 
expedient  of  ferrying  their  provisions  across  a  narrow  pool 
of  Wt  .;,  upon  a  small  piece  of  ice,  the  situation  being  such 
thai  the  boats  could  not  be  used.  Wherever  the  boats  could 
possibly  be  hauled  across  with  the  provisions  in  them,  this 
was  preferred  as  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but,  on  one 
occasion,  while  dragging  one  of  the  boats,  the  ice  on  which 
the  boat  rested  began  to  sink,  and  then  turned  over  on  one 
bide,  almost  upsetting  the  boat  with  the  provisions  in  her  ; 
but  several  of  the  men  jumped  instantly  upon  the  ice,  and 
by  their  weight  restored  the  balance.  At  six  in  the  morning, 
having,  after  much  exertion,  reached  a  small  floe,  they  halted. 
They  were  prepaiing  at  six  in  the  evening  again  to  set  for- 
Maids,  but  there  came  on  so  hard  and  incessant  a  rain  that  it 
was  injpossible  to  proceed  without  a  complete  drenching. 
It  continued  for  twenty-one  hours,  sometimes  falling  \>itli 
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great  violence  and  in  lar^e  drops,  such  as  no  one  of  the  party 
had  ever  seen  in  the  polar  regions.  At  length  it  held  up  a 
little  and  they  set  forward  on  their  journey.  In  proceeding 
over  the  floe  on  which  tlu^y  had  slept,  they  found  it,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  level  and  hummocky  ;  the  former  affording 
BufKciently  good  traveliing  to  convey  all  their  baggage  easily 
in  one  journey,  one  boat's  crew  occasionally  assisting  the 
other  a  few  yards  at  particular  parts  ;  but  the  hummocks 
cost  great  labour,  nothing  but  a  bowline  haul  being  sufficient 
nith  all  the  hands  to  get  the  boats  across  them.  At  intervals 
also  heavy  rains  came  on,  so  that  notwithstanding  they  took 
shelter  as  much  as  possible  under  the  awnings,  their  upper 
clothing  was  thoroughly  wet.  Although  they  had  much 
laborious  travelling,  they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
liitting  upon  a  ffoe  three  miles  in  length,  from  south  to  north, 
although  it  was  occasionally  rugged.  In  hauling  one  of  the 
boats  over  a  tongue  of  ice,  where  she  only  partly  floated,  her 
bottom-boards  were  raised  by  the  pressure  against  the  ice 
below,  but  so  strong  and  elastic  was  their  construction  that 
ehe  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  external  injury. 

The  floe  on  which  they  stopped  to  dine  on  the  sixteenth, 
Avas  not  more  than  four  feet  thick,  and  its  extent  half  a  mile 
square,  and  on  this  they  carried  all  their  loads  at  one  journey. 
The  weather  being  fine,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  drying 
all  their  clothes.  Tlie  seventeenth  being  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  proposed  to  institute 
a  series  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observations,  tliey 
commenced  an  hourly  register  of  every  phenomenon  which 
came  under  their  notice  throughout  the  day.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  journey  this  day,  being  more  fatigued  than 
usual,  they  allowed  themselves  a  mess  of  hot  cocoa  for  supper. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  at  eight  in  the  evening  they 
found  their  road  to  lie  over  some  of  the  most  broken  ice  they 
had  yet  encountered,  obliging  them  to  make  bridge  after 
bridge  with  the  boats  almost  every  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  the 
prospect  to  the  northward  became  more  discouraging,  nothing 
but  loose  and  small  pieces  of  ice  being  in  sight,  over  which 
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the  boats  were  dragged  almost  entirely  by  a  standing  puii. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  day's  work,  the  men  were  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  another  hot  mess 
of  cocoa.  They  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  small 
seal,  which  afforded  them  in  its  blubber  fuel  to  cook  their 
messes  as  well  as  meat  for  their  repast. 

Their  way  still  lay  over  small  loose  masses,  to  which  they 
now  became  so  accustomed  as  scarcely  to  expect  any  other  ; 
it  being  evident  that  they  were  not  improving  in  this  respect 
as  they  advanced  northwards.  At  one  difficult  crossing  they 
had  to  convey  the  sledges  and  provisions  one  way  and  to  haul 
the  boats  over  another  way.  One  of  the  masses  over  which 
the  boats  came  began  to  roll  about  while  one  of  the  boats  was 
upon  it,  giving  reason  to  apprehend  its  upsetting,  which 
must  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  ;  for- 
tunately however  they  got  the  boat  past  it  in  safety,  not  how- 
ever without  several  of  the  men  falling  overboard  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  long  jumps  they  had  to  make,  and  the  edges 
breaking  with  their  weight.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  also 
in  launching  one  of  the  boats  from  an  awkward-shaped  mass, 
which  brought  her  gunwale  close  to  the  water,  and  there  kept 
her  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  without  their  being  able  to 
move  her  one  way  or  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
loose  ice  was  in  motion. 

On  the  21st,  they  had  a  narrow  and  most  providential 
escape,  the  floe  having  broken  under  the  weight  of  the  boats 
and  sledges,  and  the  latter  were  nearly  lost  through  the  ice. 
Some  of  the  men  went  completely  through,  and  one  of  them 
was  only  held  up  by  his  drag-belt  being  attached  to  a  sledge 
which  was  placed  on  firmer  ice.  Fortunately  the  bread  had 
been  kept  in  the  boats,  or  the  additional  weight  must 
have  sunk  the  sledges  and  probably  some  of  the  men  with 
them.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  another  seal 
this  day,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  both  their  pro- 
visions and  their  fuel,  which  enabled  them  to  allow  each  man 
a  pint  of  warm  water  at  supper,  each  man  making  his  own 
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Boiip,  from  such  a  portion  of  his  bread  and  pemmican  as  he 
could  save  from  dinner. 

On  the  22nd,  they  had  the  best  weather  for  traveUing 
which  had  occurred  during  the  journey ;  for  though  they  had 
to  launch  and  haul  up  the  boats  frequently,  (an  operation 
which  necessarily  occupied  much  time,)  yet  the  floes  being 
large  and  tolerably  level,  and  some  good  lanes  of  wafer  occur- 
ring, they  made  about  eleven  miles  in  a  N.N.F^.  direction,  and 
passed  over  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles.  They  halted 
after  more  than  twelve  hours  travelling,  by  which  the  men 
were  greatly  fatigued  ;  but  the  idea  of  having  made  a  good 
progress  recompensed  them.  The  ice  over  which  they  had 
travelled  was  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  they  met  with 
during  the  whole  journey,  and  indeed  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  they  met  with  any  thing  answering  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  main  ice.  However  they  were  not  fields  of 
ice,  for  in  no  instance  had  they  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
margin  of  them  by  mounting  a  tolerably  high  hummock.  It 
was  however  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  ice  improve,  and 
encouraged  them  to  hope  that  their  future  progress  would  be 
more  rapid.  On  taking  an  observation,  however,  they  found 
their  latitude  to  be  82"  43'  5'',  which  was  not  quite  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  their  observation  on  the  preceding 
day,  instead  of  eleven  which  they  had  travelled.  They  de- 
termined however  to  continue  their  exertions,  and  on  setting 
out  in  the  evening  soon  found  their  expectation  of  reaching 
better  ice  was  not  realized,  for  the  floe  on  which  they  slept 
was  so  full  of  hummocks  that  it  took  six  hours  to  cross  it, 
although  in  a  straight  line  it  did  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a 

half\  ■'■    ■    ^  '    '-'■■    "  '        ■  ■•     •    '       -    :.'VV   ,,i   r. 

On  the  24th,  in  passing  over  a  difficult  road,  composed 
of  small  and  rugged  ice.  Lieutenant  Ross  received  a  seveie 
squeeze  in  exerting  himself  to  drag  his  boat  along  ;  and  M  r. 
Beverly  at  first  apprehended,  from  the  numbness  and  sickness 
which  ensued,  that  his  spine  was  aff^ected,  but  happily  no 
such  bad  consequences  followed.  So  small  was  the  ice  now 
around  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night,  on 
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the  25th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  being  the  only  piece  in  sight 
in  any  direction  on  which  they  could  venture  to  trust  their 
boats  while  they  slept.  Snow  came  on  soon  after  they  halted, 
and  about  two  inches  had  fallen  when  they  again  moved  and 
continued  their  journey  in  this  inclement  weather  for  three 
hours,  hauling  from  piece  to  piece,  and  not  making  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  progress,  till  their  clothes  and  bread 
bags  became  wet  and  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  halt, 
and  they  housed  just  in  good  time  ;  for  the  wind  soon  after 
freshened  to  a  gale  at  W.N.W.  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  most 
inclement  night  succeeded.  On  taking  observations  they 
found  that  for  the  last  five  days,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  a  southerly  drift  exceeding  four  miles  a  day. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  the  prospect  of  success  in 
travelling  to  the  northward  was  very  faint.  However  they 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  highest  latitude  their  means  would 
allow.  For  the  last  few  days  the  eighty -third  parallel  was 
the  extent  of  their  hopes  ;  but  even  this  hope  had  been  greatly 
weakened,  as  the  northerly  wind  drove  them  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  hours  of  sleep,  nearly  as  much  as  they  gaiur 
ed  by  twelve  hours  of  labour.  Had  their  success  been  at  all 
proportionate  to  their  efforts,  Captain  Parry  had  purposed  to 
proceed  a  few  days  beyond  the  middle  of  the  period,  for  which 
he  was  provided,  trusting  to  the  resources  he  expected  to  find 
at  Table  Island,  But  their  efforts  had  been  attended  with 
so  little  success,  that  it  seemed  to  be  only  incurring  useless 
fatigue  to  both  officers  and  men,  to  continue  the  attempt  any 
longer.  He  determined  therefore  to  return,  and  gave  the 
people  one  entire  day's  rest,  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes 
previous  to  their  setting  out.  Their  distance  from  the  Hecla  was 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction ; 
to  accomplish  which  they  had  traversed,  by  reckoning,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
were  performed  by  water,  previously  to  entering  the  ice.  As 
they  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  on  the  ice,  three 
times  and  often  five  times  over,  it  may   be  considered  that 
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tlicy  travelled  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  statute  miles,  or 
Hve  hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles,  being  nearly 
sufficient  to  have  reached  the  pole  in  a  direct  line.  During 
the  whole  period  they  had  been  particularly  fortunate  as  to 
the  health  of  all  the  party,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  tri- 
fling accidents  which  have  been  noticed,  some  troublesome 
cases  of  chilblains,  and  a  few  bowel  complaints  which  were 
soon  removed,  no  sickness  nor  casualties  had  occurred. 

Their  day  of  rest  proved  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  and 
ipost  pleasant  they  had  met  with  since  their  first  setting  out, 
although  the  thermometer  was  only  from  31°  to  36"  in  the 
shade,  but  contrasted  with  the  weather  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to,  it  was  absolute  enjoyment  They  displayed  their 
ensigns  and  pendants,  and  though  they  failed  in  placing  the 
British  flag  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  they  intended,  it  afforded 
them  some  satisfaction  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  to  a  parallel  be- 
yond that  on  any  public  record. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  July,  they 
set  out  on  their  return  to  the  southward.  They  left  a  paper 
upon  a  hummock  of  ice,  sewed  up  in  a  water-proof  canvass 
bag,  and  then  inclosed  in  a  water-tight  tin  canister,  giving  an 
account  of  the  place  where  it  was  deposited,  and  requesting 
any  person  who  should  find  it  to  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  Nothing  occurred  deserving  particular 
notice,  for  the  following  day  .  They  saw  a  number  of  small 
seals,  and  wounded  several,  but  although  stimulatt'd  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  by  the  keenness  of  hunger,  they  failed  in 
getting  possession  of  one.  The  81st  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  days  they  experienced,  the  ice  being  composed  of 
loose  rugged  pieces,  dangerous  as  well  as  difficult  to  pass  over 
with  the  provisions,  and  requiring  a  bowline  haul  during  a 
great  part  of  the  journey.  'I'hey  halted  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Ist  of  August,  the  officers  and  men  being  quite 
knocked  up.  Heavy  rains  prevented  their  setting  out  again 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  cleared  up.  In 
this  journey  they  discovered  some  recent  bear  tracks,  and 
soon  after  saw  the  bear  itself.  Halting  the  boats,  and  con- 
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ccalin^  the  jicople,  they  approached  him  to  nearly  within  gun- 
shot ;  hut,  after  making  many  movements  among  the  hum- 
mocks, au(i  getting  upon  one  of  them  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
boats,  he  set  ofT  and  escaped,  to  tl>e  great  disappointment  of 
the  whole  party.  :?  .    -m.*       •    m  lu  •  ; 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  they  met  witli  a  quan- 
tity  of  snow  tinged  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  with  some 
red  colouring  matter,  and  they  preserved  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
boltle  for  future  examination.  'I  hey  had  often  remarked 
that  the  loaded  sledges,  in  passing  over  hard  snow,  left  u|K)n 
it  a  light  rose  coloured  tint,  which-  they  attributed  to  the 
colour  being  pressed  out  of  the  birch  of  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  at  this  time  they  observed  that  the  runners  of  the 
boats,  as  well  as  their  own  foot-steps,  exhibited  the  same  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  on  closer  attention  they  found  the  same  effect 
produced  by  heavy  pressure  on  almost  all  the  ice  over  which 
they  passed,  though  they  could  discover  nothing  even  by  tlie 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  which  could  tend  to  occasion  this 
tinge.  The  colour  of  the  red  snow,  which  they  put  into  the 
bottle,  only  occurred  in  a  few  spots,  and  appeared  somewhat 
different  from  the  other,  being  rather  of  a  salmon  than  of  a 

rose  colour.    ■- ■'•     '■■  '•  •     '■':•■•     ll  ••i     1  "  'Vj:  :  t  '.rJ!  T       n 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  southward,  they  felt  it  a  com- 
fortable change  to  have  the  sun  behind  them,  instead  of  facing 
it,  as  was  the  case  in  their  journey  outward,  and  the  snow 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  men  often  sunk  two  or  three  feet, 
while  attempting  to  walk  on  it.  On  the  7th,  a  fat  she-bear 
was  killed  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  as  she  was  approaching  the 
boats ;  and  before  she  had  been  dead  an  hour,  the  men  were 
busily  engaged  in  dressing  the  heart  and  liver,  and  cutting 
and  dressing  the  steaks  which  they  cut  from  her  sides.    .: 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey  on  the  8th,  after  a  heavy 
rain  of  more  than  a  whole  day's  continuance.  On  first  launch- 
ing the  boats,  their  prospect  of  getting  forward  was  much  at 
their  usual  rate,  but  as  they  proceeded  they  found  one  small 
hole  of  water  leading  into  another  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
(though  the  pp;ice  in  which  they  were  rowing  seemed   al\vav9. 
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comms;  to  mi  end,)  that  they  continued  to  move  through 
n.nrow  passages,  and  made  about  five  miles  of  southing  with- 
(<ut  having  hauled  the  boats  up  more  than  one  time.  'Miis 
v.as  so  unusual  a  circumstance  that  it  led  them  to  believe 
they  were  not  far  distant  from  the  open  sea.  On  the  11th  they 
observed  that  much  of  the  ice  appeared  washed  as  by  a  heavy 
sea,  with  sn)all  rounded  fragments  thrown  on  the  surface  and 
much  dirty  ice,  all  of  them  indications  of  approach  to  an  open 
sea.  They  met  also  several  pieces  of  drift  wood,  and  bin-ii- 
barlc,  the  first  they  had  met  with  since  they  entered  the  ice. 
Aiicr  passing  through  a  good  deal  of  looie  ice,  it  became 
gradually  more  and  more  open,  till  at  length,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  swell 
under  the  hollow  margins  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  reached  the  open  sea,  which  was  dashing  with  heavy 
surges  against  the  outer  masses.  They  then  hauled  the 
boats  upon  one  of  the  floes  to  eat  their  Inst  meal  upon  the  ice, 
and  to  complete  their  necessary  supply  of  water  for  their 
voyage  to  Table  Island,  from  which  they  were  now  distant, 
fifty  miles.  At  eight  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  N.VV. 
they  again  launched  the  boats,  and  finally  quitted  the  ice, 
after  having  made  it  their  abode  for  forty-eight  tiays. 

They  had  some  fog  during  the  night,  so  that  they  steered 
entirely  by  compass  according  to  their  last  observy lions  by  lia; 
chronometers,  which  proved  so  correct  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  haze  they  saw  the 
inland  right  a-head.  In  six  hours  more  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  provisions  had  been  deposited,  and  every  heart  lilt 
revived  at  setting  foot  on  terra  firma.  'I'he  bears  had  devour- 
ed all  their  bread,  amounting  to  about  one  bund retl  pounds 
weight  ;  and  this  occasioned  the  men  humorously  to  remark 
that  Bruin  was  only  square  with  them.  'I  hey  found  also 
that  Lieutenant  Crozier  had  again  visited  the  island,  and  kit 
sonic  materials  for  repairing  the  boats,  as  well  as  some  ar- 
ticles of  provision,  to  which  they  liad  now  for  several  days 
been  strangers.  Tliey  found  also  a  copper  cylindtr  contain 
nig  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Foster  giving  a  detailed  accouui 
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of  the  proceedings  of  the  ship,  up  to  the  twenty-tliird  da}'  of 
J'lly.  By  this  they  learned  that  the  Hecla  had  been  forced 
on  shore  on  the  7ih  of  July,  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  which  came  down  upon  her  in  one  solid 
mass  ;  but  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  she  had  been 
hove  off  without  incurring  the  slightest  damage,  and  placed  in 
perfect  security.  Under  these  circumstances  Lieutenant 
Foster  had  very  properly  given  up  his  purpose  of  leaving  her 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  make  an  extended  survey  of 
the  coast,  and  confined  himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waygatz  Strait,  which  was  more  immediately  within  his 
reach.  Among  the  supplies  which  had  been  thus  forwarded, 
were  some  lemon«juice  and  sugar,  which  was  particularly 
acceptable,  some  of  the  men  having  for  some  days  past  suf- 
fered from  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  shewed  other  symptoms 
of  scurvy. 

Having  removed  the  stores  into  the  boats,  they  rowed  round 
Table  Island  to  seek  for  a  place  on  which  to  rest,  the  men  being 
much  fatigued  ;  but  a  single  spot  could  not  be  found  where  the 
boats  could  be  hauled  up  or  lie  afloat  in  security.  The  wind 
at  this  time  freshening,  Captain  Parry  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  to  bear  up  for  Walden  Island.  They 
had  scarcely  made  sail  when  the  weather  became  very  incle- 
ment, with  a  fresh  gale  and  thick  snow,  which  hid  Walden 
Island  from  theit  view.  Steering  however  by  compass,  they 
made  good  the  land  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  landed  under 
the  lee  of  the  island.  They  were  completely  drenched  by  the 
spray  and  snow,  and  had  been  fifty-six  hours  without  rest, 
and  forty-eight  hours  at  work  in  the  boats,  so  that  by  tlie 
time  they  had  unloaded  they  had  scarcely  -strength  to  fiaul 
them  up  on  the  rock.  'I'he  fatigue  was  excessive,  but  after 
partaking  of  a  hot  supper,  and  having  a  blazing  fire  made  of 
the  drift  wood  and  a  few  hours  of  quiet  rest,  they  were  per- 
fectly restored. 

The  next  morning  Lieutenant  Ross  Was  despatched  with 
a  r  irty  «'f  Lands  to  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island  to  launch  the 
spare  boat   wb'ch   Lieutenant  Forster  had,  by  direction  of 
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Captain  Parry,  sent  for  their  use  and  to  bring  round  the 
stores  deposited  there.  Every  thing  was  found  undisturbed  ; 
the  weather  now  becoming  wet  they  continued  here  till  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the  weather  being  fine, 
they  left  Walden  Island,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at  Low 
Island.  They  here  saw  a  bear  and  several  deer,  two  of 
which  they  killed.  The  weather  being  unfavourable  they 
more  than  once  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  voyage. 
On  the  19th,  they  prepared  to  move  at  an  early  hour,  but  the 
wind  increasing  to  a  gale  raised  so  much  surf  on  the  beach, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  haul  the  boats  higher  up.  On  the  21st, 
completely  tired  of  such  tedious  confinement,  they  ventured 
to  launch  the  boats,  being  occasionally  favoured  with  a  light 
breeze,  and  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Hecia  Cove,  they  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
a  boat  under  sail  coming  out  to  meet  them.  Mr  Weir  now 
soon  joined  them  in  one  of  the  cutters,  who  gave  them  a  good 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  health  of  all  on 
board.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  reached  the  ship, 
after  an  absence  of  sixty-one  days,  and  they  were  received 
with  the  most  hearty   welcome  by  their  comrades  on  board. 

During  this  excursion  they  had  travelled  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  geographical  miles ;  but,  taking  into  the  account 
the  number  of  times  they  had  to  return  for  their  baggage  in 
most  of  their  journies  over  the  ice,  they  could  not  have  travel- 
led less  than  nine-hundred  and  seventy-eight  geographical 
miles,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  statute 
miles.  Considering  how  much  the  party  had  been  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  the  state  of  their  health  was  much 
better  than  could  be  expected  ;  as  only  three  of  the  party 
required  medical  care  ;  and  these  three  returned  in  a  short 
time  to  their  duty. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred, 
Captain  Parry  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  cheerful 
alacrity,  and  unwearied  zeal  displayed  by  both  officers  and 
men  during  the  excursion,  and  says,  that  if  steady  perseve- 
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iHiice  and  active  exertion  could  have  accomplished  their  ohjeci, 
success  would  undoubtedly  have  crowned  their  k hours,  in 
respect  to  the  excellent  construction  of  the  boats,  which  thcv 
had  taken  to  accomplish  their  journey,  he  says,  that  notwith- 
standing the  constant  and  severe  trial  to  which  their  strength 
had  been  put,  not  a  timber  was  sprung,  a  plank  split,  or  ,.I)e 
smallest  injury  sustained  by  them  ;  but  that  they  were  as 
tight  and  as  fit  for  service  when  they  reached  the  ship,  us 
when  they  were  received  first  on  board,  and  had  answercil  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

On  arriving  on  board  the  Hecla,  Captain  Parry  found  limt 
liicutenant  Fosrter  had  proceeded  on  a  survey  of  Waygat/ 
Strait  and  purposed  returning  by  the  20*th.  The  ship  w.is 
quite  ready  for  sea,  with  the  exception  of  getting  the  launch 
on  board  and  the  stores  which  had  been  deposited  on  the 
beach.  It  appeared  that  after  the  ship  had  been  hauled  off 
the  ground,  they  had  suffered  considerable  disturbance  for 
several  days,  from  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  into  the 
bay,  dragging  their  anchors,  and  threatening  a  similar  acci- 
dent. However,  jfter  the  middle  of-  July  no  ice  entered  the 
bay.  Not  a  piece  indeed  had  been  seen  in  the  offing  for 
several  weeks  past  even  after  hard  northerly  and  wesluily 
gales.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  find  every  body 
on  board  in  good  health,  excepting  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Green- 
land Master,  who  had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  some  time 
and  now  evinced  dropsical  symptoms,  indicating  a  gtatlual 
decay. 

On  the  22nd,  after  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  commenced  bringing  the  stores  from  the  he-'uli, 
throwing  out  as  much  of  the  stone  ballast  as  was  necessary  ; 
after  which  the  cables  and  hawsers  were  cast  off  from  tlie 
hiiore  and  the  ship  hauled  off  to  single  anchor.  Lieutenant 
J'orster  returned  on  the  24th,  after  having  surveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the  strait,  in  doing  which  hefbutid 
almost  every  feature  of  the  lands  distinctly  delineated  in  the  old 
Dutch  charts,  but  their  position,  both  as  to  latitude  and 
longitude   somewhat  eriuneous.      A  striking  :'(.ature  on  tht 
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vvcslcrn  coast  of  llio  Stiuir,  was  ihc  numrious  iccbcrjifs  which 
lined  many  parts  of  the  clifFs.  One  of  these  was  as  ni'ich  as 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  hiin'ired  and  (illy  feet  hi<rh. 
Immense  masses  of  ice  were  constantly  fallin^^  from  th  mm  at  this 
season,  with  a  sound  like  that  of  thunder.  The  giio:-.:,  of 
the  Strait  were  lined  with  immense  quantities  of  drift  wood, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  coast  would  admit  it.  '' 

The  animala  met  with  here,  during  the  time  the  IlecKi  re- 
mained, were  mostly  rein-deer,  bears,  foxes,  kittiwakes,  glau- 
cous and  ivory  gulls,  tern,  eider-ducks  and  grouse.  Seventy 
rein-deer  were  killed,  but  they  were  mostly  small,  and  not  in 
</()()d  condition  till  after  the  middle  of  August.  'J'hey  also 
killed  three  bears,  one  of  which  measured  eight  feet  four 
inches  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  i'  •'    ,  • 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  like  most  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  appears  to  have  been  much  visited  by 
the  Dutch  at  a  very  early  period,  and  they  met  with  the  graves 
of  the  dead  on  almost  every  spot  on  which  they  landed.  'I'he 
bodies  were  usually  deposited  in  oblong  wooden  coffins,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  digging  the  ground,  were  not 
buried,  but  covered  by  large  stones.  A  board  was  generally 
placed  near  the  head,  having  the  name  of  the  deceased  either 
cut  or  painted  upon  it,  together  with  the  name  of  his  ship 
and  the  person  who  commanded  it,  as  also  the  year  and  month 
of  his  burial.  Several  of  these  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  old  ; 
one  bore  the  date  of  1738,  and  another  that  of  1G90,  in 
which  the  inscription  distinctly  appeared  in  piominent  relief, 
occasioned  by  the  paint  having  preserved  the  wood  while  the 
unpalnted  part  had  decayed  around  it.       '  '     ■'      >       •  •?''    " 

The  Hccla  was  got  ready  for  sea  by  the  25th  of  August  ; 
hut  they  were  prevented  from  moving  till  the  evening  of  the 
28th  by  the  wind, when  the  ship  got  under  way,  and  having 
a  light  breeze  from  the  S.E.  they  stood  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward.  On  the  ^9tb  they  got  on  board  their  boat  and 
other  stores  which  had  been  left  at  Red  Beach,  and  found 
litem  undisturbed  and  in  good  order.  The  weather  was  now 
beautifully  fine,  and  it  was   wonderful   to   observe   that   upon 
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the  whole  norllicrn  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  where  in  May  and 
June  not  a  hole  of  clear  water  could  be  found,  it  would  now 
have  been  equally  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  mass  of  ice 
in  any  direction.  On  rounding  Hakluyt's  Headland  on  the 
13th,  they  came  at  once  into  a  long  swell,  such  as  occurs 
only  in  places  exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  the  ocean. 

They  had  now  favourable  winds,  which  carried  them  clear 
of  Spitzbergen  ;  but  after  the  8rd  of  September,  southerly 
and  south-westerly  breezes  detained  them  so  that  they  did 
not  reach  Shetland  until  the  evening  of  the  17th.  At  this 
place  they  were  received  with  all  that  glad  welcome  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  northern  part  of  the  British  dominions 
are  distinguished,  and  were  supplied  with  every  comfort  they 
required.  On  the  19lh  they  again  got  under  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southward  ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  farther 
than  Fair  Island,  when,  after  a  few  hours  calm  they  met 
with  a  southerly  wind,  against  which  they  continued  to  beat 
till  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  when  they  resolved  to  put  into 
Long  Hope  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  await  a  change  ;  and 
therefore  they  ran  in  and  anchored  as  soon  as  the  tide  w^ould 
permit. 

At  this  place  they  found  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  the 
Chichester,  and  her  commander  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  had  anchored,  came  on  board  and  offered  his  services  in 
any  way  which  might  be  useful.  He  was  bound  for  Inverness  ; 
and  the  wind  continuing  contrary.  Captain  Parry  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  left  the  Hecia,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Beverly  proceeded  to  Inverness  in  the  Chichester,  and 
from  thence  by  land  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary,  the  Hecla  did  not  arrive  in 
the  river  Thames  until  the  6th  of  October.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  George  Crawford,  the  Greenland  master,  departed  this  life. 
He  was  a  zealous,  active  and  enterprising  seaman,  and  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  the  companion 
of  Captain  Parry  in  five  successive  voyages  to  the  polar  sea. 
On  the  17th  the  Hecla  having  arrived  at  Deptford,  his  Royal 
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Highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral  inspected  tlic ship,  uigcthor 
with  ll»e  equipment  of  the  boats  which  liail  been  employed  in 
the  expedition  over  the  ice,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  fol- 
lowing, tlie  Hecia  was  paid  off. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  used  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding voyages,  it  must  nppca**  to  every  reacK'r  that  if  a 
passage  is  to  be  found,  yel  that  it  is  cf  most  di(h*  ult  attain- 
ment. Whether  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  tlie  con- 
struction and  adaptation  of  the  vessels  which  may  go  out  in 
search  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  by  the  North  Pole  may 
be  questioned.  Among  the  schemes  wiiich  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  end,  it  has  been  proposed  to  set  out  from 
Spitzbergen,  and  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  the  northward 
with  sledges  or  sledge-boats,  drawn  by  dogs  or  reiii-deer  :  how- 
ever favourable  this  plan  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  ice 
which  they  would  probably  have  to  encounter  does  not  seem 
to  give  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  success.  It  wouUl 
he  very  imprudent  to  set  out  on  this  enterprise,  without  the 
means  of  crossing  the  pools,  lanes,  and  extent.ive  spaces  of 
open  water  which  are  continually  to  be  met  with.  It  may  bo 
questioned  whether  any  boat  sufficiently  large  and  safe  for 
this  purpose  could  be  managed  upon  the  ice,  if  to  be  drawn 
by  either  dogs  or  rein-deer.  Daily  instances  occurred  in  the 
effort  to  pass  difficult  places,  which  required  instant  reflection 
and  thought,  as  well  as  power  and  strength.  The  constant 
necessity  of  launching  and  hauling  up  the  boats,  an  operation 
they  had  frequently  to  perform  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  journey, 
and  on  one  occasion  seventeen  times  in  the  same  day,  would 
render  it  inexpedient  to  depend  on  these  animals,  for  it 
would  require  more  time  and  labour  to  get  them  into  and 
out  of  the  boats,  than  their  services  would  be  worth  for  draw- 
ing or  their  flesh  for  food,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
how  large  a  weight  of  provender  must  also  be  carried  for 
their  subsistence.  If  rein- deer  were  to  be  employed,  which 
appear  to  be  the  best  suited  to  this  kind  of  travelling,  it  would 
be  eligible  to  set  out  much  earlier  in  the  year,  perhaps  about 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  ice  is  less  broken  up  and  the  snow 
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liai'dei'  ;  but  for  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  tliat  tho  pirfy 
should  pass  the  previous  winter  ou  the  coast  ot'  Spitzbcryen  ; 
but  probably  it  woultl  not  be  possible  to  procure  provender 
for  them  at  this  place  even  suflicient  to  keep  them  alive  dur- 
ing a  whole  winter.  The  exploring  party  must  also  bt  pro- 
vided with  a  greater  weight  of  warm  clothing  to  guard  against 
the  Keverity  of  the  cold,  and  also  an  increased  proportion  of 
fuel  to  melt  the  snow,  there  being  no  fresh  water  upon  the 
ice  in  these  latitudes  before  the  month  of  June.  All  these 
circumstances  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  equipping  such 
an  expedition  and  of  rendering  their  ulmo&t  efforts  abortive. 


CoNNKCTKD  In  a  great  measure  with  the  voyages  of 
Captains  Parry  and  Franklin,  is  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Beechey ;  the  latter  being  sent  with  provisi(ms  for  their  use  in 
the  event  of  either  of  them  being  able  to  find  their  pa.ssa;»e 
into  the  polar  sea.  With  this  view  he  was  to  sail  to  Behring's 
Strait,  and  wait  in  Kolzebue  Sound  during  the  summer 
months  oi'  1826,  and  in  case  neither  of  them  appeared,  and  no 
information  was  obtained  respecting  then),  he  was  to  return 
and  remain  during  tl>e  summer  months  of  the  following  year, 
and  there  continue  until  the  winter  set  in,  so  as  to  render  it 
iimprudent  to  remain  longer,  unless  that  he  should  obtain 
such  knowledge  of  them  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

The  ship  was  partially  strengthened  and  otherwise  adapt- 
ed to  the  service  by  increasing  her  stowage.  A  boat  was 
supplied  to  l)e  used  as  a  tender,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
was  made  as  large  as  the  space  on  the  deck  would  allow. 
Cloth,  beads  and  cutlery  were  put  on  board  ;  and  two  fow- 
ling pieces,  embossed  with  silver,  and  fitted  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  were  supplied  as  presents  to  tlie  Kings  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  The  seamen  were  furnished 
with  two  suits  of  clothes  gratis,  and  were  allowed  the  further 
privilege  of  having  six  months  wages  in  advance.  -      • 

On  the  19th  of  May  1826,  the  ship  sailed  from  Spithead, 
without  any   thing  particular  to  notice:  on  the  12th  of  July 
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(licy  nrnved  at  Rio  Jftiieiro,  and  the  bltip  being  in  want,  of 
ciuilking  and  the  rigginji;  of  a  refit,  previous  to  encountering 
the  boisterous  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  these  repairs  were  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  tlic  few  stores  expended  on  the 
pausagc  wire  replaced.  On  the  13th  of  August  they  sailed 
from  Ilio  Janeiro  for  the  Pacific  :  a  passage,  interesting  from 
the  difficulties  which  sometimes  attend  it,  and  from  its  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarity  of  producing  the  greatest  change  of 
climate  ni  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  day  following  they 
encountered  a  dangerous  tliundcr-storm  ;  during  the  time  it 
lasted  the  sheet  lightning  was  vivid  and  incessant,  and  the 
forked  frequently  passed  between  the  masts.  The  wind 
varied  so  often  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  sails  were  prevented  coming  a-back,  and  it  blew  so  hard 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  close-reefed  topsails  on  the 
cap ;  shortly  after  midnight  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  left  five 
mctcora  upon  the  mast-heads  and  topsail  yard-arms,  but  did 
no  damage.  They  burnt  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
then  disappeared,  the  weather  afterwards  moderated. 

On  the  IC'th  of  September  they  made  Cape  Horn.  They 
llier  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
anchored  at  Talcahuana,  the  sea-port  of  Conception.  Here 
they  found  a  Hritish  Squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Maling.  On  the  25th  they  anchored  at  Vaipairosa  ;  pro- 
ceeding on  their  voyage  on  the  4lh  of  December  they  made 
Pitcairn  Island,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  mutineers  who 
ran  away  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Bounty,  turning  Lieutenant 
lilii;h  and  such  part  of  the  crew  as  refused  to  johi  them  a  drift 
in  the  pinnace. 

The  announcement  of  Pitcairn  Island  from  the  mast-head 
brought  evei'y  one  on  deck,  and  they  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  boat  under  sail  hastening  towards  them.  At  first 
the  complete  equipment  of  this  boat  raised  a  doubt  as  to  its 
being  the  property  of  the  islanders,  as  they  expected  to  see 
only  a  well  provided  canoe  ;  but  they  were  soon  agreeably 
inidcceived  by  the  singular  appearance  of  her  crew,  which 
consisted  of  old  Adams  and  all  the  young  men  of  the  iblaiid. 
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Before  they  ventured  to  take  hold  of  the  ship  they  enquired 
if  ihey  might  come  on  board  ;  and  on  receiving  permission 
they  sprang  up  the  side  and  shook  every  officer  by  the  hand 
with  undisguised  feehngs  of  gratification.  Adams  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  was  unusually  strong  and  active  for 
his  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor's  shirt  and  trowsers 
and  a  low-crowned  hat.  The  latter  he  held  in  his  hand  until 
desired  to  put  if  on.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  on 
hoard  a  ship  of  war  since  the  mutiny,  and  he  manifested  a 
measure  of  embarrassment,  occasioned  pe"haps  by  the  familia- 
rity with  which  the  officers  and  all  on  board  addressed  him  ;  for 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety  from 
the  part  he  took  in  the  mutiny  and  very  soon  made  himself 
at  home. 

'I'he  young  men,  ten  in  number,  were  tall,  robust  and 
healthy,  with  good-natured  countenances,  which  would  any 
where  have  procisred  them  a  friendly  reception,  together  with 
a  simplicity  of  manner  and  a  fear  of  doing  wrong  which  at  once 
prevented  the  possibility  of  givitig  offence.  Unacquainted 
with  the  world,  tliey  asked  a  number  of  questions,  enquired 
after  ships  and  individuals  whom  the  persons  on  board  the 
Blossom  never  heard  of.  'Iheir  dress,  made  up  of  the  pre- 
sents which  had  been  made  hem  by  the  masters  and  seamen 
of  merchant  ships  which  had  touched  at  Pitcairn  Island,  was 
a  complete  caricature  :  some  had  on  long  black  coats,  with- 
out any  other  article  of  dress  except  trowers,  some  had  on 
shirts  without  coats,  and  others  waistcoats  without  either  ; 
none  had  shoes  or  stockings,  and  only  two  possessed  hats, 
neither  of  which  seemed  likely  to  hang  long  together.  They 
were  very  inquisitive,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  answer 
the  various  inquiries  of  their  visitors  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  mutineers.  The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Adams.  ■■■■; 

The  ship  Bounty,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
was  sent  out  to  Otaheitc  in  December  1787,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  bread  fruit  tree  of  that  country  to  tlu 
Biitish  fci.ttlemcnts  in  the  West  Indies.      'J'he  crew   consulted 
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of  forty-four  persons  and  a  gardener.  She  arrived  at  her 
destinalion  in  October  1788,  and  spent  six  months  in  collect- 
ing and  stowing  away  the  fruit,  during  which  time  the  officers 
and  seamen  had  free  access  to  the  shore  and  made  many 
friends,  though  one  only  of  the  seamen  formed  any  alliance 
tiiere*  .       . 

In  April  following  they  bid  adieu  to  their  friends  at 
Otalieite  and  proceeded  to  Anamooka,  where  they  replenish- 
ed their  stock  of  water  and  took  on  board  hogs,  fruit,  vegita- 
blcs,  &c  ,  leaving  the  latter  place  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  Throughout  the  voyage  Mr.  Biigh  had  repeated 
misunderstandings  with  his  officers,  and  on  several  occasions 
gave  the  ship's  company  just  reasons  of  complaint  ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  Adams  declared  that 
there  was  no  real  discontent  among  the  crew,  much  less  any 
idea  of  offering  violence  to  their  commander.  The  officers, 
Adams  said,  had  much  more  cause  of  dissatisfaction  than  the 
seamen,  and  particularly  the  master  and  Mr.  Christian.  '1  lie 
latter  was  under  some  pecuniary  obligations  to  Mr.  Bligh,  of 
which  he  continually  reminded  him  when  any  difference  arose, 
and  thus  continually  taunted.  Christian,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
citation, told  his  conunander  that  sooner  or  later  a  day  of  reck- 
oning would  arrive. 

The  day  previous  to  the  mutiny,  a  serious  quarrel  took 
place  between  lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  officers  about  some 
cocoa-nuts  which  he  missed  from  his  private  stock,  when 
Christian  fell  under  bis  commander's  displeasure.  Being  in. 
\ited  the  same  evening  to  supper  in  the  cabin,  he  excused 
himself  from  accepting  it,  and  began  to  ponder  over  his 
grievances  until  he  came  to  consider  them  as  so  intolerable  as 
not  longer  to  be  endured,  and  he  cauie  to  the  determination 
that  as  he  could  not  redress  them,  he  would  escape  from  the 
l)ossibility  of  their  being  increased.  He  had  formed  coiniec- 
tions  at  Otaheite  which  .ended  to  weaken  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  quickly  resolved  to  set  himself 
adrift  upon  a  raft,  and  to  make  his  way  to  shore,  the  ship 
being  at  this  time  passing  to  the  southward  oi"   rofba,  one  of 
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the  Friendly  Islands.  He  quickly  constructed  a  raft,  put 
various  useful  articles  upon  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
it,  when  a  young  officer,  who  afterwards  perished  in  the  Pandora, 
to  whom  Christian  communicated  his  intention,  recommended 
him  rather  to  endeavour  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  which 
he  said  would  not  be  difficult,  as  many  of  the  ship's  company 
were  not  well  disposed  towards  the  commander,  and  would 
rather  return  to  Otaheite  and  reside  among  their  friends  in 
that  island.  This  proposal  accorded  so  well  with  the  disposi- 
tion  of  Christian''s  mind,  that,  hazardous  as  it  was,  b?  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  his  friend  in  effecting  it,  resolving  if 
it  failed  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  ;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  chance  of  being  saved,  he  tied  a  deep  sea  lead  about  his 
neck  and  concealed  it  within  his  clothes. 

Christian  had  at  this  time  tlje  morning  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
be  had  relieved  the  officer  of  the  deck,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Quintal,  the  only  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  formed 
any  serious  attachment  at  Otaheite,  and  disclosed  to  him  his 
intentions.  Quintal,  after  some  consideration,  said  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  attempt  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it.  Vex- 
ed at  this  circumstance  Christian  became  desperate,  and  ex- 
hibited the  lead  about  his  neck  in  testimony  of  his  own  deter- 
mination, and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowardice.  The  latter  deni- 
ed this  and  recommended  him  to  try  some  other  seaman,  Isaac 
Martin  for  instance,  who  was  standing  by.  Martin,  on  being 
spoken  to,  emphatically  declared  he  was  for  it,  it  was  the 
very  thing.  Having  succeeded  here.  Christian  went  to  every 
man  of  his  watch,  many  of  whom  he  found  disposed  to  join 
him,  and  before  daylight  the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany were  brought  over.  ;■ 

Adams  was  sleeping  in  his  hammock  >yhen  Sumner,  one  of 
the  seamen,  came  to  him  and  whispered  that  Christian  was 
going  to  take  the  ship  from  her  commander,  and  ret  him  and 
the  master  on  shore.  On  hearing  this  Adams  went  upon 
deck,  and  found  every  thing  in  great  confusion  ;  but  not  tlicn 
liking  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction,  he  returned  to  his 
liamniock   and   remained   there  until  he  saw  Christian  at  llio 
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nrni-chest,  distiih'itinjr  arms  to  all  who  came  for  them  ;  and 
then,  seeing  measures  had  proceeded  so  far,  and  apprehensive 
of  being  on  the  weaker  side,  he  turned  out  again  and  went 
fi)r  a  cutlass.  .       w     i  ,  .      f 

A\\  tliose  vvlio  purposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed, 
Adams,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  secure  the  officers,  while 
Christian  and  the  master  at-arms  proceeded  to  the  cabin  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  lieutenant  Bhgh.  They  seized  him  in  his 
cot,  bound  his  liands  behind  him,  and  brought  him  upoh  deck. 
He  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  conduct,  but  received 
only  abuse  in  return,  and  a  blow  from  the  master-at-arms 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass.  He  was  placed  near  the  bin- 
nacle and  detained  there,  with  his  arms  pinioned,  by  Christian, 
who  held  him  with  one  hand,  and  a  bayonet  with  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  was  secured,  the  sentinels  which 
had  been  placed  over  the  doors  of  the  officers,  cabins  were 
taken  oft" :  the  master  them  jumped  upon  the  forecastle  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  to  retake  the  ship  ;  but  he  was 
quickly  secured  and  sent  below  in  confinement.  This  con- 
duct of  the  master,  who  was  the  only  officer  that  tried  to 
bring  the  mutineers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  was  the  more 
highly  creditable  to  him,  as  he  had  the  greatest  cause  for 
discontent,  Mr.  Bligh  having  been  more  severe  to  him  than 
to  any  of  the  other  officers.  '    ' 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lieutenant 
and  his  party,  (whom  the  mutineers  resolved  to  set  adrift) 
should  have  the  launch  or  the  cutter  ;  and  it  being  decided 
in  favour  of  the  launch,  Christian  ordered  her  to  be  hoisted 
out;  Martin,  who  was  the  first  convert  to  Christian's  plan, 
foreseeing  that  with  the  aid  of  so  large  a  boat  the  party  would 
find  their  way  to  England,  and  thus  lead  to  their  own  detec- 
tion, exclr  v'd,  if  you  give  iiim  the  launch  I  will  go  with  him  ; 
you  may  as  well  give  him  the  ship.  Whether  he  was  in 
earnest  or  not,  he  was  afterwards  ordered  to  the  gangway 
from  his  post  of  command  over  the  lieutenant,  he  having  fed 
him  with  a  shaddock,  and  exchanged  looks  with  him  in- 
dicative  of  friendly  intentions.      It  then  fell   to  the   lot  of 
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Adams  to  guard  the  lieutenant,  who,  observing  him  stationed 
by  his  side,  exchiimed,  and  you,  Smith,  are  you  against  me  ? 
(Smith  was  the  name  which  Adams  went  by  on  board  the 
Bounty,)  Adams  replied,  that  he  only  acted  as  the  others  did  — 
he  must  be  Hke  the  rest. 

The  launch  was  by  this  time  hoisted  out  ;  and  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  lieutenant  Biigh's  party  having  been  supplied 
with  what  v  as  considered  necessary  for  their  voyage,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  cask  of  water,  150  pounds  of  bread,  a  small 
quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  some  lines, 
rope,  canvass,  twine,  &c.  they  were  ordered  into  her.  Among 
those  who  took  their  seat  in  her  was  Martin,  which  being 
observed  by  Quintal,  he  pointed  a  musket  at  him  and  declar- 
ed he  would  shoot  him  unless  he  instantly  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  he  did.  The  armourer  and  carpenter*s  mates 
were  also  forcibly  detained,  as  they  might  be  required  here- 
after. Lieutenant  Bligh  was  then  conducted  to  the  gangway, 
and  ordered  to  descend  into  the  boat,  where  his  hands  were 
unbound  ;  after  which  the  whole  party  were  veered  astern 
and  kept  there  while  the  ship  stood  towards  the  island.  In 
this  interval  lieutenant  Bligh  requested  some  muskets  might 
be  given  him  to  protect  his  party  against  the  natives ;  but 
these  were  refused  and  four  cutlasses  thrown  to  them  instead. 
When  they  were  about  ten  leagues  from  Tafoa,  at  lieutenant 
Bligh's  request  the  launch  was  cast  off,  and,  immediately, 
•  huzza  for  Otaheite'  echoed  throughout  the  Bounty. 

There  now  remained  in  the  ship.  Christian,  who  was  the 
mate  ;  Haywood,  Young  and  Stewart,  midshipmen  ;  the 
master-at-arms,  and  sixteen  seamen,  besides  the  three  artifi- 
cers and  the  gardener  ;  forming  in  all  twenty-five  persons. 
In  the  launch  were  the  lieutenant,  master,  surgeon,  a  master's 
mate,  two  midshipmen,  a  botanist,  three  warrant  officers,  clerk, 
and  eight  seamen,  making  in  all  nineteen  ;  and  had  not  tlie 
three  persons  before  mentioned  been  forcibly  detained,  the 
captain  would  have  had  e.vactly  half  the  ship's  company. 

The  ship  having  stood  some  time  to  the  W.N.W.  with  a 
view  to  deceive  the  party  in  the  launch,   was  afterwards  put 
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about,  and  her  course  directed  as  near  to  Otaheite  as  the  wind 
would  permit.  Finding  however  some  difficulty  in  reaching 
that  island,  they  bore  away  for  Tobouai,  a  small  island  about 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  where  they  re- 
solved to  establish  themselves  provided  the  natives  were  not 
hostile  to  their  purpose.  On  attempting  to  land  however  the 
natives  disputed  every  foot  of  ground  with  spears,  clubs  and 
stones,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  This  determined  hostihty  put  an  end  to  the 
mutineers  design  of  settling  among  them  ;  and  after  two  days 
fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  they  left  the  island  and 
proceeded  to  Otaheite.  Tobouai  however  being  a  favourite 
spot  with  them,  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
settle  there.  This  they  thought  would  not  be  difficult,  pro- 
vided the  islanders  were  acquainted  with  their  friendly  inten- 
tions. The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  through  inter- 
preters, who  might  be  procured  at  Otaheite  ;  and  in  order 
not  to  be  dependent  on  the  natives  of  Tobouai  for  wives,  they 
determined  to  engage  several  Otaheitan  women  to  accompany 
them.  Tliey  were  fortunate  in  finding  several  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  willing  to  accompany  them,  and  they  sailed 
agam  for  Tobouai,  where,  as  they  expected,  they  were  better 
received  than  before,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  natives  through  their  interpreters. 

Experience  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of  making  self- 
defence  their  first  consideration,  and  a  fort  was  consequently 
commenced  eighty  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
This  was  nearly  completed,  when  the  natives,  imagining  that 
Christian's  party  were  going  to  destroy  them,  and  that  the 
ditch  was  intended  as  a  place  of  interment,  planned  a  general 
attack  when  the  party  should  pi-oceed  to  work  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  Otaheitans  who  had  accompanied 
them  over-heard  this  conspiracy  and  apprised  the  mutineers 
of  their  danger.  Instead  therefore  of  proceeding  to  their 
work  at  the  fort  as  usual  the  following  morning,  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  natives,  killed  and  wounded  several,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  retire  inland.     The  continued  state  of 
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suspense  in  which  they  were  kept  hy  the  natives,  occasioned 
them  to  decide  on  returning  to  Ofaheite  again,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  were  again  well  received  by  their  old 
friends. 

Christian  now  purposed  to  proceed  in  the  ship  to  some 
distant  uninhabited  island,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
settling  ;  but  on  communicating  this  plan  to  his  shipmates, 
he  found  only  a  few  inclined  to  assent  to  it :  but  no  objec- 
tions were  offered  to  his  taking  the  ship  by  those  who  dissent- 
ed, all  they  required  was  an  equal  distribution  of  such  pro- 
visions and  stores  as  might  be  useful.  Young,  Brown,  Mills, 
Williams,  Quintal,  M'  Coy,  Martin,  Adams,  and  six  natives 
(four  of  Otaheite  and  two  of  Tobouai)  resolved  to  follow  the 
fate  of  Christian.  Remaining  therefore  only  twenty-lour 
hours  at  Otaheite,  they  took  leave  of  their  coiirades,  and 
having  invited  on  board  several  of  the  women  with  the  feign- 
ed purpose  of  taking  leave,  the  cables  were  cut  and  they  were 
carried  off  to  sea.  Such  of  the  mutineers  as  remained  at  Otaheite 
were  afterwards  taken  by  his  majesty's  ship  Pandora,  which 
was  purposely  sent  from  England  to  seize  them  after  the 
return  of  lieutenant  Bligh. 

Christian  and  his  party  now  bade  adieu  to  all  the  world 
save  the  few  individuals  associated  with  them  in  exile.  Wheie 
that  exile  was  to  be  passed  was  not  as  yet  decided.  The 
Marquesas  islands  were  first  proposed  ;  but  Christian,  on 
reading  Captain  Carteret's  account  of  Pitcairn  island,  preferr- 
ed it  and  accordingly  they  shaped  their  course  thither.  They 
reached  it  in  a  few  days,  and  Christian  with  one  of  the  sea- 
men landed  in  a  little  nook  which  they  afterwards  found  very 
convenient  for  disembarkation.  'J'he  island  suited  their 
wishes.  It  possessed  water,  wood,  a  good  soil,  and  some 
fru'ts.  The  anchorage  in  the  offing  was  very  bad,  and  land- 
ing for  boats  extremely  hazardous.  The  mountains  were 
difficult  of  access,  the  passes  narrow,  and  there  were  several 
caves  to  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  could  retreat.  They 
now  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  in  a  small  bay,  on  the 
northern   side  of  the  island,   which   Captain   Beechey   has 
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named  Bounty  Bay.  Here  every  thing  that  could  be  of 
utility  was  landed,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  destroy  the  ship 
either  by  running  her  on  shore  or  burning  her.  Christian, 
Adams,  and  the  majority  were  for  the  former  expedient ;  but 
while  they  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  for  this  purpose, 
Quintal  set  fire  to  the  carpenter's  store  room.  The  vessel 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  then  drifted  upon  the  rocks; 
where  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  was  burnt  to  prevent  dis- 
covery.  This  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1790. 

Upon  their  first  landing  they  perceived,  by  the  remains  of 
several  habitations,  morais,  and  three  or  four  rudely  sculp- 
tured images,  which  stood  upon  the  eminence  overlookinfj 
the  bay  where  the  ship  was  destroyed,  that  the  island  had 
been  previously  inhabited.  Some  apprehensions  were,  in 
consequence,  entertained  lest  the  natives  should  have  secreted 
themselves,  and  in  some  unguarded  moment  make  an  attack 
upon  them  ;  but  by  degrees  these  fears  subsided,  and  their 
avocations  proceeded  without  interruption. 

A  suitable  spot  of  ground  lor  a  village  was  fixed  upon, 
with  the  exception  of  which  the  island  was  divided  into  equal 
portions,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  blacks,  who  being 
only  friends  of  the  seamen,  v/ere  not  considered  as  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges.  Obliged  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
others,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence,  they  thus,  from 
being  their  friends,  in  the  course  of  time  became  their 
slaves.  No  discontent,  however,  was  manifested,  and  they 
willingly  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  clearing 
the  space  that  was  allotted  to  the  village,  a  row  of  trees  was 
left  between  it  and  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
houses  from  the  observation  of  auy  vessels  that  might  be 
passing,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  erected  that  might  in 
any  way  attract  attention.  Until  these  houses  were  finished, 
the  sails  of  the  Bounty  were  converted  in'.j  tents,  and  when 
no  longer  required  for  that  purpose,  became  very  acceptable 
as  clothing.  Thus  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  some  of  its  luxuries,  they  felt  their  condition  comfortable, 
even   beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,    and   every 
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thing  weirt  on  peaceably    and    prosperously  for  about   two 
years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which   "Williams,   who  had  tiie 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  about  a  month  after  iiis  arrival,  by 
a  fall  from  a  precipice  while  collecting  birds  eggs,  became 
dissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  island  in  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Bounty,  unless  he  had  another  wife  ;  an  unrea- 
sonable  request,  as  it  could   not  be  complied  with,  except  at 
the  expence  of  the  happiness  of  one  of  his  companions  :  but 
Williams,  actuated    by  selfish  considerations  alone,  persisted 
in  his  threat,  and  the  Europeans,  not  willing  to  part  with  him, 
on  account  of  hi^j  usefulness  as  an  armourer,  constrained  one 
of  the  blacks  to  bestow  his  wife   upon   the  applicant-     The 
blacks,  outrageous  at  this  second  act  of  flagrant  injustice, 
made  common  cause  with  their  companioii,  and  matured  a 
plan  of  revenge  upon  their  aggressors,  which,  had  it  succeed- 
ed, would  have  proved  fatal  to  all  the  Europeans. — Fortu- 
nately, the  secret  was  imparted  to  the  women,  who  ingeniously 
communicated  it  to  the  white  men  in  a  song,  of  which  the 
■words  were,   "  Why  does  black  man  sharpen  axe  ?  to  kill 
white  man.*^ — The  instant  Christian  became  aware  of  the  plot^ 
he  seized  his  gun  and  went  in  search  of  the  blacks,  but  with 
a  view  only  of  showing  them  that  their  scheme  was  discovered, 
and  thus  by  timely  interference  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  it.      He  met  one  of  them  (Ohoo)  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  taxed  him  with  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
order  to  intimidate  him,  discharged  his  gun,  which  he  had 
humanely  loaded  with  powder  only.     Ohoo  however  imagin- 
ing otherwise,  and  that  the  bullet  had  missed  its  object,  de- 
rided his  unskilfulness  and  fled  into  the  woods,  followed   by 
his  accomplice  Talaloo,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  wife. 

The  remaining  blacks,  finding  their  plot  discovered,  pur- 
c1)ascd  pardon  by  promising  to  murder  their  dcccmpliccs, 
who  had  fled,  which  they  afterwards  performed  by  an  act  of 
the  most  odious  treachery.  Ohoo  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by 
his  own  nephew  ;  and  Talaloo,  after  an  incfi'ectual  attempt 
made  upon  him  by  poison,  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  friend  aiui 
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Ms   wife,    the  very    woman   on   wliose   account  all  the  dis- 
turbance began. 

Tranquillity  was  by  these  means  restored,  and  continued 
for  about  two  years,  at  t!ie  expiration  of  which  time  dissatis- 
faction was  again  manifested  by  the  blacks,  in  consequence  of 
iheir  ill  treatment  by  Quintal  and  M'Coy,  and  they  meditated 
a  plan  to  destroy  their  oppressors.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
of  the  blacks,  Timor  and  Nehow,  should  desert  from  their 
masters,  provide  themselves  with  arms,  and  hide  in  the  woods, 
but  maintain  a  frequent  communication  with  the  other  two, 
Tetaheite  and  Menalee,  and  that  at  a  particular  time  they 
should  attack  and  put  to  death  all  the  Englishmen  when  at 
work  in  their  plantations.  Tetaheite  borrowed  a  gun  and 
ammunition  of  his  master  under  a  pretence  of  shooting  hogs, 
which  had  become  numerous  ;  but  instead  of  this,  with  the 
aid  of  his  accomplice  he  shot  Williams.  Martin,  who  was 
at  no  great  distance,  heard  the  report,  but  supposed  that  a  hog 
had  been  shot.  The  blacks  then  proceeded  towards  Chris- 
tian's plantation,  who  was  at  work  at  his  yam  plot,  and  shot 
him.  Mills,  Martin,  and  Brown,  were  then  murdered,  and 
M'Coy  and  Quintal  fled  to  the  woods.  Adams  was  first  ap- 
prised of  his  danger  by  Quintal's  wife,  who,  in  hurrying 
through  his  plantation,  asked  why  he  was  working  at  such 
a  time  ?  Not  understanding  the  question,  but  seeing  her 
alarmed,  he  followed  her,  and  was  almost  immediately  met  by 
the  blacks,  whose  appearance  exciting  suspicion,  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  woods.  After  remaining  there  three  or  four 
hours,  Adams,  thinking  all  was  quiet,  stole  to  his  yamplot  for  a 
t^upply  of  provisions  ;  his  movements  were  noticed  by  the 
blaciis,  who  attacked  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  the  ball 
entering  at  his  right  shoulder  and  passing  out  through  his 
throat.  He  fell  upon  his  side  and  was  instantly  assailed  by 
one  of  them  with  the  but  end  of  his  gun,  but  he  parried  the 
blow.  Tetaheite  then  placed  his  gun  to  his  side,  but  it 
missed  fire  twice.  Adams  then  sprang  on  his  legs  and  ran 
off  with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able,  and  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  who  seeing  him  likely   to  escape,  offered  hnn  pio- 
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tottion  if  he  would  stop.  i\dams  being  much  exhausted  by 
his  wound,  readily  accepted  their  terms,  and  was  conducted 
to  Christian"'3  house,  where  he  was  kindly  treated.  Here  the 
attempt  at  blood-shedding  ended,  leaving  only  four  English- 
men alive  out  of  nine. 

Young,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  women,  and 
had,  (luring  this  attack  been  secreted  by  them,  was  now  also 
taken  to  Christian's  house.  The  other  two,  M'Coy  and 
Quintal,  who  had  always  been  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
blacks,  escaped  to  the  mountains  where  they  supported  them- 
selves upon  the  produce  of  the  ground  about  them. 

The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  to  quarrel  about  the  right  of  choosing  the  women 
whose  husbands  had  been  killed,  which  ended  in  Mcnalee's 
shooting  Timoa  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Young's  wife,  accom- 
panying her  song  with  his  flute.  Timoa  not  dying  immedi- 
ately, Menalee  reloaded  and  deliberately  despatched  him  by 
a  second  discharge.  He  afterwards  attacked  Tetaheite,  who 
was  condoling  with  Young's  wife  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite 
black,  and  would  have  murdered  him  also  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  women.  Afraid  to  remain  longer  in  the  village, 
he  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  joined  Quintal  and  M'Coy, 
who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  at  first  received  him  with 
suspicion.  This  acquisition  to  their  force  enabled  them  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  opposite  party,  and  coming  to  a  ridge  of 
mountains  within  sight  of  the  village,  they  fired  a  volley, 
which  so  alarmed  the  others  that  they  sent  Adams  to  say  that 
if  they  would  kill  the  black  man,  Menalee,  and  return  to  the 
village,  they  would  be  friends. — The  terms  were  so  far  com- 
plied with  that  Menalee  was  shot  ;  but  apprehensive  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  remaining  blacks,  they  would  not  however 
return. 

The  widows  of  the  white  men  so  deeply  deplored  their  loss 
that  they  resolved  to  murder  the  only  two  remaining  men  of 
colour,  which  they  effected  the  first  opportunity.  These 
fatal  ciicmstanccs  were  communicated   to  the  two  absenlcca 
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and  llicir  return  solicited  ;  l)iit  llicy  doubted  the  fact  until 
the  hands  and  heads  of  the  deceased  were  produced,  which 
being  done,  they  returned  to  the  village.  'I'hese  circum- 
stances occurred  on  the  3rd  of  October  1793.  'I'here  were 
now  left  on  the  island,  Adams,  Young,  M'Coy  and  Quintal, 
ten  women,  and  some  children.  About  two  months  after 
this  Young  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  occurred,  which 
states  that  they  lived  peaceably  together,  cultivating  their 
grounds,  fishing,  catching  birds,  and  constructing  pits  to  cntrup 
the  hogs,  which  had  become  very  numerous. 

The  women  however  soon  became  discontented,  living  pro- 
miscuously with  the  men  and  frequently  changing  their  abode. 
They  at  length  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  convey- 
ance by  which  they  might  leave  the  island,  and  the  men  began 
to  build  them  a  boat  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  wanting  planks 
and  nails,  Jenny,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  tore  up  the  boards 
of  her  house,  and  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  tr  per- 
suade the  others  to  follow  her  example.  The  vessel  at  Iti.glh 
was  finished,  but  on  being  launched  she  upset,  to  their  great 
dissatisfaction.  On  the  11th  of  November  1794,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  women  to  kill  the  white  men  in  their  sleep  was  dis- 
covered ;  upon  which  they  were  all  seized  and  a  disclosure 
followed  ;  but  they  were  pardoned  on  promising  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  and  never  again  to  give  cause  to  suspect 
their  behaviour.  But  although  they  were  pardoned,  the  men 
became  very  suspicious  of  them,  and  not  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  future  events  declared,  for,  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  the  women  agam  collected  and  attacked  them  ;  but 
they  were  again  subdued  without  any  lives  being  lost,  and 
once  more  pardotied  on  promise  of  future  good  conduct.  By 
these  means  the  men  were  kept  in  constant  care  and  solicitude 
although  fortunately  nothing  distressing  occurred  during  that 
and  the  following  year.  They  now  became  more  sociable, 
dining  frequently  at  each  others  houses,  and  contributing 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  women,  who  on  their  part  gave  no 
ground  for  uneasiness.  There  was  also  a  mutual  accommo- 
dation amongst  them  in  regard  to  provisions,  so  that  if  one 
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person  was  succosslul  in  hunting,  he  lent  to  others,  on  cor^i- 
tion  of  being  repaid  at  a  Cuturc  opportunity,  and  hereby  >  ey 
lived  in  a  more  quiet  and  domestic  state. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  M'Coy  had  been  employed 
in  a  distillery  in  Scothind  ;  and  being  addicted  to  hq'ior,  lie 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  f^»e-root,  :ind  on  the  Wi\\  of 
April  nOS  succeeded  in  producing  a  bottle  of  ardent  spirit. 
The  success  induced  Quintal  to  alter  his  kettle  into  a  still, 
and  frequent  intoxication  was  the  consequence.  M'Coy  in- 
dulged so  largely  in  the  use  of  these  spirits  that  it  at  length 
produced  delirium  and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  threw  himself 
from  a  cliff  and  was  killed.  'I'his  awful  circumstance  so 
affected  them  that  they  resolved  never  again  to  touch  spirits, 
and,  as  respected  Adams  at  least,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
effectual  to  that  end. 

The  journal  finishes  with  this  account  and  the  narrative  is 
continued  from  the  verbal  information  of  Adams,  who  said, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1799,  Quintal  lost  his  wife  by  a 
fall  from  the  cliff  while  in  search  of  bird's  eggs  ;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  became  discontented,  and  though  there 
were  several  disposable  women,  yet  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  the  wife  of  one  of  his  companions.  Neither  of  them 
felt  inclined  to  accede  to  this  unreasonable  desire  and  he 
therefore  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  both  to  death. 
He  was  fortunately  foiled  in  his  attempt,  but  swore  he  would 
repeat  it,  and  Adams  and  Young  having  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  follow  up  his  resolution,  and  fearing  he  might  be  more 
successful  in  the  next  attempt,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  own  lives  were  not  safe  while  he  was  in  existence, 
and  that  they  were  justified  in  putting  him  to  death,  which 
they  did  with  an  axe. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  seven  of  the  leading  mutineers,  who 
escaped  from  justice  only  to  add  murder  to  their  former  crime ; 
for  though  some  of  them  may  not  have  actually  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  yet  all  were  ac- 
cessory to  the  deed.  Adams  and  Young  weie  now  the  sole 
survivors  out  of  the  fifteen  males  who  landed  upon  the  island. 
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They  were  l)oth,  and  more  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind,  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful,  after  the 
many  dreadful  scenes  at  which  they  had  assisted,  if  the  soli- 
tude and  tranquillity  which  endued  liad  not  disposed  them 
to  repentance.  During  Christian's  lifetime  thty  had  only 
once  read  the  church  service,  but  since  his  decease  this  had 
been  regularly  done  every  Sunday.  They  now,  however,  resolv- 
ed to  have  morning  and  evening  family  prayer,  to  add  after- 
noon  service  to  the  duty  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  train  up  their 
own  children  and  those  of  their  late  urifortunatc  companions, 
in  piety  and  virtue. 

In  the  execution  of  this  resolution  Young's  education  enabled 
him  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
suffered  to  survive  his  repentance  ;  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
under  which  he  had  for  some  titnc  laboured,  terminated  his 
existence  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Quintal,  and  Adams 
was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  Jast  companion  was 
fi  great  affliction  to  him,  and  was  for  some  time  severely  felt. 
It  was  a  catastrophe  however  that  more  than  ever  disposed 
him  to  repentance,  and  determined  htm  to  execute  the  pious 
resolution  he  had  made  to  scr"<>  God.  His  reformation 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  place  at  a  more  propitious 
piomcnt.  Out  of  nineteen  children  upon  the  island  there 
were  several  Ijetween  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years,  who, 
had  they  been  longer  suffered  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions might  have  acquired  habits  which  it  would  Iiave  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Adams  to  eradicate.  The 
moment  was  therefore  most  favourable  for  his  design,  and  his 
laudable  exertions  were  attended  by  advantages  both  to  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  to  his  own  mind,  which  surpassed  his 
jnost  sanguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  an  arduous 
task  to  perform  :  besides  the  children  to  be  educated,  the, 
Otaheitan  women  were  to  be  converted  ;  and  as  the  example 
of  the  parents  had  a  powerful  influence  over  their  children, 
he  resolved  to  make  them  his  first  care.  Here  also  his  labours 
lucceeded  ;  the  Otaheitans  were  naturally  of  a  tractable  dis- 
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position,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he  anticipated  ;  the 
cliiklien  also  acquired  such  a  thirst  after  scriptural  know- 
ledge, that  Adams  in  a  siiort  time  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  put  them  in  the  right  way.  As  they 
grew  up  they  acquired  fixed  habits  of  morality  and  piety ; 
their  colony  improved,  intermarriages  occurred,  and  they  now 
form  a  happy  and  well  regulated  society,  the  merit  of  which 
in  a  great  degree  belongs  to  Adams,  and  tends  to  redeem  the 
former  errors  of  his  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Adams,  and  the  inhabitants  at  Pitcaira 
island  when  Captain  Beechey  called  there  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Blossom,  This  vessel  was  so  much  superior  in  ap- 
jjearance,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  natives,  "so  rich," 
compared  with  the  other  ships  they  had  seen,  that  they  wcrecon- 
stantly  afraid  of  giving  offence  or  doingsome  injury,  so  that  they 
would  not  even  move  without  first  asking  permission.  This  diffi- 
dence gave  the  crew  of  the  Blossom  full  occupation  for  a  time,  as 
their  visitors  seldom  directed  their  attention  long  to  one  object, 
or  remained  long  l.i  one  position  or  place.  Having  no  latches 
to  their  doors,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  opening 
those  of  the  ship,  and  the  crew  were  in  consequence  assailed 
continually  vviih  *'  Please  may  I  sit  down,  or  get  up,  or  go 
out  of  the  cabin  ?"  or  "  Please  to  open,  or  to  shut  the  door." 
Their  applications  were  however  made  with  such  good  nature 
and  simplicity  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  paying  attention  to  thern.  They  very  soon  learnt 
the  christian  name  of  every  officer  in  the  ship,  which  they 
always  used  in  conversation  instead  of  the  sirnarhes,  aiitl 
wherever  a  similarity  to  their  own  occurred  they  attached, 
themselves  to  that  person  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'*  It  was  many  hours  after  they  came  on  board''  says  Captain 
Beechey,  •*  before  the  ship  could  get  near  the  island,  during 
which  time  they  so  ingratiated  themselves  with  us  that  we 
felt  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  their  houses  ;  and  rather  than 
pass  another  night  at  sea  we  put  off^  in  the  boats,  thougn  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  shore.     We  followed  our  guides   past   a   rugged  point 
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Bnrmountcd  by  tall  spiral  rocks,  known  to  the  islanders  as 
St.  Paul's  rocks,  into  a  spacious  iron  bound  bay,  where  the 
Bounty  found  her  last  anchorage.  In  this  bay,  whicli  is 
bounded  by  lofty  cliifs  almost  inaccessible,  it  was  proposed  to 
land.  Thickly  branched  evergreens  skirt  the  base  of  these 
hills,  and  in  summer  afford  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  rays 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  In  the  distance  are  seen  several 
high  pointed  rocks  which  the  pious  islanders  have  named  after 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Apostles,  and  outside  of  them  is  a 
square  basaltic  islet.  Formidable  breakers  fringe  the  coast, 
and  seem  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  access. 

"  We  here  brought  our  boats  to  an  anchor,  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  between  the  sunken  rocks  being  much  too  in- 
tricate, and  we  trusted  ourselves  to  the  natives,  who  landed 
us,  two  at  a  time,  in  their  whale-boat.  The  difficulty  of  land- 
ing was  more  than  repaid  by  the  friendly  reception  we  met 
with  on  the  beach  from  Hannali  Young,  a  very  interesting 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  Adams.  In  her  eagerness  to 
greet  her  father,  she  had  outrun  her  female  companions,  for 
whose  delay  she  thought  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
apologize,  by  saying  they  had  all  been  over  the  hill  in  com- 
pany with  John  Buffet  to  look  at  the  ship,  and  were  not  yet 
returned.  It  appeared  that  John  Buffet^  who  was  a  seafaring 
man,  ascertained  that  the  ship  was  a  man  of  war,  and,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  became  so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Adams  that  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  answer  any  of 
the  interrogations  which  were  put  to  him.  Tint  mysterious 
silence  set  all  the  party  in  tears,  as  they  feared  he  had  dis- 
covered something  adverse  to  their  patriarch.  At  length  his 
obduracy  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ;  but  before  he  explained 
the  cause  of  his  conduct,  the  boats  were  seen  to  put  ofFfiom 
the  ship,  and  Hannah  immediately  hurried  to  the  beach  to 
kiss  the  old  man's  cheek,  which  she  did  with  a  fervency  demon- 
strative of  the  warmest  affection.  Her  apology  for  her  com- 
panions was  rendered  unnecessary  by  their  appearance  on  the 
steep  and  circuitous  path  down  the  mountain,  who,  as  they 
arrived  on  the  beach,  successively  welcomed  us  to  their  is- 
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land,  with  a  simpiicity  and  sincerity  which  left  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  their  professions. 

"  They  almost  all  wore  the  cloth  of  the  island  :  their  dress 

consisted  of  a  petticr^it,  and  a  mantle  Idosely  thrown  over 

their  shouldefs,  dnd  reaching  to  the  ancles.     Their  stature  was 

rather  aibove  the  common  height;  and  their  limbs,  from  being 

accustomed  fo  work  and  climb  the  hills,  had  acquired  unusual 

muscularity  ;  but  their  features  and  manners  were  perfectly 

feniinine.      Their  complexion,  though  fairer  than  that  of  the 

men,  was  of  a  dairlt  gipsey  hue,  but  its  deep  colour  was  less 

conspicuous,  by  being  cdntrasted  with  dark  glossy  hair,  which 

hung  down  over  theif  shoulders  in  long  waving  tresses,  nicely 

oiled  :  in  front  it  was  tastefully  turned  back  from  the  forehead 

and  temples,  and  was  retained  in  that  portion  by  a  chaplet  of 

small  red  or  white  aromatic  blossoms  newly  gathered  from  the 

flower-tree  (morinda  citrifolia)f  or  from  the  tobacco  pknt ; 

their  countenances  wefe  lively  and  goodnatured^  their  eyes 

dark  and  animated,  artid  each  possessed  an  enviabL  row  of 

teeth.     Such  was  the  agreeable  impression  of  their  first  appear-* 

ance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  wish  expressed  simultant* 

ously  by  the  whole  group,  that  we  wefe  come  to  stay  several 

days  with  them.     As  the  suh   was  going  down,  we  signified 

our  desire  to  get  to  the  village  and  to  pitch  the  observatory 

before  dark,  and  this  was  no  soonet  made  known,  than  every 

instrument  and  arti(ile  found  d  carrier. 

**  We  took  the  only  pathway  which  leads  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  village,  and  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent,  which  the  distant  appearance  of  the  ground  led 
us  to  anticipate.  To  the  natives,  however,  there  .appeared  to 
be  no  obstacles :  women  as  well  as  men  bore  their  burthens 
over  the  most  difiicult  parts  without  inconvenience  ;  while 
we,  obliged  at  times  to  have  recourse  to  tufts  of  shrubs  or  grass 
for  assistance,  experienced  serious  tlelay,  being  also  incom- 
moded by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  swarms  of  horse-flies 
which  infe^t  the  island,  and  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
there  by  11.  M.  S.  iJriton. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  first  level,  our  party  rested 
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on  some  large  stones  that  lay  half  buried  in  long  grass  on  one 
Bide  of"  a  ravine,  from  which  the  blue  sky  was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  ovethpping  branches  of  palm  trees  ;  there,  through  llie 
medium  of  otir  female  guides,  who,  furnished  with  the  spread- 
ing leaves  of  the  tce-pIant,  drove  away  our  troublesome  perse- 
cutors, we  obtained  a  respite  from  their  attacks. 

*•  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  resumed  our  journe}' 
over  a  more  easy  path ;  and  after  crossing  two  valleys, 
shaded  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  we  arrived  at  the  village.  It 
consisted  of  five  houses,  built  Upon  a  cleared  piece  of  ground 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  ho- 
rizon, through  a  break  in  an  extensive  wood  of  palms.  While 
the  men  assisted  to  pitch  our  tent,  the  women  employed  them- 
selves in  preparing  our  dinner,  or  more  properly  supper,  as  it 
was  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

**  The  manner  of  cooking  in  Pitca'rn  island  is  similar  to  that 
of  Olaheite,  which  is  thus :  an  oven  is  iir.^de  in  the  ground, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  good  sized  p»;Tr,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  stones  nearly  equal  in  size,  wl  ich  have  been 
previously  made  as  hot  as  possible.  These  are  covered  with 
some  broad  leaves,  generally  of  the  tee-plant,  and  on  them 
is  placed  the  meat.  If  it  be  a  pig,  its  inside  is  lined  with  heat- 
ed stones  as  well  as  the  oven ;  such  vegetables  as  are  to  be 
cooked  are  then  placed  round  the  animal,  the  whole  is  care- 
fully covered  with  leaves  of  the  tee,  and  buried  beneath  a  heap 
of  earth,  straw,  or  rushes  and  boughs,  which,  by  a  little  use, 
becomes  matted  into  one  mass.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter the  animal  is  sufficiently  cooked,  and  is  certainly  more 
thoroughly  done  than  it  would  be  by  a  fire. 

•*  By  the  time  the  tent  was  up  and  the  instruments  secured, 
we  were  summoned  to  a  meal  cooked  in  this  manner,  than 
which  a  less  sumptuous  fare  would  have  satisfied  appetites 
rendered  keen  by  long  abstinence  and  a  tiresome  journey. 
Our  party  divided  themselves  that  they  might  not  crowd  one 
house  in  particular :  Adams  did  not  entertain  ;  but  at  Chris- 
tian's I  found  a  tabic  spread  with  plates,  knives  and  forks  ; 
wliidi  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  was  an  unexpected 
sight.     They  were,  it  is  true,  far  from  uniform,  but  by  one 
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article  being  appropriated  for  another  we  all  found  something 
to  put  our  portion  upon  ;  and  but  few  of  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  substitute  their  fingers  for  articles  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfort  of  more  polished  life.  The  smoking 
pig,  by  a  skilful  dissection,  was  soon  portioned  to  every  guest, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  put  its  excellent  qualities  to  the  test 
until  a  lengthened  Ametif  pronounced  by  all  the  party,  had 
succeeded  an  emphatic  grace  delivered  by  the  village  parson. 
**  Turn  fo**  was  then  the  signal  for  attack,  and  as  it  was  con- 
venient that  all  the  party  should  finish  their  meal  about  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  one  grace  might  serve  for  all,  each 
made  the  most  of  his  time.  In  Pitcairn's  island  it  is  not  dceni- 
t'd  proper  to  touch  even  a  bit  of  bread  without  a  grace  before 
and  after  it,  and  a  person  is  accused  of  inconsistency  if  he 
leaves  off  and  begins  again.  So  strict  is  their  observance  of 
this  form,  that  wc  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  forgotten.  On  one  occasion  I  had  engaged  i\dams  in 
conversation,  and  he  incautiously  took  the  first  mouthful  with« 
out  having  said  his  grace  ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  it  he 
recollected  himself,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
immediately  put  away  what  he  had  in  his  mouth,  and  com- 
menced his  prayer. 

"  Welcome  cheer,  hospitality,  and  good  humour,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast,  and  never  was  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence more  practically  exemplified  than  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  demolition  of  nearly  all  that  was  placed  before  us.  With 
the  exception  of  some  wine  we  had  brought  with  us,  water 
was  tliC  only  beverage.  This  was  placed  in  a  large  jug  at  one 
end  ov  the  board,  and  when  necessary,  was  passed  round  the 
table.  Thr^e  or  four  torches  made  with  doo-doe  nuts(a/;eM- 
r'ftes  triloba jf  strung  upon  the  fibres  of  a  palm-leaf,  were 
stuck  in  tin- pots  at  the  end  of  the  tables,  and  formed  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  candles,  except  that  they  gave  a  consi- 
derable heat,  and  cracked,  and  fired,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  person  whose  face  was  near  them. 

"  Notwith?<^anding  these  deficiencies,  we  made  a  very  com- 
fortable and  nearly  supper,  heard  manv  little  anecdotes  of  the 
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place,  and  derived  much  amusement  from  the  singularity  of 
the  inquiries  of  our  host.  One  regret  only  intruded  itself  up- 
on the  general  conviviality,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  mention, 
namely,  that  there  was  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  sexes. 
This  was  the  remains  of  a  custom  very  common  among  the 
South-sea  islands,  which  in  some  places  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  imposes  death  upon  the  woman  who  shall  cat 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband  ;  and  though  the  distinction 
between  man  and  wife  is  not  here  carried  to  that  extent,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  observed  to  exclude  all  the  women  from  table, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  deficiency  of  seats.  In  Pitcairn's 
island,  they  have  settled  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which 
ihey  obstinately  adhere ;  and  fortunately  they  have  imbibed 
them  generally  from  the  best  source.  ■ 

"  In  the  instance  in  question,  they  have,  however,  certainly 
erred  ;  but  of  this  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  nor  did  they, 
i  believe,  thank  us  for  our  interference.  'I'heir  argument  was 
that  man  was  made  first,  and  ought  consequently,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  be  served  first;  a  conclusion  which  deprived  us  of 
the  company  of  the  women  at  table,  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  at  the  island.  Far  from  considering  themselves  neglect- 
ed, they  very  good  naturedly  chatted  with  us  behind  our  seats 
and  flapped  away  the  flies,  and  by  a  gentle  tap,  accidentally 
or  playfully  delivered,  reminded  us  occasionally  of  the  ho- 
nour that  was  done  us.  The  conclusion  of  our  meal  was 
the  signal  for  the  women  and  children  to  prepare  their  own, 
to  whom  we  resigned  our  seats,  and  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  night.  It  was  late  by  the  time  the  women 
had  finished,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  were  shown  to 
the  beds  prepared  for  us.  The  mattrass  was  composed  of  palm 
leaves,  covered  with  native  cloth  ;  the  sheets  were  of  the  same 
material;  and  we  knew,  by  the  crackling  of  them,  that  they 
were  quite  new  from  the  loom,  or  beaten.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  extremely  comfortable,  and  highly  inviting  to 
repose,  which  the  freshness  of  the  apartment,  rendered  cool  by 
a  free  circulation  of  air  through  its  sides,  enabled  us  to  enjoy 
without  any  annoyance  from  heat  or  insects.     One  interrup- 
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tion  only  disturbed  our  first  sleep;  it  was  the  pleasing  melo- 
dy of  the  evening  hymn,  which,  after  the  lights  were  put  out, 
was  chaunted  by  the  whole  family  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  the  mormng  also  we  were  awoke  by  their  morning  hymn, 
and  family  devotion.  As  we  were  much  tired,  and  the  sun's 
rays  had  not  yet  found  their  way  through  the  broad  opening 
of  the  apartment,  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest  again  ;  and 
on  awaking  found  that  all  the  natives  were  gone  to  their  se- 
veral occupations, —the  men  to  offer  what  assistance  they  could 
to  our  boats  in  landing,  carrying  burthens  for  the  seamen,  or 
to  gather  what  fruits  were  in  season.  Some  of  the  women  had 
taken  our  linen  to  wash  ;  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  cook  for  the 
day  were  preparing  the  oven,  the  pig,  and  the  yams ;  and  we 
could  hear  by  the  distant  reiterated  strokes  of  the  beater*  that 
others  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bedside 
had  already  been  placed  some  ripe  fruits ;  and  our  hats  were 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  the  fresh  blossom  of  the  nono  or  flower- 
tree  (morinda  ciirifolia)  which  the  women  had  gathered  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew. 

'*  We  assembled  at  breakfast  about  noon,  the  usual  eating 
hour  of  the  natives,  though  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  that  period  exactly,  but  take  their  meal  whenever  it  is  suf^ 
ficiently  cooked  ;  and  afterwards  availed  ourselves  of  their 
proffered  services  to  show  us  the  island,  and  under  their  guidt 
ance,  fir^t  inspected  the  village  and  what  lay  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  In  an  adjoining  house  we  found  two  young  girls 
seated  upon  the  ground,  employed  in  the  laborious  exercise  of 
beating  out  the  bark  of  the  cloth-tree,  which  they  intended 
to  present  to  us  on  our  departure,  as  a  keepsake.  'J"'he  ham- 
let consisted  of  five  cottages,  built  more  substantially  than 
neatly,  upon  a  cleared  patch  of  ground,  sloping  to  the  north- 
ward, from  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  sea,  of  which  the  houses  command  a  distant 
view  in  a  northern  direction.  In  the  N.  E.  quarter  the  hori- 
zon may  also  be  seen  peeping  between  the  stems  of  the  lofty 
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•  This  is  an  instrument  used  for  the  manufacture  of  their  cloth. 
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palms,  whose  graceful  branches  nod  like  ostricli  phimes  to 
the  refreshing  trade-wind.  To  the  northward,  and  north-west- 
ward, thicker  growths  of  pahii  trees  rise  in  an  impenetrahio 
wood,  from  two  ravines  which  traverse  the  hills  in  various  di- 
rections to  their  summit.  Above  the  one  to  the  westward,  a 
lofty  mountain  rears  its  head,  and  toward  the  sea  terminates 
in  a  fearful  precipice  filled  with  caverns,  in  which  the  different 
sea  fowl  find  an  undisturbed  retreat.  Immediately  round  tlie 
village  are  the  small  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry;  and  beyond  them,  the  cultivated  grounds  producing 
the  banana,  plantain,  melon,  yam,  tare,  sweet  potatoes,  appal, 
tee,  and  cloth  plant,  with  other  useful  roots,  fruits,  and  shrubs, 
which  extend  far  up  the  mountain,  and  to  the  southward  ; 
but  in  this  particular  direction  they  are  excludtd  from  the 
view  by  an  immense  banyan  tree,  two  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, whose  foliage  and  branches  form  of  themselves  a 
canopy  impervious  to  the  rjiys  of  the  sun.  Every  cottage 
has  its  outhouse  for  making  cloth,  its  baking  place ,  it  '  ty, 
and  its  poultry-house. 

"  Within  the  enclosure  of  palm  tree;  is  thecemetry,  where 
the  few  persons  who  had  died  on  th<.  island,  together  with 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  are  deposited.  Besides 
the  houses  above  mentioned,  there  are  three  or  four  others 
built  upon  the  plantations  beyond  the  palm  groves.  One  of 
these,  situated  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  village,  belonged 
to  Adams,  who  had  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  hanilet  to  a 
more  quiet  and  sequestered  spot  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
elevated  situation,  so  desirable  in  warm  countries  ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  again,  there  are  four  other  cottages  to  the  east- 
ward which  belong  to  the  Youngs  and  Quintals. 

**  All  these  cottages  are  strongly  built  of  wood  in  an  oblong- 
form,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  bent  round 
the  stem  of  the  same  branch,  and  laced  horizontally  to  rafters, 
so  placed  as  to  give  a  proper  pitch  to  the  roof.  The  greater 
part  have  an  upper  story,  which  is  appropriated  to  sleep- 
ing, and  contains  four  beds  built  in  the  angles  of  the  room, 
each    sufficiently  large   for  three  or    four  persons  to  lie  on. 
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They  are  made  of  wood  of  the  cloth-tiee,  and  are  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor ;  a  mattress  of  palm  leaves 
ij!  laid  upon  tiie  planks,  and  above  it  three  sheets  of  the  cloth 
plant,  which  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  linen. 

"  The  lower  room  generally  contains  one  or  more  beds,  but  is 
always  used  as  their  eating  room,  at^d  has  a  broad  table  in 
one  part,  with  several  stools  placed  round  it.  The  floor  is 
elevated  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and,  as  well  as  the 
side  of  the  house,  is  made  of  strong  plank,  and  not  of  bamboo, 
or  stone,  as  stated  by  Captain  Folger ;  indeed  they  have  not 
a  piece  of  bamboo  on  the  island,  nor  have  they  any  mats. 
'J'he  floor  is  a  fixture,  but  the  sideboards  are  let  into  a  grove 
m  the  supporters,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  side  may,  if  requir- 
ed, be  laid  open,  the  lower  room  communicates  with  the  u|)per 
by  a  stout  ladder  in  the  centre,  and  leads  up  through  a  trap 
door  into  the  bed  room.  , 

**  From  the  village  several  pathways  (for  roads  there  are 
none)  diverge,  and  generally  lead  into  the  vaileys,  which  afford 
a  less  difficult  ascent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hills  ;  still  "they  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  in  the  rainy  season  so  slippery  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  person,  excepting  the  natives,  to  traverse 
them  with  safety.  We  selected  one  which  led  over  the 
mountain  to  the  landing  place,  on  die  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  and  visited  the  several  plantations  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  which  extend  towards  the  mountains  with  a  gentle 
slope.  Here  the  mutineers  originally  built  their  summer 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  breezes,  and  overlook- 
ing the  yam  grounds,  which  are  more  productive  than  those 
lower  down.  Near  these  plantations,  are  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  morals  ;  and  a  spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
Christian  was  first  buried.  By  a  circuitous,  and  to  us,  diffi- 
cult path,  we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  height 
of  which  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea  ;  this  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  island.  'I'he  ridge  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  unites  two  small  peaks  :  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  in 
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many  parts  scarcely  liireo  feet  wide,  and  forms  a  dangerous 
pass  between  two  fearful  precipices.  'I'he  natives  were  so 
accustomed  to  climb  these  crags  tl  ''  they  unconcernedly 
skipped  from  point  to  point  like  the  hu  iters  of  chamois  ;  and 
voung  Christian  actually  jumped  upon  the  very  peak  of  a 
cliff,  which  was  so  small  as  to  Ikj  scarcely  sufficient  for  his 
feet  to  rest  upon,  and  from  which  any  other  person  would 
have  shuddered  even  to  look  down  upon  the  beach,  lyiiig 
many  hundred  feet  at  its  base.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  riflge  is  a  cave  of  some  interest,  13  being  the  intended 
retreat  of  Christian,  in  the  event  of  a  landing  being  effected 
by  any  sliip  ser  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  where  he  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  d«  rly  as  he  could.  In  this  recess  he  always 
kept  a  store  <f  piovisions,  and  near  it  erected  a  small  hut, 
well  concealed  by  trees,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  watch' 
house.  So  di'.iCult  was  the  approach  to  this  cave,  that  even 
if  the  par"  were  successful  in  cros.sing  the  ridge,  as  long  as 
his  ammuTiiiion  lasted,  he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  any  force. 
An  unfrequented  and  dangerous  path  leads  from  this  place  to 
a  peak  which  commands  a  view  of  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  :  at  this  height,  on  a  clear  day,  a  perfect  map  of  the 
bottom  is  exhibited  by  the  different  coloured  waters.  On  all 
points  the  island  is  terminated  by  cliffs,  or  rocky  projections, 
off  which  lie  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  rising 
like  so  many  black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf,  which  on  all  sides 
rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

"We  des-'cended  by  a  less  abrupt  slope  than  that  by  which  we 
advanced,  and  took  our  way  through  yam  grounds  to  a  ra- 
vlue  which  brovight  us  to  the  villages.  The  path  leading 
down  this  ravine  is,  in  many  })laces,  so  prcipitous,  that  we 
were  constantly  in  clanger  of  slipping  and  rolling  into  thedepths 
below,  which  the  assistance  of  the  natives  alone  prevented. 

"  \\'hile  we  were  thus  borrowing  helpfrom  others,  and  grasp- 
ing every  tuft  of  grass  and  bough  that  offered  its  friendly 
support,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  group  of  chubby  little 
children  trudging  unconcernedly  on,  munching  a  water  melon, 
and  balancing  on  their  head?;  calabashes  of  water,  which  tiiey 
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had  brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  I'iiey 
smiled  at  our  helplessness  as  they  passed,  and  wc  felt  their 
innocent  reproof ;  but  we  were  still  unpractised  in  such  feats, 
while  they,  from  being  trained  to  them,  had  acquired  a  foot- 
ing and  a  firmness  which  habit  alone  can  pnKlucc.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  houses,  but  we  found  by  a  whoop 
which  echoed  through  the  woods,  that  we  were  not  the  last 
fron)  home.  This  whoop,  peculiar  to  the  place,  is  so  shrill, 
that  it  may  be  heard  half  over  the  island,  and  the  ear  of  ilie 
natives  is  so  quick  that  they  will  catch  it  when  we  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  the  kind.  By  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
delivered,  they  also  know  the  wants  of  the  person,  and  who 
it  is.  These  shrill  sounds,  which  we  had  just  heard,  informed 
US,  And  those  who  were  at  the  village,  that  a  party  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods.  A  blazing  beacon  was  immediately 
made,  which,  together  with  u  few  more  whoops  to  direct  the 
party,  soon  brought  the  absentees  home.  Their  perfection  in 
these  signals  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote  : 
I  was  one  day  crossing  the  mountain  which  intersects  the 
island  with  Chrfttian  ;  we  had  not  long  parted  with  their 
whale  boat  on  tiic  western  side  of  thei^Ia^d,  and  were  descend- 
ing a  ravine  anjidst  a  thicket  of  trees,  when  he  turned  round 
and  said,  *  the  whale  boat  is  come  round  to  Bounty  Bay  ;'  at 
which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  I  had  heard  nothing, 
and  we  could  not  see  through  the  wood,  but  he  said  he  heard 
the  signal  ;  and  when  we  got  down  it  proved  to  be  the  case. 

•'  In  this  little  retreat  there  is  not  much  variety,  and  the 
description  of  one  day's  occupation  serves  equally  for  its 
successor.  The  dance  is  a  recreation  very  rarely  indulged 
in  ;  but  as  we  particularly  requested  it,  they  would  not  refuse 
to  gratify  us. 

"  A  large  room  in  Quintal's  house  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  company  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  glowing  beneath  a  blazing  string  of  doodoe  nuts  ; 
the  musicians  were  on  the  other,  under  the  direction  ot' 
Arthur  Quintal.  He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  as  head 
musician,  and  had  before  him  a  large  gourd,  and  a  piece  of 
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musical  wood  (porou),  which  he  balanced  nicely  upon  his 
Iocs,  that  there  might  be  the  less  interruption  to  its  vibrations. 
He  struck  the  instrument  alternately  with  two  sticks,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Dolly,  who  performed  very  skilfully  with 
both  hands  upon  a  gourd,  which  had  a  longitudinal  hole  cut 
in  one  end  of  it  ;  rapidly  beating  the  orifice  with  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  and  releasing  it  again  with  uncommon  dexterity, 
so  as  to  produce  a  tattoo,  but  in  perfect  time  with  the  other 
instrument.  A  third  performed  upon  the  Bounty's  old  cop- 
per fish  kettle,  which  formed  a  sort  of  bass.  To  this  ex- 
hilarating music,  three  g-rown-vp  females  stood  up  to  dance, 
hut  with  a  reluctance  which  showed  it  was  done  only  to  oblige 
«s,  as  they  consider  such  performances  an  inroad  upon  tlu  ir 
usual  innocent  pastimes.  The  figure  consisted  of  such  parts 
of  the  Otaheitan  dance  as  were  thought  most  decorous,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  shuffling  of  the  feet,  sliding  past  each 
other,  and  snapping  their  fingers  ;  but  even  this  produced, 
at  times,  considerable  laughter  from  the  female  spectators, 
perhaps  from  some  association  of  ridiculous  ideas,  which  we, 
as  strangers,  did  not  feel  ;  and  no  doubt  had  our  opinio"  of 
the  performance  been  consulted,  it  would  have  essentially 
differed  from  their's.  T  bey  did  not  long  continue  these 
diversions,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  too  great  a  levity  to  be 
continued  long  ;  and  only  the  three  before  mentioned  ladies 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  their  skill.  One  of  the 
officers,  with  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  mirth  of  the  colo- 
nists, had  obligingly  brought  his  violin  on  shore,  and,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  dance  again,  oflfered  to  play  some 
country  dances  and  reels,  if  they  would  proceed  ;  but  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  do  so.  They  however,  solicited  a 
sptvjimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  which  was 
granted,  and,  though  very  well  executed,  did  not  give  the 
satisfaction  which  we  anticipated.  They  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  state  of  refinement  to  appreciate  harmony,  but  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fingers,  and 
always  hked  to  be  within  sight  of  the  instrument  when  it  was 
played.     They   wore  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  they  pre- 
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forrcd  their  own  simple  musical  contrivance  to  the  vi«)lin. 
'I'hey  (lid  not  appear  to  have  the  least  ear  for  music:  one  of 
the  officers  took  considerable  pains  to  teach  them  the  hun- 
dredth psalm,  that  they  might  not  chaunt  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  to  the  same  air;  but  they  did  not  evince  the  least  ap- 
titude or  desire  to  learn  it. 

**  The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  completion  of  our 
view  of  the  island,  of  which  the  natives  were  anxious  we 
should  see  every  part.  We  accordingly  set  out  with  the  same 
guides  by  a  road  which  brought  us  to  *  the  rope,'  a  steep 
cliff,  so  called  from  its  being  necessary  to  descend  it  by  a  rope. 
It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  overlooks  a 
small  sandy  bay  lined  with  rocks,  which  render  it  dangerous 
for  a  boat  to  attempt  to  land  there.  At  the  foot  of  *  the 
rope*  were  found  some  stone  axes,  and  a  hone,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Aborigines,  and  upon  the  face  of  a  large  rock  were 
some  characters  very  rudely  engraved,  which  we  copied ;  they 
appeared  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Bounty's  people, 
though  Adams  did  not  recollect  it.  To  the  left  of  '  the  rope' 
is  a  peak  of  considerable  height,  overlooking  Bounty  Bay. 
Upon  this  eminence  the  mutineers,  on  their  arrival,  found 
four  images,  about  six  feet  in  height,  placed  upon  a  platform  ; 
and,  according  to  Adams'  description,  >:ot  unlike  the  morais 
at  Easter  Island,  excepting  that  they  were  upon  a  much  smal- 
ler scale.  One  of  these  images,  which  had  been  preserved, 
was  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  figure  to  the  hips, 
and  was  hewn  out  of  a  piece  of  red  lava. 

"  Near  this  supposed  morai,  we  were  told  that  human  bonos 
and  stone  hatchets  were  occasionally  dug  up,  but  we  could 
find  only  two  bones,  by  which  we  might  judge  of  the  stature 
of  the  Aborigines.  These  were  an  os  femoris  a  1  a  pait  of  a 
cranium  of  an  unusual  size  and  thickness.  The  hatchets,  of 
which  we  obtained  several  specimens,  were  made  of  i  compact 
basaltic  lava,  not  unlike  clinkstone,  very  hard  and  capable  of 
a  fine  polish.  In  shape  they  resemble  those  used  atOtahcite, 
and  by  all  the  islanders  of  those  seas  that  1  have  seen.  A 
large  stone  bowl  was  also  found,  similar  to  those  used  at  Ota- 
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liiitc,  and  two  stoiiu  luits.  Thai  tliis  i.-^laiul  should  liavc  h(  on 
inhabited  \a  not  uxtniordinury,  when  il  is  lenjeniheitd  that 
J'iiiiter  Island,  which  is  niucii  mote  distant  from  tiie  eastern 
world,  was  so,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the 
people. 

*♦  From  these  miages,  and  the  large  piles  of  stones  on  heights 
to  which  they  must  have  been  drugged  with  great  labour,  it 
nuiy  be  concluded  that  the  island  was  inhabited  a  considerable 
time;  and  from  bones  being  found  always  buried  under  these 
piles,  and  never  upon  the  surface,  we  may  presume  that  those 
who  survived  quilted  the  island  in  their  canoes  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere. 

**  Having  this  day  seen  every  part  of  the  island,  we  had  no 
further  desire  to  ramble  ;  and  as  the  weather  did  not  [)romise 
to  be  very  fair,  \  left  ihe  observatory  in  the  ehargu  of  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  enjbarked,  accompanied  by  old  Adams.  Soon  af- 
ter he  came  on  board  it  began  to  blow,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards  the  wind  prevented  any  communication  vviih  the 
shore.  The  natives  during  this  period  were  in  great  appre- 
hension ;  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  island  every  morning 
to  look  for  the  ship,  and  once,  when  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
began  to  entertain  the  most  serious  doubts  whether  Ailams 
would  be  returned  to  them  ;  but  he,  knowing  we  should  close 
the  island  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  was  rather  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  staying  on  board,  and  of  again  associa- 
ting with  his  countrymen. 

"  On  the  16  th,  the  weather  permitted  a  boat  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  Adams  was  restored  to  his  anxious  friends.  Pre- 
vious to  his  quitting  the  ship,  he  said,  it  would  add  much  to 
his  happiness  if  I  would  read  the  marriage  ceremony  to  him  and 
his  wife,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  with  her  without 
Us  being  done.  He  had  long  wished  for  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war  to  set  his  conscience  at  resi  on  that  point.  Though 
Adams  was  aged,  and  the  old  woman  had  been  blind  and  bed- 
ridden for  several  years,  he  made  su  a  point  of  it,  that  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  bin       They  were  according- 
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\y  the  next  day  duly  united,  and  the  event  noted   in   f   regis- 
ter by  Joliii  Buffet.  »  ''5.   ».    (^».     i 

"  The  islanders  were  delighted  at  having  us  again  among 
them,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  warmest  terms.  We  soon 
found,  through  our  intercourse  with  these  excellent  people, 
that  they  had  no  wants  excepting  such  as  had  been  created  by 
an  intercourse  with  tlie  vessels,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
supplied  them  with  European  articles.  Nature  has  been  ex- 
tremely bountiful  to  them ;  and  necessity  has  taught  them 
how  to  apply  her  gifts  to  their  own  particular  uses.  Still 
they  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, with  limited  means  of  supporting  it.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  island  capable  of  cultivation  has  been  turned  to  ac- 
count ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  this 
increase,  had  not  an  accident  discovered  their  situation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  ;  and  a  reflecting  mind  will  naturally  trace 
in  that  disclosure,  the  benign  interference  of  the  Sctme  hand 
which  has  raised  such  a  virtuous  colony  from  so  guilty  a  stock, 
Adams  having  contemplated  the  situation  which  the  islanders 
would  have  been  reduced  to,  begged,  at  our  first  interview, 
that  1  would  communicate  with  the  government  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  done;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Admiralty  and  Colonial  Of- 
fice, means  have  been  taken  for  removing  them  to  any  place 
they  may  choose  for  themselves  and  a  liberal  supply  of  use- 
ful articles  has  recently  beci  sent  to  them.  [It  is  said  that 
they  have  since  changed  their  minds,  and  are  at  present  con- 
tented with  their  situation.] 

"  Some  books  of  travels  which  were  left  from  time  to  time 
on  the  island,  and  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  foreign 
countries  from  their  visitors,  had  created  in  the  islanders  a 
strong  desire  i;o  travel  ;  so  much  so,  that  tliey  one  day  under- 
took a  voyage  in  their  whale  boat  to  an  island  -wdiich  they  learnt 
was  not  very  far  distant  from  their  own  ;  but  fortunately  for 
them,  as  the  compass  on  which  they  relied,  (one  of  the  old 
Bounty's)  was  so  rusty  as  to  be  quite  useless,  their  curiosity 
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yielded  to  discretion,  and  they  returned  before  they  lost  sight 
of  their  native  soil.  '•  ' 

"  The  idea  of  passing  all  their  days  upon  an  island  only  two 
miles  long,  wi*nout  seeing  any  thing  of  the  world,  or,  what 
was  a  stronger  argument,  without  doing  any  good  in  it,  had 
with  several  been  deeply  considered.  But  family  ties,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  each  other,  and  for  their  native  soil,  had 
always  interposed  to  prevent  their  going  away  singly.  George 
Adams,  however,  having  no  wife  to  detain  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  reasons  for  wishing  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  sub- 
jects foreign  to  his  home,  was  very  anxious  to  embark  in  the 
Blossom ;  and  I  would  have  acceded  to  his  wishes,  had  not 
his  mother  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  and. 
imposed  terms  touching  his  return  to  the  island,  to  which  I 
could  not  accede.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  poor  George, 
whose  case  forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  rigid  manner  in 
which  these  islanders  observe  their  word.  '     - 

"  Wives  upon  Pictairn  Island,  it  may  be  imagined,  are  very 
scarce,  as  the  same  restrictions  with  regard  to  relationship  ex- 
ist as  in  England.  George  in  his  early  days,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Polly  Young,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  himself;  but 
Polly,  probably  at  that  time  liking  some  one  else,  and  being 
at  the  age  when  young  ladies*  expectations  are  at  the  highest, 
had  incautiously  said,  she  never  would  give  her  hand  to  George 
Adams.  He,  nevertheless,  indulged  a  hope  that  she  would 
one  day  relent ;  and  to  this  end  was  unremitting  in  his  en- 
deavours to  please  her.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  his  constancy  and  attention,  and,  as  he  grew  into 
manhood,  his  handsome  form,  softened  Polly's  heart  into  a  re- 
gard for  him,  and,  had  nothing  passed  before,  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  him  her  hand.  But  the  vow  of  her  youth 
V,  as  not  to  be  got  over,  and  the  love-sick  couple  languished  on 
from  day  to  day,  victims  to  the  folly  of  early  resolutions. 
The  weighty  case  was  referred  for  our  conwderation  ;  and  the 
fears  of  the  party  were  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  re- 
sult, which  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  marry  than 
to  continue  unhappy,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  determination, 
P.  V.  35.  5M 
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made  before  the  judgment  was  matured  ;  they  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  our  decision,  and  we  left 
tiiem  unmarried.* 

Another  instance  of  a  rigid  performance  of  promise  was 
exemplified  in  old  Adams,  who  is  anxious  that  his  own  con" 
duct  should  form  an  example  to  the  rising  generation.     In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  one  day  said  he  would  accom- 
pany me  up  the  mountain,  if  there  was  nobody  else  near  ; 
and  it  so  happened,  that  on  the  only  day  I  had  leisure  to  go 
the  young  men  were  all  out  of  the  way.     Adams,  therefore, 
nsisted    upon  performing   his  engagement,   though   the  day 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  journey  was  much   too  laborious, 
in  any  weather,  for  his  advanced  period  of  life.     He  never- 
theless set  out,  adding,  *'  I  said  I  would  go,  and  so  I  will ; 
besides,  without  example  precept  will  have  but  little  effect." 
At  the  first  valley  he  threw  off  his  hat,  handkerchief,  and 
jacket,  and  left  them  by  the  side  of  the  path  ;  at  the  second 
his   trowsers  were  cast  aside  into  a  bush  ;  and   had  he  been 
alone,  or  provided  with  a  maro,  his  shirt  would  certainly  have 
followed  :  thus  disencumbered,  he  boldly  led  the  way,  which 
was  well  known   to  him  in  earlier  days;  but  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  trodden  it,  that  we  met  with  many  difficulties. 
At  length   we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  we  were 
informed  was  the  place  were  M'Coy  and  Quintal  had  appeared 
in  defiance  of  the  blacks.     Adams  felt  so  fatigued  that  he  was 
now  glad  to  lie  down.      The  breeze  here  blew  so  hard  and 
cold,  that  a  shirt  alone  was  of  little  use,  and  had  he  not  been 
inured  to  all  the  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  sudden  transition 
upon  his  aged  frame  must  have  been  fatal. 

"  During  the  period  we  remained  upon  the  island,  we  were 
entertained  at  the  board  of  the  natives,  sometimes  dining  v>itli 
one  person,  and  sometimes  with  another  :  their  meals,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  were  not  confined  to  hours,  and  always 
consisted  of  baked  pig,  yams,  and  taro,  and  more  rarely  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

"  The  productions  of  the  island   being  very  limited,,  and 
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intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  much  restricted,  it  may 
be  readily  supposed  their  me;  's  cannot  be  greatly  varied. 
However,  they  do  their  best  with  what  they  have,  and  cook 
it  in  different  ways,  the  pig  excepted,  which  is  always  baked. 
Tliere  are  several  goats  upon  the  island,  but  they  disKke  their 
flesh,  as  well  as  their  milk.  Yams  constitute  their  principal 
food  ;  these  are  boiled,  baked,  or  made  into  pillipey  (cakes), 
by  being  mixed  with  cocoa  nuts  ;  or  bruised  and  formed  into 
a  soup.  Bananas  are  mashed,  and  made  into  pancakes,  or, 
Uke  the  yam,  united  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  into  pilli- 
pey,  and  eaten  with  molasses,  oxtracted  from  the  tee  root. 
The  taro  root,  by  being  rubbed,  makes  a  very  good  substitute 
for  bread,  as  well  as  the  bananas,  plantains,  and  appai. 
Their  common  beverage  is  pure  water,  but  they  made  for  us 
a  tea,  extracted  from  the  tee-plant,  flavoured  with  ginger,  and 
sweetened  with  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  When  alone, 
this  beverage  and  fowl  soup  are  used  only  for  such  as  are  ill. 
They  seldom  kill  a  pig,  but  live  mostly  upon  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  duty  of  saying  grace  was  performed  by  John 
Buffbt,  a  recent  settler  among  then?,  and  their  clergyman,  but 
if  he  was  not  present,  it  fell  upon  the  eldest  of  the  company. 
They  have  all  a  great  dis-like  to  spirits,  in  consequence  of 
M'Coy  having  killed  himself  by  too  free  an  indulgence  in  it ; 
but  wine  in  moderation  is  never  refused.  With  this  single 
diet,  and  being  in  the  daily  habit  of  rising  early,  and 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  found  them  so  athletic 
and  free  from  complaints.  When  illness  does  occur,  their 
remedies  are  as  simple  as  their  manner  of  living,  and  are 
limited  to  salt  water,  hot  ginger  tea,  or  abstinence,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  They  have  no  medicines,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  require  any,  as  these  remedies  have  hither- 
to been  found  sufficient. 

**  After  their  noontide  meal,  if  their  grounds  do  not  require 
their  attention  and  the  weather  be  fine,  they  go  a  little  way 
out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and  catch  fish,  of  which  they  have 
several  kinds,  large  and  sometimes  in  abundance  j  but  it  sel- 
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dom  happens  ;hai  tljey  have  this  time  to  spare  ;  for  l*-e 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  repairing  their  boats,  houses,  and 
making  fishing-lines,  with  other  employments,  generally  occupy 
the  whole  of  each  day*  At  sunset  they  assemble  at  prayers 
as  before^  first  offering  heir  orisons  and  thanksgiving,  and 
then  chaunting  hymns.  After  this  follows  their  evening  meal, 
and,  at  nn  early  hour,  having  again  said  their  prayers,  and 
chaunted  the  evening  hymn,  they  retire  to  rest ;  but  before 
they  sleep,  each  person  again  offers  up  a  short  prayer  upon 
his  bed. 

*•  Such  is  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  grown  people ; 
the  younger  part  attend  at  school  at  regular  hours,  and  are 
instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  They  have 
very  fortunately  found  an  able  and  willing  master  in  John 
Buffet,  who  belonged  to  a  ship  which  visited  the  island,  and 
was  so  infatuated  vi^h  their  behaviour,  being  himself  naturally 
of  a  devout  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  that  he  resolved  to 
remain  among  them  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  clergyman,  and 
is  the  oracle  of  the  community.*  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  with  thorn,  1  never  heard  them  indulge  in  a  joke,  or  other 
levity,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  apt  to  give  offence ;  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  take  what  is  said  in  its  literal  meaning,  that 
irony  was  always  considered  a  falsehood,  in  spite  of  explana- 
tion. They  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  uttering  what  was 
not  strictly  true  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

'•  The  sabbath-day  is  devoted  entirely  to  prayer,  reading, 
and  serious  meditation.  No  boat  is  allowed  to  quit  the  shore, 
nor  any  work  whatever  to  be  done,  cooking  excepted,  for 
which  preparation  is  made  the  preceding  evening.  I  attended 
their  churcli  on  this  day,  and  found  the  service  well  conducted  ; 
the  prayers  were  read  by  Adams,  and  lessons  by  Buffet,  the 
service  being  preceded  by  hymns.  The  greatest  devotion  was 
apparent  in  every  individual,  and  in  the  children  there  was  a 
seriousness  unknown  in  the  younger  part  of  our  communit'cs 
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*  Another  seaman  has  settled  amongst  them,   and  is  married  to  one  of 
Adams*  dauclitcrs  ;  but  he  is  not  liked. 
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ftt  home.  In  the  course  of  the  litany  tl.'^v  J  ra^cd  for  their 
sovereign  and  all  the  roytil  family  with  m  .ch  "^'-parent  loyalty 
and  sincerity.  Some  family  prayers,  whiih  were  thought  ap- 
propriate to  their  particular  case,  were  ..,  le»!  t)  the  usual  ser- 
vice ;  and  Adams,  fearful  of  leaving  out  Ruy  essential  part,  read 
in  addition  all  those  prayers  which  are  intended  only  as  sub- 
stitutes for  others,  A  sermon  followed,  which  was  very  well 
delivered  by  Buifet ;  and  lest  any  part  of  it  should  be  forgot- 
ten or  escape  attention,  it  was  read  three  times.  The  whole 
concluded  with  hymns,  which  were  first  sung  by  the  grown 
people,  and  afterwards  by  the  children.  The  service  thus 
performed  was  very  long  ;  but  the  neat  and  cleanly  appearance 
of  the  congregation,  the  devotion  that  animated  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  little  children, 
prevented  the  attendance  from  being  wearisome.  In  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  we  again  assembled  to  prayers,  and 
at  sunset  service  was  repeated  ;  so  that,  with  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  they  may  be  said  to  have  church  five 
limes  on  a  sunday. 

"  Marriages  and  christenings  are  duly  ]  erformed  by  Adams. 
A  ring  which  has  united  every  rierson  on  the  island  is  used 
for  the  occasion,  and  given  accor  ing  to  the  prescribed  form. 
The  age  at  which  this  is  allow*  J  Ij  tar  place,  with  the  men, 
is  after  they  have  reached  their  ..^entieth,  and  with  the  wonit-n, 
their  eighteenth  year. 

*'  All  which  t( mains  to  be  said  ot  tlv^se  excellent  people  i?;, 
tliat  they  appein  to  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  con- 
tentment; to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cii^-erful  and  hospitable; 
to  be  patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  have 
very  few  vices.  We  remained  with  them  many  days,  and 
their  unrestived  manners  gave  us  ♦he  fullest  opportuni*  •  "ir 
becoming  acquainted  with  any  faults  i,ney  might  have 
possessed. 

''  In  the  equipment  of  the  Blossom  .i  boat  v  as  built  pur- 
posely for  her  by  Mr.  Pcake  of  Woolwich  dock-yfi rd,  up;)ii 
a  model  high  1  creditable  to  his  profession  able  abiHjy.  and 
finished  in  the  most  complete  manner.  As  we  were  now 
about  to  enter  a  sea  crowded  with  islands  which  rise  abruptly 
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to  the  surface,  without  any  soundings  to  give  warning  of  their 
vicinity,  this  Httle  vessel  was  hkely  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  shore,  but  by 
being  kept  ahead  of  the  ship  during  the  night,  to  give  notice 
of  any  danger  that  might  lie  in  her  route.  She  was  accord- 
ingly hoisted  out  while  we  were  oft'  this  island,  and  stowed  and 
provisioned  for  six  weeks.  I  gave  the  command  of  her  to 
Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  an  oflicer  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  service  I  had  in  view  ;  having  with  him  Mr.  R.  Beechey, 
midshipman,  and  a  crew  of  eight  seamen  and  marines.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Mr  Elson  for  his  guidance,  and  pro- 
per rendezvous  appointed  m  case  of  separation.  We  first 
experienced  the  utility  of  this  excellent  sea  boat,  in  bringing 
off  water  from  the  shore  through  seas  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  have  proved  serious  obstacles ;  and  had  there  not  been 
so  much  surf  upon  the  rocks,  that  the  casks  could  only  be 
got  through  it  by  the  natives  swimming  out  with  them,  we 
should  in  a  short  time  have  completed  our  stock  of  water. 
This  process,  however,  was  very  harassing  to  them,  who,  be- 
sides this  arduous  task,  had  to  bring  the  water  from  a  distance 
in  calabashes ;  so  that,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  our  daily 
supply  scarcely  equalled  the  consumption,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  the  hope  of  being  more  fi^rtunatc  at  some 
other  island. 

"  During  the  period  of  our  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
we  scarcely  saw  the  sun,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  fix  our  position  with  sufficient  accuracy.  On  the  20th, 
however,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  night  was  passed 
in  obtaining  lunar  distances  with  stars  east  and  west  of  the 
moon,  several  meridional  altitudes  and  transits,  which,  com- 
pared with  those  taken  the  first  night  the  inst'-uraent  was  put 
up,  gave  good  rates  to  the  chronometers.  Our  labours  having 
thus  terminated  more  successfully  than  we  expected,  we  hast- 
ened our  embarkation,  which  took  place  on  the  21  si.  In  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  we  experienced  from  the  islanders,  we 
made  them  presents  of  articles  the  most  useful  to  them  which 
we  could  spare,  and   they  were  furnished  with  a  blue  cloth 
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suit  each  from  the  extra  clothing  put  on  board  (or  the  ship'ii 
company,  and  the  women  with  several  pieces  of  gowns  and 
handkerchiefs,  &c. 

**  Wiien  we  were  about  to  take  leave,  our  friends  assembled 
to  express  their  regret  at  our  departure.  All  brought  some 
little  present  for  our  acceptance,  which  they  wished  us  to 
keep  in  remembrance  of  them  ;  after  which  they  accompanied 
us  to  the  beach,  where  we  took  our  leave  of  the  female  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  Adams  and  the  young  men  pushed  off  in 
their  own  boat  to  the  ship,  determined  to  accompany  us  to  sea 
as  far  as  they  could  with  safety.  They  continued  on  board, 
unwilling  to  leave  us,  until  we  were  a  considerable  distance 
from  land,  when  they  shook  each  of  us  feelingly  by  the 
hand,  and,  amidst  expressions  of  the  deepest  concern  at  our 
departure,  wished  us  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  hoped  that  we 
might  one  day  meet  again.  As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the 
ship  they  all  stood  up  in  their  boat,  and  gave  us  three  hearty 
cheers,  which  were  as  heartily  returned.  As  fhe  weather  be 
came  foggy,  the  barge  towed  them  towards  the  shore,  and  we 
took  a  final  leave  of  them,  unconscious  until  the  moment  of 
separation  of  the  warm  interest  their  situation  and  good  con- 
duct had  created  in  us.'* 

The  Pitcairn  islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy.  Their 
average  height  is  five  feet  ten  inches ;  the  tallest  person  is  six 
feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  shortest  of  the  adults 
is  five  feet  nine  inches  and  one  eighth.  Their  limbs  are  well 
proportioned,  round,  and  straight ;  their  feet  turning  a  little 
inwards.  The  boys  promise  to  be  equally  as  tall  as  their  fa- 
thers; one  of  them  whom  we  measured  was,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  four  feet  one  inch  ;  and  another,  at  nine  years,  four  feet 
three  inches.  Their  simple  food  and  early  habits  of  exercise 
pive  them  a  muscular  power  and  activity  not  often  surpassed. 
It  is  recorded  among  the  feats  of  strength  which  these  people 
occasionally  evince,  that  two  of  the  strongest  on  the  island, 
George  Young  and  Edward  Quintal,  have  each  carried,  at  one 
time,  without  inconvenience,  a  kedge  anchor,  two  sledge  ham- 
mers, and  an  armourer's  anvil,  amounting  to  upvrards  of  six 
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hundred  weight ;  and  that  Quintal,  at  anotiier  time,  carried 
a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  In  the  water  they  are  al- 
most as  much  at  home  as  on  land,  and  can  remain  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  the  sea.  They  frequently  swam  round  their 
little  island,  the  circuit  of  which  is  at  the  least  seven  miles. 
When  the  sea  beat  heavily  on  the  island  they  have  plunged 
into  the  breakers  and  swam  to  sea  beyond  them.  This  they 
sometimes  did,  pusliing  a  barrel  of  water  before  them,  when 
it  could  be  got  off  in  no  other  way,  and  in  this  manner  several 
tons  of  water  were  conveyed  to  the  ship  without  a  single  cask 
being  stove. 

As  .soon  as  Adams  and  his  party  quitted  the  ship,  they  spread 
every  sail  in  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  landing  at  various 
islands  in  making  their  passage  to  Otaheite,  which  they  reached 
on  thel8ih  of  March,  and  where  Captain  Beechey  purposed 
jcmaining  a  few  weeks  to  recruit  the  health  of  the  crew,  whowere 
somewhat  debilitated.  Here  they  passed  many  pleasant  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  the  residents,  and  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  took  their 
ck'parture  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  they  came  to  an  anchor  outside  the  reefs  of  Honoruro, 
the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  Their  passage 
from  Otaheite  to  this  place  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  countries  was  particularly  striking.  At 
^Voahoo  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the  green  and  shady 
forests  skirting  the  shore  which  enliven  the  scene  at  Otaheite. 
The  whole  country  has  a  parched  and  comparatively  barren 
aspect  ;  and  it  is  not  untd  the  heights  are  gained  and  the  ex» 
teuhive  ranges  of  taro  plantations  are  seen  filling  every  valley, 
that  strangers  learn  why  this  island  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  garden  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  the  natives  of  Woahoo  and  Otaheite 
is  not  less  conspicuoui>  than  that  of  the  scenery.  Constant 
exposure  to  the  sun  has  given  them  a  dark  complexion 
and  a  coarseness  of  feature  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
Society  islands  ;  and  their  countenances,  moreover,  have  a 
wildness  of.exprcsaion  which  at  first  misleads  the  eye  ;  but  tiiis 
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very  soon  wears  off,  and  tlieir  manliness  of  character  creates  a 
respect  which  the  effeminacy  of  tiie  Otaheitans  ncvir  inspires. 
As  the  ship  passed  up  the  harbour,  the  forts,  the  cannon  and 
the  ensign  displayed  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  which 
mounted  forty  guns,  and  at  the  gafT  of  a  man-of-war  brig 
and  some  other  vessels,  rendered  the  distinction  between 
the  two  countries  still  more  evident  ;  and  on  landing,  the 
marked  attention  to  etiquette  and  the  respect  shewn  by  the 
subjects  to  their  chiefs,  offered  a  similar  contrast.  In  every 
way  this  country  seemed  far  to  surpass  the  other  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long  since  Lord  Byron  in  the  Blonde  had  quit- 
ted these  islands  ;  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  was,  there- 
fore no  novelty  ;  but  the  beach  was  thronged  to  excess  with 
people  of  all  distinctions,  who  behaved  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, helped  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  and  made  a  passage 
for  their  advance.  The  superiority  of  this  country  over  the 
Otaheitans  was  strickingly  marked  by  the  number  of  woodtn 
houses,  the  regularity  of  the  town,  laid  out  in  squares,  inter- 
sected by  streets  properly  fenced  in,  and  the  many  notices 
which  appeared  on  pieces  of  board,  stating  that  there  was  an 
ordinary  at  one  o'  clock,  Billiards,  the  Jolly  Tar,  &c.  After 
a  short  walk  they  came  to  a  neatly  built  wooden  house  with  glass 
windows,  the  residence  of  Krimakoo,  or  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  Pito.  He  was  at  this  time  suffering  under  a  dropsical 
complaint,  under  which  he  ultimately  sunk.  This  disease 
had  so  increased  upon  him  of  late,  that  he  had  undergone  five 
operations  for  it  since  the  departure  of  the  Blonde.  Though 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  his  mind  was  active  and  unim- 
naired,  and  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  island  he  was  quite  energetic,  legretting  that  his  confine- 
ment prevented  his  looking  more  into  them.  He  expressed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  British  government,  and  his  grati- 
tude for  the  respect  that  had  been  shewn  the  descendant  of 
his  illustrious  patron  and  his  queen,  by  sending  their  bodies 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  and  also 
(or  the  footing  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  bien 
r.  V.  35.  5N 
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|)lrtoeil  by  l»ril  Byi'on.  lie  was  anxious  to  reqiiltf  tlust* 
fiavours,  and  (  xpresscd  hU  tlcsire  to  bo  allowed  to  supply  all  tbc 
d(MTi;inds  of  tlio  ship  himself,  in  ivqnital  tor  the  lilwrality 
with  which  hi>»  countrymen  were  trenfed  in  Kngland.  A  re- 
(j  ifst  which  Captain  Beechey  thought  it  bis  duty  to  decline 
accepting.  The  young  kh)^,  who  bad  been  taking  an  airing, 
rcpeatcil  the  same  sentiments  and  made  many  enquires  afttr 
his  friends  in  the  Blonde.  Boki  was  absent  at  Owyhee  at- 
tending liis  sister,  who  vias  dangcrotislv  ill.  Madam  Boici 
and  other  ciiicfs  who  were  of  the  party  in  Mnglnnd,  were  all 
anxious  to  manifest  their  civility  and  spoke  of  England  in 
terms  that  manifested  their  strong  sense  of  the  kind  treatment 
they  experienced  there. 

The  reception  was  friendly  in  the  extreme  ;  rtll  their  wants 
as  far  as  possible  were  supplied,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
this  year  a  scarcity  of  almost  every  kind  of  production. 
Their  ex}>eciation  of  replenishing  the  fhip's  provisions  Was  con- 
sequently disappointed.  As  the  timeof  their  departure  drew  on, 
Mr.  Lay,  who  had  been  long  severely  afflicted  with  dysentery 
continued  so  extremely  ill,  that  it  was  resolved  to  le^ve  him 
at  this  inland  under  the  protection  of  Pito,  whose  kindness  on 
the  occasion  iiolhing  could  exceed.  '  ''•  '       ''  . 

On  the  Slsi  of  May,  they  took  their  leave  of  Woahoo,  and 
projeeded  to  Oncehow,  where  they  took  on  board  as  maiiv 
yams  as  the  natives  could  collect  before  sun-set,  and  then 
they  bliaped  their  course  for  Kamschatka.  On  the  l3th  of  June 
they  spoke  with  the  Tuscan,  an  English  whale-ship.  The 
master  of  the  Tuscan  stated  that  the  preceding  year  his  ship's 
company  had  been  so  severely  afflicted  with  disease  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  into  Loo  Choo,  where  he  was  well 
received  and  his  people  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  in  latitude  49°  N.  after  having  tra- 
versed nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  so  thick  a  fog  that  they 
could  scarcely  see  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  a  north-east  wind 
cleared  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  high  mountitins  of  Kamschatka. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  serenity  of  the  evening  or  the  irmg- 
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nificence of  t!ic  mountains  capped  with  perennial  snows,  rising 
ill  nmjcslic array  aixivetach  other.  At  two  o'clock  the  fiillow- 
in;^  afternoon,  ihcy  anchored  off  the  town  of  IVtropaul.ski, 
and  foundiylng  in  the  iniu  r  liarhaiir  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
fchip  Modeste,  commanded  by  IJaron  Wrangle,  an  enterprising 
oflficer,  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  commaiulcr  of  a  ha- 
zardous expedition  on  sledges  over  the  ice  to  the  northward 
of  Schelat.^koi  Noss. 

Captain  IJeechey  ht  re  found  despatches  awaiiing  his  arri- 
val communicating  the  return  of  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Pariy,  and  amsequcntly  directing  Captain  Ucechey  to  cancel 
such  instructions  as  related  to  him.  Tiie  oflicers  on  landing, 
met  with  a  very  polite  reception  from  the  governor,  Stanitski, 
a  captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  who  during  the  :-hort  st.iy  they 
made  in  port,  laid  them  under  obligations  for  articles  of  the 
most  acceptable  kind  to  seamen  after  a  long  voyage.  Captain 
Beechey  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  cabin  by  illness,  which 
prevented  his  attention  to  the  governor  and  also  to  the  pastor 
of  Paratounka,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  who  filled 
that  situation  when  Captain  Cook  visited  this  place,  and  who 
had  tain  an  injunction  u{x>n  his  successors  that  they  should 
send  a  calf  to  the  captain  of  every  English  man-of-war  that 
might  arrive  in  this  port.  This  injunction  the  present  pastor 
conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  sent  a  calf  of  his  own  rearing, 
and  also  daily  supplies  of  milk,  butter  and  curds. 

On  the  first  of  July  they  weighed  and  attempted  to  put  to 
sea,  but  were  obliged  to  anchor  again,  and  that  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  town  to  have  any  communication.  On  the 
second,  and  also  on  the  third,  they  also  weighed,  but  were 
obliged  to  anchor  as  before  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  htih,  after 
weighing  and  anchoring  twice  that  morning  to  prevent  going 
on  shore,  that  the  ship  reached  the  outside  of  the  harbour.  A 
light  air  afterwards  favoured  their  departure,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  oflfing. 

The  object  of  Captain  Beechey  now  was  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Kotzebuo  Sound,  as  there  were  but  fourteen 
days  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  there.     Losing 
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sight  of  Kamscliatka  in  a  thick  fog,  on  thetentli  they  came  in 
sight  of  Behring's  Island.  The  snow  rested  in  ridges  upon 
the  lulls,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  were  quite  bare, 
and  presented  a  green  mossy  appearance,  without  a  single  shrub 
to  relieve  its  monotony.  Its  dreary  aspect,  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  catastrophe  that  befel  Behring  and  his  ship- 
mates, who  were  cast  upon  its  shores  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, with  their  own  resources  exhausted,  produced  an  involun- 
tary shudder.  The  bay  in  which  this  catastrophe  occurred  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which 
fortunately  afforded  fresh  water,  and  abounded  in  stone  foxes, 
sea  otters,  and  moor-hens ;  and  where  there  was  a  quantity  of 
drift  wood  washed  upon  the  shore,  which  served  for  the  con- 
struction of  huts :  but  notwithstanding  these  resources,  the 
commcander,  Vitus  Behring,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  crew  found 
their  graves  on  this  desolate  spot.  The  rock  first  seen  was 
situated  five  miles  and  a  half  off'  shore,  and  was  so  crowded 
with  seals  basking  upon  it,  that  it  was  named  Seal  rock. 

Arriving  off  St.  Lawrence  island,  they  stood  close  into  a 
small  bay  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island,  where  they  per- 
ceived several  tents,  and  where,  from  the  many  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  they  concluded  this  was  a  fishing  station. 
'Ihe  natives  soon  afterwards  launched  four  boats  or  baidars, 
eaci  t)f  which  contained  eight  persons,  males  and  females. 
Tney  paddled  towards  the  ship  with  great  quickness,  until 
they  were  within  speaking  distance,  when  an  old  man  who 
steered  the  foremost  boat  stood  erect,  and  held  up  in  succes- 
sion nets,  walrus  teeth,  skin  shirts,  harpoons,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  small  birds;  he  then  extended  his  arms,  rubbed  and  pat- 
ted his  breast,  and  came  fearlessly  alongside.  'J^hey  had  the 
features  and  appearance  of  the  Esquimaux.  They  were  if 
any  thing  less  dirty  and  somewhat  fairer,  and  their  imple- 
ments were  better  made.  Their  dress,  though  Esquimaux, 
differed  a  little  from  it  in  the  skin  shirts  being  ornamented 
with  tassals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oonala^hka  people,  ar.d 
in  the  boots  fitting  the  leg,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  either  oil  or  infants.     They  were  accomplished 
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adepts  in  bartering,  and  sold  almost  every  thing  they  had. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  natives  quitted  them 
rather  abruptly,  and  hastened  towards  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  an  approaching  fog,  which  their  experience  enabled  them 
to  foresee  sooner  than  the  people  on  board  the  Blossom. 

The  extremities  of  the  two  great  continents  were  now  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Near  the  Asiatic  shore  they  found  a  sandy  bot- 
tom ;  l)ut  on  crossing  over  the  strait  it  changed  to  mud,  until 
well  over  on  the  American  side,  where  they  passed  a  tongue  of 
sand  and  stones  in  twelve  fathoms.  After  crossing  it  the  wa- 
ter deepened,  and  the  bottom  again  changed  to  mud,  and  they 
had  ten  and  a  half  fathoms  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
coast.      ■  ,     .     A 

They  entered  Kotzebue  Sound  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  and  pHed  against  a  contrary  wind, 
guided  by  the  soundings.  The  appearance  of  tiie  land  was 
so  distorted  by  mirage,  and  in  parts  so  obscured  by  low  fog, 
that  ii  was  impossible  to  distinguish  where  they  were.  WlitMi 
the  fog  cleared  off  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  themselves 
opposite  a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  which  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  Captain  Kotzebue  and  to  which  Captain 
Beechey  gave  the  name  of  Hotham  inlet. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  three  or  four  days  to 
increase  their  stock  of  water  previous  to  proceeding  to 
the  northward,  the  barge  was  hoisted  out  and  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  inlet,  with  directions  to  meet  the  ship  at  Chamisso 
Island.  She  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Elson,  and 
equipped  in  every  way  necessary   for  the    service  required. 

'I' hey  were  here  visited  by  several  baidars  containing  from 
ten  to  thirteen  men  each,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  articles 
in  exchange.  They  were  all  without  exception  provided  with 
tablet'  either  made  of  ivory  and  blue  beads,  or  of  different  kind 
of  stone.  They  readily  disengaged  these  from  their  lips 
and  sold  them,  without  minding  the  inconvenience  of  the  sa- 
liva that  flowed  through  the  badly  cicatriced  orifice  over  the 
chin ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  their  tongues  through  the 
hole,  and  winked  with  their  eyes  as  in  derision. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  July, 
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they  reached  the  appointed  reodez-vous  at  Chaniisso  i^hind, 
ten  days  later  than  had  been  agreed  upon  l)y  Captain  i' rank* 
hn  and  Captain  Beethcy.  It  war  however  quite  early  enough, 
ns  there  were  no  traces  of  Capt»in  Fran^hn  having  arrived. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  discovered,  by  their  telescopes, 
a  Rmall  pile  of  stones  upon  its  summit ;  and  as  every  object 
of  this  kind  which  was  likely  to  he  tlie  work  of  human  hands 
was  interesting,  from  the  possibility  that  it  uiight  be  the  la- 
bour of  Captain  Franklin's  party,  it  s(K)n  under^vent  examina- 
tion. Ntithing  however  led  to  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  but 
conjecture  attributed  it  to  Captain  Kotzebue, 

The  ship  was  anchored  nearly  as  far  up  in  Kotzebue  sound 
as  a  vessel  of  her  class  could  go,  betvveen  Chaniissu  island  on 
(he  south,  and  Choris  peninsula  on  the  north,  with  Fschultz  bay 
on  the  east,  and  an  open  space  in  the  west,  in  which  the  coast 
was  too  distant  to  be  seen.  In  a  sandy  bay  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  they  found  a  few  Esquimaux,  who  had 
hauled  up  their  baidars  and  eroded  a  temporary  hut ;  but  in- 
ferior in  appearance  to  those  they  had  before  seen.  In  this 
bay  they  caught  enough  salmon  and  other  fish,  to  give  a  meal 
to  the  whole  ship's  company. 

At  this  anchorage  Captain  Beechey  was,  by  his  instructions, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin;  bi>!;  in  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  tluwe  two  officers,  and  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed  by  the  Adnviralty,  it  was  arranged  tiiat  tJie  ship 
should  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  survey  the  coast,  keep- 
ing tlie  barge  in-shore  to  look  out  for  the  land  party,  and  to 
erect  posts  as  signals  of  her  having  been  there,  and  also  tu 
leave  directions  where  to  find  th    ship.     .   <.    i     ^ ,.  .    ,;  . 

Captain  Beechey  was  also  to  place  a  small  party  in  occujja- 
tion  of  Chatnisso  island  during  the  absence  of  the  ship  ;  hut 
this  spfH  appeared  to  be  accessible  to  attack  in  almost  every 
quarter,  so  that  a  small  party  would  have  been  of  no  use  if  the 
natives  were  inclined  to  be  hostile,  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  crew  did  not  admit  of  a  large  detachment  being  spared 
from  her.  But  in  order  that  Captain  Franklin  should  not  want 
provision  in  the  event  of  hib  mibbing  the  bhip  along  the  coast, 
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hikI  arriving  at  the  isianti  in  lior  a!)«ence,  a  li^^^ht  barrel  of 
Hour  was  burietl  upon  PufR;i  l{(»rk,  which  appeared  to  bo  the 
most  unfrequented  spot  in  the  vicinity,  and  directiDiis  for 
rinding  it  were  deposited  in  a  bottle  at  Chamisso  island,  to- 
gether  with  ftuch  other  information  as  ho  might  require,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  deposited  was  pointed  out  by  writing 
upon  the  cliffs  with  white  paint.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  a  party  should  proceed  over  land  in  a  northerly  direction, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  Captain  Franklin,  as  it  was 
possible  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea  miglit  lie  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  general  trending  of  that  part  of  its  coast 
which  had  been  explored  led  them  to  expect.  This  plan  was 
however  afterwards  abandoned,  as  the  coast  was  found  to  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  render  it  quite  useless. 

On  the  S8th  Mr.  Elson  returned  from  the  examination  of 
the  opening  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  Kotzebue  sound, 
and  reported  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  was  so  shallow, 
that  the  barge  could  not  enter.  The  Esquimaux  in  this  inlet 
were  numerous,  but  they  were  orderly  and  well  behaved. 
When  the  barge  anchored  off  a  low  sandy  point  on  which 
they  had  erected  their  summer  habitations,  she  was  surrounded 
by  fourteen  baidars  contaming  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ; 
which,  considering  the  crew  of  the  barge  only  amounted  lo 
eight  men  and  two  officers,  was  a  superiority  of  strength  that 
might  well  have  encouraged  them  to  take  liberties,  had  they 
been  so  dispt)sed,  armed  as  they  usually  were  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  and  a  large  knife  strapped  to  their  thigh  : 
hut  so  far  fi*om  this  being  tiic  case,  they  readily  consented  to 
ait  arrangement  that  only  one  baidar  at  a  time  should  come 
along-side  to  dispose  of  her  goods,  ai;d  then  make  way  for 
another. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  ship  weighed  from  Chamisso 
island,  attended  by  the  barg*?,  and  steered  out  of  the  sound. 
They  kept  at  six  or  seven  miles  distance  from  the  land  until 
near  Hotham  inlet,  when  the  ship  struck  upon  a  shoal. 
Upon  sounding  they  found  the  ship  had  entered  a  bight  in 
the  shoal,  and  that  there  was  a  small  bank   between   her  and 
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the  deep  water,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
stream  anchor  in  the  direcllon  of  her  wake,  by  means  of 
wliich,  and  a  little  rise  of  the  tide,  she  was  soon  gpt  off. 
They  now  continued  their  course  for  Cape  Krusensterni  near 
which  place  they  buried  a  letter  for  Captain  Franklin,  and 
erected  a  post  to  direct  him  to  the  spot. 

Mr.  Elson,  in  command  of  the  barge,  was  now  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  signals  for  Captain  Franklin,  and  directed 
to  proceed  close  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  and  vigi. 
lantly  to  look  out  for  boats,  and  to  erect  posts  and  landmarks 
for  Captain  Franklin's  guidance.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they 
closed  with  a  high  cape,  and  lauded  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  signal-post.  They  were  met  on  the  beach  by  a  party 
of  Esquimaux,  who  eagerly  sought  an  exchange  of  goods. 
They  testified  much  pleasure  at  the  visit,  and  placed  before 
their  visitors  several  dishes,  among  which  were  two  of  their 
choicest,  the  entrails  of  a  seal  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood. 
But  desirous  as  the  party  were  to  oblige  them,  there  was  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  parlake  ot  their  hospitality.  They 
al'ierwards  favoured  the  party  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  ap» 
peared  quite  happy  in  their  enjoyments,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  their  Kuropean  visitors  they  possessed  scarcely  a 
single  comfort,  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  they  passed 
several  villages  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  all  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition,  which  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
as  it  regarded  Captain  Franklin's  welfare,  there  being  hereby 
reason  to  hope  they  would  offer  no  obstacles  to  his  journey. 

Captain  Jieechey  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  to  require 
him  to  exercise  great  caution  lest  he  should  be  beset  in  the 
ice,  his  orders  being  direct  and  positive  by  all  means  to  avoid 
such  a  danger.  He  determined  therefore  to  send  the  barge 
along  the  coast,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was 
possible  for  a  bc^at  to  go.  Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  her  with  instructions  to  trace  the 
shore  to  the  northeast-ward  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boat 
to  navigate,  with  a  view  to  render  the  earliest  possible  assis- 
tanec  to  Captain  Franklin.      He  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
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self  of  facts,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  faihire  of  the  expedi- 
tion under  Captain  Franklin,  would  lead  to  a  jud^rmtMit  of 
the  proba'le  success  which  might  attend  an  attempt  to  cfiVct 
a  north-eastern  passage  in  this  quarter  ;  and  he  was  to  avdid 
being  beset  in  the  ice  by  returning  immediately  that  the  win  I 
should  get  to  the  north-west  or  west-ward,  and  not  to  prolono- 
his  absence  beyond  the  fir«t  week  in  September.  He  was 
also  to  place  landmarks  and  directions  in  conspicuous  places 
for  Captain  Franklin's  guidance. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Mr.  Elson  commenced  his  inter- 
esting expedition  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  on  board,  and 
the  ship,  after  surveying  the  coast  a  certain  distance  to  the 
north-ward,  returned  to  her  appointed  station  at  Clianiisso 
island  on  the  24th.  On  the  tenth  of  September  the  barr  « 
returned.  She  brought  no  tidings  of  Captain  Fraid<lin  ;  but 
had  discovered  a  large  extent  of  coast  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  latitude  of  71°  23'  3 1"  N.  and  to  longiluo,  156°  21'  '60'  VV, 
where  the  coast  formed  a  low  narrow  neck  beyond  which  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  east- ward,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice  being  attached  to  the  land  and  extending  along  the 
horizon  to  the  northward.  The  farthest  ton  one  of  land 
which  they  reached  is  the  most  northerly  point  yet  discovered 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  was  named  Point  Barrow. 
It  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Icy  Cape,  and  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  from 
the  extreme  of  Captain  Franklin's  discoveries  in  his  progress 
west-ward  from  the  Mackenzie  lliver. 

The  ship  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  sound,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  wait  till  the  end  of  October,  agree- 
ably with  their  instructions  ;  but  such  a  change  occurred  in 
the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  departure  of  all  the  Esqui- 
maux for  their  winter  habitations,  and  the  frozen  state  of  the 
lakes,  made  it  evident  that  the  time  was  near  when  it  would 
he  necessary  to  quit  their  present  anchorage,  to  avoid  being 
shut  up  by  the  young  ice.  As  the  instructions  to  Captain 
Beechey  were  peremptory  not  to  risk  the  wintering  in  thcs^e 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Uves  of  Captain  Franklin's 
P.  V.  JJ5.  5  0 
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party  might  be  involved  by  quitting  the  rendez-vous  earlier 
than  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  addressed  an  olticial  letter  to 
his  officers,  requesting  they  would  take  every  circumstance 
into  consideration,  and  furnish  their  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  remaining  longer  in  these  seas.  Tiieir  reply  conveyed  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  ship  could  not  continue  longer 
at  her  present  anchorage  without  incurring  the  risk  of  win- 
tering, and  suggested  her  removal  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sound,  where  the  majority  thought  she  might  remain  a  few 
days  longer  ;  but  previous  to  the  ship  taking  up  her  station 
there,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  strait  should  be 
ascertained  to  be  navigable,  lest  the  ice  should  have  been 
drifted  down  from  the  northward,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ship 
cutoff. 

It  now  remained  to  be  considered  how  Captain  Franklin 
could  be  most  benefited  in  the  event  of  his  party  arriving  after 
the  departure  of  the  Blossom.  No  more  could  be  done  than 
put  him  in  possession  of  every  information  they  had  obtained, 
and  leave  him  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions  and  bartering 
articles  with  which  he  might  procure  others  from  the  natives. 
To  this  end  a  barrel  of  flour  was  buried  for  him  upon  the 
sandy  point  of  Chamisso,  a  place  which  was  more  likely  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  natives  than'  the  former  one, 
where  the  newly  turned  turf  could  not  be  concealed.  A 
large  tin  case,  containing  beads  and  a  letter,  was  deposited 
with  it  to  enable  him  to  purchase  provisons  from  the  natives 
and  to  guide  his  conduct.  Ample  directions  for  finding  these 
were  both  cut  and  painted  on  the  rock  ;  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party- to  the  spot,  which  they  might  pass,  seeing 
the  ship  had  departed,  her  name  was  painted  in  very  largo 
letters  on  the  chiffs  of  Puffin  island,  accompanied  with  a  notice 
of  her  departure,  and  the  period  to  which  she  had  remained 
in  the  sound.  Beneath  it  were  written  directions  for  finding 
the  cask  of  flour,  and  also  a  piece  of  drift-wood  which  was 
deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  cliff'.  This  billet  had  been  pur- 
posely bored  and  charged  with  a  letter  containing  all  the 
useful  information  necessary  and  was  then  plugged  up  in  such 
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a  manner  that  no  traces  of  its  having  been  opened  were 
visible. 

Having  thus  far  per. ormed  their  duty,  they  prepared  th« 
ship  for  sea,  thai  she  might  depart  at  an  hour's  notice. 

On  the  eighteentli  of  October  the  edges  of  the  sound  be- 
gan to  freeze,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  only  needed  cahn 
weather  to  skin  it  entirely  over;  Captain  Beechcy  therefore 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed  and  the  ship  steered  out  of 
the  sound,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  the  execution 
of  this  necessary  resohition  it  was  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  Captain  Franklin's  instructions  it  was 
almost  certain  that  by  this  time,  he  had  either  commenced  his 
return  or  takeii  up  his  winter  abode.  He  had  been  directed 
to  return  to  his  winter  quarters  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  if 
he  found  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  such  as  to  insure  his 
reaching  Icy  Cape  that  season,  and  if  it  should  prove  impracti- 
cable to  winter  at  an  advanced  station  on  the  coast.  Captain 
Beechey  was  justified  therefore  in  supposing  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  either  compelled  to  pause,  or  to  turn  back,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  success  anticipated  in  his  instructions,  it  could 
hardly  happen,  considei-ing  the  open  state  of  the  sea  to  the 
northward,  but  that  he  should  have  reached  Kotzebue  sound 
by  the  time  the  Blossom  left  it. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  voyage,  the  instructions  which  ac- 
companied his  appointment,  were  a  sufficient  guide  to  Cap- 
tain Beechey  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  touching  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  were  no  specific  directions  for  his  fur- 
ther guidance,  and  it  was  for  liim  seriously  to  consider  how 
the  time  could  be  most  usefully  employed.  It  was  necessary 
to  repair  to  some  port  to  refit  and  caulk  the  ship,  to  replenish 
the  provisions  and  stores,  and  \vjiat  was  equally  important,  to 
recruit  the  health  of  the  people,  who  had  been  a  considerable 
time  on  short  allowance  of  salt  provisions,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  <mly  seven  weeks  fresh  meat  in  the  last  ton  months. 
From  the  favounible  account  given  of  San  Francisco,  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  appeared  to  be  the  most  desirable  place  to  which  a 
ship  under  circumstances  as  the  Blossom  was,  could   resort ; 
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jiiul  as  the  coast  between   that  port  and   Cape  St.    Lucas  was 
very  imperfectly  known.  Captain  Beechey   thought  his  time 
could  not  be  more  usefully  cmj)loyed   than  in  completing   the 
purvey  of  it.     He  therefore  directed  his  course-  to  that  place, 
and  determined  to  enter  the  pacific  by  the  Strait  of  Oonemak. 
On   the  fifth  of  November  tliey  made  the  high  land  of  New 
Albion,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  San  Francis- 
co.    Captain  Beechey  went  on  shore  to   pay  his  respects  to 
Dou  Ignacio  Martinez,  a  lieutenant  in   the  Mexican    army, 
acting  governor  in   the  absence  of  Don   Louis  ;  and   to  the 
priest,   whose  name  was  Tomaso,  both  of  whom  gave  him  a 
very  hospitable  and  friendly  reception,  and  offered   their  ser- 
vices in  any  way  they  might  be  required.     Their  first  enqui- 
ries related  to  supplies,  which  they  found  not  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate to  their  wants  ;    Captain    Beechey  therefore  despatched 
Mr.  Collie  the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Marsh  the  purser,  over  land 
to  Monterey,  with  orders  to  procure  for  the  ship  what  medi- 
cines, provisions,  and  other  stores  were  to  be  had.     The  go- 
vernor politely  furnished  a  passport  and  a  guard  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 
ship's  company.     In  this  port  they  continued  until  thetvventy- 
(.ii;hlh  of  December,  during  which   time  the   ship's  company 
all  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  refreshing  products  of 
its  soil.     Some  of  them  were  so  emaciated  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  port,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  the  surgeon, 
but  all  were  now  restored  to  their  former  healthy  appearance, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  port  without  a  sin- 
gle case  of  sickness  on  board.     They  had  however,  to  regret 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  men  by  accident.     Joseph  Bow- 
ers, a  marine,  accompanied  one  of  the  ofTicers  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  was  led  by  his  naturally  ardent  and  bold  dis- 
]>{)sition  to  plunge  into  a  lake  after  some  wild   fowl   that  had 
been  shot,  forgetting  that  he  could  not  swim.     IJis  eagerness 
led  him  beyond  his  depth,  and  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his 
footing,  he  unfortunately  perished  before  aid  could  be  brought. 
His  body  was  interred  at  the  burial  ground,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers.  r .,  ,     ,  , 
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From  Saji  Francisco  tlicy  proceeded  to  Monterey  to  take 
in  the  stores  timt  hal  been  purchased  at  that  place,  and  to 
procure  some  spars  which  grow  more  conveniently  for  embark- 
ation there  than  at  San  Francisco.  Though  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  places  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
their  passage  was  prolonged  to  two  days  by  light  winds.  They 
found  lying  in  the  port  of  Monterey,  an  American  brig,  en- 
deavouring to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  and  to  pro- 
cure hides  and  tallow  in  return,  and  they  opportunely  received 
from  her  a  supply  of  spirits,  as  the  last  cask  was  abroach.  On 
the  fifth  of  January,  1827,  they  took  leave  of  their  hospitable 
nc(|uaintances  and  put  to  sea  on  their  passage  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

(.)n  leaving  Monterey  they  steered  to  the  southward  with  a 
fair  wind,  which  carried  them  into  the  trades  and  attended 
them  the  whole  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  they  saw  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  the 
i'ollowing  day  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Honoruru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  found  all  their  former 
acquaintances  well ;  and  Mr.  Lay  the  naturalist,  whom  they 
had  left  there  on  account  of  his  health,  recovered,  and  ready 
to  resume  his  duties.  After  the  usual  etiquette  of  salutes. 
Captain  Ueechey  visited  the  king  and  Kahumana,  a  female 
chief,  who  kindly  appropriated  three  houses  to  the  use  of  the 
officers,  and  every  way  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
British  nation.  At  this  time  several  respectable  stores  were 
kept  by  merchants  from  America  and  Europe.  There  were 
also  two  hotels,  and  several  of  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  were 
I'm  wished  with  sofas  and  cushions,  and  various  luxuries,  and 
tliey  themselves  dressed  after  the  European  fashions.  Boki 
had  a  large  service  of  plate,  as  also  one  of  expensively  cut 
glass  from  Pellat  and  Green  of  London.  A  remarkable 
tliange  arose  in  their  civil  and  political  arrangements.  The 
king  was  now  attended  by  a  guard  under  arms ;  a  sentinel 
presented  his  musket  when  an  officer  entered  the  threshold  of 
the  royal  abode  ;  soldiers  paraded  the  ramparts  of  a  fort 
mounting  forty  guns,  and  "  all's  well"  was  repeated  through- 
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DUt  the  town  during  the  night.  'I'hc  harbour  in  spring  and 
nutumn  was  crowded  with  foreign  vessels,  as  many  as  fifty 
having  been  there  at  one  time.  Five  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  said  to  be  distributed  over  the  island,  tlirce  liundrcd 
men  were  emlKMlied  and  dressed  in  regimentals,  and  lheSan<l- 
wich  Ihland  flag  was  daily  displayed  by  five  bri;r8  and  ei;^ht 
tcliooners.  There  were  resident  consuls  from  Great  Uritain 
and  the  United  States,  with  whom  thuy  had  made  treaties  of 
alliance.  ■•      •  "         *  '  •       .  ■  .    * 

Soon  after  the  christian  religion   had   been  inlnxluced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  several  of  the  chiefs  were  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  missionaries  diffused   a   knowledge  of  the 
p;()s|)L'l  among  all  the  inhabitants.     A  public  dinner  was  given 
i)y  the  officers  of  the  Dlossom  to  the   king  and  all   the  royal 
family,  the  consuls,  the  cliiefs,  and  the  principal   merchants 
resident  in  the  place.     On  this  occasion  the  king  was  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  :  he  was  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  altogether  made  an  elegant  appearance.     His  be- 
haviour at  table  was  marked  with  the  greatest  propriety  ;  and 
though  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans, 
he  appeared  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  the  attentions  he 
received  were  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  rank.     IJoki, 
the  regent,  Koanoa  the  colonel  of  the  troops,  and  Manuia  the 
captain  of  the  port,  were  dressed  in  the  Windsor  uniform; 
and  Kahumana  and  two  other  female  chiefs  were  arrayed  in 
silk  dresses.     Many  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  succeeded  the 
dinner,  some  of  which  were  proposed  by  Boki  in  compliment 
to  the  king  of  England  and   the  president  of   the   United 
States.     The  chiefs  drank  to  the   health   of  several   persons 
who  had  shewn  them  attention   in   London,  and   throughout 
the  day  the  islanders  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably,  and 
manifested  a  close  observance  of   European  manners.      Since 
the  departure  of  the  Blossom  two  important  political  events 
had  taken  place ;    the  one  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  with   the 
United  States,  by  which  a  favourable  reception  of  A nuM-ican 
vessels  was  guaranteed;  the  other  event  was    the    reiircnicnt 
of  Krymakoo,  who  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
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liiily  Piit,  from  the  tiiruinsiaiKo  of  Mr.  I'itl  being  |)iiim- mi- 
nistor  to  tlic  Uini/  of  (Jreat  Hritaiii  as  Kryninkoo  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Saiuiwicli  islands. 

Tlie  liarbour  of  Honoruru  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  nil 
the  whale  ships  employed  in  the  North  Pacidc  ocean.  In  the 
spring  time  these  veosels  assemble  hereto  the  number  of  Ktiiy 
or  fifty  sail  at  a  time,  and  take  on  board  large  supplies  of  vejjc- 
tables  and  fruit  as  sea  stock,  to  enable  them  to  remain  upon  their 
fishing  ground  until  the  autumn,  when  many  of  them  return 
to  the  port.  'I'he  fresh  provisions  wiiich  they  procure  at 
these  islands  is  a  great  preventative  of  scurvy,  and  tlie  ^'oods 
which  the  ships  barter  in  exchange  are  very  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Having  procured  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  ship 
look  her  departure  from  this  place  on  tlje  4th  of  March,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  made  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kamschatka 
and  came  to  an  anchor  the  next  day,  off'  the  town  of  Petro- 
paulski.  The  season  was  more  backward  than  the  preceding 
year ;  tlie  snow  lay  deep  upon  sonne  parts  of  the  shore,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  keep  on  their  fur  dresses.  On 
the  18th  they  again  took  their  departure  and  on  the  5th  of 
August  came  to  anchor  oft'  Chamisso  island,  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  which  they  occupied  the  preceding  year.  A 
boat  was  immediately  sent  to  ascertain  whether  any  marks 
were  to  be  discovered,  that  either  Captain  Parry  or  Captain 
Franklin  had  been  here.  No  such  indications  could  however 
he  seen,  no  staffs  hail  been  erected,  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  event  of  their  arrival ;  and  a  billet  of  wood,  containing 
despatches,  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Blossom  for  their 
information  on  the  preceding  year,  lay  unopened  on  tlie  :-:■'  -ne 
stone. 

Previous  to  this  period  Mr.  £lson  had  been  sent  with  the  ten- 
der to  examine  the  coast,  and  to  search  for  an  opening  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  whicii  the  Esquimaux  the 
preceding  year  said  to  be  the  fact.  He  was  also  to  look  into 
Schismareft'  inlet.  He  returned  on  the  11th,  having  succeeded 
in  finding  the  inlet,  which  appeared,  as  far  as  he  could  judge. 
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the  weather  being  very  foggy  and  boisterous,  to  be  a  spacious 
and  excellent  port. 

The  discovery  of  a  port  so  near  to  Behring's  Strait,  and  one 
m  which  it  was  probable  the  ship  might  remain,  after  cir- 
cumstances should  oblige  her  to  quit  Kotzebue  sound,  was 
of  great  importance,  and  Captain  Beechey  determined  on 
examining  it,  should  the  situation  of  theice  to  the  northward 
give  no  prospect  of  proceeding  farther  than  the  preceding 
year.  In  order  that  Captain  Franklin's  party  might  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  barge  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Belcher,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  along  the  coast  as  in  the  preceding  year.  He  was  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  communicate  with  the  party  under 
Captain  Franklin's  command,  by  penetrating  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  he  could  go  with  safety  to  the  boat  ;  but  he  was  on 
110  account  to  risk  being  beset  in  the  ice  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
separation  from  the  ship,  he  was  no':  to  protract  Ijis  absence 
from  Kotzebue  sound  beyond  the  1st  of  September. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  they  put  to  sea,  but  did 
not  reach  the  entrance  of  the  sound  till  the  16th.  Before 
they  left  the  island  they  were  visited  by  several  natives  whom 
they  had  seen  the  preceding  yeai.  They  brought  some  skins 
for  sale  as  usual,  and  were  as  before,  dirty,  noisy  and  impu- 
dent. 

One  of  them  finding  he  was  not  suffered  to  carry  off  some 
deep-sea  leads  that  were  lying  about,  scraped  off  the  greasy 
arming  and  devoured  it  :  another,  after  bargaining  some 
skins  for  the  armourer's  anvil,  seized  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  away  ;  but  much  to  his  surprize,  and  to  the  great 
diversion  of  the  sailors  who  had  played  him  the  trick,  he 
found  Its  weight  much  too  great  for  him,  and  after  a  gmd 
laugh  received  back  his  goods. 

Off  the  entrance  of  Kotzebue  sound  they  were  met  by  a 
westerly  wind,  which  prevented  their  making  much  progress, 
afterwards  the  breeze  veered  to  the  south-west,  with  a  thick 
fog,  and  not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  barge,  they  steered 
to  the  northward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ice.     In  hnlf 
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an  hour  they  heard  the  ice  to  leeward  and  had  but  just  room 
to  get  about  to  clear  a  berg  at  its  edge.  By  the  information 
of  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  was  off  Icy  Cape  at  this  time, 
though  not  within  sight  of  the  ship,  the  ice  at  this  time  closed 
the  land  about  twenty-seven  miles  east  of  ley  Cape.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  line  of  packed  ice  in  the  meridian  of  icy 
Cape,  was  twenty-four  miles  to  the  southward  of  its  position 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  much  nearer 
the  continent  of  America.  With  the  ice  thus  pressing  upon 
the  American  coast,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds, 
by  which  this  season  was  distinguished,  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  prospect  of  a  vessel  reaching  even  to  Point  Barrow. 

Seeing  they  could  not  remain  sufficiently  close  in  shore  to  be 
of  use  to  their  friends  during  the  westerly  winds  and  thick 
weatlier.  Captain  Beechey  determined  upon  the  examination 
of  the  inlet  discovered  by  Mr.  Elson  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  sail  for  Kotzebue  Sound,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  there  the  necessary  information  for  Captain 
Franklin  and  Lieutenant  Belcher,  in  the  event  of  either  arriv- 
ing during  the  absence  of  the  ship.  ' 

They  passed  Cape  Krusenstern  about  sunset  on  the  25th 
of  August,  and  in  running  along  shore  after  dark  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  large  fire,  kindled  as  if  on  purpose  to 
attract  their  notice.  As  this  was  a  signal  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Captains  Franklin  and  Beechey  and  as  they  had  not 
seen  a  fire  before  on  any  part  of  the  coast  at  night,  they  im- 
mediately brought  to,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  at  the 
moment,  observed  a  boat  pulling  towards  the  ship.  Their 
anxiety  as  it  approached  may  be  imagined,  as  by  the  light  of 
the  aurora  borealis  and  the  use  of  their  telescopes,  they  thought 
she  was  propelled  by  oars  and  not  by  paddles  ;  on  being  ac- 
costed by  the  Esquimaux  their  mistake  was  however  instantly 
manifested.  Captain  Beechey  however  fired  a  gun  ;  but  the 
signal  not  being  answered,  they  pursued  their  course  for 
Chamisso. 

They  anchored  at  Chamisso  on  the  26th,  and  after  deposit- 
ing the  necessary  information  on  shore,  they  proceeded  the 
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next  morning  to  examine  the  inlet.  They  were  scarcely  a 
lengue  from  the  land  when  their  attention  wai  again  arrested 
by  a  fire  kint^led  upon  the  peninsula,  and  several  persons 
standing  upon  the  heights  waving  fo  the  ship.  Not- 
withstanding the  disappointment  experienced  the  preceding 
night,  the  hope  of  meeting  their  own  countrymen  so  strongly 
impressed  their  minds,  that  some  of  the  crew  professed  they 
could  see  the  party  dressed  in  European  clothes.  A  boat  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  shore,  when  they  found  it  to 
be  a  party  of  Esquimaux  wishing  to  dispose  of  some  skins  for 
tobacco.  As  the  ship  proceeded  they  came  to  several  settle- 
ments of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  surveying  of  several  capacious  harbours  occupied  their 
time  tdl  the  5th  of  September,  when  they  had  completed  near- 
ly all  that  was  necessary  ;  and  the  weather  now  set  in  with 
such  severity  that  Captain  Beechey  felt  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Kotzebue  Sound.  For  three  days  the  weather  had  been 
cold,  with  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  the  seamen  suffered  much 
from  exposure  to  the  cold  and  the  harassing  duty  they  had 
been  engaged  in.  As  they  neared  Behring's  Strait,  the  wind 
increased,  and  on  rounding  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  they  were 
obliged  to  reduce  their  sails  to  the  close  reef.  While  they  were 
thus  pressed  John  Dray,  one  of  the  seamen,  unfortunately  fell 
overboard  from  the  look-out  at  the  mast  head,  and  sunk  along  side 
a  boat  which  was  sent  to  him,  after  having  had  his  arms  round 
two  -of  the  oars.  This  was  the  only  accident  that  had  occurred 
of  the  kind  since  the  ship  had  been  in  commission,  and  it  was 
particularly  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  so  good  a  man  as  Dray.  Previous  to  his  entry  in  the  ship 
he  had  resided  some  time  at  the  Marquesas  islands,  and  was 
.so  well  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  of  that  place 
that  he  intended  to  reside  among  them  ;  but  being  on  board  a 
boat  belonging  to  Baron  Wrangei's  ship  at  a  time  when  the  is- 
landers made  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  upon  her,  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  accompanied  the  Baron  to 
Petropaulski,  where  he  entered  himself  on  board  the  Blossom. 

On  arriving  off  the  entrance  of  Kotaebue  Sound  they  eii- 
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countered  as  usual  an  easterly  wind,  and  beat  up  all  niglit  wilFi 
thick  misty  weather.  After  beating  all  night  in  very  thick 
M'eather,  on  the  ninth  of  September  they  stood  in  fur 
the  northern  shore.  There  had  been  a  strong  currev.t 
during  the  night,  which  drifted  the  ship  towards  Hotham  In- 
let, where,  the  water  shoaling  suddenly  from  five  fathoms  to 
two  find  a  half,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  sand,  while  m  the  act 
of  going  about,  and  soon  became  tixed  by  the  current  run- 
ning over  the  shoal.  In  consequence  of  this  current  the  boats 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  anchor, 
but  they  at  length  succeeded,  though  to  no  purpose,  as  the 
ship  was  immoveable.  At  first  they  were  apprehensive  of  the 
most  awful  consequences,  but  the  wind  moderated  shortly  af- 
ter she  struck,  and  on  the  rising  of  the  next  tide  she  went  oft* 
without  having  received  any  apparent  injury. 

After  having  so  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  they  beat  up 
all  night  with  thick  weather,  and  the  next  morning  steered  for 
Chamisso  island.  On  approaching  tl>e  anchorage  they  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  barge  at  anchor,  as  her 
time  had  expired  several  days,  and  her  provisions  were  too 
nearly  expended  for  her  to  remain  at  sea  with  safety  to  her 
crew ;  but  on  examining  the  shore  with  telescopes,  they 
discovered  a  flag  flying  upon  a  peninsula,  and  two  men  waving 
a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  attract  attention.  Amidst  different 
sensations  a  hope  arose  that  the  people  they  saw  were  the  long 
looked  for  expedition  under  Captain  Franklin  ;  but  on  a  closer 
view  of  the  flag,  they  perceived  it  to  be  the  ensign  of  their 
own  boat  hoisted  with  the  union  downwards  indicative  of  dis- 
tress. The  boats  were  immediately  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  with  provisions  and  blanket?,  concluding,  as  the}'  on- 
ly saw  part  of  the  crew  stirring  about,  and  others  lying  down 
within  a  small  fence  erected  round  the  flag-staff,  that  lluy 
were  ill  or  had  received  hurt. 

On  the  return  of  the  first  boat  they  learned  that  the  barge 
had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  to  the  northward  in  Kotzebue 
Sound  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  commanded  her,  stated 
that  after  quitting  Chamisso  island  on  the  twelfth  of  August, 
he  proceeded  along  the  nurlhcin  bliore  of  the  sound,  and  laiul- 
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ed  at  CajTe  Krusenstern,  wliere  he  waited  a  short  time  ;  but 
not  seeing  the  ship,  the  weather  being  very  thick,  he  stood  or> 
for  Cape  Thomson,  where  he  came  to  an  anchor  and  reple- 
nished his  stock  of  water.  He  met  some  natives  on  shore,  who 
informed  him  that  the  ship  had  passed  to  the  northward, 
which  was  not  true,  and  he  therefore  pursued  his  course.  He 
kept  close  along  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  in  with 
the  land  expedition,  and  arrived  off  Icy  Cape  on  the  nine- 
teenth, when  he  landed  and  examined  every  place  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  traces  of  Captain  Franklin.^  He  found 
about  twenty  natives  on  the  point  living  in  tents,  who  receiv- 
ed him  very  civilly,  and  assisted  him  to  fill  his  water  casks 
from  a  smuli  well  they  had  dug  in  the  sand  for  their  own 
use. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  Lieutenant  Belcher  landed 
on  Icy  Cape.  The  weather  now  became  very  severe,  so  that 
the  sails  were  cased  with  ice,  as  were  also  the  clothes  of  the  sca^ 
men.  Three  of  the  crew  became  invalids  from  chilblains  and 
ulcers,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  strained 
the  boat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  the  pumps  to  be  kept 
constantly  at  work.  In  order  to  find  some  shelter,  he  bore  up 
for  Point  Hope  ;  but  finding  the  weather  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  coast  with  safety,  and  the  time  for  his  rendezvous 
at  Chamisso  Island  having  arrived,  he  pursued  his  course  tor 
that  place.  The  party  were  here  engaged  in  erecting  an  ob- 
servatory upon  Choris  Peninsula,  when  the  wind  set  in  sud- 
denly upon  the  shore  where  the  barge  was  anchored,  and  the 
crew  were  immediately  ordered  on  board.  In  the  morning 
the  fine  weather  was  such,  that  only  two  persons  were  left  in 
the  vessel,  and  the  boat  being  small,  could  take  only  four  at  a 
time.  One  boat  load  had  joined  the  vessel,  but  the  surf  rose 
so  suddenly,  that  in  attempting  to  reach  her  a  second  time, 
the  oars  were  broken,  and  the  boat  was  thrown  back  by  the 
sea  and  rendered  nearly  useless.  Several  persevering  and  un- 
successful efforts  were  afterwards  made  to  communicate  with 
the  vessel,  which  being  anchored  in  shallow  water,  struck  hard 
upon  the  ground  and  soon   filled.     Sonic  Esquimaux  with  a 
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bnidar  being  near  the  spot,  Lieutenant  Belcher  compelled 
them  to  assist  him  in  reaching  the  barge,  but  the  sea  ran  too 
high,  and  the  natives  not  exerting  themselves,  the  attempt 
failed.  The  sea  was  now  making  a  breach  over  the  vessel, 
and  Mr.  Belcher  ordered  the  cockswain  to  cut  the  cable  and 
allow  her  to  come  broadside  upon  the  shore ;  but  either 
through  fear  or  misunderstanding,  this  was  not  done.  At  this 
time  there  were  four  men  and  a  boy  on  board,  two  of  whom 
seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  shore,  jumped  overboard 
with  spars  in  their  hands  and  attempted  to  gain  the  beach, 
but  were  unfortunately  drowned.  The  others  retreated  to  the 
rigging,  but  the  boy,  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at 
length  fell  from  the  rigging  and  was  seen  no  more.  After 
great  exertions,  the  sea  subsiding,  a  communication  with  the 
vessel  was  effected,  and  the  two  remaining  seamen  were  car- 
ried  on  shore  and  laid  before  a  fire,  where  they  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  be  taken  to  a  hut  near  the  fatal  scene. 

The  morning  after  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  part  of  the 
crew  were  employed  in  collecting  what  was  washed  on  shore 
and  preventing  the  natives  from  committing  depredations,  who 
upon  the  whole  behaved  better  than  was  expected,  until  the 
day  on  which  llie  Blossom  arrived.  Parties  were  now  repeat- 
edly sent  to  the  wreck  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  her, 
or  to  procure  what  they  could  from  her  cabin  and  holds ;  but 
she  was  completely  wrecked  and  filled  with  sand,  and  after  a 
few  days  went  to  pieces. 

On  the  twelfth  the  body  of  one  of  the  seamen  was  found 
near  the  place  where  the  boat  was  wrecked.  On  the  Sunday 
following  it  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the  oflicers  and 
ship's  company. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  they  had  sharp  frosts  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  the  fourth  the  earth  was  deeply  co- 
vered and  the  lakes  were  frozen.  The  thermometer  fell  to  24" 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  winter  having  coni- 
menced.  It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  Captain  Beechey 
to  consider  on  the  propriety  of  continuing  longer  in  these 
seas.     No  intelligence  had  been  obtained  of  Captain  Frank- 
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lin,  nor  was  it  probable  that  any  of  his  party  could  now  ap. 
pear ;  and  they  could  only  presume  that  ho  had  met  with  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  his  proceeding  and  had  retraced  his 
route  up  the  Mackenzie  river. 

Anxious  however  to  remain  till  the  last,  on  the  chance  of 
being  useful  to  him,  Captain  Beechey  requested  the  opinions 
of  the  officers  as  to  the  state  of  the  season,  and  finding  them 
unanimous  in  believing  the  winter  to  have  commenced,  and 
that  the  ship  could  not  remain  longer  in  Kotzebue  Sound  with 
safety,  he  determined  to  quit  the  anchorage  so  soon  as  the 
wind  would  permit.  Weighing  the  probability  of  Captain 
Franklin's  arrival  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  no  one 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance  of  it ;  for  had  his  pros- 
pects the  preceding  year  been  such  as  to  justify  his  winter- 
ing upon  the  coast,  the  distance  remaining  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  present  season,  would  have  been  so  short  that  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  performed  it  early  in  the  summer,  in 
which  case  the  Blossom's  party  must  have  seen  him  long  be- 
fore this  date,  unless  he  had  reached  Icy  Cape,  and  found  it 
advisable  to  return  by  his  own  route.  Upon  the  chance  of 
liis  arrival  after  the  departure  of  the  ship,  the  provisions 
which  had  been  buried  for  his  use,  were  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  billet  of  wood  was  again  deposited  on  the  island,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  behaviour  of  the  natives,  and  other 
particulars  with  which  it  was  important  he  should  be 
acquainted. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  ship  weighed,  and  beat  out  of 
the  sound.  They  now  steered  towards  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  view  of  passing  Behring's  strait,  which  they  did  with 
a  close-reefed  topsail  breeze.  On  the  twelfth  tL°y  saw  the  is- 
land of  Saint  Paul.  The  attainment  of  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  meeting  with  Captain  Franklin,  yet  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  eftbrts  to  maintain  their  station 
in  both  years,  had,  by  the  blessing  of  providence,  been  success- 
ful, so  that  at  no  period  of  the  appointed  time  of  the  rendez- 
vous, could  he  have  luissed  both  the  boat  and  the  ship,  or, 
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have  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  in  Kotzcbue  Sound,  witli- 
oiit  finding  the  anticipated  relief. 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Franklin  down  the  Mackenzie  ri- 
ver, and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, brought  him  within  fifty  leagues  of  Point  Barrow,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Captain  Beechey's  voyage ;  so  that  it  must  be 
regretted  that  they  did  not  meet  each  other.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  highly  blameable  for  Captain  Franklin 
to  have  proceeded  farther  than  he  did,  under  the  total  un- 
certainty of  meeting  Captain  Beechey ;  but  could  he  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  advanced  situation  of  the 
Blossom,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  risking  the  attempt. 
The  failure  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  laurels  gained 
by  Captain  Franklin  and  his  associates,  who  through  obstacle? 
msurmountable  by  persons  of  less  determined  and  persevering 
mind.s,  have  explored  an  extent  of  country  which  leaves  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  coast  unknown 

Captain  Beechey  now  proceeded  on  his  return  ;  he  passed 
the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  ar- 
rived at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  twenty-first  of  July.  Here  he  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Gordon,  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Brazil,  and  after  a  passage  of  forty- 
nine  days  arrived  at  Spithead. 

In  this  voyage,  which  occupied  three  years  and  a  half,  they 
sailed  seventy-three  thousand  miles,  and  experienced  every  vi- 
cissitude of  climate.  In  the  course  of  it  they  lost  eight  per- 
sons by  sickness,  four  by  shipwreck,  one  missing,  one  drowned, 
and  one  fell  overboard  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, as  a  mark  of  their  approval  of  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made,  promoted  the  various  officers  attached  to  the 
expedition.  • 


While  Captain  Parry  was  to  attempt  a  passage  tlirough 
prince  Regent's  Inlet,  as  has  been  stated  in  his  second  voy- 
age. Captain  Franklin  was  also  to  make  a  journey  o\er  land 
to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  from  thence  to  Behring's  Strait. 
'I'lie  following  is  a  short  account  of  his  journey. 
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In  June.  18'24,  three  light  boats,  together  witli  a  supply  of 
Bfores,  two  carpenters,  and  a  party  of  men,  were  sent  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ship  to  York  factoiy,  who  were  to  proceed  to 
Cumberland  house,  on  the  Saskatchawana  river  tiie  same  sea- 
son ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1825,  to  advance  as  far  as 
Bear  Lake,  where  they  were  to  erect  buildings  for  the  winter 
residence  of  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  the  other  part  of 
whom  were  io  proceed  thither  by  New  York  and  the  Lakes, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  instructions 
which  Lord  Bathurst  communicated  to  Captain  Franklin,  da- 
ted Downing  Stret-c,  Jan.  31st,  18^5. 
Sir, 

His  Majesty's  government  having  decided  that  an  expedi- 
tion should  be  set  forth  for  exploring  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  between  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  and  tho 
strait  of  Behring,  and  confiding  in  your  zeal  and  experience,  I 
have  recommended  you  as  a  proper  person  to  be  charged  with 
the  same.  You  are  therefore  to  proceed  with  your  party  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  make  your  way 
to  Ijake  Huron,  where  the  stores  necessary  for  your  journey 
have  already  been  sent.  From  thence  you  are  to  follow  the 
water  communication  to  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  where  you  are  to  establish  your  winter  quarters. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1826,  you  are  to  proceed  down  the 
Mackenzie  river  'vith  all  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
of  the  ice  on  the  Polar  Sea,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prosecute 
your  voyage  along  the  coast  to  ley  Cape,  round  which  you  are 
to  proceed  to  Kotzebue's  Inlet,  where  you  may  expect  to  find 
his  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  which  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiraky  will  order  to  proceed  to  that  rendezvous  in 
the  summer  of  1826. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  you  arc 
to  dispatch  Dr.  Richardson  with  Mr.  Kendall,  and  five  or  six 
men,  in  one  of  the  boats  to  examine  the  intermediate  coast  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers ;    but  if  your 
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stores  and  provisiuns  are  not  sufficient  for  your  own  and  Dr. 
Uicliardson's  party,  you  arc  in  that  case  to  direct  Dr.  Hicli- 
ardson  to  employ  Ins  party  on  shore  in  examining  the  country 
coJitiguoua  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  shores  of  tlie  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  Copper  Mountains, 
and  as  far  round  as  lie  can  with  safety. 

If  in  proceeding  westerly  towards  Icy  Cape,  you  shoultl 
make  but  slow  progress,  so  that  it  remain  doubtful  whether 
you  will  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotzebue's  Inlet  the 
same  season,  you  are  not  to  risk  yourself  and  party,  but  com- 
mence your  return  about  the  15th  or  SOth  of  August  to  the 
established  winter  quarters  on  Bear  Lake,  un'ess  you  should 
be  satisfied  that  yourself  and  party  could  pass  the  winter  with 
safety  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  that  there  was  afforded 
a  certainty  of  your  reaching  Behring's  Strait  the  following 
season,  when  the  Blossom  will  again  proceed  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  ■  ih.   '•',.,  ^       .  '  .  ^ ..    , 

In  the  event  of  your  reaching  Kotzebue  Inlet  the  first  sea- 
son. Captain  Beechey  will  be  instructed  to  convey  you  anil 
your  party  in  the  Blossom,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Canton, 
as  may  seem  most  advisable  to  you,  from  whence  you  will  be 
able  to  take  a  passage  to  England.  .::',:.  J 

Batiiuiist.  ; 
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On  the  l6th  of  February  1825,  Captain  Franklin  embark/- 
ed  at  Liverpool  on  board  the  American  packet  ship  Columbia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lee,  together  with  Lieutenant  Back, 
Dr.  Richardson  and  others  of  the  party  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  I5th  of  March. 
Their  reception  at  that  place  was  kind  in  the  extreme  :  their 
baggage  and  stores  were  passed  through  the  CuBtom  house 
without  inspection,  and  cards  of  admission  to  the  public  scien- 
tific institutions  were  presented  to  them  the  same  evening. 
During  their  stay  at  New  York,  every  mark  of  attention  was 
shewn  to  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  by  the  civil  and 
naval  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  and  the 

P.  V.  3^.  5  Q 
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most  lively  interest  manifested  /or  the  success  of  the  enler- 
prise. 

After  a  stay  of  eight  days  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
party  embarked  in  the  steam-boat  Olive  Branch,  and  were 
accompanied  into  Upper  Canada  by  James  Buchanan  Esq. 
the  British  consul,  who  so  accommodated  a  journey  he  had  to 
make  as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  them.  They  uscendod 
the  Hudson  lliver  to  Albany,  where  they  ex|)eheuccil  similar 
civilities  to  those  they  had  received  tJt  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Christie,  the  minister  of  the  church  they  a'tended  at  tins  place, 
offered  up  public  prayers  for  their  preservation  and  success. 
From  Albany  they  travelled  forward  in  coaches,  and  crossing 
the  Niagara,  entered  Canada,  visiting. the  Falls  so  justly 
celebrated  at  that  place.  '1  hey  afterwards  crossed  Lake 
Ontario  in  a  sailing  boat,  and  on  arriving  at  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  were  kindly  received  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Proceeding  onwards  they 
crossed  Lake  Sinicoe,  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  miles  on 
foot,  descended  the  river  Nattawassaga  in  a  boat,  and  passing 
through  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  arrived  at  Penetanguishenc, 
%vhere  they  remained  eight  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some 
Canadian  voyagers  from  Montreal  who  were  to  accompany 
them. 

The  party,  by  the  accession  of  the  voyagers,  consisted  of 
thirty-three  persons,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  they  proceeded 
to  Fort  William,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
wliere  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  from  thence 
through  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winipeg 
and  the  Saskatchawan  river  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  party  who  sailed  by  Hudson's  Bay  had  proceed- 
ed from  Cumberland  House,  excepting  the  principal  car- 
penter, who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  but  which 
had  been  set  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Dr.  Richardson,  on  examining  it  said  that  it  had  been  skilfully 
set,  and  that  the  man  would  be  able  in  two  montho  to  follow 
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flic  exploring  party  to  Boar  I^ake,  which  lie  was  very  anxious 
to  do. 

Having  remained  one  night  at  Cuml)erland  Motise,  they 
resumed  their  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  they  met  th** 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  proceeding  from 
the  interior  with  various  brigades  of  canoes,  carrying  the  re- 
turns of  trade  for  the  year  to  York  Factory.  At  lengtli,  <m» 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  they  overtook  the  otiier  party  in 
Mcthye  river,  latitude  56"  lOi'  N.  longitude,  108"  55'  W. 
which  is  almost  at  the  head  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the 
north  into  Hudson's  Bay.  i 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  thoy  reached  Fort  Resolution, 
an  establishment  of  the  company  on  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
Here  Captain  Franklin  found  some  of  their  old  Coppcr-Ir>- 
dian  friends,  Keskarrah  and  Humphry,  the  brother  of  Akait- 
cho,  who  had  been  waiting  two  months  purposely  to  see  iheni. 
They  manifested  their  gratification  by  repeatedly  seizing  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  and  pressing  them  to  their  hearts,  and 
exclaiming,  "  How  much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
V.C  feel  for  you."  A  kaitcho  had  left  the  fort  about  two  months 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  hoping  to  return  with  [)lenty  of  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  Captain  Franklin's  party  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  which  was  as  early  as  he  expected  they  woidd 
arrive.  Most  of  the  hunters  who  had  been  engaged  by  Cap- 
tiiin  Franklin  on  his  former  journey  had  been  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  with  which  nation  the  Cop- 
per Indians  had  been  at  war.  They  were  now  however  at  peace, 
and  A  kaitcho  and  his  tribe,  had  been  induced  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, in  order  that  no  impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party.  '*  We  have  too  much  es- 
teem," said  Akaitcho,  "  for  our  father  and  for  the  service 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  again  engaged,  to  impede  its  suc- 
cess by  our  wars,  and  therefore  they  shall  cease ;  and  on  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  and  some  of  his  young  men  would  go 
to  hunt  for  the  party  at  their  winter  quarters,  he  replied,  "  our 
hearts  will  be  with  them,  but  we  will  not  go  to  those  parts, 
where  the  bones  of  our  murdered  brethren  lie,  for  fear  our 
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hail  pnssions  slioiild  lie  aroused  at  the  sight  of  their  prnvcfl, 
jiiid  tliat  we  should  be  tempted  to  renew  the  war  hy  therceol- 
lection  of  the  manner  of  their  death.  Ia'I  ♦he  I)og-rihs,  who 
hve  in  the  neighlK>urhi)0<l  of  great  Hear  Lake  furnish  them 
with  meat,  though  they  are  our  enemies."  PreaenlH  were 
made  to  thc«c  people,  and  they  were  desired  to  continue  at 
peace,  and  assured  that  the  same  request  would  be  made  to 
the  Dog- ribs.  •  >'  .         ... 

On  the  second  of  August,  they  came  to  a  gentle  current, 
which  iJiight  be  considered  as  the  commencenjent  of  the  Mai  - 
kenzie  river.  They  found  the  woods  on  fire  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  whether  this  was  attributable  to  the  voluntary  acts 
of  the  Indians,  or  to  their  negligence  in  leaving  their  fires 
burning,  wa8  not  known.  Sailing  on  the  Mackenzie  river  thoy 
stopped  at  the  Trout  river,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south- 
ward and  taking  an  observation  made  their  latitude  6*1"  '2('i' 
30"  N,  their  longitude  119"  47'  W.  They  here  passed  the 
site  of  the  first  establishment  that  the  North-west  Company 
made  in  these  parts,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Livingstone, 
one  of  the  partners,  who,  with  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  his 
canoe,  excepting  one  individual,  were  massacred  by  the  Ks- 
quimaux  on   their  first  attempt  to  open   a  trade  with  them. 

On  the  seventh  they  arrived  at  Fort  Norman.  The  services 
of  the  Canadians  who  had  brought  the  canoes  from  Penetan- 
guishene  being  no  longer  required,  they  were  discharged,  and 
fbrsvarded  to  Canada  at  the  expence  of  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  agreement.  On  the  ninth  they  saw  a 
party  of  Indians  encamped  on  the  beach  of  a  small  stream,  and 
invited  their  approach.  At  first  they  hesitated,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  friends,  but  after  some  time  thoy 
launched  their  canoes,  and  brought  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
tieer's  meat.  It  appeared  that  these  were  Hare  Indians,  !lic 
tribe  that  follows  next  to  the  Dog-ribs  in  the  line  of  country 
below  Bear  Lake.  i  ,.,  .  »>ir 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  10th.  of  August,  the  par- 
ty arrived  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  distant  of  the  Iluii- 
Hon's  Bay  Company's  establishments.     It  is  distant  from  Fort 
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Norinnn  titrcc  luindrfil  nnd  twelve  mllen,  nn<1  is  in  latitudo 
GT"  HH'  21"  N.  nnd  lon^iiude  130^  51'  ;)8"  \V.  Tha  arrival 
dC  the  party  at  this  jktkkI  of  the  year,  heing  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  that  of  the  Company's  boats  from  York  Fac- 
lorv,  caused  great  astonishment  to  the  few  inmates  of  this  dreary 
ilwelling  and  particularly  to  its  master,  Mr.  Dease,  who  diil 
not  recover  from  his  surprise  until  they  had  been  some  nine 
seated  in  his  room.  At  length  he  put  ev^ry  one  in  motion  to 
prepare  some  refreshment,  of  which  indeed  they  were  not  .i 
little  in  need,  ns  it  was  then  near  midnight  and  they  had 
breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  moriiing. 

'I'hey  proceeded  to  descend  the  river  till  the  12th,  in  a 
windi.ig  course,  in  conse{|uencc  of  various  sandbanks  render- 
ing it  ncce?«n»'y,  and  shortly  discovered  a  collection  of  Indian 
lodges.  One  of  the  party  happened  to  be  examining  his  nets 
nearer  than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  and  on  espying  the 
boats,  paddled  off*  towards  his  friends  with  the  utmost  speed, 
calling  upon  them  to  arm.  The  women  an<l  children  instant- 
ly hurried  away,  and  the  whole  party  as.sumed  a  state  of 
defence.  Signs  for  them  to  approach  were  for  some  time  made 
without  effect.  At  length  a  youth  adventured  to  launch  his 
canoe,  and  paddled  gently  towards  the  boats,  until  he  discover- 
ed Augustus,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  attached  to  the  voyagers, 
whom  by  his  countenance  he  knew  to  be  an  Esquimaux. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands  for  joy,  and  called  on  all  his 
party  iiiniediately  to  embark.  The  summons  was  instantly 
obeyed  ;  each  person  who  had  a  gun  dischaigcd  its  contents, 
and  the  others  took  the  barbs  and  iron  heads  from  their 
arrows,  manifesting  thireby  an  entire  confidence.  They 
caressed  Augustus,  and  danced  and  played  around  him,  to 
testify  their  joy  at  his  appearing  among  ihem  ;  and  he  receiv- 
ed every  shake  of  the  hand  with  great  affability,  but  would  not 
suffer  them  to  interrupt  him  in  making  the  preparations  for 
breakfast,  a  task  which  he  always  delighted  to  perform. 

The  15th  of  August,  they  had  proceeded  so  far  that  tluy 
found  themselves  arrived  in  the  Arctic  sea. — The  water  he- 
came  salt,  and  they  lost  sight  ol  the  main  shore.     They  after- 
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wards  discoveroJ  an  island  to  the  N.K.  looking  blue  froui  it^ 
tlistance,  towards  whiclj  the  boat  was  directed.  The  sun  was 
setting  as  the  boat  touched  tlie  beacli,  and  they  hastened  to 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  to  look  around,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
<!;ratifvin<T.  'Ilie  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice  and  without  any  visible  ol)struction  to  its  navigation. 
Many  seals  and  black  and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its^ 
waves  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
flattering  expectations. 

A  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach  and  Captain  Franklin 
caused  the  silk  union  flag  to  be  hoisted  which  his  beloved 
wife,  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature  so  shortly  after  their  union, 
liad  made  and  presented  to  him  as  a  parting  gift,  under  an 
express  injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the 
expedition  reached  the  sea.  Upon  this  occasion  Captain 
Tranklin  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  emotions  as  the  flag  expanded  to  the  breeze  : 
however  natural,  and,  for  the  moment,  irresistible,  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right,  by  an 
indulgence  of  my  own  sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated  coun- 
tenances of  my  companions.  Joining  therefore,  with  the  best 
grace  that  I  could  command,  in  the  general  excitement,  I 
endeavoured  to  return,  with  corresponding  cheerfulness, 
their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus  planted  the  British 
flagon  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea."  It  was  named 
(Jarry  Island,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  Mr.  Garry,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Some 
spirits  which  were  saved  for  the  occasion,  were  issued  to  the 
men,  and  with  three  chters  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
King  and  to  the  continued  success  of  their  present  enterprise 
'J'hey  found  the  latitude  to  be  69"  29'  N.  and  the  longitude 
135°  41' W. 

A  pole  with  a  blue  and  red  flag  flying  was  here  erected  as 
a  direction  for  Captain  Parry,  with  a  written  account  of  their 
progress  and  other  useful  information  : — these,  with  other 
letters  for  the  oflicers  of  the  ships,  were  deposited  under  the 
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pole.  Another  statement  of  tlieir  proceedings  was  encased  in 
a  water-proof  box  and  committed  to  the  sra,  one  mile  to  tlio 
northward  of  the  island. 

Having  completed  their  observations,  they  cmbarUcd  to 
return  by  the  Mackenzie,  to  their  winter  quarters  at  Great 
Bear  Lake.  On  the  19th,  they  halted  to  breakfast  near  some 
winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  which,  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  wood  shavings  and  the  implements  of  fishing 
which  were  scattered  about,  appeared  to  have  been  abandoned 
only  in  the  preceding  Spring  ;  and  as  it  was  probable  they 
would  revisit  this  spot,  a  kettle,  a  knife,  hatchet,  file,  an  ice- 
chisel,  some  beads  and  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth  were  fixed 
to  a  pole  and  left.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  Fort  Good 
Hope,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Dease  and  all  at 
his  fort,  a  report  having  been  spread  that  they  had  been 
massacred  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  they  quitted  the  Mackenzie  and 
entered  the  stream,  which  flows  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  5th,  and  here  they  established 
their  winter  quarters,  proper  buildings  having  been  erected 
for  their  accommodation  by  some  of  the  |  arty  who  had  be«  n 
left  for  that  purpose. 

Various  plans  were  now  adopted  for  the  employment  of  the 
time  of  the  people  during  the  Winter ;  among  other  methods 
a  school  was  established,  and  several  of  the  party  derived  con- 
siderable improvement  by  attending  to  the  instruction  afibrded 
them  on  the  occasion.  The  officers  employed  themselves  in 
making  thermometrical,  magnetical,  and  atmospherical  obser- 
vations, in  making  drawings  and  in  other  pursuits,  and  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  parties  took  their  departure  from  the 
place  of  their  winter  abode,  and  on  the  4ih  of  July  separated 
into  two  parties.  Captain  Franklin  conducted  the  western  party, 
M'ho  were  to  attempt  reaching  Behring's  Strait,  where  they  were 
to  meet  Captain  Beechey  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  with 
supplies  for  his  use  ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  was  to  conduct  the 
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eastern  party,  and  to  survey  ilic  coast  between   the  Macken- 
zie and  Coppermine  rivers.      Tlie  former  had  scarcely  readi- 
ed the  sea,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  large  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, with  whom,  but  for  their  own  forbearance,  they  would 
liave  been  involved  in  a  bloody,  and  perhaps,  faJal  encounter. 
Jlaviiv  extricated  themselves  from  this  imminent  peril,   they 
continued  ihcir  course,  greatly  impeded,  however,  by  the  un- 
favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,      l^he  low  and  swampy 
land  that  here  extends  between  the  northern  termination  of 
the  rocky  mountains  and  the  sea  coast,   was  productive  of  a 
constant  fog,  frequently  so  dense  as  to  contract  the  range  of 
view  to  within   a  few  yards.      Nevertheless,  by  the    lUlli  of 
August  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  half-way   point 
between  Mackenzie  liiver  and  ley  Cape,  (ihe  furthest  point  to 
which  the  north-western  coast  of  A  merica  had  been  traced  from 
Behring"'s   Strait)  ;    but  the  symptoms  of  approaching  winter 
here  became  so  unequivocal,  that  they  were  compelled  to  return, 
though    with     great    reluctance.        Unfortunately,    Captain 
Franklin  did   not  know,  that  at  this  moment  the  barge  of  the 
ship  Blossom  under  Captain   Beechey,   which   had  been  sent 
to  await  his  arrival   in  Behnng's  Strait,  was  actually  within 
160  miles  of  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  reached  ;  had  he 
known  it,  *' no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  discouraging  circum- 
stances,"   to  use  his  own  expression,  would  have  prevailed  on 
him   to  return.      Under  the  existing  circumstances  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so,   and,  on  the  21st  of  September,  this  western 
expedition  reached  Fort   Franklin,    where   they   found   the 
eastern  branch  returned  before  them. 

The  navigation  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  to  perform  was 
almost  wholly  unobstructed  ;  and  between  the  4th  of  July 
and  the  8th  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
CO  ;st  voyage  of  902  miles,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Coppermine  Rivers.  He  returned  with  hi.^  party 
to  Fort  Franklin  on  the  1st  of  September,  and,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  three  weeks,  was  joined  by  the  western  branch,  as 
before  related.      In  the  following  year  the  t\Vo  parties  set 
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out  in  company  for  England,  which  they   reached   in   the 
autumn  of  1827. 

This  second  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin,  though  destitute 
of  that  tragic  interest  which  his  first  excited,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  important  in  its  geographical  results.  The  6^  de- 
grees  of  longitude,  for  which  the  northern  shores  of  America 
had  been  explored  in  the  former  enterprise,  were  now  extend- 
ed to  a  line  exceeding  59^  degrees  in  length,  and  approaching 
on  the  one  side  to  within  160  miles  of  the  extreme  known 
north-western  point  of  that  continent,  and  on  the  other  to 
within  400  miles  of  its  supposed  extreme  north-eastern  point. 
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CAPTAZN     ROSS. 


The  success  of  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage  to  tlie 
Polar  regions,  by  which  the  declaration  made  by  Captain 
Ross  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  that  there  was  no  passage 
througli  Lancaster  Sound  was  proved  to  be  an  error,  appears 
to  have  been  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  the  latter  officer, 
and  after  the  fjailure  of  the  subsequent  efforts  made  by  Cap- 
tain Parry,  he  made  overtures  to  the  government  to  make  a 
further  attempt  to  discover  a  North-west  passage. 

Captain  John  Ross  was  born  at  Stranraer,  a  small  fishing- 
town,  remarkable  for  its  oysters,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  Minister 
of  the  Inch  in  Galloway,  and  has  one  surviving  brother,  Mr. 
George  Ross. 

Before  however  entering  on  a  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  last  Voyage  of  Captain  Ross  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  naval  career  of  this  enter- 
prising officer  from  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  and  will  serve  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  voyage  itself. 

Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  entered  the 
naval  service  in  the  year  1786,  being  at  that  time  only  ten 
years  of  age,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  four  years,  in 
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thi"  o  urse  of  which  he  served  on  board  the  Pearl  nnd  the 
Impregnable;  after  which  time  he  entered  into  the  merchant 
service,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1794.  About 
this  time  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  continued  in  their  employment  until  the  year  l''»99. 
After  this  he  again  leturned  to  the  royal  navy,  and  served  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Texel  in  that  yrar.  Afterwards  he  he- 
came  acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Weasel  for  a  season  and  sub- 
sequently went  into  the  Clyde.  He  served  in  different  capa- 
cities under  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  the  Baltic,  from  the  year 
1802  to  the  year  1812,  and  that  noble  and  fjallant  Lord 
describes  him  as  having  always  acquitted  himself  to  his.  Lord 
de  Saumarez's,  satisfaction,  in  services  of  an  arduous  nature  in 
which  Captain  Ross  was  then  frequently  enti^aged.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  confidence  of  vt- adniiial  in  the  talents  of 
Captain  Ross,  that  when  the  former  took  the  Swedish  fleet 
under  his  orders,  he  sent  Captain  Ross  on  bi  ard  the  Swedish 
admiral's  sliip  to  interpret  the  British  si;^nals  and  evolutions, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  vkith  the  utmost 
zeal  and  merit.    ''    ' -•  »  • 

Captain  Ross  commanded  several  vessels  during  the  period 
in  which  he  was  under  the  orders  of  I^ord  de  Saumarez,  and 
was  confirmed  a  Lieutenant  in  1803.  He  then  became  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  then  of  the  Penelope,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Diomede,  and  of  the  Victory,  the  hitter  being 
the  admiral's  own  ship.  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  1 809  gave 
him  his  promotion  as  Commander  and  afterwards  intrusted  to 
him  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Ariel. 

The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  Captain  Ross  the 
order  of  the  Sword,  as  a  testimony  how  highly  the  Swedish 
government  appreciated  his  merit  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Baltic  he  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas. 

Captain  Ross  was  employed  in  surveying  the  White  Sea, 
and  determined  the  longitude  of  Bear  or  Cherry  Island.  I!u 
was  several  times  engaged  in  boat  actions,  and  destroyed  a  g\in 
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brig  in  the  Bay  of  Dilutte,  when  in   the  command  of  the 
Briseis  briff.  ,<■  •  .     , > 

In  the  night  of  the  28th  June  1812,  his  lieutenant,  Tliomas 
Jones,  wilh  a  midshipman  and  18  men,  most  gallantly  attack- 
ed and  recaptured  an  English  merchant-ship,  lying  in  Piilau 
Roads,  armed,  in  expectation  of  such  an  attempt,  with  6  guns 
and  4  swivels,  defended  by  a  party  of  French  troops  on  her 
deck,  and  surrounded  by  small  craft  in  the  act  of  receiving 
her  cargo.  In  this  affair,  the  British  had  one  man  killed, 
and  the  midshipman,  one  sailor,  and  one  marine,  wounded. 
The  Briseis  also  captured  Le  Petit  Poncet,  French  privateer, 
of  4  guns  and  23  men,  and  drove  on  shore  three  other  vessels 
of  the  same  description.  Captain  Ross's  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were,  June  7,  1814,  to  the  Actaeon,  of  16  guns; 
August  23,  1815,  to  the  Driver  sloop;  and,  in  1816,  to  the 
command  of  the  first  Polar  expedition  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  wounded  in  thirteen  different  places,  had  both  his 
legs  broken,  received  a  bayonet  wound  through  the  body, 
and  five  sabre  cuts  in  his  head,  for  which  he  now  receives  the 
well  deserved  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
From  this  statement  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  essential 
requisites  of  courage  and  perseverance,  so  necessary  in  an 
undertaking  like  that  of  exploring  the  Polar  regions,  was 
fully  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Sir  T.  Button  to  the  Lord 
Secretary  of  State,  Dorchester,  in  the  time  of  James  the  first, 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lemon  in  the  State 
paper  Office ;  and  having  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work 
given  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  former  adventurers,  a  literal 
copy  of  this  paper  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Sir  '[\ 
Button  writes,  "  First,  whether  there  be  any  likelyhood  or  pro- 
babilitye  to  compass  the  designe, — yea  or  noc.  Tq  that  I 
answer,  that  my  opinion  is  nowe,  as  it  ever  hath  bin,  sithcnce 
my  retorne  thence,  and  as  I  then  delivered  it,  with  the  pcrti- 
culer  reasons  of  it,  to  my  Most  lioyall  Master,  of  most  famous 
memorye,  that  then  was,  Kinge  James,  that  beinge  undor- 
taken  in  a  fittingc  waye,  and  a  dewe  season,  I  made,  and  due 
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make  a.^  full  accounpt  of  the  feasiblenes  of  it,  as  I  doc  of  any 
knowne  channell  that  is  best  knowne  to  us  in  these  Nortlicr 
partes,  and  to  be  performed  with  as  little  dainger,  and  was  see 
approved  by  His  Matie  to  be ;  who  inforsi  as  manye,  and  as 
important  questions,  for  his  owne  satisfactions,  as  if  all  tlie 
best  experienst  marriners  of  the  Christian  World  had  con- 
vented  themselves  togeather,  to  have  drawne  tiie  intergatories. 
The  same  reasons  have  I  delivered  to  many  most  honorable 
and  knowinge  persons,  and  to  our  best  Mathamaticians,  as 
Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Wells,  and  others,  with  all  the  best  masters 
and  mariners  of  our  Kingdome,as  aUoe  to  others,  both  Holland- 
ers and  French  ;  and  in  my  discourse  with  any  on  of  thenj  all, 
they  never  went  unsatisfied  from  me,  of  the  probabilitie  of  it ; 
and  for  farther  accompt  herein  att  presentt,  I  can  give  non  ; 
but  if  my  Journall,  or  any  other  my  notes  or  papers  (with 
ought  ells  in  me)  may  give  His  Matie  any  farther  or  fuller 
satisfaction,  when  I  waight  on  His  Highness,  which  I  hope 
wil  be  much  sooner  then  is  fitt  for  them  to  advaunce  (for  to 
sett  out  too  tymelye,  is  to  faule  too  soone  into  that  danger, 
that  too  late  a  repentance  cannot  healpe  them  out  on)  I  will 
doe  my  best,  out  of  my  auld  experience,  to  affurther  the  good 
of  it,  and  prevent  the  evells  and  inconveniencies  that  pretend- 
inge  men,  of  little  experience,  or  non  att  all,  may  suddenly 
bring  uppon  it; — for  I  will  bowldlie  saye,  that  whoe  shal  be 
fitt  to  have  the  manedginge  of  this  unparaleld  busines,  ought 
first  to  be  soe  religiouse,  as  to  hould  his  end  the  happiest, 
that  dyes  for  the  glorye  of  God,  the  honor  of  his  Kinge,  and 
the  publique  good  of  his  Countrye  ;  all  which,  in  this  designe, 
have  their  severall  and  perticuler  interest ;  and  therefore  he 
must  not  looke  backe  for  feare  of  the  dainger  of  either  un- 
knowne  coastes,  hidepuse  stormes,  darke  and  longe  continewcd 
mistes,  to  lye  amonge  and  all  wayes  to  see  more  landes  and 
islands  of  Ice,  than  he  can  see  of  sea,  and  oft  tymes  rocks 
under  him  in  sight,  when  he  shall,  within  thrice  his  ships 
Icnght,  fynde  twentye  fathom  water ;  and  to  incounter  this, 
under  favor,  must  he  be  well  armed,  that  shall  undergoe  this 
busines;  for  thrice  sithence  my  bcinge  there,  hath  it  bin  al- 
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tempted,  and  for  ought  I  here,  little,  or  rather  I  may  boultll^e 
saye  noc  advaunccment  given  to  the  busines  ;  therefore 
there  cannot  be  too  much  curiositie  used,  to  putt  it  into  a 
good  and  choi  >e  hand  ;  which  I  will  heartilye  praye  may  be 
most  happilye  lighted  on ;  for  wee  live  not  in  the  adge  to 
fynde,  th.it  they  are  the  most  pcrfitt,  which  makes  the  giori- 
osts  shewe." 

Apparently  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
possible  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  Polar  regions,  and 
not  daunted  by  the  result  of  his  first  expedition  or  the  fai- 
lures that  had  more  recently  occurred,  Captain  lloss  made  a 
proposal  to  the  government,  in  1827,  to  attempt  again  to 
effect  this  desirable  object.  He  proposed  that  the  voytige 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  sieam-vessel,  and  with  this  view  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  steam  navigation, 
and  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  No  efforts  of  his, 
liowever,  could  induce  the  government  to  coincide  with  his 
M'ishes,  and  they  declined  acceding  to  his  proposals.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning  becoming  prime- 
minister,  his  present  Majesty  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Captain  Ross  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  renew  his  application  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
It  is  said  that  the  Royal  Duke  was  inclined  to  encourage  the 
project,  but  that  his  council  advised  otherwise,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  On  *hc  re-appointment 
of  Viscount  Melville,  to  the  post  of  Chief  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  application  was  urged  a  third  time,  but  with  no 
better  success,  the  Board  on  this  occasion  declaring  that  as  a 
government  measure  it  was  useless  to  urge  it  any  more,  as  it 
must  in  that  light  at  least  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

Disappointed  thus  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from 
the  government,  Captain  Ross  had  recourse  to  private  indivi- 
duals, and  made  known  his  wishes  to  Felix  Booth  Esq,  who 
had  been  recently  filling  the  very  honorable  situation  oi' 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  application  in  the 
first  instance  failed,  though  subsequently  Captain  Ross  found 
in  this  high  spirited  gentleman,  all  that  patronage  and  pecuni- 
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ary assistance  which  his  plan  required.  Captain  Ross  llien 
applied  to  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Old  Swan,  a  gentleman  of  a  well 
known  speculative  character,  and  who  gave  at  first  a  listening 
ear  to  his  proposal ;  nothing  however  excepting  a  series  of 
conversations  on  the  subject  took  place  with  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  at  length  their  communications  came  to  an  end. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage,  parliament  had  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  first  ship  which  should  dis- 
cover this  passage,  which  sum  was  to  he  paid  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Booth  would  have  been 
disposed  to  assist  Captain  Ross  on  his  first  application,  but 
that  he  felt  unwilling  any  one  should  suppose  that  his  assis- 
tance was  afforded  with  a  view  to  any  ulterior  advantage  to 
himself,  or  that  he  was  moved  by  any  motives  of  private 
speculation,  which  might  have  been  said  while  such  remunera- 
tion was  given.  But,  since  the  first  application  to  Mr.  Booth, 
the  Board  of  Longitude  had  been  dissolved,  and  thereby  the 
offer  of  remuneration  by  that  board  was  virtually  done  away 
with.  In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Booth  said  *'  I  had 
known  Captain  Ross  for  some  years,  and  I  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  enterprise  which  he  commanded  for  the  credit 
of  the  country,  and  to  serve  Captain  Ross  ;  thinking  that  he 
had  been  slighted  in  the  former  expedition,  and  on  accourt 
of  ill-natured  reports  which  were  circulated  anonymously 
against  him.  I  conceived  that  there  was  a  cloud  hung  over 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
out  again.  The  first  time  he  applied  to  me  we  were  looking 
over  the  globe,  and  he  was  explaining  to  me  what  he  had 
done  before*  1  felt  interested  that  all  discoveries  should  be 
made  by  our  own  countrymen,  atid  I  really  was  then  excited, 
and  was  sorry  that  another  expedition  was  not  appointed  to  go 
out  to  explore  the  northern  regions.  He  said  he  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going  out  again,  but  that 
government  would  not  send  out  another  expedition-  I  said  I 
regretted  very  much,  if  that  was  the  case ;  but  did  he  know  it 
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for  a  certainty?  and  he  said,  Xot  exactly,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain.    He  then,  I  believe,  liad  some  private  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Melville,   wliether  it  was  thought  they  should 
do  so  or  not.     This  was  I  think,  in  the  year  1827  ;  and  Lord 
Melville  told   him   that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  of 
sending  out  any  further  expeditions,   but   lie  could   not  say 
what    they    might   do.       Captain    Ross    thnn    said    to    nic, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  go  out  again,  and  I  think  1  could 
do  it  at  a  small  expense.     He  afterwards  brought  me  a  paper 
containing   his   calculation,    making   it   about   ten  thousand 
pounds.     I  said,  well,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  advance 
ten  thousand  pounds,  if  that  would  be   the  utmost  sum  re- 
quired ;  but  I  said  I  will  not  engage  in   it  because  there  is 
twenty   thousand   pounds  reward   for  any   person  who  shall 
discover  the  passage,  and  it  would  look  very  much  as  though 
I  had  an  object  in  view.      I  think  it  was  a  twelvemonth  after 
that  he  came  to  me  and  said,  now  it  is  all  over,  the  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  done  away  with,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  an  expedition  going  out  again.     I  then  said  tc  him  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  that  if  he  wanted  me  to  assist  him  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  so.     He  was  amazingly  delighted  ;  on  -vhich  I  told 
him  I  will  assist  you,  but  remember  it  must  be  in  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  I  will  not  do  any  thing  inimical  to  govern- 
ment.    I  asked   him   how  we  could  find  out  whether  that 
would  meet  their  approbation  unless  he  were  to  mention  the 
whole  circumstances ;  and  I  said  I  shall  not  do  any  thing 
unless  it  is  kept  a  profound  secret.      He  then  informed  me 
that  Lord  Melville  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
mention  the  matter  to  him  in  confidence,  and  ask  him  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting 
out  such  an  expedition.     Lord  Melville's  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  see  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting  out 
Buch   an  expedition,  and  that  if  there  were  any  small  things 
lying  at  Woolwich  from  the  former  expedition,  that  would 
be  of  service  to  him,  he  should  very  much  like  to  forward 
his  views,''  .  .- j  ,  ' 

Language  perhaps  can  scarcely  furnish  terms  sufficiently 
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expressive  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  inainti'stcd 
by  Mr.  Booth ;  and  future  f.ges  will  record,  that  a  British 
merchant  from  his  own  private  resources  promoted  this  un« 
(Jertaking,  which  the  government,  with  all  its  ample  funds 
antl  resources,  refused  to  embark  in.  '  »t!  *a>««  "•"  »vi.  ■.. 

indeed,  this  eum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  not  the  ex- 
tent of  his  generous  aid  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  maritime 
discovery  ;  for  the  after  charges  which  occurred  in  fitting  out 
the  expedition,  were  supplied  by  this  disinterested  individual, 
to  the  amount  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  in  the  whole. 

The  evidence  given  by  Commander  James  Ross,  the 
nephew  of  Captain  Ross,  is  in  many  instances  contrmlietory 
to  that  of  Captain  Koss  himself.  'Hie  statement  of  one  is' 
often  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  other,  vorying  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  points,  not  only  as  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  expedition,  but  also  to  tlie  extent  of  tlie  dis- 
coveries made.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  on  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  as 
second  in  command,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  precisely  so, 
but  that  ill  a  great  measure  he  shared  in  the  chief  command 
with  Captain  Ros?,  and  that  he  had  the  entire  direction  of 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  without  being  under  Captain  Ross's 
command.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
Captain  Ross  as  the  conductor  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
whom  all  the  merit  of  the  discoveries  and  proceedings  of  the 
voyage  have  been  attributed,  will  read  the  following  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Commander  James  Ross  with  a  mea- 
sure of  surprise.     He  was  asked —  •       ■< 

**  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agjreement  under  which  you 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  Captain  Ross  ?        .  - 

'*  There  was  no  written  agreement,  no  specific  agreement, 
but  it  was  quite  understood  that  having  been  so  long  em- 
ployed on  former  similar  voyages,  I  best  understood  the 
n  ure  of  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and  therefore  that  I 
should  render  some  important  assistance  to  him  in  his  under- 
taking. 
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Was  any  stipulation  entered  into  with  Mr.  Bootli  for 
your  going  personally  on  the  expedition,  as  a  condition  oi' 
bin  ussistance  being  given  ?n-jL'ii»i'i  ««♦ 

"  Mr.  Booth  said  to  me,  that  it  depended  only  on  me 
whether  or  not  he  would  then  decide  whether  the  expedition 
should  go  or  not.  *■  If  ,'  said  he,  '  you  decide  that  you  will 
accompany  the  expedition,  I  will  decide  that  the  expedition 
'  shall  go,  but  if  you  hesitate  to  say  whether  you  will  accom- 
pany it,  I  must  also  hesitate  to  decide.'  .  .  ^-i 

**  What  portion  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  you  in  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  } 

**  The  conduct  of  the  ship  was  entirely  intrusted  to  my 
care.  I  certainly  conducted  the  expedition  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination. 

'*  In  tFie  various  surveys  which  took  place,  what  part  did 
you  take  of  the  geographical  discoveries  made  } 

**  The  whole  extent  of  geographical  discovery  is,  perhaps, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  land ;  out  of 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  probably  about  two  hundred 
miles  were  discovered  by  the  whole  expedition  in  the  ship ; 
the  remaining  four  or  five  hundred  miles  were  discovered  by 
myself,  in  the  conduct  of  parties  detached  from  the  ship : 
those  expeditions  were  severally  planned  and  conducted  by 
myself.  ,:.  i%,  n   tmu  -   Ji<.i0   '%i^\   i*  j^tH   unii  V       .])(UA'-y*    > 

*•  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  you  ?  ,f,Ff   r^Tj*rV'''' 

"  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  me.  •!?  fH  i^^'  '  ■ 

•'  Did  you  personally  make  the  observations  from  which 
you  inferred  you  had  discovered  the  true  position  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  ?     •M«»a»i.'!<   i -xi:'  Ji^'*';;";'*  »,-'•, jj  ■  ,  I'iitriYi"!^  to  •.'*!  v 

"  I  did  ;  for  two  years  previous  to  the  time  I  went  to  the 
magnetic  pole,  I  was  engaged  in  observations,  necessary  to 
determine  its  exact  position ;  having  ascertained  and  determined 
that  exact  spot,  I  then  conducted  a  party  to  the  point  so  deter- 
mined, and  there  I.  made  a  s»ries  of  observations,  by  which  I 
ascertained  that  to  be  the  exact  position  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

'•  Did  you  conduct  the  observations  in  Geology,  Natural 
History  and  Botany  ? 
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•*  Sudi  observations  as  worenmdou}K)n  those  subjects  were 
of  course  conducted  by  myself. 

"  When  you  say  you  conducted  them,  do  you  mean  th: 
they  were  confided  to  you  by  Captain  Ross  f 
'  **  No,  they  caine  to  me  as  a  natural  consequence.  I  was  the 
only  person  who  at  all  understood  the  nature  of  those  sub- 
jects, but  1  was  not  ordered  to  undertake  them.  1  ncvir 
received  an  order  of  any  kind  from  any  person  in  that  expe- 
dition. '  ,»»»>ioah«M  >;^«;»^i*i.«titt  pf^jili  I  ;<♦»  V(i.i'4 
.  "  You  say  that  you  and  Captain  Ross  were  coequal  ? 

*•  No,  I  do  not  say  we  were  quite  coequal.  I  say  I  was 
not  under  his  command,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  had  the 
same  voice  as  he  had.   '"tj-.i  on*  tK.i*t  innvi^    if   vjfpj  # 

"  You  did  not  look  upon  yourself  as  under  his  command  ? 

**  Certainly  not,  I  would  not  have  gone  out  uiider  such 
circumstances. 

••  Had  you  any  authority  over  the  men  i 
I  had,  but  it  was  more  of  habit  perhaps  than  any   thing 
else. 

"  Could  you  have  changed  the  course  of  the  ship  without 
the  authority  of  Captain  Ross  ? 

"  Yes,  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  if  Captain  Ross  had 
thought  proper  to  have  found  fault  with  any  thing  1  did,  all 
I  should  have  said  would  have  been,  *  you  must  in  future 
conduct  the  expedition  yourself.*'^  i-m,.,a 

"  If  you  and  he  had  differed,  you  have  no  doubt  whicli 
would  have  been  obeyed  by  the  men?    i  iii.r?iiiCi   uu  ■;  :»»-^*- 

"  It  would  not  have  been  right  in  me  to  have  disputed  that 
point  with  him ;  I  never  should  have  thought  proper  to  have 
continued  in  command  of  the  ship,  if  Captain  Ross  wished  to- 
assume  the  command,   swt?**-  #5  i  t'la'T^'j'i'rit*,  *  If  '      s^-\      ■ 

**  With  your  experience  of  naval  matters  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger, do  you  consider  it  possible  there  should  be  two  officers  of 
coequal  power?  ij^^f^MtJ^oi.:*.  ip  «y;.»j»j  ..'o  no  ••    ?»>  >«'  v"    r.i'trh'. 

*'No,  the  command  must  devolve  on  one  person.     •  •  '    '  Jr 


*'  On  whom  did  it  devolve  ? 
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"  In  all  cases  it  devolved  upon  me,  as  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  ship. 

**The  question  did  not  arise  between  you  and  Capiaiu 
Ross  ? 

"  No,  it  was  quite  understood  between  us  before  we  sailed. 

"  What  was  understood  ? 

"  That  I  should  conduct  every  thing  myself.  Captain  Ross 
might  have  said  if  he  chose,  *  I  do  not  approve  of  this  or 
that/  and  then  I  could  only  have  said,  *you  must  conduct  it 
yourself,  both  cannot  do  so/ 

**  That  being  impossible,  a  deference  to  the  one  or  the 
otflree 'being  required,  who  paid  the  deference  ?  i  .. 

"  Certainly  I  should  immediately  have  yielded,  but  then 
from  that  moment  I  should  have  ceased  to  command,  and 
left  him  to  conduct  the  expedition  himself. 

"Fron-  whom  did  you  consider  your  authority  to  emanate.^ 

"  From  Mr.  Booth.     •    •      -"^    rv 

**  Do  you  account  for  this  divided  authority  m  the  ship 
from  your  connexion  with  Mr.  Booth  ;  did  you  consider 
yourself  as  representing  the  more  immediate  interest  of  Mr. 
Booth  in  the  ship ?  *.  ,,  ...v, 

**  No,  not  at  all.  *  .^m./ 

*'  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Booth  would  not  have  engaged 
in  the  expedition  unless  you  were  a  party  to  it  ? 

"  I  did  not  say  he  would  not,  1  only  repeated  the  conver- 
sation between  him  and  myself;  he  said  if  I  hesitated  to  go, 
he  would  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  expedition  should  go 
or  not. 

"  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  personal  participation  in  any 
specific  service  to  the  expedition,  by  which  you  consider  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  were  preserved  ? 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quite  say  that  I  did,  but 
certainly  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  I 
should  leave  them  on  one  occasion.  Accompanied  by  two  of 
the  strongest  of  the  party,  I  advanced  towards  the  Fury's 
stores,  to  sec  whether  they  were  there  or   not,  for  had  lliry 
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gone  there  without  finding  the  provisiont,  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  party  must  have  perished,  but  by  my  going  and 
returning  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  I  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  Fury's  stores. 

'*  What  would  have  been  your  own  fate  if  you  had  not 
found  the  Fury's  stores  ? 

"  I  should  still  have  subsisted  on  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions, but  I  could  not  have  rendered  assistance  to  others. 

*•  The  preservation  of  discipline  was  perhaps  a  circumstance 
most  necessary  on  such  trying  occasions,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  all  parties  concerned,  some  cases  of  insubordina, 
tion  might  have  arisen  probably  ?  • 

*•  ^'here  were  trifling  circumstances  of  insubordination,  but 
very  trifling.         '  i"t>   v    '*    .v? 

"  Did  not  Captain  Ross  himself  on  those  occasions  exert  a 
controlling  power  ?  .fj       -'  ^   ?  . 

**  They  seldom  went  to  Captain  Ross,  they  generally  came 
to  me.  . 

**  Do  you  recollect  any  case,  in  which  Captain  Ross  ex- 
cried  his  controlling  power  under  rather  trying  circum- 
stances ? 

"  I  remember  one  circumstance,  after  we  had  abandoned 
our  ship  in  which  Captain  Ro^s  did  exert  his  controlling 
power,  but  it  was  only  on  one  occassion, 

'*  Was  not  very  prompt  decision  necessary  on  that  occasion  ? 

"  Yes,  certainly. 

** State  what  Captain  Ross  did  upon  the  occasion? 

"  1  was  not  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  only  heard  of 
it.    I  am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances." 

With  the  view  of  confirming  or  refuting  the  evidence  of 
Commander  Ross  in  regard  to  the  rank,  which  he  held  on 
board  the  Victory,  Captain  Ross  was  re-examined  by  the 
committee,  and  the  first  question  that  was  put  to  him  was : ' 

"  With  regard  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  you  con- 
sidered yourself  in  command  from  beginning  to  end  ?       ' 

'•  Certainly.  -v  .  „   ..  '  ..i 
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'  "  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  command  of  Commander 
Ross  as  well  as  the  others  ?  f'tn  'ititil'i  nm  -,  t-ViY  *:«r'-' '  '  , 
"'"Certainly.        ^     -virvixrvc-Mf  to  <rl'.'»!>' 'K' 11  i'.  «•   , 

"  You  considered  him  as  under  your  orders??  ;M'  '"";!'•   i '", 
«' Yes.'!*"':  •''*»■•' *"    n»VT>  *\!,/w-ij«-<Hi  ^.v*l''!"*7r'-:V;.' 
"  Did  any  agreement  take  place  between  you  and  him  be- 
fore you   started  ?    ■"'      :'H»»'*tl>  1-?-^>»'«4ff»    ■V/T'"    ■  .r- 

**  No,  he  said  that  he  would  agree  to  the  agreement  but  it 
was  never  put  into  execution.      ;  ■     -  i  .n  :i  *>/  r'^/sr?  -ni  i  - 
*' What  was  the  understanding?    <  j)  ra  t^'t  vr-  v-'  r  "■'■' 

"  The  understanding  was,  that  he  was  to  go  as  second  in 
command. 

It  was  not  a  joint  command  ? 

Not  in  my  idea,  certainly.  1  would  never  enter  on  a 
joint  command  with  any  one ;  there  can  be  but  one  com- 
mander on  board  a  ship. 

*'  When  Commander  Ross  left  the  ship,  did  he  go  accord- 
ing to  his  own  direction  ? 

*'  1  gave  him  unlimited  power  to  do  as  he  found  best,  for 
that  must  always  be  done  in  an  unknown  region. 

'*  The  authority  emanated  from  you  ?  '    -'   ' 

**  Yes,  he  could  not  have  gone  without  my  permission. 

**  Had,  throughout  the  expedition,  Commander  Ross  the 
command  of  the  ship  ?  r^    .'^    '*^,.r;  .,  •   .,'v 

"  Never,  but  under  my  orders ;  I  allowed  him  to  do  the 
duty  as  first  Lieutenant.  I  gave  him  the  command,  which  1 
conceive  a  first  Lieutenant  ought  to  have,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  he  had  a  joint  command  with  me. 

"  The  first  Lieutenant  of  a  king's  ship  takes  the  command  ? 

"  Yes  and  carries  on  the  duty.  1  had  other  things  to  do 
in  many  respects,  and  he  had  power  to  work  the  ship,  and  put 
her  about  without  reference  to  me.  f 

"The  responsibility  rested  with  you?      -ji  i  ;.;  ;  ,•-;  ' 

♦'Yes.  .< 

"  Was  he  amenable  to  you  for  disobedience  of  orders  ? 

''  It  would  have  been  mutiny.  ,  ^  '* 
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**  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  Commander  Ross  should 
have  imagined  he  had  an  independent  command  ?  *  - 

"  It  was  impossible,  he  must  have  known  discipline  better 
than  to  suppose  there  could  be  two  commanders  in  one  ship. 

"  Did  Commander  Ross  ever  assert  an  independence  of 
your  command  ?    \AHak'  i.ir^*L  :  .c^e:>  ijs^ivih  '  ;i  I   i.iw,   . 

**  There  were  circumstances  of  that  nature  arose,  but  I 
immediately  took  that  part  wliich  prevented  their  recurrence. 

**  You  uniformly  asserted  your  own  authority  as  the  com- 
mander oi  the  ship  r    f  .ur.-Tiit^jiivTtitj.-TjriMr'V^rrtfii  jv-i  fs^tyi, 

"  Yes,  in  every  case,  when  it  came  to  a  desperate  case,  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  taking  nobody's  advice,  and  acted  on 
my  own  decision.  1  never  asked  him  a  question  except  on 
some  rock,  whether  to  go  on  this  or  that  side :  I  refer  to  the 
period  when  we  abandoned  the  ship ;  it  was  life  and  death 
with  us  then,  and  I  found  I  was  more  called  on  to  uphold 
my  authority  than  I  had  been  before,  and  1  was  always  pre- 
sent with  the  people.  In  the  other  case  it  was  necessary  to 
give  Commander  Ross  more  command,  because  he  was  absent 
from  me  with  part  of  the  crew.  There  was  one  particular 
instance  when  the  men  demanded  to  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  and  I  said  I  would  not  condescend  to  tell  them,  but 
they  were  to  obey  my  orders,  and  that  the  first  man  that 
rtifused  it  must  answer  for  the  consequences,  and  1  heard  no 
more  of  it.        -*^...,  ;,,;   ,  «     ,  •}  k.  !■-.;-  '"'»  '  .  , 

"He  received  no  distinct  authority  from  Mr.  Booth  ?  '  , 

"  None  whatever,  he  does  not  even   know  of  my  agree- 
ments with  Mr.  Booth,  he  never  saw  them.  ,  v*i  >,  4^.;   .Is^y?  .i 
"  The  expeditions  he  undertook  were  undertaken  at  your 

suggestion?       \<jVk>.:\i  1\l.  I      .cjf?iy^    !tH.".v '»•>   .ui    ; 

"  Entirely  of  my  suggestion,  he  did  not  even  know  Mr. 
Booth  until  I  introduced  him.,.^,  .;,   ,^.,,„    >,'>.{  ^  ,>/     i(l  *• 

"  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  ficcompany  you,  should 
you  have  gone?    ;,   ..    , .„  ;;.,i  '^„   ,,.,,,   , 

**  1  should.    ,,  jj^.,       ,,  .^  ,  , 

*'  Would  Mr,  Booth  have  consented  ?  . 

"  Certainly  he  would. 
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It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evidence  of  Captain  Ross 
and  Commander  Ross,  and  certainly  had  the  latter  been  able 
to  make  out  his  case  according  to  the  testimony  wliich  he 
gave,  there  scarcely  remains  a  doubt  that  the  proposed  grant 
would  not  have  been  recommended  by  the  committee,  for  it 
would  have  divested  Captain  Ross  of  the  principal  feature  of 
his  claim.  The  following  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  will 
shew  that  Commander  Ross  must  have  been  actually  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion,  in  supposing  that  any  authority  was 
delegated  to  him  by  that  gentleman,  or  that  ho  was  to  be 
considered  in  the  slightest  degree  as  holding  an- independent 
command  in  the  ship,     i-'"" ii<«/i.,i    .>   v^i:— .j;.?u     ci    . 

In  addition  to  what  hatli  been  stated  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Booth  he  says.  **  It  was  suggested  there  should  be 
two  ships  and  a  second  was  fitted  out,  (the  John,)  but  the 
crew  of  that  vessel  mutinied  in  consequence  of  tlxJ  great  delay 
that  had  occurred,  and  they  proceeded  on  without  her;  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  vessel  were  £  1 800,  therefore  my 
advance  now  rests  between  £17,000  and  £18,000.  During 
the  absence  of  the  expedition  I  maintained  the  men"'s  wives, 
and  expended  about  o£*380,  which  has  been  .mce  stopped  from 
the  men  out  of  the  payment," which  has  been  made  to  thtin 
by  government. 

A  member  of  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Booth,  •'  To  whom 
did  you  give  the  command  of  the  expedition  ? 

"  To  Captain  Ross.  ■ '  -v/f  :i   • 

**  Captain  Ross  was  the  sole  commander  f  '*'    ' 

*'  Yes,  he  was  the  sole  commander,  with  liberty  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  under  him;  I  only  said,  let  them  he  men 
who  will  be  of  great  service.  I  left  the  command  entirely 
to  him.  '"•  "'^      '■'-  ''■■'  ^'^'^•'-  -  v*;i 

"Did  you  make  any  stipulation  that  Commander  Ross 
should  accompany  him  ?  *''*     j.-  i.r;    .    /rM..i 

"  No,  it  was  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  which  I  thought  a 
very  natural  one ;  his  uncle  said,  he  was  not  doing  any  thing, 
and  was  a  clever  young  man,  and  if  I  had  no  objection,  he 
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should  like  him  to  accompany  him,  as  it  might  obtain  his  pro- 
motion.   ^  o   :  - 

"  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  go,  would  you  have 
sent  the  expedition?     i'  -^  ..-.■,, 

Certainly  I  should.     ,/  f  ,     .   .• 

If  Captain    Back  had  been  selected  by  Captain  Ross, 
would  he  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  you  ?    ,      .  .j    . 

•♦  Most  undoubtedly  ;  I  left  it  to  Captain  Ross  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  to  accompany  him.  With  regard  to  Com- 
mander Ross,  after  I  was  introduced  to  him,  I  told  him  I  was 
delighted  to  think  he  was  going,  he  having  been  out  in  the 
former  expedition,  and  having  been  in  the  Fury  when  she 
was  lost,  I  thought  he  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  ex- 
pedition.'" 

The  result  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  di'.'ect  corroboration  of  that  given  by  Captain  Ross, 
and  consequently  contrary  to  that  which  was  given  by  Com- 
mander Ross.  It  establishes  the  point,  that  Captain  Ross 
was  in  possession  of  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  Commander  Ross  oould  not  regard  him- 
self in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  subordinate  officer. 

Captain  Back  and  Captaiii  Hoppner  each  of  them  made 
offers  of  their  services  to  Captain  Ross.  Captain  Back's  offer 
was  made  in  Parliament-street,  where  he  met  Captain  Ross 
walking  with  his  nephew,  when  he  said,  **  Will  you  take  me 
on  any  terms;  I  will  go  as  draftsman,  or  any  thing  you 
choose  to  make  me,"  Captain  Hoppner  made  a  similar  offer, 
verbally  at  first,  and  subsequently  in  writing.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  Captain  Hoppner's  letter,  with  the  reply  of  Cap- 
tain Ross  :      ^Vi  i'\*unkh^i  thulfr    ^^^^■■   -il^t. 

««My  Dear  Sin,  -.    ,  .;    „  •  '•    *' 

**  As  I  feel  so  much  interested  in  your  noble  enterprise, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  myself  more  explicitly  on  the  sub- 
ject next  my  heart.  If  you  will  accept  of  my  services,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you,  in  any  capacity^  and  will  make  o  pr  all 
I  am  worth  in  the  world  for  the  advancement  of  your  object. 

P.  V.37,  5T 
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I  promise  you  most  implicit  obedience ;  and  will  never  offer 
an  opinion,  unless  required.  Be  assured  of  my  devotion  to 
the  great  and  noble  undertaking,  and  .  ri.-   7   nfi    ♦• 

*'  Believe  me    ;a\>  o;.    I'  •., 
'*  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

"  H.  P.   HOPPNER." 

"  R.  N.  Clith,  Bond  Street,         ••/'■.. 

^' SafurdoT/,  March  Q}  St."         •'  '    •    ir  "'f;,,),,,,    <  ..ji^  .. 


,.'  i 


''f  ■  I    .  ■-  # 


'*  P.S.  There  is  no  occupation   so  lowly  that  I   will  not 
undertake." 


•J 


REPLY. 

■Uii  fo  o,f  tv.  .r.  <<  160,  Bond  Street, 
*'23rd  March  1829. 


^   'x.-'i  ,;.i,'u 


1  • 


**  My  Duak  Sir, 

*' I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  you  have  volu  jteered  your  services;  but  my 
arrangements  are  finally  made ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  there- 
fore out  of  my  power  to  accept  them.  1  am  grateful  for 
your  kind  wishes  of  success ;  and  I  pray  you  to  believe  me 
very  truly  " '•  '  '' r*  ynn  «>,  :    • 

,       ,,  •  "  Yours,  ...qH  > 

'■'  '>       "John  Ross." 

*'  To  Captain  Hoppner,  R.  N.'*  '     '     'n-J-rn  =    n  -  ..nuf  >- 

Captain  Ross,  however,  naturally  enough  preferred,  even 
to  this  most  disinterested  offer,  that  his  own  nephew  should 
accompany  him.  He  then  at  once,  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements having  been  made,  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  purchased  the  Victory,  which  was  fitted  up  with  engines 
of  peculiar  construction,  so  made  as  to  take  up  the  least  pos- 
sible space.  Some  more  time  was  spent  in  the  preparations ; 
and  at  length,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  May,  1 829,  the  Vic- 
tory sailed  from  Woolwich,  on  its  voyage  to  the  North  Seas. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  crew,  of  the  Victory,  as 
she  left  this  country  : —  '^'  "'  -J*     >.'  (/,, 
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Captain  John  Ros3, 1  st.  in  Command. 

Commander  James  Clarke  Ross,*  •  •  •   2nd.  in  Command 

Mr.  Thom, Purser. 

Mr.  George  M'Diarmid,     Surgeon.         ; 

William  Light.     Steward. 

Thomas  Blanky, Mate. 

Richard  Wall,  and  Anthony  Buck,      Seamen. 

Allan  M*Inne8,    Second  engineer. 

James  Marslin,    Armourer. 

John   Park,  Joseph    Curtis,  Joljnl    ^ 

xnT     J  r   Seamen. 

Wood,   •••••••••••••t«.>*..| 

Robert  Shrewe,     Carpenter's  Mate. 

Henry  Ay  re,     ..».•... Cook. 

Thomas  Abernethie,     Mate.  _» 

Chimham  Thomas, Carpenter. 

-       Geoge  Taylor, Mate. 

Alexander  Brunton,     First  engineer. 

Barney  Lackey,    •  •  •  • Landman. 

David  Wood,    • Seaman, 

James  Dixon,  and  George  Baxter,  ..  Landmen.       ,,,    ; 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Captain  Ross  to  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  George  EUiott,  C.  B.,  chief  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  dated  on  board  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  Baffin's 
Bay,  September  1833. 

"  On  board  the  Isabella  ofHull, 
Baffin's  Bay^  September  1833. 

"Sir,  ■     ' 

"  Knowing  how  deeply  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  geography, 
I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that  the  expedition,  the  main  object  of  which  is  fu 
solve,  if  possible,  the  question  of  a  N.W.  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particuiatly  by  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  which  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  foremast  and  other  untoward  cirtum- 
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stances  which  obliged  the  vessel  to  refit  in  Greenland,  reached 
the  beach  on  which  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Fury's  stores 
were  landed,  on  the  13th  of  August. 

"  We  found  the  boats,  provisions,  &c.,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, but  no  vestige  of  the  wreck.  After  completing  our 
fuel  and  other  necessaries,  we  sailed  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
following  morning  rounded  Cape  Garry,  where  our  new  dis- 
coveries commenced,  and  keeping  the  western  shcre  close  on 
board,  ran  down  the  coast  in  a  S.W.  by  W.  course,  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  until  we  had  passed  the  lat.  of  72°  N., 
in  long.  94°  W.;  here  we  found  a  considerable  inlet  leading 
to  the  westward,  the  examination  of  which  occupied  two 
days ;  at  this  place  we  were  first  seriously  obstructed  by  ice, 
which  was  now  sure  (seen)  to  extend  from  the  South  Cape 
of  the  inlet  in  a  solid  mass  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  E.N.E. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  tempestuous  weather,  the  irregularity 
of  the  coast,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and  rocks  for  which  it 
is  remarkable,  our  progress  was  no  less  dangerous  than 
tedious ;  yet  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  lat.  of 
70°  N.  in  lorig.  92°  W.  when  the  land  after  having  carried 
us  as  far  E.  as  90°,  took  a  decided  westerly  direction ; 
while  land,  at  the  distance  of  forty  rniles  to  southward,  was 
seen  trending  east  and  west.  At  this  extreme  point  our  pro- 
gress was  arrested,  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  We,  however,  found  an  excellent  wintering 
port,  which  we  named  Felix  Harbour. 

*•  Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  most  interesting  asso- 
ciation of  natives,  who  being  insulated  by  nature,  had  never 
before  communicated  with  strangers:  from  them  we  gradual- 
ly obtained  the  important  information  that  we  had  already 
seen  the  continent  of  Anjerica ;  that,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
S.W.  there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the  west,  which  was 
divided  from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  strait  or  neck  of  land. 
'Hie  verif  :;ation  of  this  intelligence,  either  way,  on  which 
our  future  operations  so  materially   depended,  devolved  on 
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Commander  lloss,  who  volunteered  this  service  early  in  April, 
jind  accompanied  by  one  of  the  mates  and  guided  by  two  of 
the  natives^  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  found  that  the  north 
land  was  connected  to  the  south  by  two  ridges  of  high  land, 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth;  but  taking  into  account  a  chain  of 
fresh  water  lakes  which  occupied  the  valleys  between,  the  dry 
land,  which  actually  separates  the  two  oceans,  is  only  five 
miles.  This  extraordinary  isthmus  was  subsequently  visited 
by  myself,  when  Commander  lloss  proceeded  minutely  to 
survey  the  sea  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus,  leading 
to  the  westward,  which  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99 ',  or  to 
150  miles  of  Cape  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  point  the 
land  after  leading  him  into  the  70"  of  N.  lat.  trended  direct- 
ly :  during  the  same  journey  he  also  surveyed  30  miles  ot  the 
adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus,  which,  by 
also  taking  a  westerly  direction,  formed  the  termination  of  the 
western  sea  into  a  gulf.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employ- 
ed in  tracing  the  sea  coast  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  east- 
ward, which  was  done  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joine.l, 
as  the  natives  had  previously  informed  us,  to  Ackullee  and  the 
land  forming  Repulse  Bay.  It  was  also  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  the  westward  for  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  position. 

**This  summer,  like  that  of  1818,  was  beautifully  fine,  but 
extremely  unfavouiable  for  navigation  ;  and  our  object  being 
now  to  try  a  more  northern  latitude,  we  waited  with  anxiety 
for  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  but  in  vain,  and  our  utmost  en- 
deavours did  not  succeed  in  retracing  our  steps  more  than  five 
miles;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November  that 
we  succeeded  in  cutting  the  vessel  into  a  place  of  security, 
which  we  named  *  Sheriff's  Harbour.'  I  may  here  mentioii 
that  we  named  the  newly  discovered  continent  to  the  south- 
ward, *  Boothia,*  as  also  the  isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  sea,  after  my  worthy  friend  Felix 
Booth,  Esq.,  the  truly  patriotic  citizen  of  London,  who  in  the 
most  disinterested  manner  enabled  me  to  equip  this  expedition 
in  a  superior  style.  /mi  ..,  ^    ,,  .  ^  .  *..  ,,-,.■ 
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'*  The  last  winter  wos  in  temperature  nearly  et|iial  to  the 
mean  of  what  had  been  experienced  on  the  lour  f)rece(iing 
voyages:  but  the  winters  of  1830  and  183'  set  in  with  a 
degree  of  violence  hitherto  beyond  record,  the  thermometer 
sank  to  92°  below  the  freezing  point,  and.  the  average  of  the 
year  was  10"  below  the  preceding ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  summer,  we  travelled  across  the  country  to 
the  west  sea,  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
isthmus,  when  Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  surveying  fifty 
miles  more  of  the  coast  leading  to  the  north-west;  and  by 
tracing  this  shore  to  the  northward  of  our  position,  it  was  also 
fidly  proved  that  there  could  be  no  passage  below  the  71st 
degree. 

"  This  autumn  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessel  only 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-ward,  and  as  we  had  not  douMed 
the  Eastern  Cape,  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  were  at  an 
end,  and  put  quite  beyond  possibility  by  another  very  severe 
winter;  and  having  only  provisions  to  last  us  to  June  1832, 
dispositions  were  accordingly  made  to  leave  the  ship  in  her 
present  port,  which  (after  her)  was  named  *  Victory  Harbour.' 
l*rovisions  and  fuel  being  carried  ft)r\vard  in  the  spring,  we 
left  the  ship  on  the  29th  of  May,  1832,  for  Fury  Beach,  being 
the  only  chance  left  of  saving  our  lives.  Owing  to  the  very 
rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  either  upon 
or  close  to  the  land,  making  the  circuit  of  every  bay,  thus  in- 
creasing  our  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  by  nearly  one 
half,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  we  reached  the 
beach»  completely  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue.      u 

"  A  hut  was  speedily  constructed,  and  the  boats,  three  of 
which  had  been  washed  off  the  beach,  but  providentially 
driven  on  shore  again,  were  repaired  during  this  month; 
but  the  unusual  heavy  appearance  of  the  ice  afforded  us  no 
cheering  prospect  until  the  1st  of  August,  when  in  three 
beats  we  reached  the  ill-fated  spot  where  the  Fury  was  first 
dr.ven  on  shore,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  September  we 
reached  Leopold  South  Island,  now  established  to  be  the 
north  cast  point  of  America,  in  lat.  03"  5[)',  and  lon^-.  70"  \V. 
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]Prom  the  summit  of  the  lofty  mountain  on  the  promontory, 
we  could  see  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Harrow's  Strait,  and  Lan- 
caster Sound,  which  presented  one  impenetrable  mass  of  ice, 
just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  1818  ;  here  we  remained  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  which  may  be  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. All  our  attempts  to  push  through  were  vain.  At 
length,  being  forced  by  want  of  provipjojis,  and  the  approach 
of  a  most  severe  winter,  to  return  to  fury  Beach,  where  alone 
there  remained  wherewith  to  sustain  life,  we  arrived  there  on 
the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  fatiguing  and  laborious  march, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  our  boats  at  Uatty  Bay.  Our 
habitation,  which  consisted  of  a  frame  of  spars,  thirty-lwa 
feet  by  sixteen,  covered  with  canvass,  was,  during  the  month 
of  November,  inclosed,  and  the  roof  covered  with  snow  from 
four  to  seven  feet  thick,  which  being  saturated  with  water 
when  the  temperature  was  15  degrees  below  zero,  immediate- 
ly took  the  consistency  of  ice,  and  thus  we  actually  became  the 
inhabitants  of  an  iceberg  during  one  of  the  most  severe  winters 
hitherto  recorded  ;  our  sufferings,  aggravated  by  want  of  bed- 
ding, clothing,  and  animal  food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mr. 
C  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the  only  man  who  perished  at 
the  beach,  but  three  others,  besides  one  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  only  thirteen  of 
our  number  were  able  to  carry  provisions,  in  severe  journeys 
of  sixty- two  miles  each  to  Batty  Bay.  We  left  Fury  Beach 
on  the  8th  of  July,  carrying  with  us  three  sick  men,  who 
were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six  days  we  reached  the  boats, 
where  the  sick  daily  recovered.  Although  the  spring  was 
mild,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  August  that  we  had  any 
cheering  prospects  A  gale  from  the  westward  having  sud- 
denly opened  a  lane  of  water  along  shore,  in  two  days  we 
reached  our  former  position,  and  from  the  mountain  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear  water  almost  directly  across 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  we  ciossed  on  the  17th,  and 
took  shelter  from  a  storm  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
York.  Next  day,  when  the  ga'e  abated,  we  crossed  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  and  were  detained  six  days  on  the  coast  by 
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a  strong  north-east  wind.  On  the  25th  we  crossed  Navy 
Board  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morning,  to  our  inexpres- 
sible joy,  we  descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  the  same  ship  which  I 
commanded  in  1818  :  at  noon  we  reached  her,  when  her  enter- 
prising commander,  who  had  in  vain  searched  for  us  in  Prince 
Regent''s  Inlet,  after  giving  us  three  cheers,  received  us  with 
every  demonstration  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  huma- 
nity could  dictate.  1  ought  to  mention  also,  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, by  landing  me  at  Possession  Bay,  and  subsequently  on 
the  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  afforded  me  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  concluding  my  survey,  and  of  verify  Lng  my  former 
chart  of  that  coast. 

"  I  have  no  '  the  pleasing  duty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  merits  of  Commander  Ross,  who  was 
second  in  command  in  the  direction  of  this  expedition.  The 
labours  of  this  officer,  who  had  the  departments  of  astronomy, 
natural  history,  and  surveying,  will  speak  for  themselves  in 
language  beyond  the  ability  of  my  pen ;  but  they  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  their  lordships  and  the  learned  bodies  of  whicli 
he  is  a  member,  and  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  his 
acquirementfs 

*'  My  steady  a^  ^  faithful  friend,  Mr.  William  Thom  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  was  formerly  with  me  in  the  Isabella^  besides 
his  duty  as  third  in  command,  took  charge  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical  journal,  and  the  distribution  and  economy  of  provisions ; 
and  to  his  judicious  plans  and  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  uncommon  degree  of  health  which  our  crew  enjoyed  ;  and 
as  two  out  of  three  who  died  during  the  four  and  a  half  years 
were  cut  off  early  in  the  voyage  by  diseases  not  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  only  one  man  can  be  said  to  have  perished. 

"  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  several 
voyages  to  these  regions,  did  justice  to  the  high  recommenda- 
tion I  received  of  him  :  he  \yas  successful  in  every  amputation 
and  operation  which  he  performed,  and  wonderfully  so  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sick ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  he  woi^ld  be  an  ornament  to  his  Majesty's  service. 
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•  *•'  Commander  Ross,  Mr.  Thom,  and  myself,  have  indeed 
been  serving  without  pay,  but  in  common  with  the  crew  have 
lost  our  all,  which  I  regret  the  more,  because  it  puts  it  totally 
out  of  my  power  adequately  to  remunerate  my  fellow-sufferers, 
whose  case  I  cannot  but  recommend  for  their  lordships^  con- 
sideration. 

'*  We  have,  however,  the  consolation,  that  the  results  of 
this  expedition  have  been  conclusive,  and  to  science  highly 
important,  and  may  be  briefly  comprehended  in  the  following 
words:  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  Continent 
and  Isthmus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a  vast  number  of  islands, 
rivers,  and  lakes;  the  undeniable  establishment  that  the 
north-eastern  point  of  America  extends  to  the  74th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  valuable  observatiwis  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  magnet ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  had  the 
honour  of  placing  the  illustrious  name  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  William  the  Fourth  on  the  true  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  sir,  without  acknowledging 
the  important  advantages  we  obtained  from  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
communications  kindly  made  to  us  by  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers before  our  departure  from  England. 

**But  the  glory  of  this  enterprise  is  entirely  due  to  Him 
whose  divine  favour  has  been  most  especially  manifested  to- 
wards us,  who  guided  and  directed  all  our  steps,  who  merci- 
fully provided  effectual  means  for  our  preservation,  and  who, 
even  after  the  devices  and  inventions  of  man  had  utterly 
failed,  crowned  our  hunble  endeavours  with  complete  success. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
i     I     **  John  Ross,  Captain  R.N," 

This  statemen.  is  truly  modest,  plain, simple,  and  affecting; 
and  its  assertions,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  are  fully  confirmed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examin- 
ed by  the  evidence  which  appeared  before  them  ;  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to 
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Ihe  Admiralty  ;  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  I  lie 
lloyal  Society^  and  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  has  made  the 
magnetic  variations  liis  particular  study. 

After  inspecting  several  vessels,  Captain  Ross  finally  pur- 
chased the  Victory,  which  was  originally  n  Liverpool  trader, 
and  in  March  1829  she  was  taken  into  Mr.  Fletclier's  dock  at 
Limehouse,  in  order  that  she  might  undergo  such  alterations 
and  repairs  as  were  considered  necessary.  It  being  the  deter- 
mination of  Captain  Ross  that  his  vessel  shoul'1  combine  the 
advantages  of  steam  power  with  that  of  a  sailing  vessel,  boil- 
ers for  that  purpose  were  erected  occupying  so  small  a  space 
that  they  were  fixed  between  the  engines  ;  the  consumption 
of  fuel  was  one  half,  and  the  weight  of  the  engines  one  fourth 
of  those  generally  in  v.se.  It  was  also  so  constructed  that  a 
chimney  could  be  dispensed  with,  leaving  the  deck,  masts  and 
rigging  wholly  unincumbered. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  1829  the  Victory  left  Limehouse, 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  At  Deptford  several  useful  arti- 
cles from  His  Majesty's  dock  yard,  were  put  on  board,  which 
it  was  thought  would  prove  conducive  to  the  health  and  corn- 
fort  of  the  crew  when  they  ajrived  in  more  northern  latitudes. 
At  Woolwich  the  crew  were  paid  their  wages  in  advance,  and 
the  vessel  proceeded  down  the  river  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes.  '^I'he  weather  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
colours  fiuttered  in  the  breeze  ;  they  were  the  handy  work 
ef  a  lady  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  spirited  conduct 
of  Captain  Roas.  At  this  place  they  received  from  His  Ma- 
jesty's dock  yard,  a  fine  launch  and  two  boats,  which  had  been 
out  with  Captain  Franklin,  together  with  all  their  stores. 

At  Gravesend  they  took  a  pilot  on  board  ;  and,  at  Margate, 
Sheriff  Booth  and  other  friends  who  had  come  down  were  put 
on  shore,  and  bade  a  final  farewell  to  their  gallant  friends, 
after  wishing  them  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  happy  return  to 
their  native  land. 

•  On  the  25th  the  Victory  passed  the  Portland  lights,  mak- 
ing but  slow  piogress.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  they  passed 
Holyhead,  but  the  engine  proving  defective,  they  put  into 
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port  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  Captain  Ross  went 
on  shore,  and  the  vessel  wa^  quickly  crowded  with  visit(  rs  ; 
Captain  Ross  and  Commander  James  Ross,  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  governor,  and  they  remained  here  until  the  7th, 
wlien  they  made  sail  for  Port  Logan  in  North  Britain. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  serious  accident  happened  to  William 
Hardy  the  stoker,  whose  arm  was  nearly  torn  off  by  one  of  the 
spur  wheels,  and  which  rendered  amputation  necessary.  He 
was  sent  on  shore  to  Captain  Ross's  house  at  Stanraer.  It 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  amputation  a  second  time. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Captain  Ross  that  a  second  vessel,  laden 
with  certain  stores  which  might  be  necessary,  should  accom- 
pany him  as  far  as  a  certain  latitude,  and  then  shipping  the 
stores  on  board  the  Victory,  she  should  act  as  a  trading 
vessel,  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  or  other  commodities,  and 
return  home.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  vessel  called 
the  John,  and  which  accompanied  him  thus  far  on  his  voy- 
age. The  season  however  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
the  prospect  of  their  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  whale 
fishery  was  very  dubious ;  a  suspicion  therefore  arose,  in  the 
minds  of  the  crew  of  the  John,  that  to  them  it  would  be  an 
unproductive,  and  perhaps  also  a  very  hazardous  voyage ;  in- 
asmuch  as  the  John  was  not  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contend  with  many  of  tl^  difficulties  which  ships  may  expect 
to  meet  with  if  they  remain  at  a  late  part  of  the  season  in 
those  dangerous  seas,  among  fields  of  ice,  and  without  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  portion  of  those  things  necessary  for  them 
to  meet  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Under  these  impressions 
of  mind,  the  crew  of  the  John  desired  Captain  Ross  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  require  them  to  sail  beyond  a  cer- 
tain latitude.  'J'o  these  requisiticms  Captain  Ross  objected, 
and  the  crew  of  the  John  refused  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
Under  this  state  of  embarrassment,  Captain  Ross  enquired  of 
the  crew  of  the  Victory  if  they  were  willing  to  proceed,  and 
was  happily  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  by  a  ready  assent  from 
every  man  on  board.      Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  re- 
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move  tlje  stores  from  the  John,  and  which  having  been  effect- 
ed, on  the  13th  they  proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage. 

The  24th  being  Captain  Ross's  birthday,  one  of  the  bul- 
locks was  killed,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  grog  issued  to 
commemorate  the  event.  A  number  of  birds  were  now  seen 
which  indicated  their  approach  to  land.  On  the  28th  being 
Sund?,^ ,  the  crew  attended  divine  service,  a  practice  which 
Captain  Ross  continued  to  adopt  whenever  the  weather  and 
the  duties  of  the  service  permitted.  On  the  1st  of  July  a 
suit  of  warm  clothing  was  issued  to  each  of  the  crew,  together 
with  such  other  necessaries  as  would  be  required  for  their 
protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  which  now  it 
was  to  be  expected  they  would  shortly  have  to  contend  with. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  first  land  was  seen,  and  many  birds 
were  seen  of  different  kinds,  many  of  which  were  shot  by  the 
crew ;  several  fish  were  seen  on  the  9tb,  and  on  the  lOth  the 
provisions  which  had  been  removed  from  the  John  to  the 
launch  were  taken  out,  from  a  fear,  that  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  ice,  some  accident  might  occur  by  which  the 
stores  might  be  lost. 

On  the  13th  the  first  ice-berg  was  seen.  The  land  being  in 
sight,  a  boat  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  loading  her  with 
ice,  as  they  were  not  only  very  short  of  water,  but  it  was  also 
required  for  the  steam  engine.  A  cargo  of  ice  was  according* 
ly  obtained,  and  every  effort  used  to  urge  the  vessel  on  her 
way  ;  a  fair  wind  springing  up,  all  sail  was  set,  a  brig  was 
seen  standing  in  for  the  land  ;  a  number  of  whales  were  also 
seen,  one  of  which  came  so  near  the  ship  that  it  was  fired 
at,  but  the  shot  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect. 

The  steam  engine  appears,  through  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age, to  have  been  very  defective  in  its  operations.  On  the 
17th,  some  of  the  apparatus  suddenly  gave  way,  and  on  ex- 
amining where  the  defect  lay,  it  was  ascertained  that  two  of  the 
pipes  in  the  fore  and  aft  boiler  had  burst.  Captain  Ross,  the 
engineers,  and  the  armourers  were  up  all  night  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  water  was  afterwards  pumped  into  them  to  tvy 
their  capability,  but  they  were  found  as  useless  as  c\cy,    A 
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number  of  whales  were  seen  at  a  distance,  playing  ai>out  a 
large  ice-berg,  apparently  by  their  motions  in  search  of  their 
prey,  and  fishing  lines  were  put  overboard,  by  which  several 
halibut  and  cod  were  caught. 

On  the  23rd  the  ship  was  close  in  with  Wylic  Ford,  and 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  look  for  a  harbour.  At  three  o'clock 
Commander  James  Ross  returned,  and  took  the  ship  into  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  made  her  fast  ^o  the  rocks  in  three 
fathoms  water. 

The  Governor  of  the  place,  and  the  minister  came  on  board 
to  visit  the  Captain  on  the  following  day,  and  took  breakfast 
with  them  ;  Commander  James  Ross  afterwards  accompanied 
the  party  to  land.  They  here  learned  that  one  of  the  Green- 
land fishing  vessels,  named  the  Rockwood,  lay  a  wreck  in- 
side the  harbour;  and  Captain  Ross  being  in  want  of  many 
things  with  which  he  could  be  supplied  from  the  wreck  of  this 
vessel,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  governor  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stores  of  this  vessel.  The  terms  being  agreed 
to,  the  Victory  was  taken  to  the  place  where  the  Rockwood 
lay,  for  the  more  convenient  and  speedy  shipment  of  her 
stores,       *  ' '"'  ■."■''*'   :-■'-•     • 

On  the  25th  a  few  Esquimaux  came  on  board  and  exchang- 
ed a  variety  of  articles  for  skins  and  warm  clothing ;  they 
also  procured  a  quantity  of  warm  clothing  from  the  governor, 
with  whom  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew  dined.  On  the 
following  day,  all  things  being  prepared,  the  vessel  shipped 
her  anchor  and  got  under  way.  The  governor  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  place  accompanied  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour, 
when  they  took  their  leave,  giving  the  Victory  three  cheers, 
which  were  returned  by  the  Victory  with  a  salute  by  three 
bombs. 

On  the  27th  the  second  bullock  was  killed,  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  food,  calculated  for 
its  support,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  occasioned  its  death.  On  this  day 
Wood,  one  of  the  seamen,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg 
as  he  was  getting  into  the  boat  and  while  the  ship  was  hove  to 
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in  order  to  get  him  on  board,  the  fore-top  mast  was  carried  away. 
Fortunately  they  had  obtained  another  fore-top  mast  from  tlie 
wreck  of  the  Rock  wood,  and  clearing  the  other  away,  soon  sup- 
plied its  place. 

On  the  28th  they  made  the  island  of  Disco,  and  on  the 
following  day,  steering  a  N.N.W.  course,  they  kept  a  look 
out  for  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  same  evening  a  cask 
was  picked  up  marked  Jane,  which  it  was  supposed  belonged 
to  a  vessel  of  that  name  which  had  been  lost.  The  weather 
was  now  remarkably  fine,  and  although  the  Victory  was  now 
in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  as  that  wherein  the  Hecla 
and  the  Fury  were  beset  in  the  ice,  yet  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clear  of  ice. 

On  the  31st  the  west  land  of  Davis's  Straits  was  seen,  and 
the  ship  sailed  with  a  fioe  fair  wind,  but  i'  afterwards  becom- 
ing calm,  the  steam  was  got  up.  One  of  the  boilers  however 
proved  leaky  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  fire  was  kept  in  all 
night,  though  the  attempt  was  of  little  use,  foi  although  no 
impediment  presented  itself  by  the  ice  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  vessel,  the  rate  of  progress  did  not  exceed  two  knots 
an  hour ;  indeed  the  engine  was  so  continually  in  fault  from 
different  circumstances  that  no  progress  could  be  made  with 
it. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  entered  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  on  the  following  day  came  in  sight  of  Prince  Leopold's 
Islands.  On  the  evening  of  the  lJ2th  they  had  a  view  of  the 
place  where  the  Fury  was  abandoned.  The  ship  now  stood  in 
for  the  land,  a  boat  sounding  a-head  of  the  ship  all  the  way 
until  they  arrived  at  the  Fury"'s  stores.  All  the  officers  of  the 
ship  wetit  on  shore,  but  no  vestige  of  the  Fury  remaned.  On 
examining  the  stores  which  had  been  left  by  the  Fury  they 
were  found  tio  be  in  sound  condition,  and  this  put  the  crew  of 
the  Victory  in  high  spirits,  and  they  humorously  styled  their 
present  situation  the  North  Pole  Victualling  Yard.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  good  supper  from  the  preserved  meats 
which  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  declared  them  to  be  in 
most  excellent  condition.     All  hands  were  now  set  to  work  to 
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femove  some  of  the  stores  on  board  the  Victory,  and  slie  was 
as  it  might  be  isaid  re-victualled  from  the  present  resources. 

Four  years  had  intervened  since  the  Fury  was  abandoned, 
during  which  period  the  stores  had  been  lying  on  the  beach 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  four  polar  winters.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  circumstances,  all  was  in  excellent  condition,  except- 
ing the  bread,  which  was  partially  spoiled,  being  musty  where 
the  weather  had  penetrated,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
casks  it  was  in  good  condition. 

Having  thus  replenished  the  stores  of  the  Victory  from 
these  resources,  she  left  Fury  Point,  sailing  along  land  which 
had  not  been  discovered.  On  the  16th  they  came  to  an  is- 
land, which  being  beyond    the  latitude    to  which  Captain 

Parry  had  sailed,  and  consequently  now  first  discovered, 

the  officers  went  on  shore  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  for  his  Majesty  Kmg  George :  the  silk  colours  were 
hoisted,  three  cheers  were  given,  and  the  whole  jf  the  crew 
remaining  on  board  answered  the  cheers.  ^J'he  latitude  of  the 
island  was  71*^  »»orth.  ^     -. 

On  the  18th,  while  sailing  among  loose  ice,  a  young  whale 
came  and  played  around  the  ship,  when  one  of  the  seamen 
struck  her  with  a  lance,  but  there  being  no  line  to  the  lance 
she  plunged  away  and  escaped.  While  sailing  through  the 
ice  it  was  evident  that  the  strain  on  the  vessel  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  it  was  only  by  carrying  a  press  of 
sail  that  she  could  now  make  her  way  through  the  ice,  and  the 
choice  of  evils  alone  was  left,  either  to  run  the  chance  of  car- 
rying aivay  some  of  the  masts  and  rigging,  or  to  suffer  the 
sliip  to  be  beset  in  the  ice  and  the  season  was  fast  closing  up- 
on them.  Two  bears  were  seen  on  the  ice,  one  of  which  was 
severely  wounded,  but  it  got  away,  Sev  ral  whales  also  were 
seen,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  attacked. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  approach  of  winter  was  an- 
nounced by  a  fall  of  snow  ;  the  prospect  was  dreary  and  could 
not  be  looked  at  but  with  some  measure  of  cheerless  concern. 
They  had  not  however  met  with  any  impenetrable  barrier  to 
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their  progress,  and  two  circumstances  of  peculiar  good  fortune 
had  attended  them;  the  first  was  the  possession  of  the  stores 
of  the  Rockwood,  and  the  other,  that  of  finding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fury  in  such  excellent  condition.  A  great  par*" 
of  the  Fury''s  stores  still  remained  untouched  on  the  beach, 
so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  had  only  to  return  to  that 
spot  and  they  would  obtain  the  supply  they  might  be  in  want  of' 

At  this  time  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  closely  packed  ice 
and  was  moored  to  an  ice-berg.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
one  of  the  bergs  got  afloat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  moor 
the  ship  afresh.  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew  went  on  shore, 
and  ascended  a  high  hill  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  their 
situation.  The  sea  appeared  open  before  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  but  the  ship  lay  tossing  at  the  edge  of  the 
floe  without  any  prospect  of  being  liberated  at  present,  the 
ice  forming  a  complete  blockade.  It  was  determined  there- 
fore to  attempt  sawing  a  passage  through  the  ice.  This  at- 
tempt was  immediately  put  into  practice,  and  by  noon  they 
had  sawn  nearly  to  the  ship,  and  she  was  now  held  only  by 
a  small  Hoe  which  was  attached  to  the  ground  ice.  The  ship 
was  then  made  fast  to  a  berg  which  was  moving  to  the  N.E. 
by  a  Ave  inch  hawser;  but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and 
broke.  After  this  all  hands  were  turned  out  with  axes  and 
handspikes,  which  fortunately  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
ship  was  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  before  night  they 
sailed  ten  miles. 

On  the  27th  it  blew  very  hard  from  the  north,  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  protected  her  in  a  great  degree.  It  now  be- 
gan to  occupy  their  attention  where  they  should  take  up 
their  winter  quarters.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1824, 
that  Captain  Parry  went  into  Port  Bowen  with  the  Hecla  and 
Fury,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  26th  of  July  following. 
It  was  very  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  their  labours 
were  fast  drawing  to  a  close  for  this  season  ;  Captain  Ross  and 
Commander  James  Ross,  set  out  to  discover  a  proper  harbour 
for  the  winter,  but  returned  unsuccessful.     They  saw  the  im- 
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pression  of  the  feet  of  several  animals,  among  otlu'i-g  that  of  a 
bear  which  measurcii  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  in  hreachh  and 
fourteen  inches  and  n  iialf  in  length.  But  that  which  afforded 
them  the  most  satisfaction,  were  the  remains  of  an  Esquimaux 
hut  which  had  been  recently  built,  and  which  cheered  t|^om 
with  the  hope  that  a  tribe  of  those  people  were  residing  some- 
where near,  and  that  the  ship's  company  might  have  inter- 
course with  them  during  the  winter.  The  da^  following,  as 
Commander  James  lloss  and  the  surgeon  were  exploring  the 
country,  they  observed  a  trap  which  had  been  very  lately 
made  for  the  capture  of  some  of  the  animals,  and  this  con- 
firmed them  in  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants were  not  far  distant. 

From  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
their  winter  quarters  was  the  place  of  their  present  destina- 
ticm.  They  had  now  been  five  days  in  their  present  position, 
which  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  land,  and  the  ice  had 
considerably  increased  in  thickness.  The  aurora,  borealis  were 
now  very  prevalent,  and  increased  in  number  and  brilliancy 
as  the  season  advanced,  forming  a  splendid  arch  over  the  hea- 
vens, and  running  into  each  other  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
The  internal  motion  appears  as  a  sudden  glow,  bursting  forth 
in  various  parts  of  the  arch  somewhat  like  the  ignition  of 
combustible  matter.  Some  of  these  streams  of  light  are  in 
soft  lines  like  rays,  others  are  waving  and  in  all  sorts  of  irre- 
gular figures,  and  have  in  consequence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  merry  dancers. 

The  aurora  borealis  begins  to  appear  in  October,  and  con- 
tinues till  May,  but  are  strongest  from  November  till  March, 
continually  succeeding  each  other,  sometimes  for  several  days, 
and  at  other  times  only  appearing  for  a  few  minutes. 

They  now  commenced  dismantling  the  ship  and  fitting  up 
their  winter  quarters.  All  the  sails  were  unbent,  and  she  was 
literally  stripped.  An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  men, 
as  they  were  taking  the  engine  to  pieces,  which  confined  him 
to  his  hammock  and  deprived  the  party  of  his  services.  On 
taking  an  account  of  their  stores,  it  was  found   that  they  ha4 
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thirty  months'  provisions  on  board,  and  eighteen  chi  .irons  of 
coke  and  coals.  The  small  quantity  of  the  latter  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  engine  could  not  be  much  longer  used,  even  if  it 
could  be  fitted  together  again  after  having  l>  en  taken  to 
pieqes.  On  the  l4th  of  October  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  interrupted  the  crew  in  their  operations. 

By  this  time  the  berth  for  the  ship's  company  was  complet- 
ed ;  but  when  compared  with  the  accommodations  proivided 
for  the  Hecla  in  her  voyage,  they  were  of  a  very  inferior  cha- 
racter. 'I'he  heaviest  parts  of  the  engine  were  conveyed  on 
shore,  but  in  attempting  to  get  the  boilers  up  the  hatchway, 
they  were  found  too  large  to  pass.  To  suffer  them  to  remain  on 
board  would  be  occupying  a  space  which  could  not  be  spared, 
and  as  no  alternative  remained  they  were  cut  into  halves. 
During  intervals  of  cessation  from  labour,  the  crew  occupied 
themselves  in  settmg  traps  to  catch  the  different  animals,  the 
skins  of  which  served  them  for  clothing. 

The  time  of  the  crew  was  now  occupied  in  making  the 
ship  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  steward's  room  was  re- 
moved and  a  communication  formed  from  the  cabin  to  the 
ship^s  company's  berth,  whereby  any  of  the  seamen  might 
converse  with  the  officers  without  going  upon  deck.  The 
housing  and  banking  up  the  ship  with  snow,  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  seamen,  but  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  with  storms  of  snow,  they  were  often  interrupted  in  their 
labour  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  till  at  length  their  ope- 
rations for  securing  the  ship  in  Felix  harbour  ceased. 

Strong  gales  came  on  in  November,  and  the  crew  took  that 
exercise  on  deck  which  was  needful  to  preserve  their  health. 
From  the  heat  which  was  kept  up  between  decks  the  snow  pe- 
netrated the  boards,  and  to  prevent  this  a  layer  of  gravel  was 
placed  between  the  snow  and  the  upper  deck. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  the  officers  went 
out  with  guns  in  search  of  game  and  killed  several  grouse,  some 
ptarmigans,  a  kittiwake  gull,  and  several  other  birds. 

On  the  12th  of  November  an  accident  occurred  by  the 
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breaking  of  ih^  ice  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  which  had 
like  to  have  been  of  serious  consequence.  A  number  of  arti- 
cles  which  were  intrnded  to  be  taken  on  shore,  were  hoisted 
out  of  the  ship  and  laid  upon  the  ice,  which  it  was  presumed 
was  sufficiently  able  lo  bear  the  weight  of  the  articles  laid  upon 
it.  A  gale  had  bocn  blowing  from  the  west,  but  no  one  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  it  would  aff'ect  the  capability  of  the  ice  to 
sustani  whrtt  had  been  placed  on  it ;  but  presently  the  ice 
gave  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  water  came  pouring  througli, 
overwhelming  the  various  articles  which  were  to  be  conveyed 
onshore.  Great  anxiety  and  concern  filled  every  breast  lest 
the  articles  should  be  lost,  or  become  frozen  into  the  ice.  An 
accident  like  this  had  never  occurred  during  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding voyages ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  fortunately  recover- 
ed almost  tho  whole  of  the  articles  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion and  conveyed  them   safe  to  land. 

On  the  following  day  the  sun  took  his  final  departure  for 
the  season,  and  no  more  appeared  above  the  horizon.  All  now 
appeared  bleak  and  dreary,  and  the  only  living  creatures  to  be 
seen  were  the  crew  and  their  dogs.  It  is  almost  incredible  at 
what  a  distance  two  persons  might  now  hold  converse  with  each 
other;  in  a  common  tone  of  voice  it  could  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  A  sea  unicorn  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance,  and  three  of  the  crew  contrived  to  approach  it  within 
gun-shot,  and  firing  altogether  killed  it.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  they  had  seen,  and  on  conveying  it  on  board  they  mea- 
sured it  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-two  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  round.  The  tusk  was  entire.  This  creature  swims  with 
great  swiftness,  but  like  other  cestaceous  animals  cannot  con- 
tinue long  under  water.  It  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
whale,  and  the  tusk  is  highly  prized.  The  throne  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  surrounded  with  rows  of  these  horns; 
and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  by  a  German 
prince  for  a  single  horn. 

On  the  30lh  of  November  the  officers  went  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  but  were  not  very  successful,  as  they  only  killed 
one  bird.    The  crew  had  been  some  time  employed  in  fbrm- 
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ing  a  wall  ot  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the 
interval  between  the  wall  and  the  ship,  was  occupied  by  the 
crew  in  taking  bodily  exercise. 

An  observatory,  which  had  been  for  some  time  erecting  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  December. 
The  men  cut  out  large  square  slabs  of  snow,  which  they 
worked  oft"  in  a  very  neat  manner^  and  when  placed  in  the 
order  necessary,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  handsome 
piece  of  masonry.  At  this  place  Captain  Ross  and  Com- 
mander James  Ross  usually  passed  the  morning  when  the 
weather  would  permit. 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Christmas  day  was 
at  hand,  and  it  was  resolved  to  spend  it  after  the  custom  of 
their  friends  at  home,  and  that  roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding 
should  adorn  their  festive  board.  With  a  view  also  that  game 
should  form  one  of  the  appendages,  the  officers  went  out  on  a 
shooting  expedition  on  the  24th  ;  they  only  saw  however  two 
hares,  and  missed  killing  either  of  them. 

Nearly  live  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  stores  of  the 
Fury  were  placed  on  the  beach,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
placed  them  there  little  expected  that  they  would  become  the 
source  of  a  Christmas  festival,  at  a  period  so  distant ;  but  so 
it  was,  and  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  were  prominent 
dishes  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  pie  made  of  the  preserved 
meats  also  graced  the  festive  board,  and  to  all  this  was  added 
three  half-pints  of  rum  to  each  mess. 

On  the  27th,  it  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  perform- 
ed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  school  having  been  esta- 
blished, the  several  pupils  were  examined  as  to  their  profici- 
ency in  the  acquirements  of  reading  correctly.       j 

The  new  year  commenced  with  weatiier  extremely  mild 
for  the  season^  and  an  extra  allowance  of  grog  and  of  pre- 
served meats  were  issued  out  to  the  crew,  who  passed  the  day 
in  a  cheerful  manner,  drinking  the  healths  of  their  distant 
friends,  and  success  to  their  own  efforts  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage.  .  , 

A  brass  gun  which  belonged  to  the  Fury  was  cohreyed  to 
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the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
velocity  of  sound ;  and  the  firing  off  of  their  piece,  led  ,to 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  a  tribe  of  native  residents,  at 
this  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  9th  of  January  one 
of  the  crew  gave  notice  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  many 
strange  voices,  and  shortly  after  there  appeared  on  the  beach, 
several  Esquimaux,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  al- 
though they  were  thus  armed,  they  did  not  place  themselves 
in  an  hostile  attitude,  but  on  the  contrary  evinced  a  friendly 
disposition.  Commander  James  Ross  and  the  surgeon  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  after  some  little  parley,  in  order 
to  increase  their  confidence,  the  officers  placed  their  guns  on 
the  ice.  In  the  midst  of  this  party  of  Esquimaux,  stood  an 
apparently  infirm  old  man,  extremely  feeble,  who  was  brought 
forward  now  by  his  party.  A  good  understanding  was  very 
quickly  established  among  them,  and  the  whole  party  ad- 
vanced towards  the  ship. 

This  party  had  built  their  huts  about  three  miles  from  the 
ship,  and  appeared  to  consist  of  about  thirty  persons.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  down  into  the  cabin  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
some  were  amused  by  listening  to  the  fiddle.  Cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  there  appears  a  sociability 
of  character  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  other 
uncivilized  people,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  contentment  to  be 
found  amongst  them,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
class  of  mankind  whatever.  Seated  in  his  snow-built,  smoky 
dwelling,  he  feels  no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  fea- 
ther beds,  warm  woollen  blankets,  or  handsome  carpets.  He 
seems  to  enjoy  his  food,  which  is  most  repulsive  in  its  appear- 
ance to  the  European,  and  blood,  and  raw  and  filthy  portions 
of  fish  are  devoured  by  him  in  quantities  that  astonish  the 
observer.  They  use  immensely  long  whips,  which  are  made 
of  the  hides  of  the  animals  they  kill,  and  are  neatly  plaited  ; 
the  thongs  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  tapering  off 
gradually,  and  terminating  with  a  single  lash.  In  the  even- 
ing they  returned  to  their  huts,  and  Captain  Ross,  and  Com- 
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inaiulcr  James  Uoss  accompanied  them  for  nearly  two  miles 
and  then  parted  from  them  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

On  the  foUjwing  day  the  officers  set  out  in  search  of  the 
liabitations  of  these  people ;  they  had  not  advanced  far  before 
they  met  a  party  of  them,  who  returned  with  the  officers  to 
their  huts,  and  manifested  every  kind  of  attention  towards 
them.  Captain  Koss  made  them  several  presents,  and  the 
Esquimaux  siiewcd  their  joy  by  jumping  and  shouting,  and  a 
variety  of  gestures,  'i'his  appeared  to  be  the  place  where 
they  deposited  their  provisions  for  the  winter  supply.  Rein- 
deer and  various  other  articles  of  food,  had  been  stored  up  in 
these  places  for  several  months  past.  Several  of  the  Esqui- 
maux  returned  with  the  officers  to  the  ship,  and  two  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  cabin  when  the  dinner  was  serv- 
ed up,  but  no  persuasions  could  prevail  on  them  to  become 
partakers  of  any  of  the  articles  which  werr  placed  on  the 
table. 

Two  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship  on  the  11th,  one  of 
whom,  named  Tullooachiu,  had  but  one  leg,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  old  man  who  was  of  the  party  when  they  first  dis- 
covered the  Esquimaux.  This  young  man  had  undergone 
the  amputation  of  the  other  leg,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  The  upper  part  of  the  leg  was  bound 
with  thongs,  and  the  flesh  stripped  from  the  lower  part  with 
their  knives.  The  bone  was  then  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  ice 
and  snapped  asunder;  thepartswerethenseared  with  some  light- 
ed moss,  after  which  nothing  further  was  il  jne  to  it.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  cabin,  and  a  leg  was  made  for  him  by  the 
carpenter  and  placed  in  its  proper  position.  On  observing 
this  he  burst  out  into  exclamations  of  joy.  This  ceremony 
being  completed.  Commander  James  Ross  laid  before  them  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  desired  that  they  would  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  land,  which  they  endeavoured  to  do,  and  every 
thing  appeared  favourable  to  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  lines  which  these  people  drew,  and  that 
the  party  had  already  seen  the  coast  of  America.  The 
Esquimaux  stait  >l  that  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-wcsic 
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there  was  a  neck  of  land  which  divided  two  great  seas  from 
each  other. 

On  the  12th  a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  sliip,  and 
being  desired  to  draw  a  chart  of  the  coast  they  differed 
in  no  material  degree,  from  that  which  liad  been  drawn  on  a 
former  occasion.  An  accident  occurred  .it  this  time  to  the 
launch,  by  its  getting  completely  under  the  ice,  and  it  occu- 
pied many  hours  before  it  could  be  liberated.  The  cold  was 
now  very  intense,  being  forty  degrees  below  Zero.  No  com- 
munication was  had  with  the  natives,  and  the  crew  were  con- 
fined to  their  usual  operations  on  board.  The  armourer  being 
asthmatic,  the  weather  very  materially  affected  him. 

On  the  SOth  Commander  James  Ross  went  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country  and  shot  one  grouse.  On  their  way  they  visit- 
ed the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  bui  r^ost  of  them  were  absent 
on  a  seal  excursion.  The  sun  now  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-two  days.  The  spi/its  of  the  crew  were 
revived  at  this  prospect  of  their  being  emai  cipated  from  their 
long  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  and  they  nnticipcited  the  time  when 
they  should  agam  hoist  their  sails  in  prosecution  of  their  pro- 
jected voyage  of  discovery.  The  Esquimaux  with  a  wooden  leg 
at  this  time  brought  one  of  his  countrymen,  far  advanced  in 
years,  whom  he  described  as  well  acquainted  with  the  adjoin- 
ing coasts.  On  questioning  this  man  strong  suspicions  were 
raised  that  he  was  only  deceiving  them,  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  presents,  and  from  his  conduct  in  attempting  to 
steal  a  telescope,  which  he  was  compelled  to  return,  and  his 
subsequent  conduct,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that 
he  quitted  the  ship  in  much  anger ;  and  it  was  afterwards  as- 
certained that  he  knew  nothing  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
land. 

The  Esquimaux  does  not  appear  to  make  any  profession  of 
religion,  gross  darkness  covers  his  mind.  The  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  these  people.  Con- 
jurors or  jugglers  under  the  name  of  Angekoks  are  found 
among  them,  who,  wh^n  any  are  afflicted,  utter  incantations, 
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and  practise  deceptions  which  they  themselves  afterwards  ex. 
plain  according  as  it  suits  their  own  views  and  interest. 
'Jo  promote  success  in  fishing  or  hunting,  they  also  have 
rocoLirsc  to  these  Angekoks,  who,  after  practising  a  variety 
of  absurdities  in  the  dark  or  in  a  way  hidden  from  the  people, 
assure  their  hearers  of  a  successful  issue  to  their  future  efforts, 
and  thus  obtain  presents  from  the  deluded  natives. 

'J'his  day  died  Mr.  James  Marslin,  the  armourer,  who  had 
been  long  most  seriously  atSicted  with  asthma.  He  died  with- 
out  a  struggle.  Previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Light,  the  stew- 
ard, made  his  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
near  relatives.  With  much  exertion  a  grave  was  dug,  and 
his  remains  committed  to  the  earth. 

Four  Esquimaux  who  had  never  been  to  the  ship  before, 
made  their  appearance  this  day.  They  manifested  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin,  and  their  eyes 
wandered  from  object  to  object  with  loud  and  extravagant 
laughter  and  delight.  One  of  them  on  seeing  the  reflection 
of  his  own  face  in  the  looking  glass,  stepped  behind  it,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  person  it  reflected,  but  being  disappointed 
he  shook  his  head  and  again  advanced  to  obtain  another  sight 
of  the  object  he  sought  for.  Some  of  these  Esquimaux  were 
as  tall  as  five  feet  nine  inches,  while  others  did  not  rise  higher 
than  four  feet  nine  inches.  ...  ;.:■. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  the  armourer  was  committed  to  the 
grave.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  crew  were  summoned 
to  oreakfast,  after  which  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read. 
Tint  corpse,  attended  by  the  whole  crew,  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  grave  ;  his  hammock  was  his  shroud,  and  his  pillow  n 
piece  of  granite.  The  remainder  of  the  burial  service  was 
then  read,  in  the  course  of  which  the  body  was  deposited  in 
a  grave  only  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  which  was  afterwards 
tilled  with  gravel.  The  crew  then  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
divine  service  was  performed.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship,  among  whom  was 
Tullooachiu  on  his  wooden  leg  ;  and  so  expert  and  ready  was 
he  in  the  use  of  it,  that  he  outstripped  his  companions  in 
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walking  although  the  road  was  often  slippery  and  rugged. 
After  disposing  of  some  of  their  dresses  for  some  trifling  ar- 
ticles the  Esquimaux  took  their  departure.  At  different 
periods  after  these  people  visited  the  ship,  particularly  on  the 
31st,  when  a  considerable  party  came,  and  among  others  the 
mother  of  Tullooachiu,  the  Esquimaux  with  the  wooden  leg  : 
her  visit  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  desire  she  had  to 
see  the  individual  who  had  rendered  her  son  such  essential 
service,  and  the  carpenter  was  no  sooner  pointed  out  to  her 
as  that  person  than  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
began  rubbing  noses  with  him,  as  a  testimony  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  gratitude  she  felt  towards  him.  At  the  usual  hour, 
this  being  the  sabbath  day,  the  crew  were  summoned  to  pray- 
ers, the  female  part  of  the  natives  being  first  dismissed,  and 
returning  to  their  huts :  After  divine  service  the  male  part  of 
the  visitors  joined  the  sailors  on  the  ice,  playing  with  them  at 
foot-ball,  leap-frog  and  other  sports.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  ludicrous  than  the  efforts  of  the  Esquimaux  on 
these  occasions,  dressed  in  their  large  and  clumsy  garments 
which  prevented  their  taking  the  necessary  stride  with  their 
legs,  and  the  sailors  by  their  tricks  and  manoeuvres  causing 
them  to  roll  over  and  over  in  the  snow. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  a  trial  was  made  of  the 
velocitv  of  sound  :  Commander  James  Ross  went  to  the 
Esquimaux  village  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  ship  and  a  gun  was  fired  :  the  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sound  of  the  report,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  flash  was  sixteen  seconds,  so  that  it  appears  the  sound 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  five  seconds. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  cold  was  too  severe  to  admit 
of  any  of  the  crew  leaving  the  ship ;  some  of  them  however 
ventured  as  far  as  the  Esquimaux  huts  on  the  following  day, 
who  no  sooner  saw  them  approaching,  than  they  hastened  to 
meet  them,  brushing  the  snow  off'  their  jackets  and  inviting 
them  into  their  huts.  The  disagreeable  smells,  however,  aris- 
ing from  the  putrid  masses  of  blubber,  the  stench  of  the  dogs 
and  other  filth  which  they  contained,  rendered  their  abode  in 
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them  far  from  being  agreeable.  A  dance  afterwards  took 
place,  in  which  the  natives  threw  themselves  into  a  variety  ot 
attitudes  accompanied  with  extraordinary  gestures  and  dis- 
tortions  of  countenance. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  many  means  of  comfort 
to  be  found  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  situation  of  the  Esquimaux  must  appear 
the  least  desirable  of  any  which  is  to  be  met  with  :  their  snow- 
built  habitations  are  in  many  respects  comfortless  ;  their  food 
coarse  and  disgusting,  on  which  they  feed  in  a  most  glutton- 
ous and  voracious  manner;  the  long  and  dreary  nights  of 
winter,   and  the  severity  of  cold   weather  to  which  they  are 
subject,    are   altogether  a  combination  of  affiictmg  circum- 
stances which  perhaps  cannot  be  equalled  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.     It  is  said  also  that,  like  some  of  the  Indian 
nations,   they  forsake  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  leaving  them 
to  perish  by  the  wild  beasts  or  other  causes.      Their  conduct 
upon  the  whole  manifests  less  forethought  than  might  have 
been   expected   from   the   most  careless   of  human   beings. 
Drawing  a  comparison   with  those  who  live  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  what  an  occasion  of  gratitude  to  God  must 
every  human  being  experience,   who  reflects  on  the  multitude 
of  blessings  which  education,  and  the  introduction  of  the  word 
of  God  presents   to  him  ;  and    surely  under  such  circum- 
stances every  benevolent  mind  will  aid  m  promoting  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Gospel,  by  the  missionary  efforts  now  so  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the   benighted 
heathen,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

February  passed  away,  without  any  thing  particular  occur- 
ring, the  crew  and  tlio  natives  holding  occasional  intercourse. 
On  the  2nd  of  March,  a  party  of  them  on  coming  to  the  ship, 
reported  the  death  of  the  old  man  whom  they  saw  on  their 
first  meeting  with  the  natives,  the  father  of  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg.  This  being  the  first  death  which  had  occurred 
among  the  Esquimaux,  since  the  ship's  company  had  met 
with  ihem,  Mr.  M*Diarmid  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his 
corpse,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering  where  they 
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liad  disposed  of  it.  On  the  5tli,  the  whole  tribe,  amounting 
to  about  seventy  persons,  quitted  their  present  winter  habita- 
tions, and  separating  into  parties  directed  their  course  to  dif- 
ferent summer  stations  which  they  occupied.  Having  obtain- 
ed information,  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  correct, 
of  the  hut  in  which  the  deceased  Esquimaux  was  to  be  found, 
a  party  was  sent  to  the  spot :  on  entering  the  hut  it  was 
found  with  the  chest  cut  open  as  far  down  as  the  navel,  and 
so  thick  was  tlie  layer  oi'  fat  that  with  the  skin  it  measured 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  :  his  boots,  which  were  made  of  seal 
skin,  and  in  good  condition,  were  cut  off  by  the  carpen- 
ter and  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  Mr.  M'Dinrmid 
took  possession  of  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  their  removal  established  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Yakkee  Hill,  no  very  great  distance 
from  their  former  residence.  On  the  7th,  being  ^  -  i..lay,  a 
part  of  the  crew  visited  them,  and  having  to  pass  the  former 
place  of  their  abode,  they  looked  into  the  hut  where  the 
deceased  Esquimaux  had  been  deposited.  It  was  found  how- 
ever to  have  been  removed,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of 
the  natives,  present  abode,  it  was  manifest  from  their  signifi- 
cant actions  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  operation 
which  had  taken  place  upon  the  body  of  the  old  man,  al- 
though they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  satisfy  the  ciew,  to 
what  place  the  body  had  been  removed. 

On  the9lh  of  March,  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied 
by  one  man  in  a  sledge,  drawn  by  six  dogs,  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  some  high  land,  from  which  it  was  expected  a 
view  might  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  islands  among  which  it  was  now  evident  they 
were  embayed.  Several  deer  were  seen,  although  they  were 
disappointed  of  killing  any.  The  observations  made  by  Com- 
mander James  Ross  on  this  expedition  did  not  afford  any  satis- 
factory evidence  to  lead  to  an  opinion  of  the  ultimate  success  to 
the  grand  object  in  which  they  were  in  pursuit,  and  subsequent 
enq^iiiries  added  strength  to  these  opinions.  It  was  the  opmion 
of  Captain   Parry,  that  could  he  succeed  in  forcing  his  way 
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through  the  Strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  a  clear  passage 
would  be  then  open  to  him  to  the  westward.  The  observa- 
tions of  Commander  James  Ross  however,  tended  to  a  differ- 
ent result,  for  the  winter  harbour  of  the  Victory  in  1830  was 
only  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  strait  of  the  Htcla, 
and  Fury  ;  but  the  supposed  sea  of  Captain  Pariy  was  not  to 
be  met  with,  indeed  it  appears  that  the  strait  was  only  an 
inlet  or  bay  between  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn 
Island.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  present  situation  Com- 
mander James  Ross  stated  therefore  as  his  opinion,  that  these 
circumstances  lead  to  a  different  result,  from  those  of  Captain 
Ross.  In  fact,  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of' Commons  distinctly  shows  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  exif5ted  between  Captain  Ross  and  Commander  Ross 
on  some  very  essential  points.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  can  be  adduced. 

The  170th  question  to  Captain  Ross  is,  <*  Do  you  conceive 
you  have  ascertained  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  practical  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.? 

"  Positively  to  the  southward  of  the  seventy-fourth  degree. 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  decidedly  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  a  communication  discovered  further 
north  ^ 

"  Certainly  not. 

"You  still  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  pracli(al 
communication  ? 

*'  I  think  it  possible,  but  not  very  probable." 
On  this  subject   Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  You  do  not 
think  the  voyage  has  furnished   any  conclusion  against  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? 

**  No,  it  has  made  it  still  more  certain  than  it  was  before, 
that  a  north  west  passage  must  exist. 

'*  Upon  what  observations,  made  in  the  last  voyage,  do  you 
ground  that  opinion  ? 

"  From  the  additional  portion  of  theoutlineof  the  continent 
of  America  explored  upon  this  occasion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  and  the  western  coast  ofliootliiu.  \ 
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'*  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  through 
that  North  Western  Passage  ? 

*•  There  is  no  question,  that  it  wo.  Id  be  much  more  easy, 
now  that  wc  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  formation 
of  the  continent  of  America." 

The  following  difference  of  opinion  is,  however,  still  more 
striking,  and  the  answer  of  Commander  Ross  is  well  deserving 
of  attention  : 

Captain  Ross  is  asked  "  Did  you  observe  the  difference  in 
the  altitude  of  the  two  seas,  east  and  west  of  Boothia  Felix  ? 

« Yes.  .       . 

"  Do  you  draw  ^y  conclusion  from  that  difference  of  alti- 
tude which  btvjs  on  the  subject  of  the  North  West  Passage? 

**  I  consider  it  to  be  negative. 

"  You  consic'.er  it  a  presumption  ? 

"  Yes,  .  presumption  that  there  is  no  such  passage,  but 
not  a  proof.  ,  ,.,,      .;,,„;,,  . 

"  What  was  the  difference .''  ,        ,     ,    ?  , 

"  The  difference  is  thirteen  feet. 

"  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  north- 
ward, from  the  seventy-fourth  degree  to  the  pole,  should  you 
expect  to  find  that  difference  of  altitude  in  the  seas? 

"  1  should  certainly,  from  the  rotative  motion  of  the  earth." 

On  this  subject  Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  Are  you 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  tlie  two  seas,  right  and  left  of  the  isth- 
mus which  unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America,  are 
of  different  altitude  ? 

"No,  I  am  not,  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact  with  accuracy.  It  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  ascertain  it  with  the  accuracy  such  an  observation  would 
require. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing? 

"  None  whatever  ;  no,  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment. 

"  Has  Captain  Ross  never  told  you  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  to  be  the  fact  ?        •-   .     « 

"  Captain  Ross  may  have  made  observations  which  have 
satisfied  his  own  mind,  but  1  doubt  whether  he  can  have  made 
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observations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  those,  who  ni»y 
investigate  the  matter."  •    • 

The  same  day  that  CoiiJiimndcr  Ross  took  the  excursion, 
which  has  been  already  de3cril)ed,  the  Purser  and  the  Surgeon 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  which 
were  situate  to  the  south-east.  On  their  way  thither,  they 
killed  a  bird,  called  the  white-winged  scraber,  but  the  com- 
mon name  of  which  is  the  black  guilemot.  The  body  was 
entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  spot  on  ilie 
wing,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  bird  in  all  its  ages. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  arc  crimson.  It 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's,  of  a  dirty 
white  with  black  spots.  It  makes  its  nest  iii  the  holes,  which 
are  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  rocks  on  the  shore.  The 
measurement  of  the  bird  is  generally  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty  in  breadth,  'ihe 
plumage  of  the  young  birds  is  varied  black  and  white,  but  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky,  instead  of  the  crimson  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  older  birds.  The  bird  is  some- 
times killed  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  its  chief  habitation 
may  be  considered  to  be  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  surrounding 
inlets.  '  '  '  -'^      -       <■ 

Commander  Ross  made  some  observations  respecting  the 
geology  of  the  country,  which  do  not  agree  with  those  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Thoms  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  although  the 
direction  in  which  they  respectively  bent  their  course,  was 
not  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  conjecture  that  any  great  difference  could  be  found  in 
the  formation  of  the  rocks  or  the  inclination  of  the  strata, 
According  to  Commander  Ross  the  general  outline  of  the  inte- 
rior and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  and  east  coast,  be- 
spoke the  existence  of  primary  rocks,  the  hills  rising  to  an  aver- 
age height  of  700  feet,  and  presenting  acute  summits,  declin- 
ing by  sharp  prolonged  ridges.  A  table  land  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  in  a  country  where  the  summits  of  the  hills  are, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
frost,  and  where,  in  consequence,  they  must  assume  that  acute 
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anil  jagged  form  which  generally  characterizes  the  hills,  of 
the  Arctic  Regions.  The  granite  possesses  the  character 
of  that  substance,  as  it  is  found  forming  mountain  masses,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  rock  forms  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  country. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  went 
to  show  that  the  cliffs  appeared,  wherever  they  were  exposed, 
to  present  an  appearance  of  stratification.  The  specimen 
they  produced  seemed  almost  entirely  limited  fo  gneiss,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  expected  from  the  stratified  appearance 
already  mentioned.  On  the  whole  the  researches  of  the  re- 
sped  ive  officers  did  not  throw  any  great  light  on  the  geolo- 
gical nature  of  the  country,  and  the  specimens  do  not  differ 
much,  excepting  in  the  colour,  from  the  granite  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  the  polar  granite  being  of  an  orange 
colour,  that  of  Scotland  of  a  dusky  white. 

Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  having  extended  their 
excursion  too  far,  were  benighted  on  their  way  home,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  reached  the  vessel ; 
nor  would  this  have  been  so  easily  accomplished  had  not  some 
blue  lights  been  fired  off  at  intervals,  and  guns  fired  every 
five  minutes  from  the  ship,  as  a  guide  to  the  travellers  to 
direct  them  on  their  way.  They  were  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  rambling  they  knew  not  whither,  and  but  for  the 
report  of  the  guns,  which  in  that  climate  is  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  it  is  no;^  improbable  but  that  they  would  have  had 
to  pass  the  night  under  the  lee  of  a  mound  of  ice,  with  a  bear 
as  their  companion,  and  amidst  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
other  beasts.  ■.'-.■>. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  as  descriptive  of  the  saga- 
city of  the  bear  :  the  Captain  of  a  whaler  being  desirous  of 
procuring  a  bear  without  injuring  the  skin,  laid  the  noose  of 
a  rope  in  the  snow,  with  a  piece  of  blubber  over  it ;  the  smell 
soon  enticed  a  bear  to  the  spot  and  he  seized  it  in  his  mouth  ; 
the  rope  was  pulled,  and  his  foot  wa,s  entangled  in  the  noose, 
but  he  instantly  pushed  the  noose  oflf'  with  his  other  paw  and 
escaped;  having  eaten   the  piece,   he   returned  in  search  of; 
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more  food,  and  in  tlie  interim  another  piece  of  blubber  had 
been  placed  on  the  same  spot,  covering  another  noose,  but  lit> 
pusiied  the  rope  aside  and  again  walked  off  with  the  blubber ; 
a  thir((  time  the  trap  wa^  laid  and  the  noo»e  so  entirely  cover- 
ed with  snow  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  the  blubUr 
was  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  t])e  centre;  the  bear  a  thiid 
time  returned  in  ^<earch  of  his  (bod,  and  after  smelling  about 
the  place,  he  turned  the  rope  aside  and  walked  off  with  his 
prey. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  observed  that  three  bears  were 
advancing  towards  the  ship,  invited  as  was  supposed  by  the 
blubber  of  a  walrus  which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which 
was  burning  on  the  ice.  On  coming  to  the  spot  they  ran 
eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  what  remained  unconsumed. 
The  crew  also  threw  towards  them  great  pieces  of  the  flesh, 
which  the  largest  of  the  bears  seized  and  threw  towards  the 
others,  which  appeared  to  be  two  of  her  cubs,  reserving  the 
smallest  part  for  herself.  At  this  time  the  crew  fired  and 
shot  both  of  the  cubs  dead,  wounding  also  the  dam,  but  not 
mortally.  On  perceiving  that  her  cubs  were  dead,  the  poor 
beast  manifested  the  most  anxiou:  concern  for  them  ;  though 
sorely  wounded  and  but  just  able  to  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  to  them  a  lump  of  the  flesh,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  then  laid  her  paws  first  on  one,  and  afterwards  on  the 
other,  endeavouring  to  raise  them  up,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  the  most  piteous  mournings.  She  ^len  went  off  to  a 
short  distance,  and  looked  back  on  her  cubs,  endeavouring 
by  her  cries  to  induce  them  to  follow  her ;  but  this  not 
availing,  she  returned  to  them,  and  with  very  appearance  of 
fondness  and  distress  walked  round  them,  licked  their  wounds, 
and  pawed  them  with  her  feet ;  at  last  the  c.  ew  fired  a  volley 
at  her,  and  she  fell  dead  between  her  cubs  while  licking  their 

wounds.  ■     •  H;i  r    I  V 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  the  whalers,  when  a  bear 
approached  alongside  the  ship,  drawn  as  was  supposed  by  the 
offal  which  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  cook.  I'he  peo[)Ic 
being  at  dinner,  the  creature  was  observed  by  only  one  of  tiie 
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crew,  who,  perceiving  the  l)car  90  ncnr,  jumped  upon  the  ice 
armed  only  with  a  handspike,  and  began  to  attack  him  ;  the 
l>ear  iMwever  disarmed  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  hack  car- 
ried him  off  before  his  comrades  could  afford  hiro  any  asAis- 
tancC)  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  nomewhot  of  the  same  kind  took  place  on 
board  a  whaling  ship,  which  sailed  from  Hull.  The  ship 
was  moored  tc  a  piece  of  ice  on  which  a  bear  was  observed 
prowling  alK)ut  for  prey  at  a  considerable  distance.  One  of 
the  crew,  under  a  spirit  of  bravado,  set  out  to  pursue  and 
attack  it.  Armed  with  a  whale  lance  he  resolutely  set  out  to 
the  attack,  advancing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bear,  who 
stood  still  and  faced  him.  His  courage  rather  abated  on 
observing  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  bear,  who  stood  still 
and  looked  stedfastly  at  him.  The  sailor  then  shouted,  ad- 
vanced his  lance,  and  made  motions  of  attack,  but  without 
producing  that  effect  upon  the  bear  which  he  hoped  for,  as 
the  animal  stood  his  ground  and  manifested  no  disposition  of 
fear  or  alarm  ;  after  a  short  time  howevi^r  the  bear  began  to 
advance,  and  the  p(X)r  tar  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  he 
turned  and  fled  :  this  occasioned  the  bear  to  follow  him,  and 
as  he  gained  on  the  sailor,  who  found  the  lance  an  hindrance 
to  his  flight,  the  latter  threw  the  lance  away,  a  circumstance 
which  fortunately  checked  the  bear  in  his  pursuit  as  he  stop- 
ped to  smell  it,  and  examine  it  with  his  paws.  This  gave 
the  sailor  an  opportunity  of  advancing,  but  after  a  short  space 
the  bear  again  advanced  to  the  pursuit,  and  the  sailor  threw 
one  of  his  gloves  at  him,  which  again  for  a  few  moments 
arrested  his  attention.  By  throwing  away  his  other  glove, 
and  afterwards  his  hat,  which  the  bear  tore  into  shreds,  he 
continued  to  arrest  his  attention  until  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  shipmates,  who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance,  and 
who  opened  a  passage  for  the  runaway  to  escape  behind  them, 
when  they  closed  to  meet  tl  attack  of  the  bear,  who  now 
himself  made  a  stand  at  the  a:  u.*earance  of  so  many  in  hostile 
array  against  him,  and  suddenly  turning  round  escaped  i{i 
safety  from  ail  their  assaults.  or-Ki.  ^  •  t  mia  .ni,;   . 
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It  was  a  p  an  on  the  part  of  Captain  Ross  to  attempt  to 
obtain  a  youth  of  the  Esquimaux  nation,  who  might  be  will- 
ing to  be  brought  up  according  to  the  European  mannrrs, 
and  to  leave  a  country  of  comparative  misery  and  desolation 
f()r  one  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  splendour.     In  his  first  expe- 
dition in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  he  reaped  considerable 
benefit  from  John  Sacheuse,  a  young  Esquimaux,  who,  in- 
stigated by  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  country  of  the  Euro- 
peans, had  concealed  himself  on  board  the 'J'homas  and  Anne, 
Captain   Newton,  of  Leith  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  emi- 
nent artist  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  put  under  proper  masters 
for  teaching  him  the  English  language,  and  other  branches 
of  useful    knowledge.      \A  hen  it  was  understood  that  an  ex. 
pedition  to  the  arctic  regions  was  about  to  sail  under  Captain 
Ross,  it  was  communicated  to  the  admiralty  that  the  services 
of  Sacheuse  might  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Nasmyth  by  the  admi- 
ralty,  he  was  invited  on  very  liberal  terms  to  accompany  the 
expedition.     Sacheuse   appeared  very  indifferent  about  the 
compensation,  but  readily  agreed  to  go,  only  carefully  stipu- 
lating that  he  was  not  to  be  left  in  his  own  country.     His 
great  unwillingness  to  return  to  his  native  land,  after  having 
tasted  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  civiUzed  life,  seems  more 
easily  accounted  for,  than  his  original  willingness  to  leave  it. 
He  sailed   with   Captain  Ross  on  his  first  expedition,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  under  the  special   protec- 
tion of  the  admiralty,  who  agreed  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
education,  in  order  that  he  might  in  every  way  be  well  fitted  to 
act  as  an  interpreter  on  the  second  expedition,  which  was  then 
about    to   be   undertaken   under  the  command    of  Captain 
Parry  ;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  all   these  plans.     With 
the   remembrance  of  the  great  services  which  had  been  ren- 
dered by  Sacheuse  in  the  first  expedition.  Captain  Koss  wish- 
ed to  obtain  a  substitute,  whom   he  could  convey  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  imparting  to  him  the  benefits  of  education, 
qualify  him  to  become  an  interpreter  to  any  future  expetlitiori, 
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that  might  be  projected.  There  is  however  a  great  tliff'ercnee 
between  a  jMirson  voluntarily  expatriating  himself,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sacheuse,  and  a  person  who  is  to  be  induced  by 
promises  and  bribes  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  enter  u\)ui\ 
scenes  unknown,  without  any  innate  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  natural  talent,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  with 
which  that  acquisition  is  always  accompanied.  Some  enquiries 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  Captain  Ross  amongst  the  F.s-quimaux, 
whether  there  was  a  youth  amongst  them,  who  felt  no  ohjcc- 
tion  to  be  received  on  board  the  ship  as  one  of  its  inmates, 
and  to  accompany  them  to  Europe,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  his  residence  there  should  prove  disagreeable  to  him, 
the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  embraced  of  returning  liim 
to  his  native  country.  In  this  case  however,  there  were 
many  impressions  and  prejudices  toovercon)e,  which  threaten- 
ed to  defeat  the  plan  altogether.  To  exchange  h"s  i  a  ural 
liberty,  rude  and  savage  as  it  was,  for  a  state  of  compar- 
tive  bondage  and  servitude,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  youths,  an  exchange  so  decidedly  against  them,  that 
their  snow-built  hut,  and  their  meal  of  blubber,  seemed 
to  them  of  higher  estimation  than  all  the  splendid  benefits, 
which  the  change  held  out  to  them.  The  love  of  the  father- 
land with  its  rude  inclement  skies,  its  perpetual  snows,  its 
darkness  and  itsi  desolation,  was  paramount  in  their  breasts,  and 
although  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  land, 
where  suns  perpetual  shone,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life  awaited 
them,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  to  leave  the  spot,  where  in 
their  infancy  they  had  i:rst  learned  to  twang  the  bow,  and 
quaffed  as  a  delicious  beverage  the  life-blood  of  the  seal. 

It  was  however  on  the  16th  of  March,  that  the  plans  of  Cap- 
tain Ross,  relative  to  the  adoption  of  an  Esquimauxyouthjwere 
likely  to  be  carried  into  execution,  for  a  youth  presented  him- 
self before  him,  belonging  to  the  tribe,  who  had  fixed  the'r 
station  towards  the  north-east,  and  who  gave  Captain  Ross 
to  understand  that  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  to  be  received 
as  one  of  the  inmates  iA'  the  Victory.  Poowutyook,  wps 
the  name  of  the  youth.     On  the  day  preceding  his  inlro- 
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ductioii  to  his  new  situation,  a  fine  hare  had  been  dressed 
for  the  table  of  the  cabin,  a  moiety  of  which  was  reserved  to 
be  jugged  for  Captain  Ross.  Unfortunately  the  head  of  the 
hare  projecting  over  the  side  of  the  dish,  caught  the  roving 
eye  of  Poowutyook,  and  the  steward  being  called  away  to 
attend  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  dainty  subject  and  stowed  it  away  in  his  trowsers  ;  the 
remains  of  a  grouse  shared  the  same  fate,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  his  magazine  as  long  as  an  article  remained  that 
was  within  his  reach,  or  the  capacity  of  hrs  trowsers  would 
hold.  He  then  sought  for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  fix 
himself  while  he  entered  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
provender,  and  observing  a  flour  tub  in  one  corner  he  fixed 
himself  in  it,  while  he  quietly  feasted  on  the  rich  viands  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession  and  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  whose  table  was  to  have  been  graced 
by  them* 

The  morning  of  the  18th  being  remarkably  fine,  Com- 
mander Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook,  one  man,  seven 
dogs  and  the  sledge,  set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  country 
to  the  southward.  As  the  open  season  was  advancing,  no 
opportunity  was  to  be  lost  of  examining  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  precise  point  to  which 
the  future  attempts  of  the  navigators  were  to  be  direct- 
ed. Flattering  as  their  prospects  might  have  been  on 
reaching  Felix  Fl arbour,  their  eflPorts  had  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success.  They  had 
however  the  satisfaction  and  the  consciousness,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Commander  Ross,  on  whom  the  most  arduous 
duties  of  the  expedition  devolved,  of  having  left  no  means 
within  their  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote 
their  object.  Notwithstanding  however  the  repeated  excur- 
sions of  Commander  Ross  in  almost  every  direction,  nothing 
yet  had  transpired  to  give  hopes  that  they  were  in  the  direct 
route  for  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought-for  passage.  The 
excursion  which  he  now  took  added  little  to  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation, or  of  important  knowledge  of  the  geographical  posi- 
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tion  of  the  country.  According  to  the  opinion  which  Com- 
mander Ross  now  formed,  tliev  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  common  to  that  part  of  America,  but 
whether  they  were  in  fact  a  part  of  the  polar  sea,  was  a  ques- 
tion he  found  it  impossible  to  solve.  r;  • } 

Leaving  the  sledge  and  the  dogs  to  the  care  of  the  man. 
Commander  Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook  ascended  an 
eminence,  from  which  the  former  expected  that  he  should 
obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country.  At  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  Commander  Ross  shot  a  hare,  on  which  Poo- 
wutyook expressed  his  surprise  by  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  on  taking  up  the  hare,  he  examined  it 
in  every  part  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  death,  but  not  succeed- 
ing, he  laid  it  down  again,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  effect,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  Commander  Ross  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  firmness  of  the  dispositions  of  Poowutyook,  put  a  small 
quantity  of  powder  into  the  gun,  and  placing  it  in  his  left 
hand,  directed  the  right  to  the  trigger ;  when,  on  the  gun 
going  off,  what  with  the  noise,  the  flash,  the  recoil  and  the 
smoke,  an  actual  degree  of  terror  seized  the  savage,  and  v;ith- 
out  any  further  hesitation,  he  set  off  at  the  fullest  speed, 
which  his  rude  and  cumbersome  habiliments  would  permit 
him.  In  vain  Commander  Ross  called  after  him,  Poowi'l- 
yook,  bent  his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  The  Esquimaux  directs  his  course  according 
to  the  bearing  of  some  remarkable  headlands,  for  in  regard  to 
any  sideral  observations  they  appear  to  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
animals  which  they  drive.  They  certainly  have  a  name  for 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  they  know  not  in 
what  use  to  employ  them,  or  how  to  make  them  subservient  to 
any  of  the  purposes  of  directing  them  in  their  course  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  particularly  to  those  distant  quar- 
ters, which  they  frequent  in  the  summer  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  their  fisheries. 

Commander  Ross  on  this  excursion  penetrated  above  thirty 
miles  into  the  interior,   but  every  thing  tended  to  convince 
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liiiM  that  ne  V!:\j,  iiot  on  a  continent,  for  the  intersecrons  of 
land  and  water,  at  that  time  in  a  compact  body  of  ice,  were 
so  frequent,  that  he  concluded  it  was  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands,  but  that  they  could  not  form  a  part  of  the  polar  sea. 
The  short  duration  of  light  was  however  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  prosecution  o*"  his  researches,  and  he  therefore  consideitd 
it  more  prudent  ti>  return  to  the  ship,  with  the  detennination 
of  renewing  themwhen  the  days  were  longer. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  Commander  Ross  at  the  ship,  he  was 
mortified  to  find  that  Poowutyook  had  never  made  his  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  ascertained  on  the  following  morning  that  he 
had   returned  to  his  snow  built   hut  and   his  native  habits 
bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  the  advantages  of  civilization.     The 
interior  ofaa  Esquimaux  hut,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and 
it  is  fullof  people  and  dogs,  presents  a  spectacle,  which  is  not  to 
be  equalled  h\  any  other  part  of  the  globe.     It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  stages  of  human  society,  just  one  de- 
gree removed  from  animal  existence,  and  in  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sensual  appetites  appears  to  be  the  sole  object  of  their 
life.   Immsised  in  the  profoundest  ignorance,  they  have  not  a 
single  pursuit,  which  hasnotanimmediate reference  to  their  ani- 
mal wants,  which,  on  being  satiated,  the  human  brute  throws 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  his  dogs,  and,  bloated  with  the 
effects  of  his  gluttony,  passes  awjiy  the  dreary  hours  of  his 
life  in  sleep  and  inanity. 

On  the  20th  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  set  out  on 
an  excursion  over  the  ice  to  some  islands  which  lay  to  the 
eastward.  They  continued  out  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the 
crew  became  alarmed  at  the  length  of  their  absence.  Guns  were 
fired  as  signals,  and  blue  lights  were  burned,  and  after  much 
anxious  solicitude,  at  ten  o'clock  they  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hail  their  arrival.  They  had  lost  their  way  on  their  return, 
and  would  have  wandered  about  the  whole  night  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  for  the  signal  guns  and 
blue  lights.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
attended  divine  service,  after  which  they  took  a  walk  towards 
the  deserted   abodes  of  the  natives,  and  a  dog  belonging  to 
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Captain  Koss,  and  wiiich  had  formerly  f.'^en  the  favoi'rite 
dog  of  the  deceased  Esquimaux  accompar  'ed  *i)f»m.  On  their 
way  to  the  huts  they  were  met  by  jj  )>"'rly  of  ihe  natives, 
among  whom  was  tlie  son  of  the  decease  an«i  on  j-eeing  the 
dof  he  instantly  recognised  it,  and  caressed  it  with  the  great- 
est fondness,  shedding  tears  on  the  occasion.  The  dog  also 
by  his  actions  manifested  his  joy,  shewing  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  former  acquaintance.  On  entering  the  hut  where 
his  former  master  expired,  he  smelt  and  looked  about,  as  con- 
scious of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  place.  The  son  of  the 
deceased,  whose  name  was  Illictu,  having  a  strong  desire  to 
have  the  dog  himself,  took  advantage  on  leaving  the  huts  of 
enticing  the  cog  to  follow  him,  and  being  more  accustomed  to 
move  in  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  dresses  which  the  sailors 
as  well  as  the  natives  wore,  he  started  off  with  the  dog,  and 
although  some  of  the  sailors  attempted  to  pursue  him,  they 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  fittempt  and  the  dog^ 
was  lost.  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  these  nativea 
however,  whenever  they  stole  any  ^rtic  .,  on  the  foHowinig 
day  two  w^omen  came  to  the  ship,  bringing  the  dog  with  thcm^ 
stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  charrjcd  on  the  son  of  Illictu,  Iwit 
to  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  hi.:  forr.ier  master.  For  thi* 
their  honesty  as  they  accountec  %  thej  i3Xpected  to  receive  a 
reward ;  but  on  further  examination  it  appeared  that  the  swi- 
vel to  the  collar  was  nnssing,  ard  they  were  men  informed 
that  until  this  wn^^  restored  no  rewarr'  '.mid  be  given.  This 
was  a  great  disap})ointment  to  the  women,  as  they  fully  calcu- 
lated upon  receiving  a  present,  and  in  their  eyes  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  to  withhold  the  re- 
ward they  so  justly  merited.  As  nothing  could  alter  this  de- 
termination, the  women  were  ob!' '»d  to  retire  m  cat 
disappointment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  the  two  women  who  had  brought 
the  dog  back  again,  made  their  appearance,  and  brought  the 
swivel  which  had  been  missing;  but  it  was  some  tinriC  before 
a  proper  ar rang  nent  could  be  made  as  to  the  remr;eranon 
wKich  they  expected  to  receive  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken. 
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One  of  the  females  was  the  wife  of  the  man  who  enticed  the 
dog  to  follow  him,  and  at  length  her  desires  were  gratified  hy 
a  present  of  hooks  an  I  needles,  and  the  other  female  was  suf- 
ficiently gratified  on  being  put  into  possession  of  a  string  of 
glass  beads. 

The  state  of  the  weather  becoming  less  severe,  and  no  fear 
existing  now  that  any  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the  hea. 
vy  drifts  of  snow,  the  embankment  which   had  been   raised 
was  removed,  and  Commander  Ross  continued  to  pursue  his 
scientific  observations.     On  the  29th  the  natives  removed  from 
their  usual   residence,  and  came   in   numbers  from   different 
quarters,  and  built  their  huts  on   the  ice,  close  to  the  ship. 
The  circumstance  at  first  excited   some  little  apprehensions 
that   predatory  attempts  were  intended  to  be  made  on   the 
ship's   stores,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  on  watch  ;  but  after  some  further  enquiry  it  was  un- 
derstood that  they  were  now  quitting  their  winter  residence 
and  moving  in  smaller   parties,   some  to  one  part  and  some 
to  another ;  some  were  proceeding  to   the  place  for  salmon 
fishing,  others  directed  their  course  inland   to   procure  a  sup- 
ply of  rein-deer   or  musk  oxen;  and  thus,  dispersing  into 
various  routs,  they  continue   till  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when   they  all   meet  again  to  pass  the  dreary  months  rf 
winter. 

After  divine  service  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  April,  several 
Esquimaux  from  the  north  visited  the  ship ;  two  of  these 
were  going  to  a  store  to  the  westward  at  which  they  had  left 
their  sledges  on  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  On  being  infor. 
med  of  their  purpose,  Commander  James  Ross  resolved  to 
accompany  them,  in  the?  sanguine  hope  that  he  would  he  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether  there  was 
an  open  sea  in  that  direction.  Having  come  to  this  determina- 
tion the  two  natives  were  invited  to  sleep  on  board  the  ship, 
and  C'ommander  James  Ross,  with  James  Blanky,  the  mate, 
made  preparations  to  accompany  them  in  the  morning.  The 
steward  was  directed  to  prepaie  a  proper  and  substantial  sup- 
per for  the  iis»quiniaux,  and  accordingly  partof  a  seal,  weighing 
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nbout  ten  pounds  was  baked  in  the  oven  and  placed  be- 
fore them.  They  quickly  devoured  the  whole  of  this,  leaving 
not  a  particle  upon  their  wooden  platters,  but  licked  these  with 
their  tongues  so  long  as  a  bavoury  relish  could  be  extracted 
from  them.  After  this  the  steward  shewed  them  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  sk?ep,  adopting  on  the  occasion  every  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  keep  in  security  every  article  which 
might  by  possibility  tempt  tliem  to  appropriate  such  things  to 
their  own  use,  by  placing  them  in  their  capacious  trowscrs. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  guests,  the  steward  provided 
the  various  necessaries  for  Commander  James  lloss,  and  the 
mate,  to  take  with  them  on  their  journey  ;  in  respect  to  the 
natives,  little  solicitude  was  necessary,  as  plenty  of  seals  might 
be  expected  on  their  journey  ;  and  dressed  or  raw,  these  would 
be  an  all-sufficient  supply  for  their  subsistence.  Fourteen 
dogs  were  also  to  be  provided  to  draw  the  two  sledges,  but 
the  same  food  of  seals  would  serve  for  the  natives  and  the  dogs, 
and  either  dressed  or  undressed,  and  whether  out  of  the  same 
trough  or  pan  was  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  as  they 
and  their  dogs  were  often  accustomed  to  feed  together. 

The  sledges  of  the  Laplanders  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  of  the  Esquimaux  :  the  former  being  covered  in  at  tlie 
top,  having  an  opening  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  body  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  body  is  })rcserv- 
ed  from  the  influence  of  the  outward  cold  in  a  considerable 
degree :  on  the  contrar}',  the  Esquimaux  sledge  is  entirely 
open,  and  the  person  occupying  it  is  very  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  if  the  road  be  rugged,  and  he  may  be  dragged  some  dis- 
tance before  he  c^an  bring  the  dogs  to  stop.  'I'he  rale  of  tra- 
velling with  the  i7,squimaux  dogs  was  about  six  miles  an  hour, 
although  they  may  be  urged  on  to  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  following  morning  Commander  Ross  and 
the  mate  Blanky  set  out  accompanied  by  the  two  natives. 

The  visits  of  the  Esquimaux  were  about  this  time  unac- 
companied with  any  commodities  for  sale,  and  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  they  were  in  a  state  of  great  privation,  particularly 
those  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship ;  for  several  days  they 
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had  not  been  able  to  catcii  a  single  seal,  and  under  tliese  clr- 
cumstancps  they  made  application  to  the  ship's  company,  and 
implored  the  gift  of  some  seal's  flesh;  Captain  Ross  ordered 
a  seal  to  be  thawed  and  skinned,  and  directed  the  steward  to 
inform  them  that  it  should  be  given  to  them  as  soon  as  it  was 
baked.  This  they  did  not  appear  to  understand,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  the  huts  with  dejected  spirits,  when  they 
were  more  clearly  informed  what  was  preparing  for  them,  and 
they  returned  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  Having  satisfied  their 
appetites  thus  far  they  expressed  their  thankfulness,  and  were 
afterwards  sent  to  their  huts  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  the  following  day.  For  several  days  after  some  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  in  constant  application  for  food.  The 
weight  of  one  of  these  seals  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  on  this  food  they  fed  most  ravenously,  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  grown  up  persons,  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  move.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  huts,  taking 
with  them  what  remained  not  eaten,  and  intimating  that  they 
would  renew  their  visit  when  they  had  occasion  for  further 
supplies. 

On  the  6th  there  was  a  complete  hurricane  together  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  drifting  in  every  direction,  occasioned 
some  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Commander  James  Ross 
and  the  mate,  who  in  all  probability  had  no  place  of  shelter 
from  its  attack.  As  it  had  been  settled  on  their  departure  that 
a  rocket  should  be  let  off  every  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
that  two  blue  lights  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  at  the 
top  of  the  jury  main- mast,  this  was  accordingly  done ;  but  the 
wind  was  often  so  violent  that  the  blue  lights  were  with  dif- 
ficulty continued,  and  were  often  obliged  to  be  re-lighted ; 
however,  on  these  occasions,  rockets  were  continually  let  off,  so 
that  in  case  Commander  Ross  and  his  companion  had  arrived 
in  the'neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  they  could  scarcely  miss  of 
seeing  them. 

The  Esquimaux  were  impressed  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  witnessing  the  flight  of  the  rockets,  and  to 
their  uninformed  minds  it  appeared  that  they  were  nothing 
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less  than  fiery  spirits  or  Angekoks,  sent  by  Captain  Ross  on 
particular  errands  to  the  regions  through  which  they  travel- 
led. Impressed  with  these  ideas,  they  began  to  think  that 
Captain  Ross  had  dominion  over  the  seas,  and  that  if  he  pleas- 
ed, he  could  direct  them  to  the  spot  where  their  efforts  to 
catch  seals  would  be  crowned  with  success ;  on  their  coming 
to  the  ship  on  the  following  morning,  the  Captain  pointed  to 
a  particular  spot  and  directed  them  to  make  trial  if  they  could 
not  catch  a  seal ;  this  by  good  foitune  was  the  real  fact,  and 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  stormy,  their  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  knowledge  the  Captain  had  of  invisible  things, 
was  confirmed  by  the  successful  results  which  followed.  From 
this  time  they  held  in  high  estimation  any  direction  or  infor- 
mation which  the  Captain  offered  unto  them.  At  night  guns 
were  fired  and  the  blue  lights  exhibited  as  usual ;  the  wea- 
iher  was  also  extremely  tempestuous,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  men  to  keep  on  deck ;  no  appearance 
of  Commander  James  Ross  however  was  manifest  until  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  when  one  of  the  Esquimaux  came  to  the 
ship  and  reported  that  he  was  but  a  short  distance  behind, 
and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  accompanied  by  his  com- 
panions all  in  good  health  and  safety.  They  brought  with 
them  some  salmon  which  had  been  caught  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  safe  preservation  the  preceding  autumn,  and  covered 
with  snow ;  and  they  brought  also  two  sledges  which  Com- 
mander Ross  had  purchased.  Had  it  not  been  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  most  distant  Irom  the  ship  they  began  to 
be  short  of  provisions,  Commander  Ross  would  have  continued 
his  journey.  He  travelled  on  this  occasion  about  seventy 
miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  but  without  any  prospect  of  dis- 
covering a  passage  ;  crossing  several  lakes,  which  the  natives 
informed  him  abounded  with  salmon,  and  from  whence  in  sum- 
mer they  supplied  their  stores,  covering  them  v/ith  snow  to 
preserve  them  for  the  following  year.  In  the  intercourse 
which  Commander  Ross  had  with  the  natives  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  them  stated  that  they  were  visited  every  year  by  some 
white  persons  from  the  westward,  who  came  to  traffic  fbr  seal 
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skins  and  walrus  teeth  ;  but  this  information  was  not  altogt « 
ther  satisfactory  to  him  as  he  could  not  conceive  any  way  by 
which  they  could  approach  ;  if  they  were  Russians,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  must  arrive  by  the  way  of  Behring^s  Strait, 
but  he  had  no  information  to  warrant  him  in  concluding 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  the  distance,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  transf  nrting  large  quantities  of  merchandise  through 
such  a  barren  and  unfavourable  coimtry,  led  him  to  discredit 
the  report:  he  resolved  however,  if  the  circumstances  admit- 
ted, on  some  future  occasion,  to  make  the  information  a  mat* 
ter  of  further  research. 

The  names  of  the  two  natives  who  accompanied  Commander 
Ross,  were  Ooblooraiak  and  Alwak,  and  they  were  invited  to 
sleep  on  board  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival ;  on  retiring  to 
rest  however,  the  latter  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep  and  was  de- 
sirous of  holding  a  conversation  with  his  companion  ;  to  tliis 
the  former  was  not  at  all  disposed.  Alwak  however  was  de- 
termined his  companion  should  not  sleep  if  he  would  not  talk, 
and  therefore  he  oftentimes  assailed  him  with  a  push  from  his 
elbow  ;  until,  at  length,  his  companion  became  so  enraged  that 
a  conflict  took  place  between  them:  their  mode  of  fighting 
however  was  not  after  the  English  custom,  but  each  seized 
hold  of  the  hair  of  his  opponent's  head,  and  tore  it  out  by  the 
roots  in  no  small  quantities.  Alwak  was  the  weakest  of  the 
two,  and  the  sailors  after  a  while  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere, and  removing  his  opponent  to  another  berth,  peace  and 
quietness  was  restored. 

The  next  day  the  two  Esquimaux  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  huts  and  each  of  them  had  a  file  presented  him  as  a 
reward  for  accompanying  Commander  Ross  and  the  mate, 
Alwak  was  found  to  be  a  youth  of  a  more  intelligent  charac 
ter  than  the  other  tratives,  and  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
Commander  Ross  became  so  pleased  with  him  that  on  dismis- 
sing him  on  this  occasion,  he  invited  him  to  accept  of  a  pei. 
nianent  berth  in  the  ship,  alid  eventually  to  accompany  him 
to  England.  Alwak  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  offer, 
and   desired  a  few  davs  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  consult  hh 
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friends  and  connpanions.  On  his  arrival  among  them  and  re- 
lating the  oft'er,  a  female  between  whom  and  himself  a  strong 
attachment  had  been  former.!,  expressed  her  objections  to  his 
leaving  her  with  such  force,  and  his  affections  «  ere  so  strong 
towards  her,  that  he  entirely  declined  accepting  the  offer. 

On  the  14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  came  and  fished  in 
the  harbour  where  the  Victory  lay.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  patience  they  remain  squatted  on  the  bank  for  an  hour 
together  unmoved,  waiting  until  his  bait  is  taken;  the  tug  of 
the  fish  being  the  signal  of  his  capture,  and  the  Esquimaux 
awaits  the  proper  moment  with  the  greatest  calmness.  On 
the  17th  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied  by  the  mate, 
set  out  to  explore  a  bay  to  the  northward,  and  to  find  if  it 
had  any  connection  with  the  sea  to  the  westward  ;  but  the 
result  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  sucl)  discovery  could  be 
made.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sujulay,  soon  after  di- 
vine service  had  been  concluded,  an  Esquimax  brought  the 
door  of  a  trap  which  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  party, 
expecting  to  receive  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  but  the  provin- 
cial habit  which  the  Europeans  had  imbibed,  that  an  article 
stolen,  if  at  any  time  be  found,  was  still  the  property  of  him 
from  whom  it  was  stolen,  that  they  insisted  on  keeping  it 
without  making  any  return ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Esquimaux 
conceived  that  ihe  manner  by  which  it  }iad  been  removed 
formed  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  his  right  to  a  reward  ; 
however  as  no  arguments  which  he  used  could  alter  the 
impression  the  circumstances  made  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  originnily  belonged,  and  as  he  still  stoutly  urged  his 
claim,  it  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  crevv  expelling  him  from 
the  ship,  and  his  declared  resolution  not  to  be  used  in  so 
shameful  a  manner  again.  •     pr'    ..  .  , 

■  *'  On  the  the  19th  a  very  great  bustle  was  observed  among 
the  Esquimaux  huts,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship, 
and  in  a  very  few  Lours  they  were  totally  abandoned,  and 
they  and  their  dogs,  were  seen  directing  their  course  to  the 
south-west,  taking  all  their  moveable  property.  Not  one  of 
the  party  called  to  bid  the  ship's  company  adieu,  or  vouch- 
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safed  them  even  a  parting  look.  On  their  departure  the  huts 
were  visited  by  the  crew  of  the  Victory,  whose  feelings  were 
sensibly  excited  on  reflecting  how  human  beings  could  live  in 
a  state  of  such  excessive  wretchedness  as  their  dwellings  ap. 
peared  to  be.  The  disagreeable  effluvia  which  proceeded  from 
their  huts  was  hardly  bearable,  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  so 
unhealthy  an  atmosphere,  there  should  be  any  of  them  pos- 
sessing a  tolerable  degree  of  health.  In  a  hut  which  they 
entered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  the 
bed  occupied  nearly  half  the  space,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
father  and  mother  and  son  and  daughter,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren had  but  one  place  for  sleeping  on,  the  bed  was  of  snow 
and  the  tenement  of  snow ;  and  yet  there  did  not  appear 
among  them  any  anxious  solicitude  ;  if  their  hunger  could  be 
satisfied,  then  the  day  passed  off  with  a  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  they  awaked,  after  their  repose,  only  to  eat  and  feed 
upon  their  resources,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  most  filthy  and  forbidding  manner.  .u-ut-ij  j  n;- 

About  this  time  another  youth  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Commander  Rcss,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  return  to  England,  and  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  excursions  he  was  so  repeatedly  making  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  discover  an  open  sea.  The  youth  listened 
to  his  overtures  to  be  his  companion,  and  closed  wUh  the 
agreement  on  this  additional  condition,  that  he  shouid  have 
plenty  of  food  to  eat  whenever  he  desired  it :  on  these  terms 
he  engaged  to  accompany  Commander  Ross  to  a  distant  place 
which  was  said  to  befrequented  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  residence  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward,  and  one 
cf  whose  stations  during  the  summer  wjis  on  the  shores  of  an 
open  sea,  the  extent  of  which  had  never  yet  been  ascertained 
by  any  of  the  tribe,  and  which  sea  it  was  reported  never  was 
frozen  over.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  Commander  James 
Ross,  accompanied  by  the  mate  Blanky  and  the  young  Es- 
quimaux, set  out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  this  portion  of 
the  country,  taking  care  to  supply  himself  with  an  ample  store 
of  provisions,  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  his  engagement* 
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with  the  Esquimaux.  The  party  however  met  with  impedi- 
ments  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  encounter  ;  their  jour- 
ney was  so  intersected  with  creeks  and  inlets,  and  the  water 
was  such  a  depth  upon  the  ice  frum  the  advance  of  the  season, 
that  he  iound  it  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed  witho  jt  the 
assistance  of  a  boat,  and  he  therefore  bent  his  course  more  to 
the  southward,  pushing  on  his  researches  until  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  the  ship,  where  they  arrived  on  the  23rd 
in  safety. 

All  appearance  of  success  in  getting  to  the  westward  when 
the  ship  became  liberated  began  to  vanish  ;  the  passage  of  the 
strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury  appeared  to  be  mere  conjecture, 
and  was  in  fact  only  a  large  inlet,  bounded  by  land  which 
joins  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn  Island,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Parry  erred  in  slating  it  to  be  the  passage  to  an  open 
sea.  This  day  was  the  anniversary  of  King  George  the 
Fourth's  birth-day,  and  was  also  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
departure  of  the  Victory  from  Woolwich.  These  two  events 
were  therefore  celebrated  by  dressing  the  ship  out  in  her  co- 
lours, and  by  firing  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  also  by 
giving  to  each  man  a  portion  of  rum.  The  Esquimaux  whom 
Commander  Ross  intended  to  take  with  h'm  to  England  was 
standing  on  the  deck,  and  near  to  the  guns  which  were  fired 
on  this  occasion,  the  report  threw  him  into  a  panic  ;  he  gave  a 
high  jump,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  ran  about  the 
ship  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  on  the  second  gun  being  fired  he 
fl^d  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  betook  himself  to  the  cabin  where 
Captain  Ross  was  sitting,  and  strove  to  hide  himself  under  the 
table.  By  degrees  Commander  Ross  induced  him  to  leave 
the  cabin,  but  no  efforts  could  prevail  on  him  to  ap- 
proach that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  gun  had  been  fired  off. 
To  draw  oW  his  mind  from  the  circumstance,  Commander  Ross 
made  him  a  present  of  a  file,  which  was  always  considered  by 
them  as  a  most  valuable  present.  On  receiving  it  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  take  it  to  his  parents,  but  Com- 
mander Rosa  told  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
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onahother  journey  into  the  country,  nnd  that,  if  he  woulcl  re- 
main and  accompany  him,  a  further  remuneration  should  he 
made  to  him.     In  this  he  appeared  to  acquiesce;  and  after 
this  he  went  to  the  steward's  room  in  order  to  feast  his  appe- 
titc  according  to  agreement,  and  fed  like  a  voracious  gluttoti 
until  he  had  filled  his  stomach  to  the  fiill.     After  this  he  ap- 
peared quiet  and  easy,  as  though  nothing  panicidar  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  as  night  came  on  he  took  advantage  of  the  dark. 
ness  to  quit  the  ship  and  to  return   to  his  pooplo,  carryiivr 
with  him  a  number  of  nails  and  a  hammer   belonging  to  tlie 
carpenter,    who  had  been  engaged   in   making  a    Iravelljn..- 
boat  for  Commander  Ross,  and  which  had  been  enga'Tiurr  jij^ 
attention,  probably  with  the  express  design  of  possessin»-  Km). 
self  of  such  articles  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

On  the  27th  Commander  Ross  and   the  mate  accompanied 
a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  in  one  of  their  expeditions.     Pre- 
vious to  their  journey,  an  incident  occurred,  which  had  like 
to  have  been   attended   with  the  most  scricms  consequences. 
For  some  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  Captain  Ross  liavino- 
stated  to  them  particular  places  w^here  they  should   seek  fin- 
seals,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  successful,  they  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that   he  was  an  Angekok  or  conjuror 
and  that  events  took  place  according  to  his  will :  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Commander  Ross  a  little  boy  had  fallen 
from  a  precipice  and  was  most  severely  bruised  ;  this  also  was 
attributed  to  the  power  of  Captain  Ross,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Commander  Ross,  who  was  fortunately  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  the  surgeon,  the  Esquimaux   manifested  feelings 
of   so  hostile  a    character,  that  Commander   Ross  and  Mr, 
M'Diarmid  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  raised  their  guns  to 
their  shoulders  in  order  to  drive  back  their  assailants  ;  but  af- 
ter  a  little  parley,  and   Mr.  M'Diarmid  assuring  them  that 
though  the  child  was  much   bruised,  yet  that  no  bones  were 
broken  and  that  it  would  shortly  recover,   peace  was  restored, 
through  the  more  particular  interference  of  one  of  the  Esqui- 
maux females.     Commander  Ross  took  the  opportunity  when 
their  usual  intercourse  was  re-established,  to  present  a  clasji 
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icnife  which  lie  had  in  his  pocket  to  this  female,  and  hor  tliank- 
fulness  and  afTection  toward  the  donor  became  so  great,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  diificulty  he  could  avoid  rubbing 
Tioses,  (or  being  koonigged  as  their  word  is).  She  practised 
«very  manceuvre  to  ':ojoy  the  pleasure  of  rubbing  her  nose 
against  the  nose  of  the  Commander,  aitd  he  at  length  escaped 
enjoying  the  favour  she  intended  him  by  the  party  setting  for- 
wards on  their  journey. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  first  snow-bird  was  seen,  which  was 
considered  as  a  prognostic  of  the  weather  opening.     On  the 
Ibllowing  day,  a  party  were  sent  with  provisions  for  Com- 
mander Ross,  to  be  placed  as  had  been  appointed  for  his  use 
on  his  return.      As  these  provisions  could  not  be  conveyed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux,  recourse  was  had 
to  a  deception  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
them  :  it  was  stated  to  them  that  the  Angckoks  had  directed 
them  to  convoy  a  certain  portion  of  provisions  to  a  particular 
spot,  for  the  use  of  the  spirits  who  had  control  over  the  seals 
and  walrusses,  and  thai  on  their  attending  to  these  diret  ions 
depended  all  their  success  in  the  ibllowing  season.     A  more 
powerful  or  more  effectual  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
to  preserve  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  Commander  Ross  and 
his  party;  for  after  this  was  made  known  no  power  or  per> 
suasion  whatever  could  have  induced  one  of  the  natives  to 
touch  the  least  portion  of  the  provisi!>ns,  and  they  remained  in 
safety  till  the  return  of  Commander  Ross  and  his  party.    What 
a  pity  it  is  that  these  wretched  human  beings  should  be  en- 
tirely uninstructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  left  to  such 
diabolical  delusions.     What  a  pity  that  at  this  time,  when  ef- 
forts are  making  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  poor  and  wretched  Esquimaux, 
svliu  occupies  one  of  the  most  dreary  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
(ju^sesscs  fewer  means  of  comfort  than  any  other  people  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven,  should  have  no  Wilberforce,  no 
Bulterworth,  no  follower  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus  to  advocate 
(heir  cause,  to  urge  the  duty  of  sending  the  glud  tidings  of 
P.  V.  39.  6  li 
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salvation  to  their  snowy  huts,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  him  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  whom  to  serve 
is  perfect  freedom.     Should  these  observations  fall  under  the 
notice  of  any  who  can  urge  forward  the  claims  of  this  people 
let  them  ever  bear  the  circumstance  on  their  hearts  until  the 

event  is  accomplished,    -m  norjyi-  .irnoo  >ort  h;h  s^fjl«...« 

On  the  4th  of  May  Commander  Ross  and  his  companions 
returned,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue.     They  had  killed  two 
musk  oxen,  but  the  dogs  were  so  worn  out  that  they  were  un- 
able to  drag  their  provisions  to  the  ship.     One  of  the  oxen 
on  being  brought  on  board,  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pounds.     They  also  shot  some  grouse,  so  that  the  table 
in  the  cabin  was  well  supplied  with  game.     One  of  the  oxen 
was  left  behind,  where  it  was  killed,  until   they  had  time  to 
fetch  it  away.     This  circumstance  gave  the  natives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  up  the  ox  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  car- 
rying it  into  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  barter- 
ing it  with  the  people  of  the  Victory  and  burying  it  under  the 
snow.     Commander  Ross  gave  to  two  of  the  natives  who  had 
accompanied  him  a  present  each  of  a  knife,  in  full  recom- 
pense for  their  services,  and  not  expecting  that  either  of  them 
would  claim  the  ox  which  was  left  behind.     Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Esquimaux  had  the  boldness  to  bring  the  ox,  cut  up 
in  large  pieces,  to  offer  for  sale,  and  as  one  of  the  party  was  of 
a  most  savage  appearance  and  demeanour,  it  was  thought  best 
to  overlook  the  unfaithfulness  manifested,  and  a  file  being 
given  as  a  remuneration,  they  took  their  leave.^  ,,    ^.r<„ri\  .,^ 
'    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  another  expedition  took  place 
under  Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives. 
They  set  out  with  two  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  to  any  great  distance  before  seven  of  the  party 
were  severely  afflicted  in  their  eyes  and  became  nearly  blind, 
and  were  obliged  to  return.    Mr  M'Diarmid,  on  examination, 
stated  it  to  be  a  species  of  ophthalmia  occasioned  by  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  snow  ;  and  by  his  judicious 
treatment  of  them,  they  shortly  recovered,  excepting  that  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  by  wearing  a  shade  over 
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them.  The  foot  of  one  of  the  mates,  George  Taylor,  having 
been  frost  bitten,  a  mortification  followed,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  part  of  the  foot ;  this  operation  was  per- 
formed witli  great  success  by  Mr.  M*Diarmid  the  surgeon ; 
and  it  was  indeed  rather  to  be  considered  as  wonderful  that 
more  casualties  did  not  occur,  when  the  men  were  so  often  ex- 
posed to  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

The  month  of  June  being  now  commenced,  the  crew  were 
busily  employed  in  caulking  the  ship,  setting  up  the  rigging, 
and  making  every  other  preparation  for  quitting  their  present 
situation  when  the  weather  would  permit.  The  birds  began 
to  re-appear,  and  plovers,  grouse,  snipes,  buntings  and  other 
birds  made  their  appearance,  enlivening  the  scene  of  their  abode, 
as  well  as  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
table. 


».**  <:.-j«;i.Mii   9Uj 


^v«-  'rjaii)iuwntj  -AIM  ./f;w«  n  ii-AiA 
On  the  14th  of  June  Commander  Ross  returned  from  his 
excursion,  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  during  which  time 
the  party  had  suffered  great  privations.  He  brought  back 
only  two  of  his  dogs,  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  kil- 
ling some  of  them  to  provide  food  for  the  others,  liaving.beeii 
quite  unsuccessful  in  seal  catching,  and  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
cure food.  The  men  who  accompanied  hira  in  their  appear- 
ance manifested  that  they  had  been  passing  through  the  se- 
verest trials,  and  the  result  altogether  was  of  the  most  un-cheer- 
ing  character.  It  appeared  to  be  clearly  certain  that  no  pas- 
sage was  to  be  found  to  the  west-ward,  and  that  if  it  was  to 
be  found,  it  must  be  sought  in  a  more  soutlierly  direction. 
Still  ardent  in  the  pursuit,  Commander  Ross  resolved  upon 
another  expedition  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and 
the  necessary  materials  and  provisions  could  be  prepared  for 
the  journey.  The  lossof  the  dogs  vas  scarcely  possible  to  be 
replaced,  as  the  crew,  from  sickness  and  fatigue,  were  not  in  a 
proper  condition  to  undergo  any  severe  labour.  To  drag  the 
sledges  through  the  snow  in  its  present  partly  melted  stale  re- 
quired a  strength  far  exceeding  what  would  be  needed  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  the  surface  become  of  an 
icy  character.    However,  on  the  ^^ih,  ten  of  the  most  able  of 
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;  '  the  crew  set  forward,  carrying   a   boat  which  had  been  n>nu 
ill  structed  tor  the  purpose,  and^  with   the  assistance  of  which 

Commander  Uoss  entertained  hopes  tliat  he  should  be  able  i<^ 

cross  the  creeks  and  inlets   which    hitherto  had  fo    much 
obstructed  his  progress.     In  a  few  hours  after  he  himself  set 
out  and  followed  ihe  steps  of  his  party  ,         ^^^    v~—  "• 
Tnr      The  pumps  having  been  put  into  order  for  working,  the 
ship  was  pumped  clear,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  taken 
place  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  the  bilged  water  was  ex- 
tremely offensive,  so  much  so  that  the  men  cuuld  scarcely  stand 
to  their  duty ;  and  it  became  a  matter  to  be  remarke<l  upon 
that  this  filthy  water  should  have  been  so  long  a  {.-cumulating 
in  the  ship  without  producing  a  much  greater  degree  of  sick- 
ness.    Having  finished  tlie  pumping,  the  men  were  employed 
to  cut  the  ship  clear,  in  order  that  she  might   be  r^hted,  as 
she  leaned  too  much  to  the  starboard.     Notwithstanding  ail 
their  efforts  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  ship  to  her  proper 
level  and  she  continued  in  a  degree  in  a  straining  position. 

Parties  went  out  at  this  time  every  evening  with  tlieir  guns 
and  brought  in  [^enty  of  fowls,,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  touch  the  resources  of  the  ship.  The  geese  also  laid  plen. 
ty  of  eggs,  and  were  greatly  priaed.  Several  deer  with  their 
fawns  were  also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  man  who 
saw  them  having  no  gun  with  him  they  escaped,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  could  not  be  traced.  Captain  Ross  having 
bten  on  excursions,  returned  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  brought 
with  him  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  amounting  in  weight  to  about 
five  hur»dred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchased  from  some  of 
the  Esquimaux,  being  the  amount  of  a  store  which  they  had 
laid  up  the  preceding  autumn.  '^Thc^e  6sh  were  in  a  frozen 
state,  and  when  thawed  the  juices  of  the  fi&li  appeared  as  fresh 
as  though  only  caught  on  the  preceding  day-  In  consequence 
of  this  great  supply,  which  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  seal 
knife ;  an  issue  wa&  made  of  salmon  and  rice  to  each  man,  in 
lieu  of  the  preserved  meats,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
change  with  great  pleasure.  A  party  were  now  aent  to  another 
Mure  offish  which  had  been  purchased  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
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of  greater  bulk  than  the  former,  a  great  part  of  wliich  were 
recently  caught.  A  Uuk  which  hud  been  taken  out  of  the 
Fury  was  made  use  of  to  slow  away  these  fisii ;  first  a  layer 
of  snow  being  laid  down,  then  a  layer  of  salmon,  and  so  al- 
ternately until  the  tank  was  filled.       «i«"i 

On  the  9th  an  Esquimaux  made  his  appearance  at  the  ship, 
and  offered  a  quantity  of  salmon  for  sale,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  were  purchased  at  the 
price  of  a  seal  knife  and  a  file.  These  fish  however  were  of 
small  size,  not  weighing  more  than  a  pound  a  fish,  and  must 
not  be  supposed  to  come  to  any  thing  approaching  the  size  oi' 
the  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland  or  England.   '>-<'^' 

On  the  l6th  Commander  Ross  and  Mr.  M'Diannid,  with 
some  of  the  crew  accompanied  a  party  of  the  natives  on  a  fish- 
ing party,  taking  their  nets  with  them,  a  mode  of  fishing  un- 
:  tiown  to  these  people.  Their  success  was  very  great,  and 
filled  the  natives  with  astonishment.  On  the  first  haul  with 
the  net,  they  caught  520  salmon,  and  on  the  next  haul  1 1 30 
fish  were  procured.  The  surprise  and  joy  of  these  people 
was  excessive  on  the  occasion,  and  they  jumped  into  the  water 
on  observing  the  fish  in  shoals^  uttering  exclamations  of  joy, 
and  throwing  them  out  with  their  hands  as  far  as  possible  up- 
on the  land.  Commander  Ross  gave  them  as  many  as  they 
could  carry,  and  told  them  that  in  about  three  days  he  would 
again  bring  his  nets,  and  if  he  was  equally  successful,  that  they 
should  have  a  further  supply.  Accordingly  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  there  to  meet  him.  They  received  him  with  loud  shout 
expressive  of  their  joy,  and  ran  towards  the  lake  where  they 
expected  to  be  favoured  with  the  same  degree  of  success  they 
had  formerly  experienced.  The  place  appeared  to  be  literal- 
ly full  offish,  and  on  throwing  in  the  seine  they  brought  out 
no  less  than  3,400  fish,  and  the  weight  was  so  great  that  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the  seine  would  break. 
...  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasure  which  the  B^quimaux 
manifested  at  the  sight  of  such  anumbcrof  fish,  exceeding  almost 
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ntiy  thing  on  record,  and  they  were  supplied  with  them  to 
their  hearts  content,  returning  to  their  huts  loaded  with  food 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  crow  continued  in  the  mean  time 
to  proceed  in  rigging  the  ship,  and  getting  on  board  the  Yarious 
instruments  which  hnd  been  used  in  the  observatories.  On 
the  20tli  the  crow's  nest  was  got  up,  and  the  chests  and  bed- 
ding were  sent  on  shore  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
aired.  There  were  at  this  time  several  of  the  crew  in  a  sickly 
state,  and  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared  ;  but  every  means 
was  liscd  by  supplying  them  with  fresh  wholesome  food,  and 
causing  them  to  take  gentle  exercise,  to  promote  their  recovery. 
On  the  S4th  of  July  the  ship  became  clear  of  the  ice,  and 
every  prospect  was  now  presented  of  their  being  able  to  leave 
their  winter  abode.  Every  exertion  wfts  now  made  to  get  the 
ship  ready  for  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  be  in  motion.  The 
launch,  which  had  been  drawn  under  the  ice,  became  discn- 
gaged,  and  being  hauledon  shore,  was,  on  examination,  found  to 
have  nine  of  her  timbers  broken  and  some  of  the  butts  started. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  however  that  they  should  take  the 
launch  with  them,  and  the  carpenter  was  therefore  ordered  to 
put  her  in  complete  repair.  On  the  firdt  of  August  the  main 
ice  became  loose,  but  still  the  way  of  release  for  the  ship  was 
far  from  cheering.  The  wind  necessary  to  open  a  way  for 
her  departure  by  tlispersing  the  ice,  ought  to  have  been  south- 
westerly, whereas  for  many  days  it  had  remained  northerly. 
Several  of  the  crew  were  in  a  vety  bad  state  of  health,  and 
very  ill  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  which  they 
were  now  expecting  to  be  called  on  to  perform.  At  no  great 
distance  they  saw  the  ice  running  and  clearing  the  sea,  but 
the  ship  was,  as  it  were,  cooped  up  in  a  small  bay,  and  the  ice 
closely  packed  around  them.  Commander  Koss  went  in  a 
boat  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  on  returning  stated 
that  no  prospect  presented  itself  of  extricating  themselves,  and 
even  if  the  ship  was  moved  from  her  present  situation,  siill  there 
was  the  appearance  of  their  not  being  able  to  proceed  far  without 
meetingfurther  besetments;  at  all  events,  they  had  to  look  forw  ard 
to  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  navigation,  in  which  much  judg. 
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mcnt  and  fortitude  would  be  necessary  to  acccrr.^aish  their  es- 
cape. Their  present  situation  was  altogether  of  dismal  pros- 
pect, and  tended  very  much  to  dispirit  the  men,  as  it  seemed 
Hkely  they  would  have  to  pass  another  winter  at  their  present 
station,  with  a  scarcity  of  fuel  and  provisions.  Of  the  latter 
however,  there  was  at  this  time  an  abundant  supply,  and  hod 
been  for  some  time  past ;  birds  and  animals  were  daily  killed 
by  the  sportsmen,  and  the  Gsh  were  apparently  inexhaustible. 
The  shoals  often  came  so  close  to  tint  shore,  that  they  might 
almost  be  tossed  out  by  the  hand.  On  the  31st  the  wind  be- 
came westerly  and  a  dawn  of  hope  began  again  to  arise,  but 
on  the  1st  of  September  it  changed  to  the  northward  again, 
blowing  severely  and  accompanied  with  heavy  falJ^  of  snow. 
On  the  following  day  it  became  a  violent  hurricane,  and  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the  tackling  of  the  ship 
would  be  carried  away  by  it ;  the  ice  also  was  driven  along  in 
large  floes,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  more  difficult  fur  the 
ship  whenever  she  might  float.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  enable  the  ship  to  move,  but  the  ice  was  so  packed 
about  the  outside  of  it,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  at  na- 
vigation. The  depth  of  water  where  the  Victory  lay  was 
sometimes  very  shallow,  and  varying  from  three  feet  to  four 
and  five  lathoms.  It  would  haye  been  destruction  to  the  ship 
to  attempt  to  force  this  passage  at  low  water;  but  on  the 
4th  of  September,  taking  advantage  of  the  spring  tides,  the 
men  giving  three  cheers,  began  warping  the  ship  through  the 
passage,  and  to  the  inexpressili>Ie  joy  of  all  parties  she  moved 
on  towards  her  destination.  She  had  proceeded  however 
but  a  few  yards  before  she  grounded  on  a  rock,  and  as  the 
tide  returned  she  slipped  off  and  took  the  bottom.  Her  situ- 
ation was  thus  again  become  very  alarming,  but  their  hope 
was  that  she  would  float  at  high  water,  and  that  she  might  do 
so,  the  laborious  duty  of  lightening  her  by  taking  every 
article  out  of  the  ship  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Great  and 
arduous  was  this  undertaking,  but  the  necessity  was  evident 
and  therefore  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  one  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  uttered ;   the,  attempt  was  instantly  set  about, 
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-^.nd  the  ship  was  actually  cleared  of  all  Ler  stones  and  provi. 
:'i:)  )Ds.  Having  thus  far  fulfilled  tl)«irduty,  and  a  relaxation 
from  labour  having  opened  an  opportunity  for  reflection,  some 
of  the  crew  began  to  entertain  forebodings  tliait  their  voyage 
might  terminate  in  the  same  manner  9S  tho  !Eury,  and  that 
perhaps  the  stores  of  the  Victory  might  have  to  remain  on  tiie 
beaoh  to  supply  the  wants  of  some  future  voyagers  to  these 
northern  regions.  ♦;7qjn'f'ynrftf;»r>  '^i**!  V  orfro^ftyj^.  o^(f  ff<jc,fi  ,-^p 
The  rising  of  the  tide  was  now  anxiously  waited  for.  Every 
one  had  his  eye  fixed  by  his  solicitude  to  notice  its  slow 
though  certain  advance.  Should  she  not  float  there  appeared 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  her,  as  the  crew  of  the  Fury  had 
done  before,  and  seek  to  find  oi^  of  the  whaling  ships  which 
might  frequent  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  sounds  or  BafBn's 
bay :  but  the  hope  of  finding  any  ship  in  these  parts  would  be 
vain  until  the  spring*  and  that  therefore  they  must  expect  to 
pass  another  dreary  winter  in  these  inhospitable  and  cheerless 
climes. 

Steadily  was  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  vessel,  as  the  tide 
flowed  round  her ;  and  deeper  and  deeper  was  the  anxiety^ 
with  vrhich  the  mark  was  regarded,  which  indicated  the  alti- 
tude of  the  tide.  It  was  now  three  quarters  tide,  and  still 
the  Victory  was  stationary.  The  water  had  risen  above  the 
numerical  mark  on  her  rudder ;  and  therefore,  unless  she  was 
actually  jammed  in  betwe^i  two  roeks>  the  confidence  amount 
ed  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  she  would  float  before  the  wa* 
ter  had  reached  the  high  water  mark.  It  wa»  one  of  those 
trying  moments  of  human  life,  which  dcscripticm  cannot  reach/ ; 
and  which,  imagination  in  the  wildest  of  her  flightsycan  scarce^ 
ly  approach,  ii  was  the  moment  of  decision)  pdrhaps,  be-t 
tween  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  misery  and  want,  in  the 
utmost  extreme  of  human  suffering,  and  a  safe  return  to  their 
country  and  their  home^'  /it^vswoH  .  Ii.>fjji;>mr>  n/i^<  nvrnJ  )eiin 
Gradually,  and  as  it  were  with  the  imperceptible  growth  ot 
the  tide,  the  water  gurgled  round  the  Victory.  It  was  a 
breathless  expectation,  depictured  in  its  strongest  features,  on 
the  countenances  of  the  anxious  mariners ;  and,  as  the  ship 
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first  heaved  witli  the  wave,  that  came  roliing  towards  her— 
tlie  watch  on  the  bow  shouted,  "  she  floats,  slie  floats."  The 
sound  passed  from  the  foremast  to  the  mizen  :  and  Hope,  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  sailor,  whispered  her  inspirations  into 
every  breast    The  tide  was  not  yet  at  its  height ;  but  al- 
though the  ship  was  afloat,  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  her  being  at  liberty  ;  for  as  the  stores,  and  in  fi\ct 
the  entire  cargo  of  the  Victory,  were  on  the  beach,  it  would 
have  been  the  extreme  of  bad  management,  and  perhaps  the 
means  of  deranging  the  whole  of  their  future  proceedings,  if 
they  had  attempted  to  move  from  the  position,  in  which  they 
then  lay.  It  wafl,  however,  considered  an  act  of  prudence  to  get 
her  into  deeper  water,  and  she  was  therefore  moved  as  far  as 
possible  further  to  the  northward,  and  laid  alongside  of  a  berg 
which  seemed  to  form  a  good  hold  for  her.     5^  iivmcyyit  Jd .' > 
As  the  tide  returned,  the  ship  grounded  again  in  a  situation 
of  a  meet  dangerous  character,  for  the  bottom  was  found  to 
consist  of  forked  and  sharp  pointed  rocks,  by  which  the  bot> 
tom  of  the  ship  might  be  greatly  injured.     Her  hull   was  in 
danger  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  she  might  receive  a 
squeeze  which  would  disarrange  all  her  timbers.     It  v/as  a 
matter  of  consideration  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  push  the  ship  farther  on  before  the  stores 
and  provisions  were  conveyed  on  board,  which  in  that  case 
must  be  eflected  by  means  of  the  launch;  or,  whether  they 
should  be  conveyed  on  board  as  the  ship  now  lay.     In  the 
latter  case  there  might  be  a  danger  of  her  grounding  again, 
and  in  the  former  the  distance  would  occasion  a  greater  delay. 
To  determine  this  point  soundings  were  taken,  and  in  the  end 
the  stores  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  shipped.  The  whole 
of  the  two  followtog  days  were  occupied  in  conveying  the 
stores  on  board.    The  ship  now  lay  in  a  very  dangerous  state 
as  had  any  pressure  taken  place   from  the  iceberg  the  ship 
must  have  been  crushed.    However,  the  re-shipment  of  the 
stores  were  completed  without  any  accident,  and  the  men  were 
set  to  cut  through  the  icebergs  with  their  saws.    The  ice  how. 
ever  was  impelled  by  the  tide  into  the  bay,  and  formed  such 
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heavy  masses,  that  they  were  unable  to  forco  a  passage  through 
them.  On  the  11th  the  wind  being  southerly,  all  hands  were 
employed  with  the  ice  saws,  and  a  passage  seemed  to  be  open, 
ed,  but  on  trial  the  ship  was  found  to  be  so  closely  bound 
in  with  heavy  ice,  ihut  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished. 
The  crew  however  continued  to  employ  their  saws  on  the 
12th  and  13th,  when  at  length  the  ship  floated  with  a  south- 
erly wind.  , 

On  the  17th,  the  ice  opened  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
with  the  wind  from  the  north-north-west,  and  the  Aurora 
shining  most  brilliantly.  A  boat  was  dispatched  to  examine 
the  ice,  and,  from  the  report,  that  was  received  on  its  return 
at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  the  Victory  was  once  more  under  sail,  and 
she  stretched  along  the  land  until  having  made  nearly  four 
miles,  a  boat  was  sent  a-head  with  a  whale  line,  and  the  ship 
was  made  fast  to  a  berg,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in 
that  position  until  the  following  morning.  During  the  I8tli 
and  19th,  the  wind  shifted  to  almost  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, driving  the  ice  in  every  direction.  But  the  Victory  had 
got  into  such  an  unfavourable  situation,  that  very  little  hope 
remained,  of  emancipating  her  from  it :  no  other  prospect 
therefore  presented  itself,  than  passing  another  winter  within 
four  miles  of  the  former  harbour.  On  the  20th,  the  wind  got 
round  to  the  south-west,  blowing  strong  :  but  it  was  too  late 
for  the  Victory  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  she  was  completely 
frozen  in,  and  the  young  ice  pouring  in  upon  her,  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  labour  of  the  crew  was  here  severe  indeed,  in  cut- 
ting away  the  young  ice,  to  keep  the  ship  clear :  but  it  was  a 
most  disheartening  task,  for  they  had  no  sooner  cleared  her  in 
one  quarter,  than  she  was  blocked  up  in  another ;  and  faint 
indeed,  was  now  the  hope  of  ever  moving  the  vessel  from  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  she  lay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east. 
ward  but  the  ice  deviated  not  from  its  usual  direction  •  to- 
wards mid-day,  however,  it  veered  suddenly  round  to  the 
northward,  and  on  account  of  this  sudden  change,  the  ice  came 
rushing  in,  driving  every  thing  before  it.     At  that  time,  tliC' 
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Victory  was  fast  to  two  large  bergs  :  but  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  was  so  great,  that  it  sent  tlie  bergs  and  the  ship  right  on 
shore,  ^o  that  at  low  water  she  was  lying  aground  on  some 
very  heavy  pieces  of  ice,  the  ice  itself  being  aground  also. 
As  the  tide  rose,  she  floated,  but  with  every  ebb  she  rested  on 
the  ice,  endangering  her  bottom,  and  rendering  her  situation 
one  of  the  greatest  peril.  All  hands  were  now  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ice  from  under  her  bottom  :  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  when  the  tide  ebbed,  she  came  nearly  on 
her  broadside.    '      •  .   '  /^   ; 

On  the  27th,  the  rudder  was  unshipped ;  the  wind  still 
blowing  hard  from  the  north-east,  and  about  two  miles  oft',  a 
vast  expanse  of  clear  water,  with  a  very  dark  watery  sky  ;  but 
the  ship  was  so  blocked  up,  that  it  was  then  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  their  progress  for  that  season  was  at  an  end.  Com- 
mander Ross  left  the  ship  to  take  a  view  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Victory  lay,  and  to  seek  for  a  place  where  she 
might  harbour  for  the  winter.  He  ascended  a  hill,  and  to 
the  northward  saw  a  clear  sea,  in  which  the  Victory  might 
have  been  if  she  had  kept  on  her  course,  on  the  day  that  she 
left  Felix  Harbour,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  bergs. 

From  the  29th  of  September  to  the  3rd  of  October,  the 
crew  were  laboriously  employed  in  getting  the  ship  into  her 
winter  harbour,  and  in  live  days  they  got  her  no  further  than 
35  feet.  The  crew  were  principally  engaged  in  cutting  a  ca- 
nal for  the  ship  to  winter  in,  or  rather  the  canal  was  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  ship  into  deeper  water,  for  where 
she  then  lay,  the  heavy  ice  was  dear  of  her  bottom  ;  but,  at 
low  water,  she  would  fall  on  her  broadside,  if  she  were  not 
shored  up  every  tide,  which  was  one  of  the  severest  labours 
which  the  crew  had  to  undergo,  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age :  in  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  privations,  which 
they  underwent  at  this  period,  and  the  constant  and  unremit- 
ting- labour  to  wiiich  they  were  exposed,  may  be  denominated 
as  the  most  trying  part  (;["  the  voyage.  . 

From  the  1st.  of  November  to  the  10th,  the  principal  duty  of 
llie  crew  was  unrigging  the  vessel,  and   preparing  her  for  her 
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wintering  ;  the  wind  blowing  strong,  sometimes  accompanittl 
with  snow,  from  the  northward  and  the  westward.  The  ship 
was  banked  up  as  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  a  dwovf 
deck  was  raised  as  a  protection  against  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther. Snow  waHs  were  also  built  about  the  ship,  and  an  ob 
servatory  was  commenced  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  harbour.  The  powder  was  got  out  of  the  ship 
for  fear  of  fire,  and  the  boats  housed  upr,  and  covered  with 
snow,  to  keep  them  from  renthtg.  A  spar  was  placed  on  a 
high  hill  as  a  flag-staff,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Esqui- 
maux  to  the  ship,  whose  visits,  during  the  preceding  winter 
had,  in  many  instances,  been  highly  acceptable^  as  they  were 
the  purveyors  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  materials 
from  which  the  winter  clothing  was  to  be  made.  In  fine  wea- 
ther a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  spar ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  constant  watch  upon  it,  as  it  was  an  object  which  the 
Esquimaux  women  had  a  great  desire  to  obtain  possession  of, 
as  an  ornament  round  their  necks. 

The  30th  of  November  was  the  last  day  in  which  they  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  circu'  distance  led  the  par- 
ty to  reflect  on  the  privations  they  probably  would  have  to 
sustain,  and  the  difiiculties  they  had  to  go  through,  by  remain- 
ing in  this  inhospitable  climate  another  winter.  The  officers 
now  began  to  go  out  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  very  few 
days  intervened  wherein  some  were  not  procured.  They  thus 
passed  through  the  months  of  November  and  December,  keep- 
ing the  festival  oi'  Christmas  by  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
and  soup,  and  other  provisions  to  the  crew  in  general,  and 
displaying  in  the  cabin  all  the  various  dainties  which  climates 
of  a  milder  character  could  be  found  to  provide.  The  crew 
had  also,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  built  observatories,  and 
erected  snow  walls  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  winds  and 

drifting  of  the  snow.         .;   .......  .„  ..   .'i.  i.  .  -. 

,  The  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  severely  cold,  and 
the  thermometer  was  for  a  few  days  at  sixty  degrees  below 
zero  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  parties 
often  went  out  on  shooting  expeditions.     About  the  middle  of 
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the  month  the  weather  became  more  mild,  and  on  the  iQth 
the  sun  juBt  peeped  over  the  horizon  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
crew.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  Com- 
mander Ross  was  continually  visiting  the  observatory  and 
taking  observations-  The  month  of  February  came  in  very 
mild,  and  great  success  attended  the  shooting  parties.  At 
one  time  they  saw  fifteen  grouse  in  one  covey,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  foxes.  On  the  23rd  Commander  James  Ross 
and  Blanky,  the  mate,  commenced  the  dipping  needle,  the 
movements  of  which  they  watched  with  a  solicitude  and  in- 
tenseness  of  application  that  can  scarcely  be  described. 
•  The  weather  was  very  severe  during  the  month  of  March  and 
more  so  than  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year ;  there  was  als« 
oftentimes  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  which  greatly  affected 
the  crew,  who  were  occupied  in  fetching  gravel  for  the  canal 
and  building  snow  houses  to  shade  the  thermometer.  The 
shooting  parties  still  continued  to  be  very  successful,  so  that 
the  cabin  was  abundantly  supplied  with  game.  On  the  6th 
of  April  orders  were  issued  for  a  party  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  explore  the  land  which  runs  to  Cook's  basin,  and'' 
also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  musk  oxen.  To  this 
end  they  were  set  to  work  in  constructing  a  tent  for  the  party 
to  sleep  in.  This  basin  or  bay  was  to  the  northward  of  the 
ship,  with  a  long  point  of  land  running  out  to  the  eastward, 
which  made  the  point  bear  north-east  from  the  ship.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  about  37  ir/'-'s,  but 
there  were  a  number  of  very  fin«  rivers,  which  emptied  them- 
selves into  it ;  Cook's  Basin  lay  about  38  miles  due  north  from 
the  ship,  and  it  was  supposed  by  going  to  the  head  of  this  bay 
there  would  be  found  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  perhaps  a 
passage. 

On  the  12th,  some  seal  skins  were  delivered  to  the  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  travelling  shoes ;  and  on  the 
14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  dresses,  which  had  been  purchas- 
ed of  the  natives  the  preceding  winter,  were  given  to  the  crew, 
in  order  to  make  of  them  a  deer-skin  covering  for  the  party, 
whilst  sleeping  in  the  snow  house  ;  for,  at  this  time  of  the 
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year,  during  the  travelling  expeditions,   it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  a  snow  house  at  every  stage  or  resting  place,    ' 

The  14th  of  April  was  Commander  Ross's  birth-day,  bein^ 
then  31  years  old  ;  it  was  celebrated  in  the  cabin,  and  the 
crew  had  each  of  them  an  extra  allowance  of  grog.  On  the 
18tli,  the  provisions  for  the  travelling  party  were  all  weighed 
and  stowed  away  in  the  mat  sacks  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
nine  hands  vveresent  forward  about  two  miles,  with  the  sledge. 
On  the  20th,  all  hands  were  up  as  early  as  half  past  two  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  partaken  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  at  half 
past  three  they  set  out  on  their  excursion. 

On  the  21st,  three  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Commander  Ross^  with  instructions  to 
Captain  Ross,  to  send  some  men  with  them,  to  their  huts,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  some  salmon,  that  had  been 
buried  since  the  preceding  August.  The  Esquimaux  remain- 
ed on  board  all  night ;  and  early  in  the  following  morning. 
Captain  Ross,  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  and  three  men,  accompanied 
by  the  Esquimaux,  set  out  with  the  dogs  and  sledges,  to  fetch 
the  fish,  and  returned  at  3  o'clock,  bringing  with  them  252lbs. 
offish  in  very  good  condition.  Tv/o  of  the  Esquimaux  came 
back  with  the  party,  and  remained  on  board  all  night.  A 
supper  was  provided  for  them,  and  they  each  of  them  con- 
trived to  consume  about  three  pounds.  Their  appetites  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  dtcrtabe  of  the  food,  that 
was  before  them.  On  a  sudden,  both  of  them  v/ere  seized  with 
an  excessive  vomiting,  which  appeared  tobetothemsucha  com- 
mon occurrence,  that  with  the  greatest  coolnes?,  they  allowed  the 
malady  to  subside,  and  then,  if  pcnniLLed,  would  have  re- 
turned to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  fish  ;  but,  in  this 
they  were  prevented  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  quite 
satisfied  himself  with  this  specimen  of  Esquimaux  gluttony. 
These  human  cormorants  took  their  departure  after  breakfast. 

On  the  IGth  of  May,  two  different  parties  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  one  of  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Ross  liimself,  and  the  other  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  James  Ross.     Each  party  was  accompanied  by 
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five  men,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  to  tra- 
vel in  company  for  a  certain  distance ;  but,  as  Commnndc|. 
Ross's  journey  was  intended  to  occupy  several  days  more  tliaii 
that  of  Captain  Ross,  relays  of  provisions  were  appointed  to 
be  made  for  his  use  at  different  intervals.  The  23rd  beinfr 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Victory  loft  Wool- 
wich, a  glass  of  grog  to  each  man  was  given  in  order  that  they 
might  celebrate  the  event. 

The  foot  of  the  seaman  Taylor,  which  had  been  frost- 
bitten, and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  paid  to 
him  by  the  surgeon  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  became  in  a  worse  state 
and  it  was  determined  it  should  be  amputated;  accordingly, on 
the  2nd.  of  June  the  operation  was  performed,  after  which  he 
was  laid  in  his  cot  with  every  appearance  of  doing  well.  Cap- 
tain Ross  in  the  mean  time  returned  from  his  expedition  with- 
out effecting  any  useful  discovery.  On  the  6th  a  party  were 
sent  out  with  an  additional  quantity  of  provisions  for  Com- 
mander James  Ross,  for  a  supply  on  his  return,  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  a  month's  absence,  having 
peneiirated  much  farther  than  on  the  preceding  year,  return- 
ing by  an  isthmus  which  divided  two  seas,  and  intersected  by 
a  number  of  lakes.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the 
sea  here  abounded  with  walrusses,  seals  and  whales,  but  the 
party  saw  none  themselves.  Commander  Ross  stated  that  al- 
though he  had  discovered  a  sea  to  the  westward,  by  which 
their  voyage  might  be  extended  in  that  quarter,  yet  the  ap- 
pearance was  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  navigating  it :  however  the  circumstance  inspired  a 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  Viclory  became  liberated  from  her 
present  situation,  they  might  be  able  to  advance  to  the  west- 
ward so  far  as  to  determine  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
passage  to  be  found  In  that  direction. 

There  now  began  to  be  some  prospect  of  hberating  the  ship 
as  the  ice  melted  fast ;  but  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  pre- 
sent year  continued  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  the 
preceding. 
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Preparations  wore  now  made  to  get  the  ship  in  a  proper 
state  for  sea.     Fresh  water  was  taken  in  and  the  tankg  stowetl 
away  in  the  hold ;  the  housing  was  taken  off,  and  the  ship 
rigged.     On   the  2nd  of   July   Commander  Ross  went  on 
a  shooting  expedition*  and  brought  back  with  him  five  Esqui- 
maux, four  of  whom  had  never  been  at  the  ship  before.      The 
astonishment,   which  these  poor  creatures  evinced,  on  being 
taken  down  into  the  cabin,  was  most  extraordinary ;  they  aj)- 
peared  as  if  some  magician's  wand  had  stricken  them  motion- 
less ;  the  only  part  about  them,  having  any  tendency  to  mo- 
tion,  being  their  eyes,  which  rolled  about  from  one  object  to 
another ;  and  then,  having  apparently  satisfied  their  gaze,  they 
burst  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  laugh.    On  being  offered  some 
refreshment,   they  shook  their  heads,  exclaiming  Nafe,  Nak ; 
but  when  they  saw  their  companions,  who  had  been  at  the 
ship  before,  begin  to  devour  the  food,  which  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  they  threw  off,  by  degrees,  all  reserve,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  gave  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  their  countrymen  for  acts  of  gluttony. 
On  discoursing  with  one  of  the  men,  it  was  discovered,  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  two  wives ;  but  he  very  cooly  intimated, 
that  one  of  them  was  very  much  at  the  service  of  any  one,  who 
on  seeing  her,  might  take  a  fancy  to  her.     They  stopped  on 
board  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  departed 
with  some  trifling  presents,     ji/rf  yiiw  ^:4;>4i'»  n.!*  i,nc.    -7--= 

On  the  following  day,  a  party  set  out  in  search  of  the  huts 
of  this  particular  tribe,  but  returned  unsuccessful ;  during 
their  absence,  five  men,  and  three  women  with  three  children, 
arrived  at  the  ship ;  but,  although  they  brought  neither  fish, 
nor  wares  with  them,  yet  they  were  very  importunate  for 
some  presents,  and  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  pilfer  what- 
soever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  m  fact,  they  appeared 
to  be  a  more  deceitful  and  dishonourable  set  of  beings,  than 
the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Felix  Harbour.  There 
was,  however,  a  degree  of  fun  and  humour  about  these  men, 
which  had  never  been  witnessed  in  any  other  individuals  of  the 
Esquimaux  tribe,  and  after  a  very  little  persuasion,  the  sailors  got 
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them  to  cxiilhit  thoir  abilities  in  au  Esquimaux  dance  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  they  throw  themselves  into  a  variety  o(  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous  attitudes,  and  kooniggcd  the  diiTerent 
sailora  who  catnq  in  contact  with  them.i  i,v  H*  rjO  ? -^ 
i>  On  the  l6th.  Commander  Uobs  set  out  on  a  Bshiii*;  ex- 
cursion,  to  a  place  called  North  Day,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  and  eight  of  the  crew,  taking  two  of  the  Esqui- 
maux as  guides.  On  the  first  haul  with  the  net,  they  caught 
five  hundred,  and  at  the  second  they  cauglit  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  ;  on  seeing  the  last  haul,  the  natives 
manifested  their  joy  by  loud  exclamations,  and  plunging  into 
the  water  ladled  out  the  fish  with  their  hands.  'I'iiese  natives 
had  never  before  witnessed  the  catching  of  fish  by  the  net,  and 
were  filled  with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  circumstance. 
On  the  26th  they  also  caught,  at  one  haul,  3,300  salmon. 
The  privations  and  sufierings  which  the  men  endured,  at  this 
time,  were  however  of  the  severest  kind  :  Curtis's  feet  were  very 
much  excoriated,  and  Anthony  Buck  became  subject  to  fits, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ship  on  a  sledge.  The 
fish  which  had  been  procured,  were  preserved  after  different 
modes ;  some  were  dried,  others  were  salted  and  dried,  and 
?ome  were  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  the  crew  were  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  end  of  July. -('*«>  '•■  .5}?;'  "^t—  -^f  -r  .  r.,  ;  . 
On  the  8rd  of  August,  the  boats  were  got  off  from  the 
shore,  and  the  casks  were  filled  with  water ;  the  ice  also  be- 
gart  to  give  way,  and  the  ship  drove  a  few  feet  firora  her 
former  position.  Although  the  ship  was  now  liberated  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  literally  surrounded  with  water, 
yet  th6  winds  were  so  directly  in  their  teetfi,  blowing,  tl^  ice 
into  the  bay,  that  no  efforts  could  force  a  passage  into  the 
open  sea.  On  the  5th  the  ice  was  in  motion  about  the  ship, 
and  all  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening 
which  might  occur,  the  wind  being  to  the  W.  N.  W. :  but 
after  a  time  tlie  wind  veered  to  the  northward,  driving  the 
ice  into  the  bayy  and  choaking  up  every  opening  whereby  the 
ship  might  escape.     ThC  influence  which  the  wind  had  in 
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making  an  opening  by  clcarir.g  awiv  tlio  ice  in  on^^  hour,  and 
in  the  next  clioaking  up  tlu-  opening  by  driving  the  ice  into 
the  bay,  occasiciied  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch  to 
take  -  .tage  of  any  favourable  moments  that  might  occur. 
Durh.g  ihis  period  the  ship  had  ben  made  fast  to  an  iceberg, 
which  being  aground,  and  apparently  immovable,  she  was,  as 
all  supposed,  in  a  state  of  safety ;  on  the  9ih  however,  to  the 
great  terror  of  all  on  board,  the  berg  capsized  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends,  but  that  the  hawsers  snap|x;d  with  the  Sv-ain,  and 
left  the  vessel  without  any  moorings.  All  hands  instantly 
turned  out,  and  the  vessel  was  quickly  made  fast  to  another 
berg,  although  her  present  situation  did  not  seem  to  be  with- 
out leaving  apprehensions  for  her  safety. 

On  the  12th,  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  paid  them  a  visit, 
among  whom  was  the  native,  for  whom  a  wooden  leg  was 
made  by  the  carpenter.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
wooden  leg,  and  paid  this  visit  to  solicit  the  gift  of  another, 
which  accordingly  was  promised  to  be  got  ready  for  him, 
against  the  next  day,  when  he  came  again  to  the  ship,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  amounting  together  in  men, 
women  and  children  to  twenty-two  persons,  among  these 
several  were  recognized  as  having  been  their  acquaintance, 
when  lying  in  Felix  harbour,  and  a  familiarity  quickly  took 
place  of  a  laughable  character,  as  the  Esquimaux  placed 
their  noses  in  close  contact  with  the  noses  of  their  former 
acquaintance,  and  koonigged  the  sailors  till  their  ftices  had 
partaken  somewhat  of  the  dirty  colouring,  of  their  northern 
acquaintance.  Dancing  was  now  introduced  and  the  Esqui- 
maux ladies  laid  hold  of  officer  or  sailor,  just  as  they  came 
within  their  reach,  playing  all  manner  of  antics  much  after 
the  manner  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Mr.  Light  accompanied 
all  their  movements  by  various  tunes  on  his  violin,  and  jump- 
ing and  jollity  continued  till  all  were  tolerably  well  fatigued 
with  their  various  amusements.  They  afterwards  partook  of  a 
repast  of  bnkcd  seA  and  blubber,  and  were  then  rowed  on 
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shoria  fully  satisflcd  with  the  kindnass  uf  thfir  hmtn  and 
made  the  bc3t  uf  their  way  to  their  ^veral  liuts.  On  Sunday, 
the  14th  the  Esquimaux  again  presented  themselves  un  tlie 
beach,  making  signs  that  ihcy  desired  to  come  on  board ; 
Captain  Ross  consented,  and  ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  (or 
tlicm.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  making  tbe 
women  sit  still,  and  one  of  the  youngest  having  fixed  her 
afTections  upon  one  of  the  sailors,  resolved  in  despite  of  all 
law  or  rule,  tliat  she  would  koonig  him  in  the  bout ;  the  con- 
sequence was  that  tiiis  lady  would  have  been  immersed,  iteud 
and  heels  in  the  water,  but  i'or  the  interference  of  one  of  ihe 
sailors.  Tliis  however,  to  un  Esquimaux  of  cither  sex,  is  no 
great  punishment,  for  in  their  travels  to  their  fishing  utid 
hunting  stations,  the  '/ji;  frequently  gives  way  beneath  their 
weight,  and  they  are  plunged  into  the  water  •,  this  so  often 
happens,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  15th,  ten  Esquimaux  came  on  board,  complaining 
that  their  provisions  were  gone ;  some  seal  and  blubber  were 
cooked  for  them,  Abernethy  having  succeeded  in  getting  >\ 
seal  on  board  which  he  had  mortally  wounded  the  preceding 
day.  This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  for  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  seal  travels  far  from  its  hole,  (the  space  of  water 
being  so  called  by  the  Esquimaux,  when  the  seals  come  up 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration)  and  even  if  the  bullet  were  to 
strike  him  in  a  vital  part,  he  generally  rushes  into  the  water, 
and  dies  beneath  the  ice.  At  their  departure,  Commander 
Ross  gave  a  proportion  of  dried  fish  to  those  who  had  families, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  to  those  who  had  none,  the  gr<>ater 
part  of  the  fish  was  in  a  mutilated  state,  having  been  deprived 
of  a  head  or  tail  by  their  own  dogs,  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  appear  to  depreciate  the  fish  in  theii  estimation. 

The  weather  for  this  month  was  exceedingly  inauspici- 
ous ;  on  the  l6th  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  and  there 
was  alternate  rain  and  snow,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  one  the  ice ;  continued  sta- 
tionary, and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  its  clearing  away  for 
some  time.     On  the  20th  the  wind  blew  strong  from  W.  S.  W. 
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and  the  ice  setting  N.  H.  On  the  following  day,  iiowever,  ilie 
wind  veered  suddenly  round  to  the  eastward,  which,  in  the 
situation  the  Victory  then  lay,  was  the  most  adverse  wind 
that  could  blow,  the  ship  not  having  the  slightest  shelter. 
The  beig,  to  which  the  vessel  was  fastened  astern,  floated, 
and  the  bower  anchor  was  ini mediately  got  ready.  The 
Victory  was  now  placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament;  the 
wind  at  east,  blowing  dead  upon  the  land,  drove  the  whole 
body  of  the  ice  direct  into  the  place  where  the  ship  lay.  On 
the  22nd  the  wind  blew  from  the  northward,  with  all  the 
loose  ice  drifting  on  shore,  this  was  fortunate  for  the  Victory, 
and  an  anchor  and  a  hawser  were  taken  to  a  berg  astern,  it 
being  aground,  and  the  ship  was  fastened  to  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  ice  set  in  with  an  over- 
powering force,   by   which  the  whale  lx)at  got  a  tremendous 
nip,  which  broke  all  her  timbers  and  five  thwarts,  and  render- 
ed her  nearly  useless.     She  was  got  on  board  after  consider- 
able labour,  when  she  was  cut  in  two,  by  order  of  Captain 
Ross,  and  a  four-oared  boat  made  of  one  of  the  parts.     The 
wind  now  blew  from  the  south  and  east,  and  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  moor  the  ship  afresh,  and  a  party  was  sent  on 
shore,  for  that  purpose.      Tl)e  crew  were  afterM-ards  employed 
in  greasing  the  masts,  loosening  sails,  and  other  duties  neces- 
sary to  be  performed,  before  the  vessel  would  be  prepared  to 
leave  her  second  winter  harbour ;  an  event  which  was  daily 
to  be  looked  for,  with  very  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
^  officers,  and  aflForded  them  little  leisure  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 4        .  «"■  "  -' 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  moorings,  which  had 
V  been  fastened  to  the  shore,  suddenly  snapped  from  the  heavy 
strain  that  was  continually  upon  them ;  all  hands  were  turn- 
ed out  to  secure  the  ship  again,  but  although  it  was  effected, 
^  the  situation,  in  which  the  vessel  lay,  was  not  considered  aa 
wholly  exempt  from  danger.     At  eight  oV'lock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  wind  blowing  from  the  westward,  the  ice  became  all 
in  motion,  driven  to  the  southward  and  the  eastward. 

'J'he  28lli  was  the  day  of  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  from 
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her  long  confinement  in  her  second  winter  harbour.  The 
morning  broke,  with  fresh  breezes  from  the  south,  but  at 
eight  o'clock  the  wind  changed  to  the  W.  N.  W.  and  all 
hands  were  employed  in  clearing  t  e  ice  from  the  ship.  A  t 
nine  o'clock  hove  the  larboard  hawser  taught,  and  then  cut  it, 
as  it  was  under  a  piece  of  ice,  that  was  aground  ;  several  hands 
were  now  sent  on  shore,  to  bring  off  whatever  remained 
belonging  to  the  ship,  and  at  1  f,  m.  she  was  warped  up  to 
windward,  at  4  p.  m.  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  a  piece  of 
ground  ice.  Commander  Ross,  with  a  boat's  crew  now  went  on 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  tlie  ice  that 
was  running  out  of  the  North  Bay,  which  had  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  eight  or  nine  hours;  and  therefore  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  it.  He  ascended 
an  exceedingly  high  hill,  that  looked  not  only  directly  into 
the  bay,  but  also  up  it ;  and  on  returning  to  the  ship,  he  in- 
formed Captain  Ross  that  the  ice  seemed  to  be  clear.  As  the 
wind  was  from  the  W.  N.  W.  they  cast  off,  and  stretched 
along  the  land,  keeping  the  ship  in  the  wind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  dingey  on  board,  she  being  sent  to  cast 
off  the  line.  A  piece  of  ground  ice  under  their  lee,  obliged 
them  to  go  about  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance a  great  deal  of  ground  was  lost,  which  was  consi- 
derably increased  by  being  obliged  to  take  the  launch  in  tow 
astern  of  the  ship,  thereby  hanging  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
her,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  every  in- 
cumbrance of  the  kind.  The  ship  having  hardly  headway, 
again  brought  another  berg  under  their  lee,  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  weather,  and  the  ship  struck  it  on  her 
larboard  bow,  which  shoved  her  head  up ;  but  as  she  did  not 
lose  her  headway,  she  went  about  her  own  length,  and  took 
the  rocks  forehead,  and  her  stern  dropped  in  on  the  berg, 
and  the  rudder  was  nearly  knocked  to  pieces. 

The  consequences  of  this  accident  were  of  the  most  serious 
aspect,  the  ship  was  for  a  time  unmanageable,  and  in  a  situation, 
that,  had  the  wind  blown  with  violence  from  the  northward, 
the  sailors  would  really  have  been  obliged  to  exclaim,  "good 
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bye,  Victory."  The  carpenters  were  employc^^  during  tJ»« 
night  in  repairing  the  rudder,  which  could  only  be  performed 
by  lantern  light,  the  task  therefore  proceeded  slowly,  and  in. 
securely ;  independently  however  of  this  inauspicious  event, 
the  ship  was  lying  all  the  while,  with  her  forefoot  on  the 
rocks,  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  having  her  bottom 
injured,  or  of  falling  on  her  broadside.  In  order  to  provide 
against  the  latter  calamity,  a  hawser  was  got  out  to  the  west- 
ward, it  was  a  matter  almost  of  life  or  death,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  Victory  depended  at  this  moment,  upon  the 
strength  and  goodness  of  the  hawser ;  the  stiain  was  tre- 
mendous, the  men  were  hanging  on  their  hand-spikes,  another 
haul  of  the  capstcrn,  and  perhaps  all  was  safe.  This  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  anxiety  and  expectation,  she  floated 
into  deep  water,  and  was  hauled  in  shore  to  the  westward, 
and  remained  in  that  position  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  broke  with  strong  breezes  from 
west  by  south,  all  hands  were  turned  out  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  part  of  their  duty  was  to 
ship  the  rudder.  The  boat  was  next  hoisted  up,  and  the 
vessel  was  once  more  under  way.  The  dingey  was  got  on 
board,  and  the  ship  stretched  gallantly  across  the  bay,  to- 
wards the  north  point.  At  5  p.  H.  the  breezes  freshened,  by 
which  the  jib  was  split,  and  the  mizen  lug  boom  carried 
away ;  a  new  jib  was  immediately  bent,  the  ship  working 
hard  to  windward. 

At  seven  they  set  the  gaff  top-sail  and  fore-top-gallant-sail, 
some  heavy  squalls  coming  on,  with  the  wind  veering  to  the 
northward,  and  thick  weather  accompanied  with  snow.  A 
small  bay  clear  of  ice  was  now  entered  by  them ;  and  the  ship 
was  hauled  to  the  wind  and  put  about,  while  in  stays  she 
was  however  baffled  by  the  wind  from  westering,  but  still  ha- 
ving head- way  she  ran  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  create  much 
apprehension.  The  jib  eventually  took  the  right  way,  and  as 
the  ship  came  round,  she  caught  with  her  keel  upon  the  rocks 
so  close  to  land,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  step  from  the  stern 
on  shore.     At  eleven^   they  tacked  again,  and  stood  over  to 
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the  south- west  shore :  the  boat  was  sent  away  with  a  forty 
fathom  line,  and  it  was  made  fast  on  aliore :  they  hove  on  it, 
but  it  slipped  off,  the  ship  at  that  time  having  shortened  sail. 
The  lead  was  heaved  overboard,  and  found  twenty-three  fa- 
thoms water;  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  another  line  run  out 
to  which  the  ship  was  made  fast  In  the  afternoon,  Com- 
mander Ross  surveyed  the  bay,  and,  on  his  return,  the  ship 
was  got  to  the  head  of  it.  The  wind  N.N.  E.  with  snow :  the 
ice  running  to  the  southward.  The  name  of  Victory  Har- 
bour was  given  to  the  bay  by  Commander  Ross.  About  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-cast  of  this  harbour,  there  is  a 
passage  round  the  point,  through  which  runs  a  strong  tide. 
On  the  30th,  Commander  Ross  and  a  boat's  crew  went  to  the 
passage  to  see  if  it  was  clear  of  ice,  and  reported  on  his  re- 
turn, that  it  was  blocked  up,  the  ice  running  to  the  northward. 
He  made  another  survey  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
found  the  ice  much  more  open  ;  some  hope  was  therefore  en- 
tertained that  their  present  harbour  was  not  intended  to  be 
their  winter  one.  ■'  '*  j  -■-^■'-  """^  ?= '«  ;^-i'ii.tJOiii  /fc  ,-,;.  •^ivis 
On  the  31st,  the  hands  were  employed  in  mooring  the  ship  ; 
towards  evening,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crew,  the  wind 
came  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  south-west,  and,  before  the 
night  closed,  it  blew  a  gale  direct  from  the  south.  This  was 
the  very  wind  for  which  they  had  so  earnestly  prayed,  as  be- 
ing the  most  favourable  for  driving  the  ice  out  of  the  bay, 
and  removing  the  blockade  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  get  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  strong  from  the  south  andsouth-M^est; 
and  as  their  return  to  England  depended  solely  upon  the 
continuance  of  this  wind,  it  was  with  the  most  fluctuating 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  that  the  crew  watched  even  tlie 
slightest  change,  dreading  the  least  variatiim  of  the  vane,  as 
if  their  existence  depended  upon  it.  The  dreadful  consequen- 
ces that  would  in  all  probability  result,  in  the  event  of  ll)cir 
being  compelled  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  tlieir  present 
situation,  were  we!!  known  to  all  the  men  ;  they  were  well  a- 
ware  that  no  other  fate  could  possibly  av/ait  them,  than  their 
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being  obliged  to  travel  to  Fury  Beach  the  following  spring, 
with  the  most  distressing  uncertainty  upon  their  minds,  whe- 
ther they  should  find  the  stores  as  they  had  left  them  ;  for  the 
provision  they  had  remaining  on  board  the  Victory  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  last  till  the  following  May,  if  the  men  cotitinu- 
ed  on  full  allowance  during  the  whole  time.  But  their  bright 
hopes  were  soon  dispelled  ;  and  the  golden,  though  delusive 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  so  short  a  period,  was 
totally  lost,  for  before  five  o'clock  the  ice  came  running  into 
the  bay  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  starboard  bower  anchor  was  let 
go,  and  all  hands  were  turned  out  to  secure  the  ship^  whicli 
was  accomplished,  though  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
major  part  of  the  crew.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  bay  was 
full  of  ice.  The  ice  appeared  in  the  offing  accordingly  as  the 
tide  ebbed  or  flowed,  north  or  south.  By  four  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  the  bay  was  clear  of  ice,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  north  to  north-west.  .,. .  u^.^,     >*i.   ; ., 

•  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  th«  3rd,  all  hands  were 
turned  out,  to  heave  the  ship  over  to  the  north,  as  where 
she  then  lay  her  keel  at  times  touched  the  ground.  At  six 
o'clock.  Commander  Ross  with  a  boat's  crew,  went  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  passage  ;  and,  on  his  return,  in  a- 
bout  two  hours,  reported  that  it  was  clear  of  ice,  but  the  wind 
was  dead  foul  against  them.  Towards  evening,  it  blew  a  tre- 
mendous gale  from  the  north,  on  which  the  yards  were  point- 
ed to  the  wind.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  ensued,  which  came 
driving  with  the  wind  with  such  violence,  thatil  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  stand  up  against  it  The  ice  also,  impel- 
led by  the  wind,  ran  rapidlj  to  the  southward,  accompanied 
with  a  roar,  which,  at  midnight,  was  calculated  to  instil  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  of  awe  into  the  stoutest  heart. 

On  the  6th,  very  heavy  ice  was  setting  fast  into  the  bay ; 
on  which  every  man  was  ordered  out  to  secure  the  ship.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  got  into  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
where  she  received  the  heaviest  nip  that  had  befallen  her  du. 
ring  the  whole  of  her  voyage.  So  great  was  the  pressure  that 
she  careened  nearly  keel  out,  and  did  not  get  righted  for  sc- 
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veral  hours,  during  which  it  ..'as  apprehended   c.wvy  moment 
that  she  would  fall  on  her  beam  ends.    After  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  die  ice  being  partially  cleared  away,  she  righted ; 
and  then,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  was  got  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  moored  to  the  rocks,  and  to  a  berg.     The  ruddet 
was  now  unshipped,  and  every  precaul.on  taken,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster,  on  which,  })erhap8,  the  ver^ 
fate  of  the  vessel  depended.  'W-jpM  b(iiit:i(ixi'.rj  *rAi  vrini -•(oanv> 
.    In  the  evening  of  a  few   days   after,  a  party  of  Esqui- 
fttiaux,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Tuluach,  came  to  the  ship, 
and  complained  much  of  the  want  of  provisions,  which  ap- 
peared rather  strange  to  the  officers,  who  well  knew  that  their 
stow-holes  were  full  of  fish,  and   perhaps  better  filled    than 
ever  they  were  before,  on  account  of  their  having  received  a 
great  quantity  from  the  different  fishing  parties  belonging  to 
the  Victory,  which  the  men  could  not  brin  ■  uvvay  with  them. 
From   the  statement  of  these  people,  it  appears,   that  each 
season  has  its  appointed  kind  of  food,  as  in  the  same  manner 
distinguishes  more  fertile  and  fruitful  countries.     They  ge- 
nerally resort  to  their  stow-holes  in  the  summer,  when  their 
principal  food  is  fish,  as  the  seals  have  then  migrated  to  other 
parts  ;  but  again  return  about  the  month  of  September,  very 
few,  however,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  time ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  having  been  shot  b}'  the  officers  and  crew, 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  on  their  previous 
visit,  they  now  presented  themselves  before  the  great  Ange- 
kok  to  pray  his  interference  with  the  seals,  and  force  them  to 
appear  in  greater  numbersi     They  had  applied  to  their  own 
Angekok,  who  had  accordingly  paid  a  visit  to  the  spirit,  who, 
in  the  lower  regions,  holds  dominion  over  the  seals,  and  a  ter- 
rible conflict,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Angekok, 
had   taken  place  between  them ;  which  terminated   by  the 
great  spirit  being  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  superior  prowess, 
fand  promising  that  the  seals  should  Ik?  set  at  liberty.     But 
for  some  reason,  which  they  could  not  exactly  divine,  (although 
they  had  their  suspicions  on  the  subject,)  the  great  spirit  had 
failed  in  keeping  his  promise;  in  consequence,  the  seals  were 
P.  V.  40.  6E 
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Still  kept  from  visiting  the  upper  world ;  and  tliey  felt  con- 
vinced, that  unless  the  spirit  below  could  by  some  powerful 
means  be  brought  to  his  proper  senses,  and  compelled  to 
forego  his  unjust  hold  upon  the  seals,  the  ultimate  result 
would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribe  would  be  reduced  to 
absolute  starvation.  Under  this  pressing  exigency,  and  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  having  so  great  a  calamity  avert- 
ed^ they  solicited  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  mighty  Ange- 
kok,  (Captain  Ross,)  on  board  "  the  great  house,"  as  the 
Victory  was  termed,  for  his  superior  dignity  and  importance  had 
succeeded  in  making  such  deep  impressions  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  that  they  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
power  extended  so  far,  as  to  give  the  refractory  spirit  below  a 
hearty  drubbing,  and  force  him  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
not  only  over  the  seals,  but  also  over  all  the  other  animals  which 
had  thrown  themselves  under  his  protection. 

Captain  Ross  had  such  strong  proofs  of  the  natives  being 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  seals  were  under  his  domi- 
nion, that  he  deemed  it  politic  and  advisable,  for  very  cogent 
reasons,  to  let  them  remain  in  their  error ;  and  he  therefore 
undertook,  that  if  they  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  ship  after  a 
senik,  or  sleep,  to  take  care  that  a  seal  should  be  in  readiness 
for  them.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Captain  Ross,  two 
seals  had  been  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  preceding  day, 
which  they  had  not  skinned  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  did 
not  depend  upon  the  contingency  of  being  able  to  kill  one  ; 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  a  particular  motive,  he 
could  have  given  them  the  seal  at  that  moment,  but  the  delay 
was  designedly  sought  for,  in  order  to  confirm  the  natives  in 
their  belief  of  his  supernatural  powers,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  seal  at  any  time  depended  merely  upon  his 
will.  Captain  Ross  also  found  it  to  be  greatly  to  his 
interest,  to  encourage  the  natives  m  entertaining  a  belief 
of  his  supernatural  powers,  as  it  was  the  means  of  inti- 
midating them,  and  preventing  them  from  committing  ma- 
ny^  thefts,  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place;  for, 
the  conviction  was  strong  upon  their  minds,  that  he  was  in 
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possession  of  a  power  which  would  enable  him  to  discover  the 
thief,  and  force  him  to  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property, 
with  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  commisssion  of  so  heinous  an  offence. 

It  became  at  last,  a  settled  point,  with  the  men,  that  they  had 
reached  the  extent  of  their  voyage  to  the  westward  ;  and,  on 
the  same  evening,  one  of  the  men  went  to  the  top  of  the  near- 
est hill,  and  returned  with  the  report  that  the  ice  appeared 
to  be  setting  into  the  bay ;  but,  that  to  the  westward,  the  sea 
ivas  clear  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  crew  felt  the  peril  of  th^ir  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  before  them  being  good  and  cheerful,  while 
the  vessel  was  as  firmly  bound,  as  if  she  had  been  wedged  in 
with  iron.  It  was  suggested  by  Commander  Ross  whether 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  cut  a  groove  or  canal  through 
the  ice  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  ship; 
but  the  extraordinary  and  sudden  variation  of  the  wind  was  a 
great  impediment  to  any  scheme,  which  had  for  its  design  the 
liberation  of  the  ship  ;  for,  if  it  blew  from  a  favourable  quar- 
ter in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  it  would  change  to  one  di- 
rectly opposite,  but  chiefly  hanging  to  the  northward,  which, 
although  favourable  for  clearing  the  bay  of  ice,  was  directly 
against  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  ,  .    .. ,    , 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Commander  Ross,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  M'  Diarmid,  set  out  upon  an  excursion ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Victory,  unless  some  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  should  occur,  would  be  doomed  to 
pass  another  winter  amidst  scenes  of  desolation^  darkness,  and 
danger ;  it  was  also  very  evident,  that  all  chance  of  success,  in 
the  great  object  of  their  expedition  was  thrown  away,  not  to  be 
again  recovered  ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  they  could  find  a  passage  to  the  westward, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it,  and  thereby  run  the 
risk  of  being  blocked  up  again  for  another  winter,  with  a  dearth 
of  fuel,  and  dependent  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  casual  sue- 
cess  of  the  sportsmen  for  their  maintenance.  To  attempt  ano- 
ther winter,  exposed  above  all  things  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  would 
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be  tatilainouiit  to  iliu  death  of  the  whole  of  the  crew,  and 
under  circumstances  at  which  the  human  imagination  must 
bhudder,  and  for  which  scarcely  a  parallel  could  be  found  in 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  his  crew  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergcn.     n  :  ^Am 

This  melancholy  prospect  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give 
a  wholly  diiforcnt  direction  to  the  pursuits  in  which  the  offi. 
ccrs,  and  particularly  Commander  Ross,    had   been   hitherto 
engaged.     As  they  were  fully  aware,  that  if  they  abandoned 
the  ship,  they  should  have  to  leave  nil  the  fruits  of  their  sci- 
entifie  labours  behind  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
til  em,  whether,  as  far  as  regarded  the  specimens,  it  was  worth 
the  trouble  to  extend  their  researches ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ments held  good  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  for  it  was 
not  known  whether  they  would  be  able  to  take  any  of  those 
documents  with  them,  which  contained  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  the  different  subjects  of  natU" 
ral  history,  or  of  the  geographical  or  astronomical  phenomena. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
north-west,  but  the  ice  remained    stationary.      About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  ice  made  a 
move,  as  if  it  were  drifting  out  of  the  bay.     Commander  Rosa 
and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  being  out  on  a  shooting  excursion,  a  man 
was  sent  to  seek  them,  to  apprize  them  of  the  move  of  the 
ice,  and  to  hasten  their  return  to  the  ship ;  but,  previous  to  their 
return,  the  ice  had  again  become   stationary^  and,  if  po^^ible, 
more  densely  packed  than  it  was  before.    "    ''J'  'f  'H  ;-  ^''-^  ■ 

On  the  13th,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south-west,  and 
hopes  were  then  entertained,  that  if  the  wind  continued  in  that 
direction,  the  ice  would  be  driven  out  oi'  the  bay,  and  the  Vic- 
tory  set  at  liberty.  Some  idea  however,  may  be  formed,  of  the 
sudden  changes  which  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  wind  in 
those  high  latitudes,  from  the  different  quarters  from  which  it 
blew  on  this  day.  Fn  the  morning  it  blew  from  the  north;  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  the  south-west ;  at  four 
from  the  east ;  and  at  five,  from  the  north-north-west,  blowing 
a  very  heavy  gale.   ^«''    >■'-»'       *      -.t  ••  ..  i,..  j.-. 
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'riie  galos  from  the  nortli-norih-wcst  continued  tiH  the 
1  Ul),  but  the  crew  were  sent  out  on  the  ice  to  clear  away  the 
lines  and  hawBcrs  that  were  frozen  in  tlie  young  ice,  and  then 
laying  them  on  the  ice,  so  as  to  be  all  clear,  in  case  the  ship 
sjiuuld  make  a  move.  They  got  the  tools  in  readiness,  as  it 
was  apprehended  that  if  the  ice  were  not  removed  from  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  she  would,  on  her  first  motion,  receive  a  nip 
similar  to  that  which  she  experienced  on  first  entering  the  bay, 
which  placed  her  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 

On  the  15th,  three  men  were  sent  to  the  hills  to  take  ob- 
servations of  the  state  of  the  ice,  but  reported  on  their  return 
that  it  was  closely  packed  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
On  their  way  to  the  hills  they  set  the  ermine  trap,  but  it  was 
more  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  than  from  any  expectation 
that  any  great  pro6t  or  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
skin  of  so  small  an  animal.  The  fur,  however,  being  of  a  ve- 
ry close  nature  was  worn  by  the  officers  round  their  necks ; 
and  a  superstitious  notion,  was  also  attached  to  it,  that  he  who 
wears  .in  ermine's  skin,  was  never  known  to  die  of  cold. 

Strong  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  would  be 
obligeH  to  kill  the  dogs  for  food,  as  no  Esquimaux  had  come 
to  the  ship  with  seal  and  walrus  flesh,  nor  had  any  seals  been 
seen  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  l6th, 
Abernethy,  (or  the  game-keeper  as  he  was  called)  being  out 
on  an  excursion,  observed  several  seals  playing  about  a  patch 
of  water  but  could  not  get  within  shot  of  them,  on  account  of 
tlie  fickle  state  of  the  ice.  On  his  returning  to  the  ship,  and 
reporting  such  jo)iful  information,  the  dingey  was  hauled  out 
tu  the  place  where  the  seals  had  been  seen,  and  in  a  very 
bhurt  time,  Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them. 
Abernethy  also  brought  to  the  ship  two  hares  and  three 

grouse.  -'ipA'     v'"^:^»  y  •;. 

By  tlie  IQih  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  the  ship  was  consider- 
ed to  be  totally  frozen  in.  The  young  ice  was  five  inches  and 
.'»  half  thick,  and  kept  increasing  in  thickness.  The  only  re- 
maining chance  of  escaping  from  the  bay,  was,  by  cutting  a 
groove  across  it,  in  case  t'.ic  ice  should   take  a  turn.     Some 
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liope  indeed  was  entertained  that  tl)is,  would  be  tlic  case,  as, 
from  a  survey  taken  from  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
ice  was  seen  outside  running  rapidly  to  the  southward,  whilst 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
no  ice  whatever  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  20th,  the  wind  hauling  to  the  south,  set  the  ice  to 
the  north  ;  and  as  the  north-east  point  lay  a  long  way  out  it 
brought  up  a  large  floe,  which  completely  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour. Had  this  unfortunate  circumstance  not  occurred,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  ship  would  have  been  got  out 
into  clear  water,  for  the  ice  had  so  completely  gone  off  the 
shore,  that  no  trace  of  any  could  be  distinguished  by  tiie  na- 
ked eye  in  that  direction.  To  the  seamen,  who  are  at  all  times 
prone  to  superstition,  it  appeared  that  this  floe  was  placed  there 
by  some  hostile  genius,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Victory  from  gaining  her  liberty.  It  is  howovcrj  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  to  this  floe  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
the  circumstance  of  the  Victory  being  obliged  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  her  present  harbour ;  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  this 
was  the  last  chance  which  ever  presented  itself  of  the  vessel 
making  her  escape,  for,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  win- 
ter set  in  with  such  a  severe  intensity,  that  all  hope  was  aban- 
doned of  ever  getting  the  Victory  out  again,  and  they  looked 
upon  her  as  another  sacrifice  in  the  search  of  an  object,  which, 
as  a  geographical  problem,  it  is  very  desirous  should  be  solved  ; 
but  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  therefrom  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  pursuit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  south-west  to  the  south-south-west,  driving  the  ice  into  llie 
bay,  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  in  which  it  could  accu- 
mulate. On  the  20th  it  rushed  in  with  such  force,  that  it 
drove  the  ship  eleven  feet  nearer  to  the  shore.  It  was  then 
deemed  necessary  to  moor  her  afresh,  which  was  done  by 
taking  her  chain  cables  on  shore,  and  giving  them  a  turn 
round  a  very  large  rock,  and  then  backed  to  an  anchor. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  the  ship  securely  moored,  a  man 
was  sent  to  the  hills  to  take  a  survey  of  the  ice  j  who  reported, 
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on  ills  return,  that  it  was  making  off  the  shore,  ami  that  clear 
water  cuuld  be  discerned  as  far  as  the  eye  could  teach  ;  hut 
to  their  great  mortification,  the  bay  was  comphjtcl/  clioaked 
up,  and  also  to  seaward  or  south*east  of  the  1  arbour,  rer- 
haps  no  situation  could  be  more  galling  to  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel, than  that  in  which  the  seamen  of  the  Victory  were  placed  ; 
their  distance  from  the  open  sea  being  scarcely  two  miles  ;  be- 
yond which  no  ice  whatever  could  bo  seen  in  the  route  which 
it  was  their  intention  to  take  ;  and  which  presented,  as  the 
seamen  termed  it,  a  glorious  run  before  them  ;  while  they 
were  bound  as  fast  as  if  wedged  in  with  amass  of  molten  iron, 
without  any  seeming  possibility  of  being  relieved  from  their 
perilous  situation  ;  and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  miseries  of  such  tantalizing  feelings,  the  eifccts  of  which 
can  bo  imagined  by  none  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in 
similar  distressing  situations. 

The  22nd  brought  with  it  a  most  cheerful  prospect,  and 
raised  the  joyful  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew  to  the  highest  pitch ;  for,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  delight,  the  bay  appeared  all 
clear  of  ice,  as  if  the  work  had  been  achieved  by  the  agency 
of  some  powerful  magician.  The  ice  was  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  all  hands  >vere  turned 
out  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  young  ice ;  strongly  impressed 
with  the  hope  that  the  period  of  their  emancipation  had  ar- 
rived. At  ten  o'clock,  however  they  all  returned  on  board, 
on  account  of  the  ice  beginning  to  close  in;  but  at  twelve  it 
again  made  a  move  outwards,  and  the  men  were  enabled  to 
resume  their  labours.  By  three  o'clock  the  canal  was  finished, 
and  all  were  then  anxiously  waiting,  in  great  expectation,  for 
the  moment  when  the  Victory  was  to  be  loosed  from  her 
moorings,  and  to  proceed  on  h<;r  voyage.  Towards  night  the 
ice  began  to  set  in  from  north-east,  with  variable  winds  ;  but 
if  no  adverse  circumstances  took  place  in  the  night,  they  enter- 
tained the  most  flattering  hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  tow  the  ship  through  the  canal,  and  gain  the  offing, 
where  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ice. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  two  men  w«iic  sent  o\ rr 
the  hills  to  survey  the  slate  of  the  ice ;  and  they  roportrd 
that  it  was  close  packed  in  shore,  yet  that  it  was  quite  lucre 
in  the  ofling.  All  hands  were  immediately  put  to  clearin|r 
away  the  heavy  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  the 
whale  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine  its  state  in  the  offing. 
They  found  it  to  be  setting  south-west,  which  proved,  indeed 
a  severe  check  to  the  fulfilment  oX  their  hopes,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  final  blow  was  given  to 
the  expected  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  her  doom  was  in- 
evitably sealed ;  for  the  ice  set  into  the  bay  at  a  most  rapid 
rate,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it  with  an  irresistible  force, 
and  before  mid-day  the  whole  of  the  bay  was  more  densely 
choaked  than  it  had  ever  appeared  at  any  previous  period. 
All  hands  were  then  employed  in  securing  iho  ship,  as  also 
the  boats  that  were  on  the  young  ice,  and  alter  a  considerable 
degree  of  labour,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  and  there  making  her  fast,    'it^'iijiioi  ■.-■■_ 

On  the  a4th  the  ice  again  began  to  move  with  an  appear- 
ance of  its  leaving  the  bay  ;  but,  if  the  navigation  had  been 
clear,  the  wind  was  directly  adverse  to  their  leaving  the  har> 
hour,  as  it  blew  hard  from  the  north,  which,  although  favour- 
able for  clearing  it  of  ice,  was  contrary  to  enabling  the  ship, 
if  out,  to  «lei '  ♦he  north-east  point  of  the  bay.     *      -"'^ « 

The  olea?  water  outside,  was  open  until  nearly  the  end  of 
October;  but  in  the  bay  the  ice  was  a  foot  in  thickness ;  and 
they  now  totally  abandoned  every  hope,  of  ever  again  reach- 
ing England  in  the  Victory.  They  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  properly  secure  the  ship,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  render  her 
^s  comfortable  a  residence  as  possible  for  the  much  dreaded 
approaching  winter  ;  as  they  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
expectation  of  ever  being  able  again  to  get  her  to  sea ;  she 
was.  therefore,  totally  unrigged,  and  every  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  taken,  was  carried  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions,  which  they  found  reduced  to  a  very  small 
quantity ;  there  not  remaining  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of 
the  crew  beyond  the  ensuing  May  or  June- 
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I*;  Al  lliis  place  il  was  that  the  discovery  of  the  poHiton  of  tlio 
magnclic  pole  was  made.  Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  ('oni- 
ntittee  of  the  liou»e  of  Cloiiiiiions,  that  by  observations  they 
determined  that  the  ship  was  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
tl»e  magnetic  {kjIc  ;  am),  in  May  1831  a  scries  of  observations 
^xed  thc}X)intof  longitude  about  90"^  47' :  he  says,  whidiuviT 
way  we  passed  it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it  horizontally  ; 
And,  when  we  were  to  the  north  or  south  of  it  we  turned  a 
variation  of  180  degrees ;  when  we  were  east  or  west,  our 
variation  was  90  degrees. 

He  was  then  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  "Did 
that  increase  by  degrees,  or  all  at  once  ?" 

"  By  degrees,  as  we  proceeded  round  it ;  our  instruments 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose,  delicately  hung  on  hairs. 
I  had  one  instrument  constructed  by  DoUond,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  observing  the  diurnal  varialion."  -•    '("-*♦  p»|r»f^  -•• 

**  Although  Captain  Parry  never  arrived  at  tno  point  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  is  it  iK>t  the  ease,  that  he  had  ascertained 
iJts  situation,  by  experiments,  that  ho  hail  made?"  .;  r.rh  nn 
,  "  Certainly  not.  Captain  Parry  is  as  much  on  the  one  side, 
as  Captain  Franklin  was  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  the  mean  between  the  two,  comes  withii»  a  short 
distance  of  the  actual  spot."  t.^  rjcv,  ,r.n  to  h  ^n'nsvjln  -lol  ohhi 

**  Docs  Capttun  Parry  state,  in  any  part  of  his  despatches 
to  the  AdmiraJty,  or  his  book,  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic 
pole  ?"  :M4jiai  m  Jooi  xi  B£w  JO?  sns  ^ca  f>nj  nt  sva  jiscJokh; 
.,  **  No.'*r3ij/j  'I'jyr,  y,  ^oqoff  ^iTj-vy  L-yiiobiwh  \\liJoi  won  \('.ii\i 
He  lays  no  claim  to  it  HT  ^lojiiiy'  Diis  m  bmi^^n^l  p^.»< 
No,  he  only  stated  the  supposed  situation  of  it,  which 
turned  out  to  be  100  miles  erroneous.", J, ^-j,  j.    ji,Ji.ii/ait'rj  -Mi, 

"  Within  what  area  do  you  conceive  you  have  reduced  the 
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aituation  of  it  ?"  ,^-  ^ 

"  One  mile." 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  how  near  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  expedition  under  your 
command,  you,  or  any  observer  attached  to  that  expedition. 
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approached  the  position,  taken  by  estimate,  and  not  by  obser- 
vation ?" 

"  The  position  was  taken  by  observation,  by  Commander 
Ross,  who  reported  to  me,  that  he  had  reached  the  exact 
spot :  this  accorded  witli  my  own  observations  at  the  ship,  and 
at  several  other  places,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  position 
he  laid  it  down." 

*'  Are  the  committee  to  understand,  that  at  several  differ- 
ent spots,  that  particular  position  of  the  magnetic  needle,  that 
dip  took  place,  which  authorizes  you  to  assert,  such  spot  or 
spots  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole;  in  other 
words,  did  the  needle  dip  perpendicularly  at  more  than  one  spot, 
and  if  at  more  than  one,  what  was  the  distance  between  any 
one  and  any  other  ? 

"  The  needle  dips  more  at  the  exact  spot." 

"  What  was  the  area  ?"  '  *     • 

*^  1  think,  within  a  mile :  but  all  thesethings  are  going  through 
a  committee  ;  there  is  a  committee  of  scientific  calculation  ;- 
there  is  a  spherical  calculation" of  scientific  people  on  shore, 
which  will  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  tiie  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth."     ''■'     ^^'     -       "   ^      -  (=  t    -c^  t  . ,- 

Captain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  is  as- 
ked, •  •■   '  ■      '*'■•''    ■     '  i' ■-•■«-'"'        -'   ' 

**  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Ross  dis- 
covered, or  that  he  approached  the  temporary  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  during  the  last  voyage  ?"  >  '   '-  • "   ^j" 

"  Fn  m  what  he  says,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  near  it ; 
and  h\,  observations  very  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  Captain  Parry,  in  their  previous  voyages ;  they 
all  point  to  about  the  same  place,  but  he  was  much  nearer  to 
it  than  his  predecessors." 

"  You  consider  that  he  approached  much  nearer  to  it,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  ?" 

•*  Yes,  close  to  it,  I  should  think." 

**  Do  you  mean,  that  he  in  person  approached  nearer  to  it, 
or,  that  he  fixed  the  point  with  greater  accuracy,  than  his 
predecessors  had  done  ?" 
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I  mean  to  say,  that  either  he,  or  his  nophcw,  or  both 
from   the  description  they  gave  of  their  observations,  appear 
to  have  been  close  to  it." 

■  "  Did   he  fix   the   situation  of  the  magnetic   pole   with 
greater  accuracy,  than  had  been  previously  done  by  others  ?" 

**  I  think  whoever  approached  nearest  to  it,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  the  best  claim  to  that  honor;  but  there  can 
be  no  specific  or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half  a  de- 
gree :  like  the  point  of  a  needle,  its  exact  position  must  be 
involved  in  doubt,  even  with  the  most  accurate  observaiion, 
and  can  be  determined  only  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
needle,  at  several  difitrent  points  around  it." 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Cap- 
tain Koss,  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole,  are  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  science  ?"  '  ^- ..      t.   ■    ■■ 

"  Certainly,  as  confirming  the  position  of  the  north  magne- 
tic pole,  and  as  contributing  to  our  little  stock  of  magnetic 
knowledge,  which  Hanstein  and  others  are  still  assiduously 
pursuing."        ;,>;  v^r>.,.;^  .,.,  j ., 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  great  question  of  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole. 

Mr.  Children  is  asked,  "  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  what 
you  know  of  Captain  Rosens  discoveries  in  the  last  voyage, 
that  the  expedition  has  been  productive  of  important  advati- 
tages  to  science  ?" 

"I  think  it  has,  by  Commander  Ross  having  clearly 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole ;  I  think 
that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  spot,  which  he 
has  determined  by  experiments,  to  be  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  and  that  inferred  from  philosophical  con- 
siderations, by  Professor  Barlow.  Professor  Barlow  publish- 
ed a  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on  magnetic  lines  of  equal  variation  ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  tliat  paper  he  says,  that,  to  which  I  will  beg  the  attention 
of  the  committee :  it  will  perhaps  put  in  a  stronger  light  the 
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importance  of  that  discovery,  than  any  thing  I  cf>n  say.  It 
is  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Barlow's  paper,  on  the  present  situation 
of  the  magnetic  lines  and  reads  thus.  *  Since  this  paper 
was  read,  and  the  globe  and  chart  .eferred  to  in  this  article  were 
drawn,  Captain  Ross  has  returned  from  his  long  and  adven- 
turous voyage.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  polar  chart, 
that  although  I  was  enabled  to  lay  down  the  curves  of  equal 
variation,  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  their  point  of  concur- 
rence, yet  they  all  terminated  before  arriving  at  it,  for  want 
of  sufHcient  data.  These  are  now  supplied,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  also  to  Captain  Ross 
and  to  Commander  James  Ross,  to  find,  that  the  very  spot,  in 
which  they  have  found  the  needle  perpendicular,  that  is,  the 
pole  itself,  is  precisely  that  point  on  my  globe  and*  chart,  in 
which,  by  supposing  all  the  lines  to  meet,  the  several  curves 
would  best  preserve  their  unity  of  character,  both  separately 
and  conjointly  as  a  system.*  The  importance  as  it  strikes 
me  of  their  coincidence,  is  this,  it  is  clearly  of  very  great  ira- 

,.    portance  to  navigation,  to   know  what  the  variation  of  the 

^  needle  is  in  every  part,  and  the  lines  of  equal  variation  which 
Professor  Barlow  has  laid  down,  will  be  in  that  respect  ex- 
tremely important,   if  they  be  true ;  their  coincidence  with 

^^    the  actual  observations  of  Commander  James  Ross,  must 

necessarily  give  a  great  confidence  in  them."      'tv*,,  ,;.. 

yAr^  ^y  *^®  beginning  of  November  the  ice  in  the  bay  was  above 

a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the  men  were  employed  some  time  in 

keeping  the  groove  open,  for  they  expected  the  ice  would  part 

k  as  it  was  all  in  motion  on  the  outside  of  the  bay;  and  far 
away  to  the  north  a  considerable  extent  of  clear  water  was  to 
be  seen.     The  harbour  itself  was  nearly  surrounded  with  very 

I  .  high  land,  except  at  the  mouth  and  the  head,  where  there 
was  a  very  long  lake,  called  Lake  Landon,  and  at  the  further 

_i  end  a  high  hill,  to  the  south-west,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the 
salt  water.  The  whole  distance  from  the  ship  in  a  straight 
line  being  only  about  three  miles,  whereas  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  of  the  same  land  to  the  Salt  Water  Bay  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Landon,  would  not  be  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen ; 
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in  fact,  llie  whole  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  from  Felix  Har- 
bour to  Awatoolooak  Bay,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  deep 
bays,  and  a  long  continuance  of  low  land,  and  at  the  fur- 
thermost extremity  is  studded  with  islands.  It  was  at  the 
headof  A  watootooak  Bay  that  they  conjectured  a  passage  might 
be  found,  and  it  was  with  thia  expectation  that  Commfinder 
Ross  visited  it  in  li330 — 31,  but  the  fact  was  then  ascertained 
that  no  passage  existed  in  that  part  of  the  inlet. 
•  They  now  commenced  watering  the  ship,  and  after  she  was 
stripped  and  all  the  materials  got  on  shore,  the  anchors  were 
fixed  on  shore,  and  the  cables  put  to  them,  by  which  means 
the  chain  led  to  the  ship  over  the  ice,  a  precaution  that  was 
greatly  necessary,  in  case  she  should  be  got  out  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  winter.  Part  of  the  housing  was  got  over  the  ship, 
and  was  soon  blown  away  again  ;  but  it  was  speedily  repaired, 
and  by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  entirely  completed  ; 
the  decks  were  covered  with  snow,  the  ship  banked  round, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  December  she  was  complete  in  her 
winter  trim. 

As  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  was  determined  upon,  the 
further  preservation  of  the  live  animals  on  board  became  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  ;  the  number  of  dogs  were  in-^ 
deed  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as,  on  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Commander  Ross  to  ihe  head  of  the  bay,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  as  food  for  the  remainder ; 
but  the  survivors,  as  also  all  on  board  the  vessel,  soon  after 
met  their  death,  which,  it  was  discovered,  was  occasioned  by 
their  licking  the  pipes  belonging  to  the  engine,  the  poisonous 
corrosions  of  which  caused  almost  instantaneous  death  ;  and 
thus,  as  far  as  the  Victory  was  concerned,  the  canine  species 
was  extinct. 

The  ship  now  wore  a  dreary  and  dismal  appearance,  and 
which  perfectly  coincided  with  the  spirits  of  its  inmates,  who 
were  now  lost  to  every  hope  of  ever  atta'ning  the  great  ob- 
lect  they  had  in  view,  for  which  they  had  endured  every 
hardship,  and  undergone  a  series  of  privations,  which,  per- 
haps, only  the  heart  of  a  British  sailm*  could  bear ;  and  faint 
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indeed  were  now  their  hopes  of  ever  reaching  their  native 
country ;  nor  could  they  entertain  ihe  slightest  expectation 
from  any  fortuitous  event,  as  they  well  knew  that  the  whahng 
ships  seldom  or  never  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  They  had 
now  before  them  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  long  and  harassing 
journey,  before  they  could  expect  to  reach  those  quarters  fre- 
quented by  the  whalers;  but,  if  they  should  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  provisions  safe  at  Fury  Beach,  a  death  by  actual 
starvation,  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  the 
crew  of  the  Victory. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  the  carpenter  was 
employed  in  making  six  sledges,  four  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  two  boats,  the  other  two  rather 
smaller,  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions.  About  this  time, 
James  Dixon,  a  landsman,  died ;  but  so  great  was  the  dif)]> 
culty  which  the  crew  experienced  in  penetrating  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  week  before  they  could  dig  a  grave  sufficient  to 
contain  his  body,  and  whom  it  was  ordained,  was  to  sleep  his 
eternal  sleep  in  nature's  dreariest  solitude. 

The  boats  and  sledges  were  completed  about  the  beginning 
of  April;  and  preparations  were  then  made  to  take  their  de- 
parture. They  then  cut  the  launch  out  of  the  ice,  and  hove  it 
on  shore,  and  on  the  7th,  they  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
travelling  things  in  readiness.  On  the  19th  they  started  with 
the  two  boats  on  the  sledges,  and  after  they  had  taken  them 
about  a  mile,  they  returned  on  board  to  dine ;"  at  two  o  clock 
they  again  started,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  over  the 
lakes  on  the  salt  water,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
ship,  and  in  the  evening  the  men  returned  on  board  to  sleep, 
intending  to  renew  their  journey  on  the  following  morning ; 
but  the  weather  proved  so  very  unfavourable,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  defer  it. 

They  found  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  boats  through  the 
country  to  be  far  greater  and  more  harassing  than  they  had 
expected,  having  frequently  to  drag  them  over  very  heavy  ice, 
lakes,  hills,  and  vallies ;  a  task  which  they  had  great  difficul- 
ty ill,  accomplishing ;  being  frequently  occupied  a  whole  day 
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in  getting  one  boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  united  strength 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  afterwards  sleeping  in  their  snow 
houses  with  the  thermometer  at  times  30  degrees  below  zero. 
The  manner  in  which  their  snow  houses  were  built  was  as 
follows :  the  walls  were  made  of  square  pieces  of  snow,  cut 
with  a  cutlass  and  spade,  so  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  as 
large  as  three  feet  by  two  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  ac- 
cording as  they  could  be  cut ;  there  were  four  sides  to  the 
house,  (but  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  two  houses,  they 
built  them  close  together,  so  that  the  middle  wall  was  a  par- 
tition between  them)  the  walls  were  built  about  five  or  six 
feet  high ;  on  which  were  laid  two  boat  oars,  and  a  sail  was 
spread  over  the  top.  Lumps  of  snow  were  put  on  the  sail  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  away.  Their  bedding  during  the 
first  part  of  their  journey,  was  made  of  deer  skins,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  like  a  bag,  coming  a  little  above  the  hip,  the 
other  part  covering  the  head.  ,    '        ,   .        ^  ,  \_j 

On  Friday,  the  27th,  the  men  left  their  huts  about  eight, 
and  having  taken  the  boat  and  sledge  for  a  short  distance^  ad- 
vanced with  them  singly  for  about  two  miles ;  but  they  found 
their  labour  to  increase  considerably,  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous drifts  of  snow  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
gale  of  the  preceding  day,  and  which  they  were  not  able  to 
cut  through ;  in  consequence,  they  were  frequently  compelled 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  travelling  up  to  their  knees  in  snow, 
whilst  some  were  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  to  enable  the 
sledge  to  pass  through  :  but  in  spite  of  such  obstacles,  they 
succeeded  in  travelling  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles.       ,  , 

On  the  28th,  the  whole  party  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  for 
the  boat  that  was  astern,  and  got  up  to  her  by  ten ;  and  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting' 
her  up  to  the  other  boats,  but  violent  gales  from  the  north  set 
in,  accompanied  with  heavy  drifts  of  snow,  which  made  them 
fearful  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  pass  another  miserable 
day  in  their  snow  houses,  which  they  had  such  reasons  to  dread. 
On  the  following  day  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  with  such 
violence,  the  men  determined  upon  returning  to  the  ship  ;  one 
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of  the  boats  was  left  on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  tik?  ice  ; 

and  in  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  at  half 

past  four  in  the  afternoon,  reached  the  huts  which  they  had 

formerly  inhabited.     Having  only  one  sledge  with  them,  they 

were  enabled  to  travel  at  rather  a  quick  pace  ;  and  at  eleven 

on  the  following  morning,  arrived  at  the  ship,  after  having 

walked  about  twelve  miles.     After  they  had  partaken  of  some 

refreshment,  the  whole  of  the  party  retired  to  rest,  and  sound 

was  their  sleep,  having  been  for  a  whole  week  total  strangers  to 

one  hour  of  comfortable  repose  ;  being  obliged  to  be  huddled 

together  in  a  corner  of  a  snow  hut,  with  the  new  fallen  snow 

for  their  bed.     During  the  absence  of  these  men  from  the  ship, 

those  on  board  were  employed  in  baking  biscuits,  and  making 

other  provisions,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  final  departure  of  the 

crew  from  the  vessel.   The  beginning  of  May  was  prmcipally 

occupied  in  getting  the  provisions  out  of  the  hold  upon  deck, 

and  making  bags  to  contain  the  bread  and  biscuits. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  of  the  crew  took  their  final  leave  of  the  Victory ; 
and  even  down  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  hardy  weather- 
beaten  mariners,  tears  were  seen  to  fall,  as  they  stood  upon  the 
beach,  waving  their  hats,  and  giving  three  cheers  of  *'  Good 
bye  Victory.'*  A  glass  of  Booth's  cordial  had  been  given  to 
each  man  previous  to  their  departure  from  the  vessel,  which 
united  with  the  cheering  thought  that  they  were  homeward 
bound,  gave  a  temporary  animation  to  their  spirits,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  losses  with  which  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel 
was  accompanied.  Each  man  was  allowed  a  blanket  (sewed  up 
in  the  shape  of  of  a  hop  sack,  the  weight  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  pounds)  two  shirts,  (both  in  wear  at  the  same 
time)  three  pair  of  hose  ;  two  pairs  of  drawers,  and  two  pair  of 
trowsers,  with  the  jacket  and  waistcoat  in  wear,  so  that  the 
whole  weight  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 

They  had  not  been  more  than  three  days  from  the  ship,  be- 
fore both  officers  and  men  were  compelled  to  go  on  the  scanty  al- 
lowance of  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  half  a 
pound  of  mea  'I'ho  crew  were  about  five  days  before  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  place  where  the  boats  had  been  left ; 
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no  litne  was  then  lost  in  prpceecling  with  them,  and  tliey  sue- 
ccctlcd  in  (Irapgin;^-  them  ei^ht  miles  farther;  but  tlic  travel- 
ling increased  in  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  Forming 
a  complete  harrier,  that  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  boats, 
and  proceed  with  the  sledges,  three  in  number  to  Fury  Beach, 
/i'he  place  where  they  left  the  boats  was  called  Good  Harbour, 
at  which  they  buried  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  return  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  or  September  ;  for  they  considered  tliat  it  was 
running  a  great  hazard  in  proceeding  to  Fury  Beach,  with 
the  great  uncertainty  existing,  that  any  provisions  or  any  thing 
else,  were  to  be  found  there,  as  it  was  three  years  since  the 
Victory  last  visited  it.  ?  r*.* 

They  travelled  for  four  days  with   very  little  progress,  the 
land  being  very  low  and  swampy.     It  was,  under  these  cir-  ^ 
cumstances,  considered  advisable  to  send  a  party  in  advance  ■' 
to  Fury  Beach,  for  the^  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  provisions  ;  and  after  having  made  a  full  exami- 
nation of  them,  they  were  to  return  to  the  main  body,  who   < 
were  still  to  keep  on  pursuing  their  course,  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition which  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  would  ad- 
mit of.  '    «*<*«'*-i«  **  TBRiii .'<=»«« 

Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  Abernethy  and  Park, 
set  off  in  a  light  trumbogan  (a  small  kind  of  sledge)  with  the 
hearty  wishes  of  the  whole  crew,  who  gave  three  cheers  for 
success  on  their  departure,  and  before  nightfall  they  were  out    ' 

of    sight.  ;  ■•      \-f!-:i^X.l^l  ri:,*iir.»j.«M(7«»J5.0»l    "^ 

After  Commander  Ross  liad  been  absent  eleven  days,  from  "' 
the  main  body,  they  began  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his 
return.     The  stock  of  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  - 
great  fears   entertained,  if  they  did  not  receive  tidings  of 
Commander  Ross,  of  their  being  compelled  to  retrace  their  - 
steps  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  boats,  if  it  were  only 
to    take  advantage  of  the  provisions  which  were  buried  un- 
der them.     Often  were  they  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  ducks 
and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  came  within  gun-shot  of  them  ; 
but  liad  they  killed  them,  no  use  could   be  made  of  them,  as 
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an  article  of  food,  from  t.'se  want  of  fuel  to  cook  them.  Bu' 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  journey  a  few  were  killed,  and  carried 
to  Fury  Beach,  where  they  formed  a  most  dainty  meal. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  whilst  the  main  body  were  travelling 
on  the  ice,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  they  espied 
Commander  Ross,  and  his  companions,  with  the  union  jack 
flying  on  a  boarding  pike,  which  imported  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  stores  were  quite  safe  on  Fury  Beach.  'J'he 
leelings  of  joy  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  crew  may  he 
imagined,  but  cannot  be  described,  when  Commander  Koss 
appeared  in  sight;  but  how  greatly  was  that  joy  increased 
when  he  arrived  and  imparted  to  them  the  additional  pleasing 
intelligence  that  the  stores  of  the  Fury  were  still  on  the  Beach. 
The  distance  to  Fury  Beach,  from  the  place  where  Comman- 
der Ross  fell  in  with  the  main  body,  was  only  four  days  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  also  stated,  that  on  the  following  day  tliey  would 
full  in  with  a  monument,  from  which  the  Beach  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Although  it  was  the  month  of  June,  Com- 
mander Ross  had  experienced  some  very  severe  weather,  the 
thermometer  standing  in  the  sin  at  noon  day,  sometimes  at 
40  degrees,  and  at  others  at  10  i^egrees,  above  zero,  and  in  the 
niiiht  lu  degrees  below.  '•  ' 

When  Commander  Ross  and  his  companions  started  for 
Fury  Beach,  they  were  on  the  same  allowance  as  the  main 
body ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Beach,  they  were  not  limit- 
ed as  to  provisions ;  and  on  the  two  parties  meeting,  they  had 
with  them  forty  pounds  of  bread,  and  the  same  weight  of  pre- 
served meats,  which  they  shared  amongst  their  messmates. , 

After  the  whole  of  the  party  had  experienced  the  greiitest 
fatigue  imaginable,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Possession  Place, 
of  which,  in  the  year  1829,  Captain  Ross,  Commander  Ross, 
Mr.  M'Diarmid,  and  Mr.  Thom,  had  taken  formal  possession. 
After  travelling  three  or  four  days,  the  party  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  ar- 
rived at  Fury  beach.  On  travelling  along  the  coast  to  Fury 
Beach,  which  is  called  North   Somerset,  a  party  went  to  the 
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higlicst  hill,  and  there  t'uund  some  c(K;kle  shells  in  h  state  ol 
petrifaction.  ' 

Great  joy  was  evinced  by  the  whole  of  the  party,  upon 
their  safe  arrival  at  Fury  Beach,  on  the  1st  of  July,  having 
been  thirty-one  days  travelling'  from  the  ship,  the  distance  in 
a  straight  line  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  but 
the  distance  by  the  route  which  they  were  compelled  to  take, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  men  were  now  itllowed  threa  meals  a  day,  indepen- 
dent of  cocoa  and  lime  juice.  The  crew  were  first  employ- 
ed in  getting  in  order  the  sails,  spars,  and  cordage,  which 
were  on  the  beach ;  the  boats  were  hauled  up,  for  the  car- 
penter to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  Mr.  Thorn  and  a  part 
of  the  crew,  were  employed  in  separating  the  preserved  meats 
from  the  soups  and  vegetable^  ;  while  Captain  Ross,  wi.h 
some  others  of  the  crew,  were  laying  some  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  spars,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  temporary  house  ; 
the  topsails  and  courses  being  used  as  a  covering.  They  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  to  build  a  iiouse  thirty  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  broad,  the  position  of  which  was,  as  near 
as  could  be,  north- north-east  and  scuih-bouth-west,  the  door 
fronting  the  eastward.  The  interior  was  divided,  Iravino-  a 
place  for  the  officers,  which  consisted  of  a  bed  place  for  each 
and  a  mess-berth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  house  was  fini.shed,  it 
was  regularly  taken  possession  of  by  the  respective  crews. 
As  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  men,  each  crew  had  to 
fit  out  ttieir  own  boat,  by  which  it  became  a  great  trial  of  emu- 
lation amongst  them,  as  to  which  boat  should  be  first  got 
ready  for  sea.  .      ,       .    ■         ■  .,      ; 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  the  ice  made  a  move  on  Fury 
Beach,  and  by  the  27th,  they  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of 
getting  down  the  inlet,  as  clear  water  appeared  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach  ;  but,  on  account  of  tlie  boats  not  being  in 
readiness,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  till  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust; when  they  took  their  departure  from  Fury  Beach,  with 
three  cheers  for  their  future  success,  each  boat  having  on 
board  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  six   Aveeks  ;  and  after 
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nine  liours  hard  lnl)our  they  succcetied  in  getting  five  miles, 
Avhen  they  unloaded  the  three  boats,  and  hauled  them  on  the 
ice,  some  distance  towards  the  shore.  The  place  where  they 
pitched  their  tents,  was  the  same  where  the  Fury  got  lier 
squeeze,  and  tlie  Hecia  was  on  shore.  ' 

On  tiie  following  day,  they  resumed  their  voyage,  and 
wherever  tliere  was  any  opening,  they  in  general  took  the 
benefit  of  it;  but  severe  indeed  was  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  boats  every  time  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  after 
launching  the  boats,  they  could  not  make  a  greater  progress 
than  forty  yards,  before  they  were  again  compelled  to  haul 
the  boats  over  very  irregular  ice. 

On  the  17th  they  reached  Cascade  Beach,  so  caHed  from  a 
strong  stream  of  water  that  runs  into  the  sea,  a  distance  only 
of  about  sixteen  miles  from  Fury  Beach  ;  at  which  place  they 
found  the  sea  uncommonly  lieavy,  with  a  strong  pressure. 
They  were  obliged  to  remain  there  for  some  days,  their  stock 
of  provisons  fast  decreasing,  and  the  men  on  three-fourths' 
allowance.  The  ice  remained  quite  stationary  till  the  23rd, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north- 
ward, and  the  westward,  and  drove  the  ice  off  to  the  south- 
ward, from  which,  to  all  appearances,  there  was  clear  water 
for  a  boat  to  proceed  to  Fury  Beach,  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  most  able  bodied 
men  should  be  picked  out,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good 
boat's  crew,  and  attempt  to  reach  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly 
seven  of  the  ablest  men  set  oflp  in  a  boat,  and  having  a  fair 
wind  in  their  favour,  they  arrived  at  the  Beach  in  less  than 
three  hours.  On  their  return,  however,  they  were  detained 
very  much  by  the  ice,  nor  could  they,  after  using  their  ut- 
most exertions,  reach  the  place  where  the  boats  were,  by  two 
miles ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  obliged  to  get  the 
boat  on  shore  under  shelter,  as  the  ice  pressed  in  with  such 
an  overpowering  force,  as  to  render  all  navigation  wholly  im- 
possible. A  messenger  was  from  thence  dispatched  to  Cap- 
tain Ross,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to 
eiiquirc  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  ;  upon  whicli  ho 
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ordered  all  hands  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  place  where 
the  boat  was,  and  bring  the  provisions  to  Cascade  Heaeh  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  tides  set  in  tiiat  any  prospect 
presented  itself  of  getting  the  boat,  that  had  been  to  Fury 
Beach,  up  to  Cascade  Beach,  and  then  tiiey  were  obliged  to 
track  it  inside  the  heavy  bergs  which  were  lying  aground. 

During  the  time  that  they  remained  at  Cascade  Bcacli, 
which  was  nearly  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  crew  Uejjt  a 
sharp  look  out  for  any  thing  that  might  add  to  their  scanty 
allowance  of  provisions,  on  which  it  was  found  they  were 
compelled  to  be  put ;  but  even  the  very  animals  seemed  to 
shun  a  spot,  where  naught  but  desolation  reigned  in  undis- 
turbed sovereignty  ;  on  the  spot  where  the  Victory  was  aban- 
doned, the  sportsman  seldom  penetrated  the  country  without 
being  amply  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by  an  abundance  of 
game  and  other  indigenous  birds,  but  a  whole  da^  might  be 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Cascade  Beach,  without  even  obtaining 
a  single  bird.  The  chief  motives  of  the  men  who  often  as- 
cended the  hills,  were  to  look  out  for  clear  water,  and  where 
they  frequently  amused  themselves  with  erecting  monuments 
of  stones,  which,  until  corroded  by  time,  will  very  probably 
stand  as  the  only  and  last  memorial  of  the  country,  having 
been  visited  by  human  beings,  who  first  broke  the  silence  of 
its  solitude,  and  stood  on  the  summits  of  its  hills,  as  if  they 
were  the  last  remnants  of  humanity. 

The  whole  of  the  game  shot  during  their  stay  at  Cascade 
Beach,  was  three  hares ;  there  was,  therefore,  one  to  each 
boat,  of  which  a  sea  pie  was  made,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  the  crew,  who  had  not  tasied  of  fresh  meat  for  some  time 
past,  rhey  also  succeeded  in  shooting  some  dovekies,  a 
bird  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
having  its  residence  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the  usual 
weight  of  which  is  about  twelve  ounces ;  they  are  far  more 
numerous  to  the  northward,  but  owing  to  the  long  detention 
of  the  party  at  Cascade  Beach,  they  had  nearly  all  flown  ;  so 
that  very  few  could  be  shot  by  the  party. 

After  some  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  down,  on  tlic 
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Other  side  of  Batty  Bay,  but,  ns  tliey  were  crossing  it,  a  stronjj 
breeze  sprung  up,  from  which  Captain  Ross's  boat  took  the 
sea  in  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  soon  half  Blled  witli  water  ; 
the  foresail  was  immediately  hauled  down,  and  a  place  made, 
botii  fore  and  aft,  for  the  purpose  of  baiUng  the  wafer  out 
which  was  up  to  their  knees. 

They  then  proceeded  to  what  was  called  Tamarind  Beach, 
so  named  on  account  of  a  cask  of  tamarinds  being  left  there ; 
but  early  in   the  morning   they  took   their  departure,   and 
arrived  the  same  night  at  Monument  Beach,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme north-east  point  of  tlie  inlet,  named  after  a  monument 
that  had  been  erected  by  some  of  the  crew;  but  which,  like 
the  principal  part  of  them,  there  is  every  probability,  will 
never  more  be  seen  by  human  beings.     Immediately  on  their 
arrival  there,  some  of  the  crew  went  to  the  highest  hill  with  a 
telescope  to  take  a  survey  of  the  ice,  but  which  appeared 
quite  stationary  in  the  direction  which  they  had  intended  to 
take ;  and  every  day  they  anxiously  looked,  though  in  vain, 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  discover  a  passage  across  the 
inlet.     Captain  Ross  was  of  opinion  that  the  ice  had  not  been 
broken  up  that  year  in  Lancaster  Sound,  although   many 
thought  otherwise  ;  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Com* 
mander  Ross  might  succeed  in  finding  his  way  over  the  ice,  it 
was   proposed  that  he  and  a  party  should  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions  out  of  each  boat,  and  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  passage,  to  which  he  expressed  his  willingness,  if  it  w;is 
the  general  opinion  that  any  possible  benefit  could  be  derived 
therefrom ;    but  a  decided  objection   was  raised  by  Captain 
Ross,  as   he  felt  fully  convinced,  from  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves,   that  no  beneficial  results  could  arise 
from  an  experiment  so  dangerous,  and  hazardous,  and  th.it 
therefore  they  must  give  up  the  effort  for  this  season. 

The  anxiety  and  suspense  that  now  pressed  upon  every 
mind,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described  ;  the  young  ice 
had  already  assum^^d  an  alarming  thickness,  and  the  frost  of 
one  night  might  &6  block  up  the  passage  to  the  southward, 
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that  even  the  return  to  Fury  Beach,  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable. ., 

During  tiioir  stay  at  Monument  Bench,  which  mny  he  con- 
sidered u  part  of  Ijcopold  South  Island,  in  about  the  latitude 
of  73  degrees  '>()  minutes,  and  longitu  It'  90  degrees  west, 
some  slight  symptoms  of  the  scurvy  appeared,  and  the  men 
wore,  therefore,  allowed  to  take  daily  excursions  on  shore, 
during  which  they  succeeded  in  killing  some  foxes,  all  of 
which  were  eaten  by  the  crew.  Two  haies  were  also  seen, 
but  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gun.  The  foxes,  as  well  as 
the  barer,,  were  all  white.  'I'he  aurora  borealis  was  visible 
almost  every  night,  by  the  light  of  which  they  were  enabled, 
on  some  occasions,  to  extend  their  journeys,  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  practicable  amidst  lli?  darkness  of 
the  northern  latitudes.  The  view  which  the  crew  had  from 
the  promontory  of  Leopold  South  Island,  is  represented  to 
l)ave  been  desolation  in  the  extreme.  A  dead  and  disheart- 
otiing  silence  here  reigned  around  them,  broken  only  at  in. 
tervals  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  or  the  deep  howl  of 
the  solitary  bear,  prowling  on  the  ice  in  quest  of  its  prey  ;  a 
scene  by  no  m7ans  calculated,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  des- 
ponding crew.    !.  f*      i    ,  -.    >  "         •'•  - 

They  were  prevented  from  taking  their  departure  from 
Monument  Beach  until  the  23rd  of  September,  when  they 
made  a  move  out  to  the  eastward,  and  bored  the  boats  into 
the  young  ice ;  but  which  so  soon  became  thick,  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  task  of  the  greatest  dilficulty  to  get  them  out 
again.  This  occurred  in  their  attempting  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site fthore,  a  distance  of  about  forty- five  miles.  They  were 
now  compelled  to  put  back  to  Monument  Beach,  which  they 
succeeded  in  gaining,  but,  as  the  season  was  fast  advancing, 
and  their  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
reduce  their  allowance  to  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  bread  and  meat  a  day.  But  fortunately,  the  wind 
soon  after  springing  up  )rom  the  northward,  and  clearing  tlie 
inlet  to  the  southward,  they  immediately  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  endeavouring  to  find  their 
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way  back  to  Fury  Beach  ;  they  began,  however,  under  very 
discouraging  circumstances,  for  the  young  ice  was  making  so 
rapidly,  that  the  men  were  obhged  to  keep  the  boats  in  a 
rolling  motion,  to  prevent  the  ice  from  closing  in  upon  them, 
and  literally  choaking  them  up  ;  At  which  time  the  men  had 
no  other  clothing  than  what  they  stood  upright  in,  and  their 
whole  covering  at  night  consisted  of  a  blanket,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  sack,  into  which  they  crawled,  and  then  drew  the 
open  ends  over  their  i'acefi.  Their  chief  object  in  making 
these  bags  was,  that  it  secured  their  feet  from  the  cold,  and 
prevented  their  being  frozen.  The  method  in  which  the 
men  slept,  was  as  follows  : — Three  trenches  were  dug  in  the 
snow,  each  capable  of  holding  seven  men,  a  covering  of  can- 
vass was  thrown  over  the  trenches,  and  a  layer  of  snow  over 
the  canvass ;  they  then  got  into  their  blanket  bags,  and  hud- 
dled close  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  reciprocal  heat, 
'J'here  was  an  officer  in  each  trench,  viz.  Captain  Ross,  Com- 
mander Ross,  and  Mr.  Thom.  The  blankets  of  the  officers 
were  lined  with  skin ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  they  all  endured 
in  their  dormitories ;  the  frozen  snow  was  their  bed,  and  the 
cold  to  which  they  were  exposed,  was,  at  one.  time,  64  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  F  arenheit ;  but  after  en- 
countering many  severe  hardships  from  the  treacherous  state 
of  the  weather,  they  succeeded  in  getting  eighteen  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  were  then  obliged  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore, 
on  account  of  the  young  ice  making  so  rapidly,  and  the  conse* 
quent  danger  incurred  of  having  them  frozen  in.  They 
remained  two  days  there,  during  which  time  they  shot  two 
foxes,  which  were  eaten  by  the  crew,  as  well  as  an  old  rook, 
forming  altogether,  under  their  present  circumstances,  a 
dainty  meal ;  but  which,  in  their  own  country,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  them  with  disgust. 

They  were  now  enabled,  on  account  of  the  ice  opening  a 
little,  to  make  some  further  progress  ;  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Bat- 
ty Bay  by  the  1st  of  October  ;  at  which  place  they  found 
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their  progress  completely  impeded  by  the  young  ice,  and  they 
feared  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  all  further  hopes 
uf  reaching  Fury  Beach  by  the  boats.  In  such  a  situation, 
thvy  were  obliged  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  ice,  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  shore,  although  the  distance  was  not  more 
^han  two  miles.  The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Bai*ney  Lacny 
lost  the  tops  of  his  fingers,  whilst  rolling  an  empty  bread 
cask  on  shore,  having  no  mittens  on  at  the  time ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  frost-bitten  in  some  part  of  his 
extremities. 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  consultation  was  held 
between  Captain  and  Commander  Ross,  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  with  the  boats,  as  well  as  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  secure  their  safe  return  to  Fury  Beach. 
It  was,  however,  ultimately  agreed,  that,  considering  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  ice,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Fury  Beach  in  the  boats,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
unloading  of  them,  and  afterwards  hauling  them  over  the  ice 
on  shore,  where  they  might  remain  housed  over  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  they  would  be  able  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  those  parts  that  were  frequented  by 
the  whaling  ships.  ; 

'J'hey  soon  commenced  the  task  of  unloading  the  boats;  but 
they  found  the  labour  to  be  very  great,  being  obliged  to  car- 
ry every  article  separately  over  the  ice,  (some  of  which  '.'ere 
very  heavy  and  cumbersome,)  to  a  distance  of  above  two  miles, 
being  exposed  the  whole  time  to  an  intensity  of  cold  which  it 
was  thought  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  constitution  to 
endure. 

On  the  and  of  October  they  commencet'  hauling  the  boats 
OB  shore,  all  hands  being  engaged  at  one  boat.  They  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  dragging  her  about  half- 
way when  the  ice  suddenly  gave  wy  under  her.  Every  endea- 
vour was  then  made  to  get  her  out  again,  but  as  fast  as  they  haul- 
ed her  on  the  ice,  it  broke  in  again,  and  they  had  fears  that  dark- 
ness would  close  in  upon  them  before  they  had  got  her  clear,  by 
\rhich  considerable  risk  would  be  run  of  ever  being  able  to  cx- 
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tricate  her ;  as,  by  the  following  morning,  she  might  be  so  fro- 
zen in,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  move  her.  Under  such  a  di- 
lemma, they  adopted  the  expedient  of  putting  a  boat's  mast  un- 
der her  bows ;  and  then,  applying  the  whole  of  the  strength,  they 
succeeded,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  in  bringing  her  upon  the  ice.  - 
They  had  not  however,  proceeded  far,  before  the  boat  again  . 
broke  in ;  but,  by  adopting  the  previous  method,  they  soon 
extricated  her ;  and  the  ice  becoming  stronger,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  her,  and 
placed  her  about  thirty  feet  above  high  water  mark.     They  , 
then  returned  for  the  other  two  boats,   and  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  before  they  wtre  enabled  to  transport  them  to 
the  beach,  and  after  they  had  secured  the  boats,  the  dangers  . 
they  had  undergone  were  soon  forgotten.        ■>   * 

There  being  no  prospect  of  conveying  the  things  by  means 
of  the  boats  to  Fury  Beach,  Captain  Ross  ordered  the  carpen- 
ter to  break  up  three  of  the  bread  casks,  and  make  from  them 
some  sledges,  whereon  they  might  be  able  to  carry  the  stores, 
provisions,  &c.  to  Fury  Beach.  During  the  time  that  the 
carpenter  was  thus  employed,  the  crew  were  busy  in  housing 
over  the  boats,  and  rendering  them  secure,  until  the  following 
year,  which  was  effected  by  fastening  them  with  their  own  , 
anchors,  and  putting  stones  and  other  heavy  articles  over  them, 
and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  snow.       „,^.,.  j,,  ^^ 

Previous  to  their  leaving  Batty  Bay,  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
of  biscuit  were  served  out  to  each  man,  and  this  scanty  allow- 
ance was  to  last  them  till  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  howe- 
ver tempestuous  the  weather  might  be,  and  however  long  they 
might  be  detained  on  their  journey. 

On  the  4th  of  October  they  took  their  departure  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  Batty  Bay  to  Fury  Beach  being  thirty-six  miles, 
but  it  was  rendered  greater,  on  account  of  their  having  to  go  , 
round  two  bights,  where  they  expected  that  the  travelling 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  hummocks  of  ice  which  were  so  numerous ;  and  the  pas-, 
sage  in  many  places  appeared  to  be  completely  blocked  up. 
They  had  not  travelled  more  than  two  miles  befojriBjJthej  w^re 
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obliged  to  unload  the  sledges,  in  order  to  render  tliem  lighter, 
as  the  road  was  not  passable  for  them  in  the  loaded  state  in 
•  which  they  left  Batty  Bay.  The  things  that  were  taken  out 
of  the  sledges  were  left  on  the  beach,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  returning  for  them  when  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach. 
During  the  time  that  the  sledges  were  unloading  and  Leing 
repaired,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  employed  in  fixing 
the  tents  on  shore,  in  which  the  whole  party  remained  for  the 
night.  Early  on  the  following  morning  they  again  renewed 
their  journey,  having  left  Ijehind  them  two  chests,  containing 
instruments,  &c.,  one  tent,  and  several  other  articles,  which 
they  could  most  easily  dispense  with.  After  having  advan- 
ced ten  miles,  they  again  pitched  their  tents  ;  and  the  men, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  consumed  their  miserable 
allowance,  without  any  liquid  to  moisten  it,  except  a  lump  of 
.'je,  which  they  put  into  their  mouths  to  melt.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  leaving  Batty  Bay,  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  and 
found  that,  in  their  absence,  the  foxes  had  taken  possession  of 
their  house,  but  they  immediately  decamped  as  soon  as  the 
crew  presented  themselves. 

On  the  following  morning  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard, 
and  continued  with  undiminished  violence  until  the  13th.  Du-^ 
ring  the  interval  of  the  5th  to  the  13th,  the  men  were  employ- 
ed in  repairing  the  house,  and  building  a  snow  wall  round  it, 
above  nine  feet  thick.  In  the  erection  of  which  considerable 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  want  of  water,  as  they 
could  not  spare  any  fuel  with  which  to  melt  the  snow^ ;  but 
they  found  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable  to  build  the  wall  in  a 
solid  manner  without  water,  which,  being  immediately  frozen 
on  its  application,  served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  slnl^s  of  snow,  and  also  closed  up  any  interstices 
which  might  ueleft,  through  which  the  exterior  atmosphere 
could  penetrate.  In  this  dilemma,  they  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  urine,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which,  a  cask  was  kept  in  the  house,  and  with  this 
liquid  the  wall  was  completed.  ••  .  / 

The  engineer  was  then  employed  in  building  an  oven  for 
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baking  bread,  they  having  obtained  an  ample  supply  of  flour 
from  the  stores  of  the  Fury;  the  scanty  stock  of  biscuits 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  Victory  being  nearly 
exhausted.  rii»u«iv\^  w*uuw  kviiju^r*  'fiu 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  equipment  of  a  travel- 
ling party,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  things  which  had 
been  left  at  the  first  st.  ion,  about  four  miles  from  Batty  Bay. 
Fourteen  men  were  ali  that  could  be  spared  from  the  crew, 
the  remainder  being  disabled  by  illness,  partly  arising  from 
the  scurvy  and  partly  from  the  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs 
occasioned  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 

The  most  valuable  acquisition  obtained  by  the  crew,  by  the 
transportation  of  the  stores  from  Batty  Bay,  was  one  of  the 
stoves  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Victory,  There  were 
originally  three  stoves,  one  to  each  boat ;  one  of  them  was 
brought  away  when  they  took  their  departure  from  Batty  Bay  ; 
the  crew  had  now  bro;^^^  ''nother,  and  the  third  was  left  un- 
der the  boats  at  the  place  just  mentioned.  They  had  now  a 
stove  for  the  officer's  room  or  cabin,  as  it  was  called,  and  one 
for  the  berth  of  the  seamen  ;  and  there  being  no  scarcity  of 
funnelling,  the  engineer  was  set  to  work  so  to  distribute  the 
funnels,  that  the  warm  air  might  be  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  houser^'Jfi-'Jow  o.t  viiBmn  babn^j  fin  ;   ,j)r)-.- 

The  last  time  that  the  sun  was  visible  was  on  the  14th  of 
November,  on  which  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  32  degrees 
below  zero,  or  64  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fah- 
renheit.    s>ia*yq4  '3-j  e!J'.  m  qo  oajjn  .oguoa  3nj  oi  v/onas  %myr'af> 

By  the  1st  of  December  the  house  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  establishment : — the  bed  places 
were  completed;  the  oven,  which  the  engineer  had  made 
from  the  copper  belonging  to  the  Fury,  and  constructed  on 
Slater's  principle,  was  put  up ;  a  mess-table  was  run  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  house  ;  four  bed-places  were  made  for  the 
officers ;  and  a  table  in  the  middle  part,  so  that,  from  the 
officers*  mess  berth,  each  door  opened  to  their  respe'-tive 
cabin.  Tiie  stove  was  placed  at  the  front  of  the  table,  the 
funnelling  was  carried  under  it,  and  thence  to  the  outside  of 
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the  house.  Two  out-houses  were  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
house;  one  for  the  reception  of  the  lumber,  and  the  other  as 
a  snow-house,  which  was  regularly  filled  with  snow,  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit.  , 

,  The  general  state  of  the  health  of  the  crew  was,  however, 
of  a  very  unfavourable  and  serious  nature  ;  for  John  Wood, 
Anthony  Buck,  (the  blind  man,)  and  Thomas,  were  very 
ill  of  the  scurvy;  Henry  Ayre,  the  cook,  afflicted  witli  the 
rheumatism  ;  Barney  Lachey,  with  the  loss  of  the  tops  of  two 
of  his  fingers,  having  been  frost-bitten  at  Batty  Bay ;  and 
last  on  the  list  was  George  Taylor,  who  was  again  frost- 
bitten in  travelling  from  Batty  Bay  to  Fwy  Beach  ;  but  who, 
nevertlieless,  continued  to  hobble  along,  receiving  every  as- 
sistance from  his  comrades  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
bestow. 

They  succeeded  in  killing  a  considerable  number  of  foxes 
during  the  winter,  and  almost  every  Sunday  the  officers  had 
one  for  their  dinner ;  and  on  Christmas-day  there  were  four 
baked,  which  afforded  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  officers  and 
men.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833,  the  men  were 
confined  to  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  northerly 
gales,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  accompanied  with  heavy 
drift,  and  which  tended  greatly  to  protract  the  recovery  of 
the  sick.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  men  was  very  trifling, 
they  being  only  required  to  take  exercise  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit,  and  their  principal  labour  consisted  iu 
carrying  snow  to  the  house,  fitted  up  as  its  receptacle. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  they  experienced  the  most  inde- 
scribable satisfaction  of  again  beholding  the  sun,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighty  days,  but  which  only  showed  them  a  glimpse 
of  its  beauty,  and  then  disappeared  from  their  sight ;  it  was 
to  them  the  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  the  light  that 
was  to  guide  them  on  their  perilous  journey  to  their  native 
country.  On  the  7th,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  crew,  two  rein-deer  made  their  appearance  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  beach.  Such  a  circumstance  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  to  occur  before  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
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the  beginning  of  April ;  and,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  were  actually  rein-deer.  Commander  Ross  and 
Abernethy  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  the  day-hght  being 
of  so  short  a  duration,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the 
chase,  not,  however,  till  they  had  ascertained,  by  the  marks 
of  their  feet  on  the  snow,  that  the  animals  which  they  had 
seen,  were  in  reality  rem-deer.  «  ««jms.i 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Chimham  Thomas,  the  carpenter, 
died,  greatly  regretted  by  all  his  fellow  sufferers,  who  lost 
in  him  a  most  valuable  acquisition  in  the  way  of  trade,  for 
his  services  were  invaluable ;  and  although  an  able  substitute 
was  left  in  Robert  Shreeve,  still  the  loss  of  one  man  at  such 
an  important  time,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence,  and 
especially  one  whose  skill  was  so  universally  acknowledq^ed. 
The  day  after  his  death  he  was  sewed  up  in  his  blanket,  a  ad 
put  into  the  snow-house,  but  before  he  was  remov  d 
from  his  bed-place,  he  was  as  hard  as  a  rock.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  the  snow  house  several  days  before  he  could  be 
buried,  the  weather  being  so  severe,  that  the  men  had  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  earth;  and  after  labouring  with 
almost  incessant  toil  till  the  16th,  they  could  only  succeed'in 
digging  a  grave  of  about  a  foot  in  depth  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  he  was  buried  the  whole  of  the  crew  that  were  able,  fol- 
lowed, with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  scene  required;  thus, 
paying  the  last  tribute  of  regard,  for  one  who  had  so  man- 
fully shared  their  misfortunes  and  privations ;  altogether  it 
was  a  scene  calculated  to  depress  the  most  glowing  spirits. 
Captain  Ross  led  the  funeral  procession,  and  read  the  burial 
service.  A  fter  the  corpse  was  interred  they  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  top  of  the  grave,  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
middle,  and  a  small  plate  of  copper  nailed  to  it,  with  his 
name,  age,  and  trade,  engraved  upon  it,  according  to  the 
best  manner  of  the  engineer.    ^ 

The  crew  were  now  reduced  to  twenty,  and  they  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  losing  Buck  and  Wood,  whose  constitu- 
tions were  unable  to  endure  the  continual  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships to  which  they  had  lately  been  exposed,  and  which  had 
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been  more  trying  and  severe  than  had  ever  been  experienced 
at  any  previous  part  of  the  voyage. 

,  As  tlie  day-light  increased,  the  oflRcers  and  some  of  the 
crew  went  on  shouting  excursions,  and,  on  one  occasion,  thev 
shot  two  bears,  and  saw  a  wolf  at  which  they  fired,  and  severe- 
ly wounded  him,  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Com- 
mander Ross  followed  him  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
track  of  his  blood,  but  the  day  light  closing  upon  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pursuit. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  they  began  to  make  great  pre- 
parations for  their  final  departure.  Some  of  the  bread  casks 
were  got  up  to  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  bread, 
for  they  found,  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  misfortune, 
a  great  quantity  of  bad  bread  amongst  the  Fury's  stores.  Each 
rask  was  emptied  on  a  sail,  the  cask  burned  out,  and  the  picked 
bread  put  into  it.  All  the  provisions  which  they  intended  to 
take  with  them  to  Batty  Bay,  were  then  collected ;  which  con- 
sisted of  2500  pounds  of  bread  in  casks,  and  60  pounds  in  a 
bag  ;  1400  pounds  of  preserved  meats ;  5'20  pounds  of  suga  j 
190  pounds  of  cocoa ;  58  pounds  of  pea  coffee ;  nearly  half  a  ton 
of  coals;  and  20  gallons  of  lime  juice,  independently  of  the 
weight  of  the  casks  and  other  articles,  all  which,  upon  a  close 
calculation,  amounted  to  seven  tons,  v/hich  had  to  be  dragged 
down  to  Batty  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  over  hum- 
mocks of  ice,  and  hills  of  snow.  They  computed  that  the 
above  quantity  would  make  fourteen  sledge  loads  ;  and  there 
being  only  thirteen  working  hands,  which  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  drag  two  sledges,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take 
more  ;  so  that  after  they  had  travelled  eight  miles,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  immedintely,  if  the  weather  would  permit, 
with  the  empty  sledges,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  stores ; 
thus,  the  men  had  to  travel  the  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
without  being  more  than  eight  on  their  route,  '^his  inces- 
sant fatigue  and  labour  occupied  the  whole  of  April,  and 
May,  and  also  the  beginning  of  June. 

They  now  began  to  feel  considerable  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  boats  which  were  left  at  Batty  Bay,  as  their  safe  deli- 
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verance  from  those  inhospitable  and  dreary  regions,  in  whicii 
they  had  experienced  for  four  year>,  the  greatest  hardships 
and  sufferings  which  it  is  possible  for  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion to  bear,  chiefly  depended  upon  them  ;  they  therefore 
cvmsi  Icred  it  advisable  to  send  a  party  forwrard  to  the  bay,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  boats,  before  the  whole  of  the 
provisions  were  reihoved  from  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly,  a 
p<irty  set  out,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find,  on  their  arrival  at 
Batty  Bay,  that  the  boats  had  not  suffered  much  from  being 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  i;he  climate  ;  but  they  found  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  provisions  had  been  consumed  by  the 
foxes.  The  animals  had  selected  the  boats  as  their  winter 
quarters,  making  free  with  every  arhcle  wherewith  they  could 
satisfy  their  hunger.  They  had  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pork  and  beef;  they  had  also  devoured  the  tops  of  the 
steward's  sea  boots,  the  leather  off  the  thowl  pins,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  tarpaulins ;  in  fact,  nothing  appeared  to 
have  come  amiss  to  their  rapacious  appetites. 

After  enduring  great  fatigue  and  labour,  they  J^ucceeded 
in  getting  the  whole  of  the  things  down  to  Batty  Bay,  and 
placed  them  alongside  of  the  boats  ;  they  were  then  covered 
over  with  the  boats  sails,  and  the  beach  of  Batty  Bay,  formed 
every  appearance  of  a  second  Fury  Beach.  After  they  had 
secured  the  provisions  as  effectually  as  possible,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  foxes,  they  returned  to  Fury  Beach  :  upon 
their  arrival,  they  found  Wood,  Buck,  and  Ayre,  so  extreme- 
ly ill,  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  ;  on  account  of  which,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
the  flattering  hopes  that  a  beneficial  change  might  soon  take 
place  in  the  health  of  the  poor  unhappy  sufferers,  Captain  Rost 
proposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  that  their  departure 
from  Fury  Beach  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  consi- 
dering, that  by  exposing  the  sick  men  to  the  air,  in  the  weak 
state  in  which  they  were,  would  be  unnecessarily  endanger- 
ing their  lives,  as  the^  had  not  strength  wherewith  to  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  put  their  blood  in  circulation.  In  the  in- 
terim, a  party  should  be  sent  to  Garry  Bay,  where  the  ducks^ 
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were  known  lo  resort  in  great  numbers,  witli  tlie  fluttering  hopcg 
of  being  able  lo  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  food  for  the  crew,  as 
also  for  the  nounehraent  of  the  £ick.  Accordingly  Comnian> 
der  lioss,  with  a  parly,  s^t  out  on  a  shooting  excursion,  but 
found  the  birds  to  be  very  shy  ;  and  after  being  absent  five 
days,  they  could  only  succeed  iii  bringing  home  twenty  king 
and  queen  ducks  ;  but,  however,  thty  were  partly  remune- 
rated by  a  supply  of  dovekies,  whicii  they  found  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  the  stock  which  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain,  furnished  the  crew  with  some  good  materials 
for  sea  piea,  &c.  and  which  proved  a  relishing  meal,  after  the 
diet  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  crew  returned  from  Batty  Bay, 
and  till  their  final  departure,  they  were  c  ployed  in  junking 
up  the  cable,  gathering  together  the  coals,  repairing  the  house, 
and  placing  every  thing  in  such  a  safe  position,  that  they  might 
be  readily  got  at,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  return, 
and  pass  another  dreary  winter  in  their  comfortless  dwelling. 
They  left  as  much  coais  upon  the  beach  as  they  conjectured 
would  last  them  another  winter ;  also  thirty  casks  of  flour, 
each  weighing  504  pounds,  and  twelve  casks  of  336  pounds ; 
eleven  casks  of  sugar,  each  weighing  372  pounds ;  a  lew  kegs 
of  lime  juice,  and  a  Urge  quantity  of  parsnips,  carrots,  soups, 
&c.,  but  they  did  not  leave  a  single  canister  of  meat.     ,  i,^,,  „,,, 

The  engineer  was  also  busily  employed  in  making  three 
new  stoves  for  the  boats,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  those  of 
the  Fury,  with  a  view  of  economizing  the  fuel  and  decreasing 
their  weight.  The  stoves  of  the  Fury  neighed,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, eighty  pounds,  wherea?  those  which  the  engineer  had 
constructed,  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty-two  pounds.  He 
s\^o  constructed  several  other  things  which  were  necessary  for 
the  boats ;  and  cut  up  some  of  the  Fury's  ice  saws,  for  the 
purpose  of  ironing  the  bottoms  of  the  sledges.  Three  new 
sledges,  were  likewise  made,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sick  men  to  Batty  Bay ;  which  were  fitted  with  four  uprights 
and  a  canvass  mat  hauled  out  to  each  corner,  on  which  the 
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sick  could  be  laid  ;  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  ride  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  lying  in  a  cot  the  whole  of  the  journey. 

The  party  took  their  final  departure  from  Fury  Beach  on 
the  8th  >.>f  July,  and  it  wa»  not  until  the  18th  that  they  ar- 
rived at  Batty  Bay.  On  the  25th  they  crossed  Navy  Board 
Itilet,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  their  indescribable  joy,  they 
descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed  ;  which  proved  to  be  the 
Isabella  of  Hull,  commanded  by  Captain  Humphries. 
niThe  discovery  of  the  Isabella  was  first  made  by  Comman- 
der Ross,  who  however  did  not  at  once  communicate  the  news, 
as  ho  was  for  a  while  doubtful  of  the  reality.  It  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  the  ship  which  saved  the  adventur- 
ous party  should  have  been  the  same  which  Captain  Ross 
commanded,  in  his  first  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  in  1818. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Humphries  took  the  course  he  did, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  for  the  party  ;  which  he  did 
however,  it  would  seem,  rather  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
their  bones  than  beUeving  them  to  be  alive  ;  and  in  order  to 
induce  his  crew  (which  was  employed  as  a  whaler)  to  accom- 
pany him  into  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  where  they  discovered 
the  expedition,  he  told  them  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
whales  there.  He  had  no  instructions  from  his  owners,  so  to 
do,  but  went  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  was  followed  by 
another  whaler  from  Hull  called  the  William  Lee.  These  ships 
had  both  remained  beyond  the  time  which  the  whalers  con- 
tinue in  those  seas,  with  a  special  view  to  Captain  Ross.  The 
Isabella  continued  about  a  month  in  the  whaling  ground  after 
she  had  taken  Captain  Ross  and  his  party  on  board,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  observations,  and  in  doing  so  encoun- 
tered greater  danger  than  usually  occurs  in  getting  out  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  It  appears  that  both  the  Isabella  and  the 
William  Lee  went  up  higher  into  Lancaster  Sound  by  an 
hundred  miles,  than  any  whaler  ever  had  done  before.  Captain 
Ross  was  enabled  while  remaining  in  the  Isabella,  to  complete 
his  survey  of  these  coasts.  .^-  .-•>,.  /,jt- 

The  Isabella  arrived  at  Stromness  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1833,  thirteen  months  after  Captain 
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llo^s  liiul  ribiindoncd  the  Victory,  thirteen  months  of  liardaliip 
iine((MalIcd  in  tlie  nnnals  Df  the  maritime  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  deaths  which 
had  taken  place  during  that  period.  One  of  the  seamen  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  from  consumption,  the  second 
death  arose  from  mental  despondency  ;  the  third,  (that  of  the 
carpenter)  was  the  only  death  that  was  attributable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  climate.  He  had  been  carpenter  of  the  Elurydice 
hulk  at  Woolwich  when  this  expedition  was  undertaken,  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  Captain  Koss.  His 
wife  then  resided  at  Chatham,  and  not  havinf^  heard  any  tid- 
ings  of  him  or  his  companions  during  the  long  period  of  their 
absence,  very  naturally  concluded  that  the  whole  party  was 
totally  lost,  and  accordingly  went  into  motirning  for  her  hus- 
band. But  soon  after,  she  heard,  with  inexpressible  joy,  of 
the  unexpected  and  safe  arrival  of  Captain  Ross,  and  his  com- 
panions at  Woolwich,  upon  which  she  immediately  hastened 
thither,  with  the  moat  sanguine  hopes  of  again  beholding  her 
husband,  and  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  welcome  recep- 
tion to  his  native  land  ;  but  that  joy  was  denied  her.  1'ho. 
poignancy  of  her  grief  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  be  describ- 
ed, when  she  aseertaincd  that  the  bitter  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  Iter  forebodings  awaited  her.  In  many  instances  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  in  the  expedition  had  acted  on 
the  same  supposition  of  their  having  been  lost,  but  happy 
were  they  whose  suppositions  were  not  realised.  The  princi- 
pal accident  that  occurred  was  that  of  Captain  Ross  himself, 
who  had  a  fall  and  broke  both  his  legs.  '*.*  -  'j^" 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Ross  in  the  British  Islands  was  im- 
mediately announced  at  Lloyds,  where  the  event  was  hailed 
with  great  and  universal  satisfaction.  It  came  with  such  sud- 
denness that  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
intelligence.  The  arrival  however  of  the  Captain  and  his 
companions  in  Hull,  soon  removed  tVese  doubts,  and  they 
were  received  with  every  feeling  of  respect.  A  public  enter- 
tainment was  given  him,  on  which  occasion  the  freedom  of  the 
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boroupli  was  presented  to  him,  accompai>ied  by  an  appropri* 
ate  address  on  the  part  of'lhe  corporntioti.  "^i'hcy  arrived  in 
London  on  the  19tl«  of  October,  and  the  Captain  wrote  a  let- 
ter from  the  Portland  Hotel  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
On  the  following  day  he  and  his  ncpliew  waited  on  Sir  James 
Graham  at  the  Admiralty,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Windsor,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  and  spending  the  evening  ut  the  royal  table.  The 
whole  crew  soon  after  arrived  in  London  and  on  the  ensuing 
Tuesday  mustered  at  the  Admiralty. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Uol»s  from   the 
Admiralty  in  reply  to  communications  from  him. 


^  f  *  *i      I  \-r  r 


,.^  Admiralty,  28th  of  October,  18:3."^, 

"  Sir, — \  have  received  and  laid  before  my  l^ords  Com- 
missionersofthe  Admiralty  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  your  late 
expedilion  to  the  Arctic  Seas ;  shewing  the  amount  of  pay  due 
to  each,  according  to  the  scale  by  which  you  would  have  felt 
yourself  bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  services,  and  [ 
am  commanded  by  their  lordships  to  acquaint  you  in  reply, 
that  although  these  men  have  no  claim  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  the  sufferings 
these  men  have  undergone,  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  so  long  protracted  a  period,  and  their 
imiform  good  conduct  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to 
which  British  seamen  were,  perhaps,  ever  exposed  ;  and  their 
lordships  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utter  inability  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  by  you,  and  of  the  desti- 
tute stale  in  which  these  people  have  providentially  arrived 
in  their  native  country,  have  been  induced,  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  inmiediateiy 
to  relieve  you  i'rom  your  engagements,  and  them  from  pressing 
necessity,  rather  than  wait  till  parliumcnt  shall  be  assembled, 
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to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  tiie  case.  Tluii*  lordships 
have  therefore  directed  tlie  Accountant  General  of  the  navy, 
to  advance  to  you  the  sum  of  ;64,.'>BO.  li^s.  3d.  m  the  amount 
whic'i  by  your  statement,  you  feel  yourself  under  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  to  the  persons  therein  named,  from  euch  uf 
^vhom  on  making  their  payment,  you  will  talceasLotnp  re- 
ceipt as  a  voucher  in  full  of  all  demands  they  may  respectively 
have  upon  you. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Shned)  J.  Bakuow." 
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Captain  Ross,  previous  to  his  departure,  had  raised  money 
for  his  own  equipment,  by  executing  deeds  for  the  condition- 
al transfer  of  his  property,  and  in  one  instance,  the  parties 
l)«d  availed  themselves  of  their  legal  right  to  obtain  payment 
calculating,  as  they  did  that  he  had  been  lost. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  £5000,  to  Captain  Ross,  a  sum  which  will 
scarcely  cover  his  losses.  The  crew  were  employed  in  eligi- 
ble situations  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed  in  others  that  will 
lead  to  promotion  ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gunner,  was  promot- 
ed to  the  Seringapatam  ;  Mr.  Thom,  purser,  to  the  lucrative 
situation  of  purser  to  the  Canopus,  of  eighty-four  guns  ;  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  the  medical  officer  to  the  expedition,  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  of  the  navy,  and  when  qua- 
lified to  pass  his  examination,  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon,  and  Commander  Ross,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the 
bcienlific  results  are  due,  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Victory,  on  full  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
which,  to  receive  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  which  since  then 
has  taken  place;  Captain  John  Humphreys  of  the  Isabella, 
has  also  been  amply  remunerated,  to  whose  persevering  hu- 
manity Captain  Ross  and  his  party  owe  thc^ir  lives. 

Thus  closes  a  narrative  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  human 
nature  was  ever  subjected,  and  which  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  history ;  and  the  name  of  Ross  will  be  re- 
membered so  long  as  the  science  of  geography  exists^  ' 
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'   The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Ksquimaux  have  been 
rendered  familiar  to  most  readers  by  the  descriptions,  ample 
and  correct,  which  former  travellers  in  the  regions  they  inha- 
bit, have  given  at  successive  periods.     They  present,  from 
their  insulated  position,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  most  other 
savages  ;  their  manners  being  mild  and  gentle,  and  a  spirit  of 
contentment  with  their  condition  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  their  character :   the  wants  of  the  Esquimaux,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  climate  in  which  he  is  found, 
are  very  few  and  very  readily  supplied,  even  by  such  com- 
paratively rude  means  as  he  possesses.     Contented  with  his 
own  lot,  as  much  from  carelessness  about  himself,  as  from  want 
of  knowledge  that  others  are  better  off,  if  his  snow  hut  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  and  if  he  find  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  day,  he  seeks  no  more ;  his  greatest 
affliction  is  the  loss  of  his  day's  hunting,  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather :  and,  living  in  a  state  of  peace  with  each  other, 
their  life  presents  nGn<>  of  those  dangerous  features  which  ven- 
der other  savages,  and  those  in  regions  not  very  remote  from 
where  the  Esqurmaux  dwell,  truly  savage.     In  person  they 
are  of  low  stature,  but  stoutly  and  rather  well  made^  the  com- 
plexion is  of  an  olive  tint,  the  face  broad  and  round,  with 
dark,  small,  and  piercing  eyes.     Their  ignorance  is  gross  in 
the  extreme.     The  women  differ  little,  either  in  appearance  or 
dross,  from   the  men  ;   the  same  skin  of  the   seal    or  deer, 
suffices  for  earh,  and  is  cut  and  fashioned  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.     Their  gestures  are  very  significant ;  and  when  they 
receive  small  presents  they  express  their  satisfaction  and  de- 
light by  jumping  violently  in  the  air.  jo  f  (  Ui\i  ' 

During  the  period  of  Captain  Ross's  sojourning  among 
them  they  erected  a  village.  The  only  materials  they  made 
use  of  in  the  construction  of  their  huts  were  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  erect  them,  is  quite  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  matter  employed  in  their  erec- 
tion. They  are  built,  furnished,  and  inhabited  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  hours.  They  are  round,  with  an  arched  dome 
of  very  good  formation:  the  window  is  formed  of  a  fragment 
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of  ice,  which  admits  sufficient  light  for  their  purposes.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  long  narrow  passage  in  the  snow  ;  their  bed 
is  formed  of  an  embankment  of  snow  in  the  interior,  whicli 
they  cover  with  skins.  Tliey  cook  their  food  with  very  little 
attention  to  cleanliness  or  comfort,  but  it  satisfies  their  wants. 
A  hollowed  stone,  filled  with  whale  blubber  or  seal  oil,  serves 
both  for  cooking  place  and  lamp,  and  the  wicks  irc  formed  of 
moss,  which  givjs  light  and  heat  to  answer  all  their  purposes. 
As  may  be  supposed,  they  possess  little  or  no  property  ;  their 
skins,  their  trifling  cooking  utensils,  their  spears  and  knives 
of  whalebone,  a  sledge  and  dogs  to  convey  it,  comprise  the 
whole  property  of  a  tribe,  which  does  not  exceed  a  hundred 
souls  ol'  both  sexes. 


jyi;;^.-  ..ti 


"^l^HE  following  passages  from  the  examination  of  Captain 
Ross  will  be  read  with  some  interest ;  we  prefer  giving  them 
in  this  detached  state  to  incorporating  them  witli  the  body  of 
our  narrative,  that  they  plight  pot  interfere  with  jts  continu- 
ousness.     •"■    '"      -^----r  .'  .>     "     ;  ■         < 

**  In  your  actual  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Baffin,  were  you  able  to  correct  any  material  errors  in  the 
existing  charts  ?"      ,r  .r^W'^r      ,..,„!  .  ^^ 

"  Oh,  most  certainly ;  particularly  of  two  banks  which  I 
had  formerly  laid  down,  called  the  Alexander  and  Isabella 
banks,  which  had  been  expunged  from  the  charts,  which  I 
originally  made,  by  subsequent  survey,  but  re-established  by 
me  on  the  same  spot.""    i«  jsotoj;.,  v  ^-'v  ,.-,., 

'•  That  is  of  importance,  because  the  new  whale   fisheries 

are  on  the  spot  ?"    awo/i   m^^Ku:')    \<,  bo-na 

**  Yes"  ,  -i  1 

"  What  latitude  is  that  in  ?" 

"  About  sixty-nine." 

"  Have  you  laid  down  any  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Fro- 
bisher's  Strait  for  the  first  time  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  consider  Frobisher's  Strait  to  be  fictitious. 
We  laid  down  the  coast  between   Resolution   Island  all  the 
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way  to  the  liciglit  of  seventy-four  north,   most  of  which   had 
not  been  laid  down  before.  -miq/jrvxfH  7 >?t  »    ■ 

♦'  When  you  say  Frobisher's  Strait  is  fictitious,  do  you  be- 
lieve there  is  no  sea  between  Rt  >oIution  Island  and  the  main 
land  ?"  »' =    v«i.Mfvi 

"  Certainly,  I  suppose  that ;  but  there  are  twa  ErobiBher-s 
Straits ;  there  is  one  Frobisher's  Strait  in  making  Greenland 
an  island,  that  I  consider  to  be  fictitious;  if  it  is  the  one  that 
makes  Resolution  Island  an  island,  that  is  one  certainly."" 

'*  How  long  were  you  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  paddle 
wheels  of  your  steamer  after  you  reached  the  heavy  ice?" 

**  The  steam-engine  gave  way  before  we  reached  the  ice. 
We  were  run  much  among  the  ice  with  it,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  they  would  answer  uncommonly  well.     They  answered 
beyond  my  expectation."       v  «  -j  •  ;. 

**  From  your  experience  in  navigating  the  Polar  seas,  do 
you  think  it  safest  to  navigate  those  seas  with   a   steam-boat 
with  the  paddles  projecting  from  her  side  }'^        ='  ■ »'»    '5 
Far  better  than  any  other  mode."      '•*•■     '  -      t 
Are  not  the  paddles  peculiarly  subject  to  damage  ?**  -■* 
They  were  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
I  could  raise  them  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure ;  one  man  was 
sufficient  to  disengage  the  paddle  entirely  from  the  engines, 
and  raise  it  out  of  the  water,  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure.'* 

**  And  it  was  so  contrived,  that  you  conceive  steam  to  be 
applicable  to  the  propelling  of  vessels  in  the  Polar  seas  ?"     »»  i^v 
Yes."  ■   V   .         '-.c»a»V'r 

From  your  experience  of  these  seas,  do  you  conceive  tha* 
any  further  attempt  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger  ?" 

«ldo." 

"  And,  if  successful,  would  it  be  attended  with  any  public 
benefit  ?"• 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  useless."  "  *>    -•  • 

*'  The  indications  that  were  relied  upon  in  the  l)eginning 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  passage  might  be  found,  have  totally  failed  ?" 
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"  '1'hey  have  been  totally  disproved."  «».*««  r.,, 

*' Does  )"  our  experience  lead  you  to  njake  the  same  re- 
mark with  respect  to  making  the  northern  pole  by  the  Spits- 
bergen sea  ?** 

**  I  think  It  wisuld  be  attended  with  dtngef.'^ 

**  But  you  think  it  is  still  possible  P 

**  I  think  that  the  attempt  was  made  at  the  wrong  time  of 
the  year.^ 

*•  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latitude  that  any  ship  has 
ever  reached  ?" 

•*  Scoresby  has  recorded  that  his  father  reached  eighty- 
four." 

"  Eighty- three  has  been  decidedly  reached  J"**     ..^       ,.■.    .,, ,, 

**  Oh  yes!  Captain  Parry  got  to  Sz"  45'." 

"  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latlvi^de  that  you  have 
found  natives  ?"  .,  • 

"  In  seventy-seven  north.*'  .    ...        *u    ;;< 

Captain  Charles  Beaufort  is  examined  as  follow?:        >  : 

*•  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  j»'hale  fish- 
ery has  been  much  extended  by  Captain  Ross's  first  voyage  'f"^ 

"  Since  the  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  wha- 
lers have  certainly  gone  in  great  numbers  into  Lancaster  Sound 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  finding  whales  there." 

**  Are  you  aware  how  far  the  land  was  correctly  laid  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  previous  to  Captain  Ross's 
voyage  in  the  year  1818.'"' 

"  It  had  been  laid  down  originally  by  the  early  discoveries 
of  Baffin,  Frobislier,  and  others  ;  some  doubt,  however,  was 
afterwards  thrown  upon  its  correctness;  but  the  voyages  of 
Ross  and  Parry  have  shewn  that  these  old  navigators  were 
more  correct  than  had  been  imagined." 

**  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  previous  to  Captain  Ross's  first  voy- 
age, Baffin's  Bay  had  been  omitted  in  the  Admiralty's  charts, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  doubt  thrown  upon  the  early 
discoveries  ?" 

"  I  have  been  told  so,  but  I  never  saw  any  chart  in  which 
it  was  omitted.' 

P.  V.  42.  ^  K 
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To  whom  do  you  attribute  the  discovery  of  the   whale 
fishery,  on  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  ?" 

"  To  the  several  voyages  that  have  been  made  there,  but  to 
no  one  in  particular."  ,..  ,„  ^^,,,,.  ,..-  ^„.j.,, ,, 

«  Which  was  the  first  in  order  ?",j„|  „nv  d*>.,rw  i^n'»mo-jo(»<. 

"Captain  Ross's,  certainly.""  "^o,....^,.,  ^^^_  ,.,r^  .. 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of 
Captain  Ross's  opinion,  as  dehvered  before  the  Comnrrittee,  on  . 
the  subject  of  magnetic  electricity,  and  some  other  astronomical 

pOmtS.     i     ,      ,,,,    ^  •■Yti^'-ii    'Of    i)'y    TO?M..    '<vv'4. 

"Among  the  valuable  observations  of  every  kind  which 
you  describe  tlie  voyage  to  have  enabled  you  to  collect,  are 
the  committee  to  umlerstand  that  there  are  observations  con- 
nected with  magnetic  electricity  ?" 

"  I  know  of  no  magnetic  electricity ;  I  know  of  no  such 
term  ;  but  the  effect  of  light  and  heat  upon  it  is  an  important 
discovery  which  we  have  made." 

"  With  respect  to  observations  connected  with  astronomy, 
are  the  committee  to  receive  such  information  from  yourself, 
or  from  Commander  Ross  ?" 

*'  They  may  receive  it  from  either ;  Commander  Ross  had 
the  charge  of  the  transit  which  took  down  the  transit  of  the 
stars,  and  also  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  anci. 
moon-culminating  stars."  -  ,f  '  ?  .        r       :r  ■ 

"  Can  you  or  Commander  Ross  supply  the  committee  with 
a  series  of  observations  connecting  the  gradual  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  with  its  perpendicular  position  at  the  point 
which  you  have  assigned  as  the  true  magnetic  pole?".:. — .„ 

"  1  have  them,  but  not  in  a  state  to  set  before  the  com- 
mittee. /    ^Tr.•\e^y    irrii.    •,.-,    .^^.,,-v 

*'  You  stated  that  you  did  not  recognise  such  a  term  as 
map;netic  electricity ;  do  you  mean  to  state  you  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  identity  or  necessary  connection  between 
mag)ietism  and  electricity  (electro- magnetism)  ?"  -s,,,^^,,  ,^^..,„ 

"  I  believe  tliey  may  combine  with  each  other,  but  I  do 
not  underotand  how  electricity  can  be  magnetised ;  the  mag- 
net may  be  electrified,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  can." 
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Is  that  opinion  formed  from  the  observations  you  made 
during  your  last  voyage  on  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  ?*" 

*'  No,  there  was  no  natural  electricity  present  where  we  were." 

**  Then  you  made  no  observations  with  respect  to  electrical 
phenomena  which  you  think  would  be  important  to  science  r" 

"  No,  none  whatever." 

**  With  respect  to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  has  been  matter  of 
some  discussion  whether  the  aurora  borealis  is  accompanied 
with  noise  r"  "'y^-aaii  .\{2ijnryAj  Miu^iSHiU  ..:;•. 

*'  I  never  observed  any  noise  with  it,  butl  have  a  new  tlie- 
or^  of  it  which  I  intend  to  publish."        .f*^      n*-    ^ioitiu 

*'  Did  you  observe  any  magnetic  phenomena  which  you 
consider  of  importance  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
netic poles?" 

**  Yes,  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  magnet,  and  its  exposure 
to  such  climates."  -<-  ^.^ 

The  following,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  one 
of  the  seeretaricA  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  has  reference  to 
the  same  subject : — 

"  You  stated  to  (he  committee  that  the  discovery  of  Com- 
mander Ross  corresponded  with  the  preconceptions  of  Profes- 
sor Barlow ;  do  you  apprehend  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  a 
fixed  point,  or  moveable  ?" 

"  The  observations  hitherto  made  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered  sufficient ;  for  that  must  require  repeated  observations. 
I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Barlow,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  there  were  not  one  or  two  but  perhaps  several 
magnetic  poles;  the  poles  are  probably  fixed  points  ;  but  they 
may  be  moveable.  Mr.  Barlow^  has  subsequently,  I  believe, 
given  up  that  view."  ?;>?;;: 

"  Are  we  not  quite  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge  r" 

"  Yes,  and  every  observation  is  of  course  valuable." 

*'  Every  contribution  to  magnetic  knowledge  ia  of  very 
great  importance  to  a  maritime  country  ?"       »  i^"-«   'iia;. :.:.  i  n.. 

'*  Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  very  much."     .'        '       "     .    >    , 
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•*  And  worth  the  sacrifi-ce  of  money  r" 

"  Certainly ;  and  it  is  certainly  something  for  an  English- 
man to  have  been  the  first  and  only  one  who  has  experimental- 
ly decided  the  true  position  of  the  north  magnetic  polo,  Y'hich 
he  has  clearly  done  ;  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  a  point  where 
the  dipping  needle  stood  directly  perpendicular,  where  the  ho- 
rizontal direction  was  entirely  lost;  that  is,. as  Mr.  Barlow  ex- 
presses it,  the  pole  itself."  x>f!t!-««%l  «iii!  tt'^ii*."««o<  hrj:  tl. 

"  I>ld  Captain  Parry  follow  the  same  line?"       a'^  ^i  i-c.,,^^. 

*•  I  do  not  recollect ;  he  cannot  have  been,  on  his  voyage;, 
at  the  very  spot  where  Commander  Ross  was  the  compass  did 
not  traverse  at  ail ;  it  was  perfectly  upright."         •  ,,({  j. 


^}vt.'.h7;> 
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The  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  with  a  view- 
to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  reward  may  be  due  for  the 
services  rendered  on  that  occasion,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
vations tlrereupon  to  the  House:  together  with  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  them  : — enquired  into  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  agreed  to  a  report  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

**  Your  Committee  have  not  felt  themselves  either  called  up- 
on by  their  order  of  yeference,  or  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  pn.cise  merits  oi  extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  John  Koss,  whether  in  a 
geographical  or  scientific  point  of  view  :  they  have  therefore 
confined  themselves  to  such  a  general  investigation  into  the 
facts,  as  may  suffice  for  a  decision  on  the  main  question  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  whether  any  reward  should  be  allotted 
from  the  public  purse,  and  to  whom  that  reward  is  due. 

•'  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  they  find  that,  in  the  year 
1827,  ('aptain  Ross,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  securing  to 
this  country  the  honour  ot"  settling  the  long-agitated  question 
of  a  North-VVest  Passage,  proposed  first  to  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, and;  on  their  declining  to  undertake  it,  to  his  friend, 
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Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that  purpose  : 
that  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Booth,  finding  that  the  Act, 
by  which  a  parhamentary  reward  was  held  out  for  the  disco- 
very of  a  North- West  Passage,  had  been  repealed,  and  that 
no  suspicion  of  interested  motives  could  any  longer  rest  upon 
the  undertaking,  "  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
advancement  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  ititerests 
of  science,  and  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  frienci,  immediately 
agreed  to  Captain  Ross's  proposition,  on  condition  that  his 
connection  with  the  enterprise  should  not  be  made  known  :  that 
aiccordingiy,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  thousand  pounds 
expended  by  Captain  Ross,  Mr.  Booth  did  actually  bear  all 
the  charges  of  the  expedition,  to  the  amount  of  between  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  :  that  Captain  Ross,  being 
left  by  Mr.  Booth  at  liberty  to  choose  whom  he  pleased  to 
accompany  him,  received  gratuitous  offers  of  zealous  service 
and  assistance,  in  any  capacity,  from  those  distinguished  ofH' 
cers,  Captains  Back  and  Hoppner,  offers  equally  creditable  tu 
Captain  Ross  and  to  the  spirit  of  those  whc  made  them  :  but 
finally  selected  his  nephew,  Commander  James  Clark  Ross, 
a  young  ofHcer  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments,  who 
had  been  employed  in  every  previous  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
seas  ;  and  having  engaged  Mr.  Thorn  as  purser,  who  as  well 
as  Commander  Ross  agreed  to  go  without  pay,  and  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  as  surgeon,  together  with  a  crew  of  nineteen  men, 
sailed  from  England  in  May  1829:  that  in  spite  of  the  muti- 
ny of  the  crew  of  a  whaler,  which  had  been  engaged  to  ac- 
company them  with  provisions,  Captain  Ross  persevered,  in 
reliance  on  finding  the  supplies  which  had  been  landed  by 
the  Fury,  on  Fury  Beach,  and  then  entered  upon  a  course  of 
sufferings,  of  dangers  and  discoveries,  for  a  summary  of  which 
the  committee  referred  the  House  to  the  Letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  which  is 
already  given  in  this  work. 

'*  Your  committee  have  found  the  statements  contained  in 
the  above  Letter  confirmed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
by  the  evidence  which  has  appeared  before  them  ;  and,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty,  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  has  made  the 
magnetic  variations  his  particular  study,  they  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Captain  Ross  nearly  approached,  and  that  Com- 
mander Ross  actually  reached,  the  magnetic  pole. 

**  The  importance,  especially  to  a  maritime  nation,  of  this 
discovery,  and  of  the  observations  connected  with  magnetic 
science,  arising  thereout,  is  most  highly  estimated  by  the  sci- 
entific witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  and  it  is  further 
attested  by  the  zeal  with  which  this  branch  of  science  has 
been  of  late  pursued  by  eminent  men  in  every  country,  and  by 
the  expense,  which  several  foreign  governments  have  of  late 
years  incurred  for  the  same  object. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  your  committee  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  reporting,  that  a  great  public  service  has  been 
performed.     Independently  of  the  demonstration,   that  one 
passage,  which  had  been  considered  by  preceding  navigators 
to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to  lead  from   the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  does  not  exist,  thus  narrowing  the  field  for  fu- 
ture expeditions,  if  such  should  ever  be   undertaken  ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  addition  of  between  six  and   seven  hundred 
miles  of  coast  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  va- 
luable additions  to  magnetic  science  and    meteorology,  which 
this  expedition  will  supply,  your  committee  cannot  overlook 
the  public  service  which  is  rendered  to  a  maritime  country,, 
especially  in  time  of  peace,  by  deeds  of  daring  enterprise  and 
patient  endurance  of  hardship,  which  excite  the  public  sym- 
pathy, and  enlist  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of  maritime  ad- 
venture.    Of  this  result  they  have  strong  evidence  in  the  na- 
tional subscription,  which  furnished  the  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Back  in  search  of  Captain  Ross  and  hi«  gal- 
lant  party,  to  which  the  Government  also  contributed  two 
thousand  pounds. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  advantages 
to  science  and  the  honour  to  his  country  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  expedition  under   his   command  j  looking  to  the 
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expense  which  the  country  has  been  willing  to  incur  on  for- 
mer occasions  for  similar  expeditions,  an  '  to  the  rewards, 
which  it  has  voted  even  for  less  important  and  honourable 
objects,  your  committee  hope  they  arc  not  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  a  due  regard  to  public  economy,  in  recommending 
that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  be  voted  to  Captain 
John  Ross. 

"  To  Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  whose  modest  public  spirit  and 
rare  munificence  this  expedition  is  entirely  due,  your  com- 
mittee regret  that  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  propose 
some  fit  tok(Mi  of  p  jli'*  acknowledgment ;  but  they  cannot 
forbear  offering  the  tiib;   e  of  their  admiration  and  respect." 

It  may  hero  be  iio» iced  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  his  name  will  for  ever 
stand  enrolled  as-  one  of  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  sup- 
porters of  the  gl  y  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of 
nautical  science.  '^' 

The  last  accounts  which  had  reached  England  from  Cap- 
tain Ross  after  he  had  taken  his  departure,  were  dated  July 
1.SS9  from  Disco  Island.  Fears  the  most  alarming  were  ex- 
cited for  his  safety  as  the  close  of  the  year  1 83£  approached  and 
no  tidings  were  yet  heard  of  him.  In  consequence,  a  meeting 
of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to  consider  what  steps 
were  fit  to  be  taken  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion and  to  organize  a  Committee  to  make  the  requisite  pre- 
parations for  despatching  a  party  in  quest  of  him.  This  was 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  Captain  Back  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1833,  from  liiverpool.  Two  days  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  Captain  Ross's  safety,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Captain  Back,  dated  June  the  19th,  from  Jack  River,  with 
intelligence  ot  his  arrival  at  that  stage  of  his  journey.  Imme- 
diately on  Captain  Ross's  reaching  London  the  Commitee 
for  managing  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Back  met  to  decide  on  the  steps  they  should  pursue 
in  consequence,  with  respect  to  that  officer's  recall.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  22nd  of  October,   when   Admiral  Sir 
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Charles  Ogle,  one  of  its  most  active  members,  took  the  chair, 
at  which  the  following  comnninication  from  Captain  Ross  was 
read. 

London,  Oct.  the  20th. 
To  the  Committee  for  manitging  the  Arctic  Land  Etcpedition, 

Gentlemen. — Of  the  many  circumstances  of  high  grati- 
fication which  have  welcomed  the  delivery  of  myself  and  my 
companions  from  four  years  of  severe  suffering,  there  is  no- 
thing (next  after  a  deep  sense  of  the  merciful  providence 
wherewith  we  have  been  surrounded  in  such  great  perils) 
which  has  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  the  hu- 
nane  and  generous  sympathy  of  a  nuniber  of  persons,  who, 
at  the  chance  of  being  instrumental  in  our  preservation,  con- 
triDuled,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  government,  an 
ample  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  so  promptly  and  with  so  much  judgment 
put  in  motion  by  your  Committee,  and  so  wisely  confided  to 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Back,  whose  known  intelligence  and 
intrepidity  gave  to  the  Committee  a  certainty  that  all  would 
be  done  which  a  sagacious  mind  and  unflinching  perseverance 
couM  accomplish.  It  is  my  wish  and  duty  to  make  the  ear- 
liest acknowledgements  of  this  instance  of  wide  extended  com- 
passion towards  us,  and  I  venture  to  rely  on  the  favour  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  with  allowance  this  imperfect  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  towards  them,  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
to  the  contributors  to  the  imdertaking,  and  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  for  the  efforts  which  might  have  proved,  as 
designed,  the  means  of  snatching  myself  and  my  faithful  com» 
panions  from  the  further  sufferings  which,  almost  to  the  last 
moment^  we  seemed  doomed  to  encounter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  and  grateful  servant, 

John  Rose, 
Captaitiy  Royal  Is[avt/. 
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Arctic  Land  Kxprditioi, 
21,  Regent  Street,  Oct,  22nd. 


1 


S!f{ — I  have  tlic  honor  to  acknowlednrc  the  receipt  of  your 
'ettcr  of  the  20th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Committee  for  ma- 
naging the  Arctic  Land  Lxpedition,  and  returning  your 
thanks  to  its  nieml)ers,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to 
all  the  suhscril)cr§  towards  the  equipment  of  that  expedition, 
for  the  exertions  made  by  them  in  hopes  of  rescuin^^-  you  and 
yours  from  your  perilous  situation. 

In  reply,  I  beg  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  and  of  all  the 
subscribers,  to  offer  you  our  warmest  congratulations  on  your 
safe  return.  And  although  the  main  object  of  Captain  Back's 
expedition  is  thus  attained  without  his  assistance,  yet  we  foci 
much  gratified  that  it  should  have  gone,  inasmuch  asit  [jroves 
to  all  future  adventurers  in  a  like  cause,  that  their  country 
would  not  be  unmindful  of  them  ;  wliile  on  the  other  hand  your 
■eturn  also  shows  that  no  situation  should  be  considered  too 
ic'spcrate  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar  exertion, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
.-  Charles  Ocle,  Chairman. 

To  Captain  Ross,  Royal  Navy.  ■ 

At  the  same  time  a  despatch  was  agreed  to  be  forwarded 
by  a  winter  express  to  Captain  Back,  acquainting  him  with 
Captain  Ross''s  return,  and  directing  him  to  turn  his  attention 
now  entirely  to  the  second  object  of  his  mission,  -completing 
the  coast  line  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  America,  of  which 
little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  remain  to  be 
traced. 
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The  following  selection  of  a  few  words^  wiii  give  some  idea 
of  the  Esquimaux  language. 


Angry      >'tv;iii1  f 
Arrow     •' '  U<> 
Aurora  borealit^  ' 

Bear 

Beads       «-«< -J^>> 

Bow,  for  shooting 

Bread  • 

Breeches    '^' 3\ 

Canoe 

Cloud 

Cold 

Cry,  he  does 

Dance,  he  does 

Daughter 

Dead,  he  is 

Deer  > 

Dog         .  . 

Drink,  he  does 

Ear     ■■''vi.rfi  • 

Eat  **{         • . :  ; 

Esquimaux   ' 
European  (substantive) 
European  (adjective) 
Fat 
Father 

Fire 

;*?  f^iuM  i 


Fish 


Fox 

Frozen      -^-  . 
Grandmother 
Growl,  he  does 


Erkflissu-yak-poke. 

KalJeoke.  ^  r 

Arkak.  „ 

{Nunnoke. 
Ninnooke. 
Hu-now-yak, 
Pit-see-ku.    aJ'^fH 
She-ga-tak. 
Kakleek.^^^  Vi  luH 
Kei-yak.  *^I 

Noo-woo-c-a      *n^ 
Ik-kee.  'Cal 

Kei-a-woke.      'oA 
Momek  poke.    ^^-'A 
Pannuga  Pannu. 
Tokoo-wok. 
Took  to.  i^^. 

Mikkee.  <«J 

Immuk-poke.     »vl 

{Hee-u-tee-ga. 
He-u-ting-a.  "i^^^ 
Tamoo-a-woke.  >M 
Immut-plue.  -M  . 
Kabloona.  .)M 
Kabloo-nak  ta.  M 
Oksumik.  3^. 
Attata.  -py^ 

Ikkooma.  ^ 

JEkkalook.      '" 
[Ek-ka-loo.   '   '"'^ 
Terru-anu-arioo. 
Kir-kee-woke.^f  * 


I 


n-ru-ta 


Kattee-mak-poke, 


.^X 
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idrft 


A*ii 


Gun 


W 


■A 


yi 


Hair  • 

Hare 

Head  , 

Heart  ^f 


{ 

( 

1 


Husband 


w<! 


Hut  or  house 
Ice  • 

Indians  . 

Iron  .  • 

Ivory  .      j/ 

Kiss    ,4tx|  ^itinv)! 
Knee         £ii«»fioji«^i 
Knife,  a  man's 
Knife,  a  woman's 
liaugh,  lie  does  y^ 

Lie      w^uQ'iirwttmi     • 

Lightning  . 

Milk 

Moon,  the  . 

Mother    .^iumiuk 

Mountain       /.rig^  • 

Mouth 

Needle 

Nephew  or  Niece 

Nose 

Oil,  blubber 

Owl 

Paddle  m" 

Pot  for  cooking 

Push,  he  does 


#  .• 


Tl*^ 


I 


{Vuk-koke-keds-uke.  ^ 
He-ek-koke-lei-gu. 
Nusti-ak-ka. 
Nu-yak-ka, 
Oa-ki-lik. 
Ne-a-koke. 
Ne-a-ko-a. 
O  nut. 
^Oo-u-gu. 
2  Oo  iti^-u. 
COo-u-ma. 
Ig-loo. 
Sikkoo. 
Kirt-ke  lu. 
So-wik. 

•  Tow-a. 

•  Roonig. 

•  Sit-ko-a. 
.      Panna. 

Oo-Ioo. 

•  Igia-poke. 
•  Shagluo. 

•  Kad-Ibomelkkooma. 
•       Immook. 

An-ninga. 
A-ma-ma. 
5vai>«    King-nak. 
Kan-na  ra. 
Mitkokc. 
Oyu-oga. 

{Keei-nak 
King-ara. 
,  0-ku-a-or. 

Ook-pie-quak, 
Pa-oo-UK. 

Got-koo-seek. 
Nei-pak-poke. 
A-yaw-uk-poke. 
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II 


li 


If 

H 


"J 


T?ain,  it  does    "  , 

Uun,  lie  does 
Hope  .    •        . 

Salmon 

SaJL,  or  salt  water,  or  sea 
Saw,  a  .        ■      • 

Scissars        %    ■'  j 
Seal,  largo  ^      ♦ 

Seal,  small     '     *    *   * 

Siiip  or  boat 

Shoe      •• 

Sister 

Sledge  a 

Sleep 

Snow 

Spear 

Star  V 

Sun,  the      v 

Swan        * 

'J  at  tool  ng 

TWief 

W'hroat 

Uncle 

Walrus 

Water 

Whale 


:-0 


Wak-kook-pokp, 
A  kpa-y  Like-poke. 
Ak-lu-nake. 
Jk-a-loo. 
Tarriake. 
Kibloo. 
Kiblei-ow-til:. 
Oguke. 
Neiteek. 
Oomiak,        '^  > 
llleefja-jia. 
Kottang  ootu  Neiga 
Ka-moo-tik.      j^^a. 
Senik. 
A ppoo, 
KiVuk. 
Oo-bloo-riak. 
Nei-ya.  "^ 

Ko-gul:e. 
Ka-l:u-na.  ^ 

Tiglig-toke. 
Toop-  koo-ee-id  -y  u  k 
Anga. 
Eiu-ek. 

Inimuk.  '^v 

Akko-wik.        - 


FINIS. 
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-poke.   ' 
:e-pokc. 


ce. 


-tiL. 


k.      jja. 


\ak . 


■ee-id-yuk 


n 


